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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  two  letters  that 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  question,  in  1799-  It  will  prove  that 
the  proposal  of  issuing  Stock  Debentures^  is  not^  as  many  now 
erroneously  suppose,  a  new  question';  and  it  will  also  shew  that) 
howev($r  ingeniously  many  authors  have  considered  it,  it  is  not  only 
more  feasible  than  many  will  allow,  but  that  it  involves  ijiiore  inte- 
resting speculations  than  most,  from  the  -want  of  sufficient  data, 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE'i^rincipIe  of  this  proposal  is  to  put  a  new  and  great  capital 
into  circulation^  by  loans  of  money,  to  be  created  in  the  manner 
and  upon  the  foundation  described  in4he  following  lettek",  addressed 
to  a  member  of  the  late  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Bank  Affiiirs. 

The  gentleman^  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed^  (whose  name, 
if  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  add  much  autho- 
rity to  the  whole  proposal^)  being  himself  struck  with  the  novelty 
of  the  measure,  and  its  apparent  tendency  to  public  utiity,  has 
been  the  means  of  procuring  a  considerable  degree  of  favour  to  it 
elsewhere. — But,  if  I  were  to  say  more  of  this,  it.  could  only  b^ 
wilfa  a  view  to  obtain  attention, — not  to  influence  the  public  judg- 
ment, which  alone  can  decide  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where 
public  credit  is  concerned. — Therefore,  I  shall  only  say,  I  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  the^rs^  impressionSj  made  in  die  quarter 
to  which  1  allude,  are  still  retained. 

It  is  my  intention  to  point  out  in  a  future  letter,  for  which  I  hav^ 
prepared  materials,  how  I  propose  to  confine  the  increase  of  money, 
in  its  ffrst  application,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Landed  Interest ; 
and  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  answer  such  objections  as  I  may  hear 
of,  or  which  my  own  thoughts  may  suggest  to  me  ;  for,  1  shall 
disguise  nothing.-r-In  the  mean* time,  I  adipit  that  it  is  necessary  to 
(he  practical  execution  of  the  plan,  that  the  notes  in  question 
should  be  exchangeable  for  all  comniodities,-^by  no  means  except- 
ing gold ;  and  exchangeabk  at  par  :  otherwise  they  cannot  perform 
Ae  office  of  money. — I  beg  permission  to  add,  that  I  think  this 
may  be  accomplished.  And  1  shall  shew  how  the  security  may  be 
doubled,  both  in  its  nature  and  amount,  without  lessening  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  design ;  and  this  to  the  extent  of  proving 
it  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that  the  note-creditors  should  be 
defrauded,  or  even  disappointed,  so  long  as  any  notion  of  law  and 
property  shall  continue  practically  to  prevail  in  Great  Britain. 

* . ' 
London,  23d  April  1799. 
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Sect.  I. — Assumes  the  Necessity  of  an  Estension  of  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

SlE, 

OF  late,  we  have  h^ird  but  little  of  the  plans  for  a  new  circu- 
lating medium,  with, which  the  public  attention  was  much  engaged 
about  the  time  of  the  Bank's  ceasing  to  make  payments  in  cash. 
.No  plan  of  that  kind  seems  yet  to  have  obtained  general  approba^ 
tion  ;  aud^  perhaps^  that  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration may  not  be  free  from  objection. 

I  have  entered  thus  upon  the  subject  without  ceremony ;  because. 
Sir,  the  indulgence  you  have  shewn  me  in  the  several  conferences 
you  have  honoured  me  with  on  the  occasion,  has  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  introductory  matter,  unless  I  had  attempted  to 
express  the  feeling  1  have  of  your  obliging  attention  in  tliis  instance, 
which  1  decline,  as  a  task  not  easy  in  itself,  and  still  fess  so,  in  con- 
nection with  other  acts  of  condescension  which  I  cannot  fail  to 
recollect,  though  I  am  not  able  to  acknowledge  them  in  the  manner 
X  should  wish  to  do.  i 

In  common  with  ail  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  track, 
1  begin  with  assuming  that  there  would  be  found  great  convenience 
in  the  establishment  of  a  good,  solid,  circulating  medium,  upon  a 
;inore  enlarged  scale  than  any  tliat  exists  at  present,  and  adapted  to 
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die  exteoded"  and  extending  state,  of  our  National  Commerce^  and 
particularly  to  ,the  wants,  of  the  l^pded  interest.  If  this  .was  denied^ 
or  generally  doubted,  I  should  liave  little  to  say  at  present ;  for,  if 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  an  establishment  fs  not  self-evident, 
I  should  think  the  time  for  it  is  not  yet  come. 
^  My  experience  in.business^i however;  informs  me  that  it  is  wanted. 
—Permanent  loans  of  money  are  now,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
been,  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  this  difficulty  must,  from  obvious 
causes,  continue  to  mcrease  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Sect.  ll.-^BasU  of  a  PJav^fhr  such  an  Extension. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  state  my  plan  for  the  esta-^ 
bllshment  of  a 'New  Circulating  Medium. 

The  basis  of  it,  as  1  have  remarked  in  what  you  have  heard  from 
me  already,  I  fix  upon  the  National  Debt,  which  is  the  wealth  of 
individuals.-^For  commercial  purposes  at  least,  I  qonceive  this 
may  be  deemed  solid  substantial  property — to  a  limited  extent. 

Suppose  the  National  Debt  due  to  individuals  to  be  equal  to 
four  hundred  millions  (or  more)  of  ^  per  cent,  annuities  of  the 
value  of  50  per  cent. ;  that  is,  two  hundred  millions  sterlingr  This 
supposition  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  purpose. 

Sect.  III.— The  Plan  stated. 

Now,  my  scheme  goes  to  the  putting  of  a  large  portion,  fifty 
JiuBions,  or  more,  of  this  property  into  circulation^  if  so  much 
could  foe  eiliployed  *  and  this  I  propose  to  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ittg  manner  : 

Let  any  stock-holder,  wko  would  wish  to  circulate  some  part  of 
his  stock,  without  selling  it,  transfer  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  suppose 
twenty  thousand  pounds  3  per'cents.  to  the  governors  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank,  llie  Bank  is  then  to  deliver  to  him  fifty  certifi- 
cates, or  notes  of  the  transfer,  each  of  them  to  be  marked  as  of  the 
valne  of  100/.^  or  a  greater  quantity  in  number,  and  of  less  value 
respectively ;  but  the  whole  together  to  be  of  the  amount  of  5000/. 


By  this  means  every  partieular  quantity  ^f  stock  might  produce 
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a  fourth  part  of  its  nominal  amount  for  the  purposes  of  circulation. 
•For,  i  makie  "U'hat  I  believe  to  be  a  well-grounded  supposition,  that 
thef  mercantile  world,  who  noyir  take  bank-notes  in  payment,  would, 
ivith  equal  Confidence,  receive  and  circulate  these  Stock-^otes  ;  the 
governors  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  being,  in  respect  to 
the  stock  to  be  transferred  to  theni,  trustees  for  those  who  transfer 
the  stock,  and  for  those  who  take  the  stock-notes  in  payment,  >  (as 
they  now  are  trustees  for  the  Bank-Proprietbrs  and  the  hohfers  of 
bank-notes>)  and  the  security  being  fully  equal  to  that  upon  whidi  » 
the  credit  of  bank-notes  is  founded  :^-for,  the  capital  and  other 
effects  of  the  Bank  (reckoning  its  property  i^  stock  at  the  present 
market-rate)  is  certainly  short  of  twice  the  amount  of  its  debts.  But 
the  stock,  transferred  as  I  propose,  would  be  double  in  value  to  the 
notes  circulated  upon  its  credit. 

In  the  case  I  have  suggested,  the  3  per  cents.'Would  be  taken  at 
25 ;  a  supposition  low  enough,  I  should  suppose,  for  those  who 
give  any  degree  of  credit  whatever  to  the  public  funds.  There  can 
be  tio  doubt  that  bankers  and  others  would  allow  100/.  stock  to  be 
a  sufficient  security  for  0,51.  money,  notwithstanding  all  the  possible 
fluctuations  to  which  the  stocks  are  subject. 

The  notes  I  have  described  might  be  used  for  loans  or  for  capi- 
tals to  trade  upon ;  their  use  in  trade,  and  for  other  purposes, 
being  supposed  the  same  as  specie  or  bank-notes. 

Hiese  notes  being,  by  supposition,  of  the  same  value,  and  pass- 
ing with  the  same  facility  as  bank-notes  do,  will  be  considered  as 
cash,  and.  consequently,  if  lent  by  the  original  holders^  or  by  any 
Qtbers  who  may  become  the  holders  of  them,  would  entitle  the 
lender  to  receive  interest  on  the.  loan,  in  like  maniier  as  the  lender 
of  bank-notes  iiow  receives  interest  on  tl)^  loan  of  those  notes. 

The  supposition  that  these  notes  would  be  circulated  like  bank- 
notes is  essential  to  my  plan.— That  foundation  taken  away,  the 
whole  would  be  an  unsubstantial  vision  ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be 
lK>t  assented  to,  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  go  on.  But,  that 
point  granted,  (subject  to  r£-consideration,)  I  say  that  evjery  parti- 
cular quantity  of  stock,  transferred  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
would  yield  a  profit  to  the  stock-transferrer«equal  to  5  per  cent,  oa  *" 
l)ie  amount  of  stock^notes  obtained  by  him« 

Twenty  thousand' pounds^  3  percent,  stock,  would^  as  observed 
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the  Quantity  of,  Ciri^lath^  Money.  *  7 

before,  {»roduee  50002.  Qf  st^ck-notes,  the  interest  ^of  which  would 
be  £50/.  to  be  added  to  QOQl.,  th<^  amount  of  the  dividendsj^n 
^flOOLof  that  stock.  ThusSoO/.  wp^Id  \}p  gained  annually^  i^i;- 
sstead  of  600/.,  by  ^very  proprietor  of  20j00P^.  stoick^  who  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  procuong  stock-notes,  as.  above 
mentioned. 

What  1  have  said  of  3  per  cent.,  stock,  is  to  be  applied  to  th^, 
9ther  public  fCinds  in  the  like  proportion ;  the  3  per  cents,  being 
mentioned  jonly  by  wiiy  of /examtde. 

Sect.  IV. — Consequences  of  the  Plan  to  Stoch  Proprietors. 

I  shall  pursue  the  supposition  thus  made,  and  shall  trace  its  con- 
sequences to  the  stock-proprietor,  treating  the  matter  at  present  as 
if  no  other  interest  than  his  was  to  be  consulted ;  disregarding  diere- 
fore,  at  this  moment,  the  interests  of  Government  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  both  of  which  I  shall  separately  consider  in  what  I  hav4 
farther  to  say.  Inthis.  point  of  view,  I  suppose  the  whole  dividends 
on  the  stock  are  to  continue  payable  to  the  stock-transferrers  ^^a 
supposition  to  be  corrected  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

850/.  being  gained  annually  instead  of600/.  die  value  of  stoci 
may  be  expected  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  gain. 

In  the  subsequent  details  on  thispoint,  I  shall  suppose  the  stock- 
proprietor  would  transfer  his  stock  to  the  trustees,  upon  my  plan, 
for  the  sake  of  much  less  advantage  than  what  I  have  above 
described;  for,  out  of  the'  great  profit  above  alluded  to,  it'is 
necessary  to  provide  inducements  to  Government  and  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  countenance  the  plan. 

At  present  t  shall  proceed'  to  attend  farther  to  the  interests  of 
the  stock-proprietor. 

What  objection  can  he  make  f  Can  be  say  his  stock  is  tied  up  and 
out  of  his  power?  No: — he  may  redeem  it  by  bringing  itito  the 
Bank  a  quantity  of  stQck-hoties  equal  iii  amount  t6  thos^  originally 
obtained  by  him.  These  being  cancelled,  his  stock  WObld  be 
ag^in  entirely  free  :  or  he  may  sell  the  stock  subject  to  ujc  charge 
upon  it :  this  woi^Id  make  it  light  to  hold ;  which,  %y  rendering  the 
stock  more  marketable,  would  Increase  its  value.  ^  * 

Merchants,  bankers,'  country-gentlemen,  farmers,  and  in  general 
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iHdck-holders  of  ^U  descHptidtiSy  i^otikl  be  benefited;  bj  the  fhxf, 
and  particularly  the  timid  would  iietiye  encooratgement  to  hold  on 
their  stock.  For  if  thej  urithdraw  half^tfae  amount  of  the  present 
price  of  stock,  they  may  realize  that  part  on  land^eby  procuring 
purchases  or  mortgages.  This  il'ould  also  accommodaW  tl^ose 
who  want  to  ^ell  land,  or  borrow  money  on  it,  or  to  borrow  on 
other  security.  '  .      .       ^  .        .  ^ 

The  transferrer  would  retain  to  himself  the  advant^e  of  future 
increase  of  price^just  as  if  he  had  .not  taken  the  stbck-notes. 

Sect.,  v.— No  Danger  to  them. 

But  is  there  no  fioal  danger  of  loss  to  the  stock-proprietors  upon 
this  plan  ?  None,  I  think.  For  suppose  the  holders  of  the  stock 
notes  should  become  alarmed  for  their  security  bjl  the  falling  of 
stock  to  25 ;  and  suppose  the  plan  should  provide^  that  then  the 
stock  should,  at  that  price,  become  the  property  of  the  holders^  of 
the  stock-notes,  and  be  transferred  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
-amount  of  the  notes  held  by  them  respectively,  unless  redeemed 
inmiediately  by  the  proprietors  of  the  stock ; .  it  may  be  made  clear, 
that  he  that  was  the  original  stock-lu>lder  iipinot  be  hurt  by  having 
received  the  notes,  even  Uioiigh  he  should  not  redeem  the  stock. 
For  if  he  has  retained  the  right  of  redemption,  and  consequently  the 
risk,  it  is  by  his  own  voluntary  act  that  he  has  done  iso.  He  might 
have  sold  out ;  but,  having  retained  the  stock,  he  cannot  suffer  more 
by  parting  with  his  stock  now,  than  if  he  had  held  it  oh,  and  was  now 
to  sell  it,  without  having  received  any /stock-notes.  He  may  even 
have  an  advantage  by  buying  an  equal  quantity  of  the  stock  at  the 
reduced  price,  supposing  it  below  25,  or  prevent  a  loss  if  the  priee 
is  25,  or  upwards ;  and,  upon  both  suppositions,  five  thousand 
pounds,  or  thereabouts,  would  replace  his  twenty  thousand  pounds 
stock.  - 

Four  things  must  concur  in  order  to  occasion  any  actual  loss  to 
ike  transferrer  of  stock  upon  this  plan.  First;  the  stock  must  fall 
below  25.  Secondly ;  the  transferrer  must  be  unable  to  redeem  it 
at  that  reduced  rate.  Thirdly;  the  stock  must  afterwards  rise  to  a 
higher  price.  Fourthly ;  if  there  be  (as  of  course  there  must  be) 
an  interval  of  time  between  the  fall  and  the  r;se,  the  transferrer 
fi^ust  continue,  during  the  whole  interval,  unable  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  stock  e^ual  to  what  he  had  when  he  obtained  the  notes. 
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The  (M^currence  and  operation  of  these' numerous  causes  is  a  most 
improbable  supposition ;  especidly  considering  that  the  transferrer 
must  be  understood  to  have  received  an  equivalent  in  property  of 
some  kind  on.pfirting  with  his  notes^  and^  therefore,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  M6  to  redeem  his  stock,  or  to  buy  an  equal  quantity  at 
the.  supposed  price  of  25. 

'  But  perhaps  the  stock-notes  ma^  have  been  applied  to  purchase 
land  or  land-tax  .-^^e//^  at  least  the  transferrer  has  then  realized 
half  the  amount  of  his  stock  at.  the  pr,esent  price,  besides  the 
annual  increase  of  250f.  upo^  his  20^000/.:  and  he  must  consider 
that,  if  hehjf^d  continued  to  hold  his  stock  till  the  supposed  period 
of  ultimate  depreciation,  his  loss  would  be  greater  than  it  can  be 
upon  any  suppositioil  affecting  this  plan ;  which  includes  the  annual 
gain  of  £60/.  upoO  the  20,000/.  stock. 

'  Sect.  VI. — Th^y  might  gain  too  much  by  it     • 

If,  according  to  the  supposition  above  made,  fifty  millions  could 
thus  be  brought  into  circulation,  the  gain  to  the  stock-holders 
would  be  2,500,000/.  stealing  annually,  and  so  in  proportion,  if  the 
circulating  medium  should  be  used  in  less  or  greater  extent. 

But  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  too 
great  a  gain  for  the  stock-holder,  who  could  not  reasonably  expect 
to  have  so  much,  especially  if  the  scheme  be  attended  ivith  only 
part  of  the  other  advantages  (including  that  of  safety)  which  I  have 
stated. 

Sect.  Vlh-^Govemment  must  partake  with  them  in  the 

Profits. 

Therefore  I  come  now  to  consider  the  interests  of  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  foe  thought  proper  that  so  much -of  the  dividends  as  is  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  on  the  stock-notes  should  be  kept  back  by  Govern- 
me  t:  that  is,  that  the  payment  ofso  much  of  the  dividends  should 
be  suspended. during  the  war,  and  that  the  amount  of  tliese  dividends 
should  at  the  end  of  the  w^  be  divided  between  the  stock-holders, 
the  Government,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  iu  such  proportions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  In  speaking  of  the  stock-holder  in  this  place* 
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1  mean  the  person  who  shoiild  actoally  ppstess  die  ttoek  »rtfml 
period;  and  his  share  of  the- accumulated  dividends  should  then  l»e 
added  to  his  capital,  and  the  future  interest  of  it  provided  for  by 
taxes,  unless  Government  should  then  be  able  to  pay  the  arraars 
x>f  dividends ;  I  mean  the  slock-holder's  share  of  those  dividends. 
In  case  a  suspension  of  dividends  should,  be  thought  improper, 
aome  other  arrangement  might  be  adopted,  as  the  mutual  interests 
of  Government  and  the  stock-proprietors  might  dictate. 

If  Government  could,  by  this  means,  suspend  during  the  l^W 
the  payment  of  dividends  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  even  half  of  that  sum,  such  a  postponement, 
or  any  equivalent  advantage  to  government,  would  b^  tkttended.widi 
important  consequences.  C 

Future  loans  might  be  negOciated  on  better  tonnty  the  price  of 
stocks  being  supposed  to  rise  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  advan- 
tages ^vep  to  the  stock-transferers,  a^  of  the  taking,,  of  a  great 
quantity  of  stock  out  of  the  market.  The  Redemption  of  the 
'Land-tax  would  be  facilitated,  and  the  neeesrity  to  seO  stock  wduld 
foe  very  much  diminished,  at  the  same  time  that  there  would  be  It 
great  increase  of  inducements  to  buy  and  hold  stock. 

Sect.  VIII. — So  must  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  regard  to  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  the  advantages  to  be  allotted 
to  that  company  would  be  such  as'  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  stock  transferrers,  by  way  of  an  annual  increase  of 
the  Bank  profits ;  and  also  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of 
management.  But  thBre  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into 
details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject:  ^ 

Sect.  IX. — Question  suggested. 

After  all^  however,  there  remains  the  question  before  suggested  r 
*'  Could  these  stock-ootes  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium;  or,  in 
other-words,  would  tHey  pass  as  money  ?* 

This  I  cannot  determine ;  but  I  see  many  considerations  which 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  towards  causing  the  free  and  general 
currency  of  these  noties. 

The  security  upon  which  the  no^s  are  U>  circulate^  would  be  H 
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^rst  mortgage  on  the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation.  The 
Scheme  would  raise  the  value  of  the  funds,  and  would  advance  bur 
ugriculturey  as  well  as  extend  our  trade,  both  foreign  aad  domes* 
iic^  by  bringing  into  action  a  new  and  great  capital  r  and  all  this 
^ould  tend  to  improve  die  strength  of  the  nation.  Hence  greater 
^safety  to  every  part  of  our  property. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  ifiducements  t^ 
the  public  to  rec^ve  and  circnlate  as  ^iis&the  proposed  stock^ 
'  ^otes.  , 

But  if,  in  fact;  the  security  for  the  National  Debt  ia  nottobe 
esteemed  good  for  a  fourth  part  of  its  noQiinal  amount,  then,  I 
fear^  our  case  is  hopeless  indeed.  This,  however, 'appears  to  me 
to  be  a  groundless  apprehension. 

At  all  events,  the  caution  of  the  most  fearful  must  have  some 
limits ;  and  if,  through  the  prevalence  of  distrust,  the  notes  de^ 
aciibed  could  not  be  circulated  at  25,  they  xm^ti  undoubtedly  at 
some  lower  rate.  Therefore,  the  objection  founded  on  supposed 
insecurity,  does  not  reach  the  principle  of  the  measiu'e^  and  can 
only  at  the  utmost  confine  i);$  operation* 

Sect.  X. — The  Plan  may  he  improved. 

Tlis  scheme,  if  it  has-  any  thing  of,  vafaie  ia  it^  mvy,  ^doubtedljr 
he  improved;  and^  perhaps,  the  indirect  and  collateral  results  fcom 
it  may  be  as  considerable  as  its  directand  imniediftte  effects. 
'  I  am  not,  however^  so  fond  of  ipy  plan  as  to  make  an  unqualified 
supposition  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  gneat  advantages  as 
I  have  descril^d.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  conceal  that  1  have  a 
strong  confidence  in  it ;  and  I  own,  if  I  wereto  indulge  my.  pre- 
sent thoughts,  I  should  say  much  more,  of  the  advantages  I  expect 
from.it.  ' 

Sect.  XI. — General  Observations. 

But  I  shall  now  only  make  a  feW  general  observations,  which 
shall  conclude  this  letter,  and  the  ^rouble  which,  Sir,  you  have 
allowed  me  to  give  you. 

First,  In  a  commercial  country  there  should  be  as  little  dead 
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't>)[  unproductive  capital  aa  possible ;  but  the  wealth  of  individualf 
collected  in  the  funds  is  dtad  to  trade  and  general  use^  except 
only  so  fax  as  the  dividends  are  spent  and  circulated^  and  not  in^ 
vested  in  the  same  funds  by  way  of  £Eu1keF  accuoiulation. 
>  Andy  secondly,  Tlicre  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  known  as  want 
of  money; — and,  ib  my  opinion,  no- such  want  could  be  known  in  a 
perfectly  well-regulated  commercial  state :  I  mean  no  want  of  that , 
LimTBhould  be  known  or  felt  by  those  who  possess  property  of 
any  kind,  whether  it  consists  of  lands,  merchandize,  or  credits  well 
secured.  All  such  property  should  enable  the  owner  to  procure  a 
representative  sign  capable  of  general  circuation.  I  say  this,  sub- 
ject to  many  obvious  restrictioiis. 


Sbct.  XII. — Originality  of  the  Plan. 

It  was,  by  thinking  for  a  long  time  upon  these  two  prbc]|de8^ 
and  by  turning  over  in  my  mind  several  plans  for  procuring  money 
for  some  persons  of  property,  who  found  it  diflScuIt  to  obtain 
loans,  that  I  was  led  to  the  present  discovery,  if  it  is  one,  as 
f  believe  it  to  be.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is  new,  and  so  it  has  ap- 
peared to  those  flriends  to  whom  I  have  connitiunicated  it :  but  if  any 
one  shall  dispute  the  absolute  originality  of  the  thought,  I  shall  not  be 
much  concerned  about  that,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  its 
operation  it  will  be  new,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  material,  the 
advantages  of  it  will  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  our  own. 
countiy,  where  alone  snch  a  great  capital  as  I  have  proposed 
to  put  in  circulation  is  to  be  found, 
t  Ihavethehonorto.be, 

Sir,       '   V 

London,  Sept.  27, 1796.     >  ^  fitc.  &c.  &c- 
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LETTER  II. 

Sect.  I. — Proof  of  the  necesnty  of  an  extension  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  which  had  been  before  assumed. 

SlK, 

In  my  Wmer  letter  upon  the  subject  of  my  proposal  of  a  me* 
iliod4ff  increassing  the  quantity  of  drculaJting  mone^^  I  assumed 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  to  be  self-evident  to  those  who  give 
attention  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case :  but,  as  I  find 
there  are  some  who  deny  the  want  of  an  increase  of  circulating 
monef  y  I  should  wish  to  remind  those  persons,  that  they  have  aTe)** 
looked  several  important  considerations.  It  is  evident  they  pay 
no  degree  of  attentioii  io  the  impract^bility  oi  borrowing  money 
on  landid  security,  iu  consequence  as  well  of  tb^  high  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  from  Government  securities,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  gain  by  the  rise  of  stocks^  as  of  the  great  profits 
Avhich  tiade  affords ;  by  the  operation  of  which  causes,  die  whole 
circulating  capital  of  the  natiota  is  drawn  away  from  land  to  diose. 
more  profitable  objects ;  except  what  is  taken  up  on  Annuities^— ^ 
the  most  pernicious  mode  of  raising  money,  but  at  this  time  the 
only  expedient  by  which  land^owners  cau  borrow.  - 

The  persons  who  maintain  that  there  is  at  present  no  want  of 
money  also  overlook  the  possibility  {or  rather  the  certainty)  dmt  ' 
at  some  period,  not  very  distant,  trade  itself  will  again  feel  that 
distress  from  the  obstructed  circulation  of  money,-  which  occasioned 
such  extremely  serious  alarm  ia  1793  and  1796,  and  the  early  part 
of  1797. 

I  say  this  without  supposing  a  want  of  general  prosperity  in  the 
country:  the  distress  I  allude  to  may  even  be  caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  whiph  possibly  may^  yet  be 
doubled ;  but  certainly  not  without  wanting  a  double  capital  in 
money.  * 

The  late  sudden  and  great  increase  of  taxes  will  also  require  an 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  circulating  medium. — The  gold  with- 
drawn from  circulation  mudt  also  be  supplied:  by  paper.  ^ 
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The  unasual  facility  with  which  money,  or  Bank-paper,  which 
is  money  whilst  it  circulates  as  such,  has  been  procurable  for  some 
time  past  by  persons  of  good  credit,  by  iiyay  of  discount  of  com- 
mercial securities,  is  chiefly  a  temporary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
paration of  money  to  be  employed  in  the  Government  loan  which 
was  eagerly  expected  during  the  late  winter  and  spring.  We  all 
remember  the  disappointment  of  the  money-lenders  in  November 
last,  when  Government  borrowed  only  three  millions  out  of  four- 
teen that  the  loan  was  expected  to  consist  of.  Since  that  tiipe,  no 
doubt,  there  has  been  plenty  of  moiley  for  temporary  occasions, 
biit  not  to  lend  on  mortgages  or  on  personsil  security,  apart  from 
trade.  These  viety  opulent  persons>  who  boast  of  such  an  abun^ 
dance  of  jnoney,  will  *  not  invest  any  part  of  it  in  purchasing  the 
land-tax,  nor  in  loans  to^  private  persons ;  e)scept  in  discOUHtiti^ 
bills  or  notes  for  the  short  period  of  sixty  days,  frokn  which  thmt 
results  a  greater  gain  than  five  per  cetit.  per  annum. 

Pern^anent  loans,  such  as  are  kdapted  to  the  slow'  returns  of 
agriculture,  atspd  cannot  yield  mfore  thati  the  Wgal  rate  of  interest; 
— i-these  tbby  utterly  decline :  and  for  an  obvious  reason.-r^Lakid- 
owner 8  have  no  means  of  giving  more  than  .five  per  cent,  interests, 
-►—except  by  the  destructive  means  of  granting  annuities  beforfe 
taken  notice  of;  but  persons  in  trade  feel  no  difficulty  in  holding 
forth  to  Aanfters  the  temptation  of  more  than  the  statute^rate  of 
iilterest  upon  loans  of  motiey,  by  means  which  custom  warrants, 
and  which  the  profits  of  trade  are  more  than  equivalent  to. 

No  person  whp  has  been  much  accustomed  to  transact  loans  on 
fiior^g^ges  will  deny  the  want  of  money,  even  its  entire  abisence,  in 
that  channel  of  circulation  ;  nor  can  any  person  who  is  moderately 
conversant  witb  what  passes  in  Westminster-Hall  be  uninformed 
of  the  distress  which  this  want  of  circulation  occasions  to  those 
who,  having  formerly  lent  money  on  land,  now  want  to  have  it  re- 
turned, as  well  as  to  the  unfortunate  debtors,  who  cannot  find  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  paying  off  their  debts  by  taking  transfers  of 
the  existing  mortgages.  It  is  well*  known  to  conveyancers  ftat 
mdr^ge  debts  are  mjost  commx>nly  discharged  (even  when  money 
circulates  freely)  by  transfers  to  other  mortgagees,  and  not  by  actual 
.payment  on  the  part  of  tlie  land-owners,  who  are  seldom  capable 
of  redeeming  their  lands  V  more  frequently  payment  is  made  by 
selling  the  incumbered  estates. 
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Sect.  II.— ^Danger  oftht  Landed  Interest. 

^itfioiit  sopietbing  done  to  aftskt  .the  landed  interest,  the 
property  in  bnd  will  change  hands  almost  universallj^  or  to  a  great 
extent,  within  a  few  yeai^ :  lands  will  be  ^brought  to  sale  tbrou^ 
the  pressure  of  general  distress  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  and. 
the  price,  which  was  for  some  time  kept  up  by  peculiar  causes,^, 
will  then  fall  very  low. 

It  is  begianing  to  fall  already ;  and  I  have  been  well  informed 
U^it  an  uncommon  proportion  in  value  of  the  estates  put  up  to 
8^  by  auction  within  the  last  year  and  more,  have  beea  bought 
in  for  want  of  purchasers  at  a  fair  pric^* 

I||^s  h%H  time  that  the  land-owners  should  begin  to  look  care- 
fully to  their  own  accommodation  in  respect  to  the  circulation  of 
money ;  otherwise  they  must  be  ruined.  This  is  stating  the,  case 
without  exaggeration ;  for  the  merchants  are  getting  vast  fortunes^ 
whilat  t^  land-owners  are  dwindling  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, and  are  in  no  small  danger  of  becoming  **  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawera  of  water"  to  their  rivals,  the  men  of  trade, 

I  should  not  state  the  matter  in  these  strong  terms,  if  1  bad  not 
a  full  conviction  that  the  landed  interest,  a  very  great  part  of  it,  is 
in  immifient  danger  from  the  circumstances  above  set  forth ;  and 
if  I  did  not  know  that  stating  the  case  in  a  cold  manner^  destitute 
of  energy,  woul^  utterly  fail  to  produce  any  effect  upon  that  class 
of  society  to  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  addressed. 

For  there  are  natural  and  permanent  qualities  in  the  character 
of  the  landed  gentry  of  every  country  which  cause  them  to  give  a 
languid  attention  to  their  interests  •  as^  a  body;  the  indolent  and 
tranqMil  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  coming  to  them  almost  spontane* 
ously^  without  much  thought  or  any  labour,  having  naturally  the 
eflbct  pf  indisposing  them  to  the  consideration  of  danger  at  a 
distance. 

Therefore,  1  cannot  reasonaUy  expect  to  be  much  listened  to 
by.  those  wbp  are  most  concerned  in  what  I  am  now  saying,  unlesf 
som^  of  their  owa.  order,  or  others  whose  judgment  thejr  are  accus- 
tomed lo  respect^  shall  support  me  'm,  warning  them  of  their  dan* 
g«r>  and  al  the  same  tinie  recommend  the  proposed  nieans  of  relief; 
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or  until  a  nearer  approack  of  the  mischief,  with  some  feeliiig  of  it, 
shall  awaken  their  attention. 


Sect.  III« — Correction  of  a  wrong  Supposition  made  by  mme 

Person** 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that,  because  I  have,  in 
my  former  letter,  mentioned^/i/l'y  millions  or  more  as  the  sum  which 
my  scheme  might  furnish  for  the  purposes  of  circulation,'  it  was  my 
view  to  have  such  a  large  sum^f  money  put  into  circulation  wh^«- 
ther  the  occasions  of  the  country  required  it  or  not ;  and  upon  this 
mistaken  supposition  they  have  argued,  that  a  proportionable  in* 
crease  of  the  prices  of  commodities  would  take  place.  But  I  have 
not  proposed  any  thing  like  this,  though  I  admit  1  mi^ht  have 
excluded  such  a  supposition  in  terms  more  guarded  and  less  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  however  speak  quite  incautiously ; 
for,  after  mentioning  fifty  millions  or  more,  I  added,  **  if  so  muck 
could  be  employed'**  and  in  a  former  passage,  I  had  proposed  the 
scheme  to  be  put  in  practice  upon  the  ground  and  within  Ae  limits 
of  necessity  and  utility,  which  I  thought  a  sufficient  intimation  of 
the  moderate  use  I  wished  to  be  made  of  the  plan.  But  even  if  I 
had  contemplated  an  immediate  issue  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
paper  money,  it  would  not  have  raised  '  siny  fair  objection  to  the 
prmciple  of  the  measure ;  and  indeed  the  whole  objection  is  only 
applicable  to  the  abuse  of  the  plan,  and  takes  for  granted  that  it  is 
to  be  acted  upon  without  regard  to  ordinary  discretion.' 

Sect.  IV. — Prices  of  Commodities  not  inconveniefitly  raised  by 
PapeT'Money. 

There  are  others  who  have  contended,  that  an  inconvenient 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  would  take  place,  if  at^ 
addition  were  made  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  money.  To  this 
I  answer  as  follows :  .  .  t 

The  increase  of  money  woidd  not,  I  think,  hsrve  die  effect  of 
raising  prices  m  respect  to  die  necessaries  of  life,  because  the 
quantities  of  diem  (supposii^  the  money  judicionaly  applied  by 
briiq^ing  more  land  into  cultivatimi)  would  be  increened  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  immey';  yet  I  do  nol  deny  tharsucd 
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vrtides  of  luxury  or  curiosity  as -Cannot  be  ioic^eased  inquftatity 
by  cultivation  or  maimfacture^  would  advance  in  price :  but  I  sup>- 
pose  this  will  not  be  much  insisted  upon. 

Further,  this  objection  might  wilb  equal  reason  be  urged  agmnst' 
any  other  measure  which  should  tend  gradually  to  increase  the 
money  of  the  country;  and  yet  such  an  increase  has  been  at  aU 
times,  «id  ph>bably  will  always  continue  to  be,  an  object  of 
eager  pUrsuiti  notwithstanding  the  supposed  increase  oi  prices 
coosequeat  thereon« 

In  fact,  a  moderate  increase  of  (N^ices  is  not  an  evil ;  for  such  an 
increase  tends  to  the  .extension  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  to  stimulate  industry  in  every  possible  way,  and  therefore  is  a 
great  benefit  to  a  country  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  its  com- 
modities ;  and  this,  by  its  reaction,  prevents  the  rise  of  prices  frouk 
being  too  Yapidly  accelerated. 

Even  high  prices  are  only  disadvantageous  when  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  permanent,  or  an  extreme  scarcity  of  commodities,  or 
a  very  sudden  scarcity,  that  is,  when  the  demand  continues  for  a 
long  time,  or  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  or  suddenly  liappens  to^ 
exceed  the  supply ;  and,  in  general,  a  period  of  high  prices  is  soon 
followed  by  abundance,  and  sometimes  by  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness ;  the  high  prlt;e  operating  as  an  mcitement  to  produce  new  and 
greater  quantities  of  the  commodity  which  yields  an  unusual  profit. 

Add  to  which,  that  the  rise  of  prices  is,  in  a  great,  degree,  an 
imaginary  evil,  so  far  as  adding  to  the  stock  of  money' may  be  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  increase  of  prices :  for,  in  general,  every 
man's  share  of  money  would  be  increased  too.  The  price  of  la- 
bour would  rise  as  well  as  other  things ;  and  this  joint  increase 
would  cause  new  exertions  of  diligence,  by  inciting  or  obliging 
many  persons  to  work  who  are  now  idle,  or  to  work  with  greater 
diligence  than  before. 

I  except,  however,  the  case  of  persons  vi^io  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
which  they  are  incapable  of  enlarging.  To  them,  every  increase 
of  prices  cannot  but  be  a  disadvantage.  It  is  an  unavoidable  in- 
convenience, necessarily  attendant  upon  the  stationary  position 
they  hold.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  general  progress 
of  society  is  to  be  retarded,  in  order  (hat  these  persons  may  feel 
no  manner  of  inconvenience  from  the  circumstances  which  keep 
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theni  in  a  state  of  inactifvityy  ot^  hincbr  them  from  bettering  tbdr 
fortunes^  The  vigour  of  Ae  nation  cannot  be  kept  down  to  the 
par  of  their  imbecility ;  nor  would  this  finaHy  be  any  benefit  to 
tbein,  but  very  much  the  contimry :  even  if  all  neighbouring  coun- 
tries diould^  by  universal  agreement,  consent  to  be  stationaiy  too, 
-^-ceasing  theiv  progression  in  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 
However,  in  the  eild,  even  persons,  thus  circumstanced  would, — I 
waemmany  of  tbem,--<leriv&  advantage  from  the  Operation  of  the 
plan,  by  partaking,  from  collateral  and  accidental  causes,  in  the 
general  prosperity ;  and  all  of  tliem  wonld  be  eased  by  the  redac- 
tioaof  taxes,  which*  would  be  one.  of  the  most  probable  and  most 
extensive  consequences  of  die  proposed  liieasure,  as  more  fuUy 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Letter, 


Sect.  V.— ^TAe  Advantages  of  the  Flan,  how  to  be.  disposed  of. 

It  has  been  said,  I  understand,  by  some  persons,  that  there  is 
z  partiality  in  giving  to  the  stockholders  the,  gjreat  advantages  I 
have  spoken  of. 

I  have  said  the  emoluments  to  result  from  the  plan  oi^gbt  to  be 
divided  between  the  stock-proprietors,  the  Banbt  of  EngUnd,  and 
the  government,  (that  is,  the  nation  at.  largCi)  iii  such  proportions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  of  course,  in  just  and  equitable  propor- 
tions. Surely  some  share  of  the  advantages  mu3t  be  given  to  the 
stock-transferrers,  and  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  engage  their 
property  in  the  execution  of  the  9Qheme«  This, is  all  that.  I  have  in 
view^  or  have  suggested. 

And  this  may  be  done  in  the  following  m^u^er :— Let  the  ppvi^ 
leg6  of  issuing  the  proposed,  nqt^s  be  giyea  to.  tl^e  subscribers  to 
^TURE  GOVEBNMENT  LOANS:  and  as  the  subscribers,  witl^ 
this  bonus  given,  tp  them,  would  take  the  loans  on  better  terms,  in 
prpportion  to  the  advantages  they  obtained,  th^  whole  pu^/t£  woui^ 
by  that  m^i|s  largt^ly  participate  in  the  profit  to  result  firom  the 
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Sect.  VI. — How  the   Plan  may  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  the' 
Landed  Interest. 

My  design  from  ibe  begimiing  was,  and  still  is,  to  aeccMiplisb, 
if  I  am  able,  the  procuring  of  assistance  to  those  who  want  money 
upon  tlie  secvrity  of  land  to  enable  them  to  pay  dieir  debts,  op  to 
improve  their  estates;  and  even  tfiis  not  for  their  sakas  only,  bnt 
for  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

If  the  scheme  I  have  proposed  should  take  a  mme  esteasive 
range,  and  become  applicable  to  other  purposes  bendes  the  relief 
of  die  kmded  interest,  it  will  be  an  accidental  result.  I  was  lo^k-' 
lag  for  one  tUng,  and  it  may  tnm  out  that  I  have  found  another  of 
mor#  importance;  or  radier  an  application  of  what  1  had  in  view 
to  a  more  hnportant  subject.  1  believe  diis  is  what  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases. 

But  (in  relation  to  the  landed  interest),  I  think  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion naay  be  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  land  pro- 
ptietors  in  the  friiowing  manner : 

•  Let  the  persons  \^ho  are  to  obtain  the  nott»  upon  the  secuvflgr  of 
dieir  transfemsd  stock  engage  to  lend  the  notes  upon  mortgages 
of  Ind)  and  to  depoMt  the  mortgages  in  the  Bank  of  England! 
wiltnn  a  limited  time ;  their  transferred  stock  being  a  se<^rity  far 
the  performance  of  diis-  engagement.  And  kt  the  mon^gnges, 
wImq  deposited,  be  declared  by  the  act  of  the  legislaHire,  iwMeh  is* 
to  establish  the  whole  measure,  a  further  and  collateral  security  for 
the  amount  of  the  circulatittg  notes :— each  mortgage  for  the 
amomt  of  the  notes  lent  thereon.  Thus  the  note- creditor,  how-- 
ever  well  satisfied  he  might  be  witb  the  original  security  of  the* 
stock,  would  have  another  security  of  probably  twice  the  amounts 
of  the  notes,— a  security  far  superior  to  that  of  an  undefined,  and, 
in  Sonne  meaanreone  may  say,  an  itnaginary  quantity  of  gold  dtpo* 
sited  in  a  bank.  Every  million  of  notes  would  be  represented  by 
four  millions  of  stock  and  about  two  millibns  sterling  in  land ! — 
1  do  not,  however,  mean  to  re^present  diis  additkmal  secnrity  ai^ 
necessary  to  give  strengtb  to  the  original  phm.  I  propose  it  as  sub-' 
ordinate  and  convenient  merely,  not  at  aH  a»  being  esse«lial. 
.1S»  mortgiq^  when  cfeposited  would  be  capable  of  being  t#ana , 
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fentd  like  oAemuitgjgcj^  but  always  sidiject  to  a  gnenl  lieo 
for  AeaaMMBlofAeBolesleiiltfaereoo;  skI  anglrt  be  diKhaiged 
bj  bringiBg  in  to  be  caBceDed  ao  equal  aBMranC  in  notes  of  the 
saoK  kind;  these  being  ranrHlrdlj  (that  k,  an  eqnal  amonnty  not 
the  identical  notes  lent  iqion  cnc^  manff^g^  the  land  oH^t  be 
le^onveyed  to  dK  proper  <i>wner  far  dK  tune  beings  if^ffrhai^rd  of 
theaMitgage,  And,  at  the  aaoK  time,  the  tnnaferied  stock  con- 
aectod  widi  the  moitgaige  so  released,  mi|4it  hr  rf  ti  mifm  rd  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  ahonld  then  bdong. 

B J  this  iKans  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  notes  to  reton  into  the  bank  to  be  camdkd  ; 
a  eicessiie  ■ct.nmnhtion  of  the  quantity: 
kt  also  be  fixed  for  this  pnipose,  and  with  dns 
nhuibj  the  gradnal  aid  final  extinction  of  the  notes  m^gjbt  be  pto- 
«led  lor,  if  a  chaage  of  drenmstanccs  Aonld  require  such  extinc- 
tion. 

Thb  opention  of  lemfis^  iqion  mot^gag^  shouU  be  kl^  I 
think,  to  the  dbcretion  of  Ae  indiiidnab  b j  whom  Ae  hnas  are 
bodi  in  respect  to  the  tides  to  the  awrfg^ed  land^  and 
of  aecniity,  and,  within  some  baits  to  be  presciibed, 
the  penodi  of  repayment  Ao  ;  except  that  soaa 
would  be  proper  murJj  to  asceitain  that  the  loans  were 
bona  fide  iqion  Ae  lands  appean^  in  die  sererd  bmm^i^bs,  mal 
not  eniplqjed  i»r  na J  other  purpose  HI  die  fiist  instance.— Of  which 
the  dqpoak  of  the  mortgages,  with  proper  inspection,  wwnid  Inr- 

The  rnk  of  the  setwilf  would  iqion  dus  footing  rest  upon  each 
r;    but  di^  risk,  after  the  plan  shall  have  henn 
i  iqion  for  some  roaiidinbh  time,  would  he  BMKh  less  thna  it 
KMW  in snmbr  loans;  because,  aa  by  the  aaeam  proposed  Acre 
1  be  r^TbliArd  a  »efT  cxtcnie  r^s«rfer  ^^  mor^^^  die 

would  to  a  gnmt  degree  he  amided. 

Tim  resnidian  of  the  loans  (so  loag  as  it  should  be  tfaougjht 

JMJf  hiait  the  |niutii,  of  the  propoaed  notes  to  the  aaaonnt  uf  die 
ill  ■laii  of  money  bj  ta^^ywnaa  dearons  of  boanwi^    from 
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}>ayment  of  their  debts,  and  by  their  making  agricultural  and  other 
improvements.^ — By  this  means,  abo,  tradesmen  who  are  distressed 
for  want  of  more  early  payment  than  they  now  receive,  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  and  make  itheir  own  payments 
with  greater  facility  and  more  comfort  than  they  can  do  at  present. 

Sect.  VII. — General  Advantages. 

Thus,  public  industry  would  receive  a  new  impulse,  en>- 
ployment  would  be  given  to  many  who  are  now  in  want  of  it,  lands 
now  unimproved  and  waste  would  be  brought  into  cultivation^ 
houses  and  other  .buildings  would  be  repaired  or  erecteJ]^  canals 
•would  be  completed  that  are  now  left  unfinisbtd  for*  want  of. 
money,  bridges  would  be  built,  mines  would  be  worked  new 
sources  of  trade  would  be  opened,  and  conimerce  in  a  thousand 
ways  would  be  invigorated  and  put  into  a  state  of  activity. 

This  may  seem  to  suppose  a  more  free  use  of  the  proposed  mo^ 
ney  than  could  probably  take  place  through  loans  on  land  only ; 
but  in  whatever  way,  or  to  whatever  extent,  the  oKMiey  should  be 
employed,  thejnass  and  quantity  of  useful  and  necessary  coitiQ|0- 
dities,  and  consequently. the  comforts  of  the  people,  would  be  in- 
creased by  this  additional  stimulus  given  to  tte  national  exertion. 
This  increase  would  be  pvoportionably  greater  than  the  increase  of 
montey,  supposing  the  latter  ^  be  added  to  with  discretion  9«nd  bj^ 
slowtmd  gentle  degrees,  and  not  by  an  inundation  of  ne>v  repre- 
sentative signs ;  for  it  must  all  along  be  borne  in  miad>  that  pub- 
lic wisdom  is  to  (firect  the  operation  and  to  be  employed  in 
controlling  the  tides  of  this  new  money. 

Sect.  VIII.— JS^ec^  of  the  Plan  upon  the  Rate  of  Interest,  and 
R^Uctionof  the  Natiormi  Debt. 

One  of  the  most  direct  conse^ii^nces  to  be  expected  from  my 
plan,  is  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.  I£  it  should  be 
reduced  generally  below  fl^  per  cent,  that  reduction  would  take 
away  a  part  of  the  gain  originally  computed  in  the  plan.  But  this 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  good  effects  which  a  low  rate  of 
interest  always  produces,  and  by  .  other  beneficial  cofisequeiKes 
which  the  plan  may  be  made  to  acco^nplisk. 
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.  If^dp^j  thu  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  would  be^  above  all 
other  meamii  1  conceive,  the  best  auxiliary  to  the  fund  established 
by  parliament  for  relieving  the  nation  from  the  pressure  of  its 
great  debt. 

'  A  most  happy  event  it  would  be,  if  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
could  be  reduced  to  four,  and  the  other  stocks  in  like  proportion. 
A  reduction  to  that  extent  would  be  the  same  thing  in  substance  as 
a  gratuitous  extinction  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  national  debt; 
which  eonaiftts  altogether,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  demanding 
payment,  in  the  annuity  payable  by  the  natioh  to  its  creditors. 
JN^or  wonld  it  be  difficult  to  effect  a  reduction  to  this  amount  by 
the  fa^  of  the  p!«i  in  question ;  supposing  the  funds  shall  ever 
again  come  to  Ibe  priees  they  were  at  in  1 792  ;  a  supposition  which 
this  plpm*  would  also  tend  to  realiae.  I  admit  that  this  reduction 
4pan  only  accompany  the  fall  of  the  market«-rate  of  inteiest* 

This  operation  oi  diminishing  the  annual  out*going  might  begin 
.preciariy  at.t|ie  period  when  the  Sinking  Fund  would  lose  part  of  its 
betteficial  efficacy,  in  respect  to  buying  up  the  public  debt,  on 
account  of  die  near  approach  of  3  per  cent,  stock  to  par  ;  in  which 
fitgck  purchases  could  then  no  longer  be  made  with  advantage,  till 
-the  whole  of  the  6  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  stocks  should  be  bought 
lip.  '  ^d  though  the  latter  stocks  would  be  above  par,  the  public 
iwould  derive  no  gain  from  that  circumstance,  though  the  stock-b<J- 
aier  naf|[ht  seem  to  sustain  a  loss  by  )j|;Biving  his  stock  paid  otf  at  par. 
But  the  near  prospect  of  such  an  event  would  keep  those  stocKs 
firom  attaining  the  prices  they  would  otherwise  reach. 

As,  at  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  could  not,  for  tlie  foregoing  reasons,  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  in  buying  up  the  national  debt,  1  submit  it 
might  tbea<%e  better  disposed  of,  as  a  premium,  in  conjunction 
with  the  privilege  of  iyuing  the  notes  in  question,  towards  in- 
ducing monied  men  to  lend  large  sums  of  money  at  a  rate  below 
the  then  current  rate  of  interest  lo  be  applied  in  paying  off  at  par 
chose  debts  which  now  carry  a  high  interest.  It  will  be  soon  found 
that  I  am  not  speaking  without  consiiteration  when  I  talk  of  boi^ 
towing  below  the  current  rate  of  interest,  if  that  is  not  apparent 
already. 

I9  this  way,  though  the  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  might  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  as  before^  still  the  nation  would  be  relieved  by 
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ihe  rediiclion  of  the  atmuity  in  nvhich  the  debt  substantUlly  con- 
sists; and  taxes  might  then  be  repealed, to  a  proportionable  amouitf, 
or  the  Sinking  Find  might  be  enlarged,  stq>po8ing  the  whole  taxes; 
to  be  sustained  some  time  longer  ;  or,  the  sa%^ng  might  be  upplicad 
in  part  to  each  of  these  objects. 

To  e^^pl^u  this  proposed  operation  by  an  example ; — Let  us 
imagine  an  estate  to  be  incumbered  with  a. debt  of  lOOyOOO^.',  at  5 
per  cent,  interest,  or  5000/.  per  annum.  Then  conceive  the  owner 
to  be 'possessed  of  10,000/.  in  ready  money,  which  if  applied  to* 
wards  payment  of  the  debt  would  reduce  it  to  90,000/.,  and  the 
annual  interest  to  4500/*  But  the  owner,  having  regard  as  well  to 
his  own  future  convenience  as  to  that  of  his  family  after  htm^  is 
desirous  that  bis  estate  should  be  liable  to  a  less  annual  ou^^oing ; 
and  therefore  proposes  to  give  the  ten  thousand  pounds  of  w^ich  he 
is  possessed,  cui  (z;  pr&niui^  to  induce  some  person  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  the  estate,  and  to  accept  a  transfer  of  the  security  at  a 
lower  rate  than  5  per  cent.  And^  in  order  further  to  abate  ^ 
interest,  he  offers  to  give  to  the  lender  some  ej?^re/ne/y  valuable 
privileges  of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  command. 
Add  to  this  an  expects^tion  then  formed,  that  the  ciurrent  rate  of 
interest  will  speedily  fall  below  4  per  cent,  by  the  operation  of  some 
known  causes. 

Un^r  tliese  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  that  the  new  lender 
would  advance  his  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  5,  or  even  than  4  per 
cent. — Grant  it  niight  be  $  per  cent. — Aod  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  the  annual  incumbrance  on  the  estate  will  be  reduced*  from 
5000/.  to  SOOO/.  ^ 

I  think  the  analogy  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  10,000/.  represents  the  produce  of  the  sinkin§fund  far  a 
short  period,  suppose  two  or  three  years  (more  or  less) ;  and  the 
privileges  hinted  at  are  correlative  to  the  issuing  of  notes  to  circu- 
late as  money  on  the  credit  of  stock.— The  rest  is  quite  obvious. 
.  Supposing  this  to  be  understood  and  assented  to,  I  may  now  go 
on  to  say,  that  if,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax  should  be'sqpplied  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  effett  produced  in  that  way 
would  be  greater,  atid  the  tdx  iisdf  might  ^ro^ly  b^  made  to 
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cease  iooner^  than  by  its  applicatioo  towards  extinguishiirig  the 
capital  of  the  public  debt. 

And  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  plan 
to  produce  an  abatement  of  taxes,  persons  of  fixed  incomes  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  advantage  connected  with 
the  public  welfore ;  a  circumstance  which  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
and  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thus  explaining  and  confirming  \ 
for  I  am  anxious  that  my  proposal  should  produce  nothing*  but 
good ;  if  that  can  be. 

I  allow,  that  so  far  as  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Ft/ncI  aind  that 
of.  the  Income  Tax  are  called  in  aid  of  this  reduction  of  the  annuity 
the  reduction  would  not  be  gratuitous ;  it  is  true : — but  this  does 
not  hinder  my  first  suggestion  on  this  point  from  being  also  true, 
nam^y,  that  the  reduction  in  question  might  be  brought  about 
merely  and  solely  by  the  help  of  this  plan. — I  believe  it  might, 
considering  the  command  over  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  would 
l^ve  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government:  a  most  important 
control  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  manage  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor ! 

(  Yet  it  still  may  be  proper  to  make  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Income 
Tak  co-operate  to  the  same  end  ;  by  which  means  a  greater  and 
more  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  towards  lessening  the.national 
debt,  than  could  be  managed  by  the  unassisted  operatiqp  of  this 
plan. 

There  certainly  is  not  any  thing  that  can  so  effectually  promote 
this  reduction  of  the  annual  out-going,  as  keeping  the  circulation  of 
moqpy  constantly  full,  and  by  that  means  lowering  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest ;  which  hitherto  there  has  not  existed  the  means  of  doing,  but 
which  by  «  right  use  of  my  plan  may  be  accomplished :  and  this 
makes  it  be,  what  I  humbly  conceive  it  is,— a  great  political  engine ; 
in  a  word,  a  new  power.  I  cannoit  refi*ain  firom  saying  so  much; 
Cor  either  it  is  that,  or  it  is  nothing. 

Sect.  IX. — Bank  of  England. — How  this  Plan 
may  he  connected  with  it* 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee  on 
Bank  Affiiirs,  that  there  were  times  within  the  ten  years  which  pre- 
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ceded  the  bafilc^s  ceasing  to  mdce  payments  in  cash^  ^ben  ^ 
directors  deliberated  on  reducing  the  rate  of  discount,  but  they 
never  did' it;  and  though  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  are  left  to 
be  conjectured)  it  appears  to  me  most  clear  that  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  causes  which  hindered  the  establishment  of  that  salutary  rego- 
ktion,  was  an  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  whedier  they 
could  constancy  keep  the  circulation  full,  or  whether  diey  might 
vulture  to  encourage  the  abundant  circulation  which  a  low  rate  of 
int^est  would  tend  to  promote. 

Ho\v  soon,  under  the  present  ^circumstances,  the  Bank  may  again 
think'  fit  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  (tfkcounts;  Ido  not  pretend  to 
conjecture ;  but  some  considerable  effect  in  that  way  might  proba- 
bly be  produced  by  a  repeal  of  the  present  restriction  on  the  issue 
of  cash. 

I  now  come  to  shew  how  my  plan  may  be  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

I  submit  that  that  Bank>  though  it  has  peculiar  interests  of  its 
own,  may  be  moulded  to  purposes  of  public  utility  within  the  limits 
of  a  just  and  reasonable  I'egard  to  those  its  interests.     It  ought  not^^^ 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  widi  d<|^  regard  to  the  Bank  interests,  1  go  on  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  between  the  bank  capital  and 
effects,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  circulated  on  the  credit 
thereof. 

I  presume  to  suggest,  that  that  proportion  should  be  publicly 
known  and  regulated  by  law.  This  publicity  would  at  all  times 
protect  the  Bank  against  a  run  upon  it,  which  can  only  proceed 
from  panic  fears  and  a  distrust  of  its  security,  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance of  lis  actual  situation. 

The  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Bank,  that  is  to  say, 
circulating  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  capital,  ought  never  to  ex- 
ceed ?L fixed  sum  ;  let  us  suppo9#  twelve  millions. 

All  circulating  bank  paper  beyond  that  amount  ought  to  rest  on 
other  security. 

Now  to  apply  these  principles  ;  let  the  bank  issue  its  own  notes 
instead  of  the  notes  I  have  called  stock-notes.  Let  tfaeVe  be  no 
distinction. 
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But  let  Ilie  Bank  be  fermanenily  prtiteeitd  by  liw  tigMost  pay- 
ing cash  beyond  the  amoant  of  its  own  proper  or  restricted  qntft- 
titj  of  note8<*-^j  omn  debt^^Aie   twelve  i^illioiis  kbove  mentiofied. 

Now  suppose  twenty  millioos  to  be  in  circulation,  or  any  giveb 
sum  exceeding  tweWe  nuliions^  the  bank  n^ight  be  liable  (8iipp«>sing 
the  present  restriction  taken  off)  to  be  called  upon  for  eiuh  to  the 
aoMmnt  of  twelve  millions  ;*-but  the  aiirfrftts  subi  tbey  could 
not  be  required  to  pay  ki  cash ;  therefore  they  couU  not  say  their 
own  establishment  was  endangered  by  the  additional  quantify  of 
notes  circulated  on  the  credit  of  stock. 

But  if  twenty  milliona  were  in  circulation,  the  general  caD  on  the 
baidtifor  cash  may  bb  supposed  to  be  proportionably  greater  than 
if  only  twelve  miifons  circulated ;  therefore  the  buik  feiuist  k^ep  a 
greater  proportion  of  gold  in  their  treasury  to  carry  on  its  bikatness; 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  management  of  the  additional  iisue 
of  notes,  the  bank  should  receive  a  compensati<Mi,  includiiig  a  rea- 
sonable proft.-^I  shall  for  the  present  jrest  the  matter  here  so  filr  as 
"Concerns  the  bank,  couceiviag  that  all  its  essential  tntereits  are  thus 
fully  taken  care  of. 

SscT.  X. — The  Stcmity  md  Convenience  to  the  PuUio^ 
under  thi$  Plan* 

In  respect  to  the  public,  «I  cannot  discover  any  objection  that 
tbey  can  make  to  the  increased  circulation  of  bank  jiotes  upon  the 
principles  now  laid  down.  They  have  been  content  with  an  almost 
total  restriction  of  the  issue  of  gold  in  payment  of  bank  notes,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  equally  well  content  with  having  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  those  notes  permanently  exempted  firom  being 
paid  in  cash,  there  being  other  and  most  abundant  security  for  their 
amount  ? — ^To  suppose  any  inconvenience,  one  must  make  a  pre- 
vious supposition  that  all  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  circu- 
lating upon  the  credit  of  their  o\hi  capital,  are  required  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  with  a  settled  purpose  not  to  let  it  return  there.  But  this 
supposes  the  natural  death  of  the  bank ;  a  perpetual  cessation  of 
its  use  as  a  bank :  a  most  chimerical  supposition  !  But  even  grant- 
ing this  infinitely  improbable  event  to  take  place,  still  the  surplus 
quantity  of  notes  would  be  represented  by  a  fourfold  quantity  of 
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stock  and  a  double  value  in  laniy  aod  thete  roinainnig  notes  woidd 
Ui«o  be  More  convenient  and  necessary  tban  ever :  for  the  Bank  of 
£«gIiMMt  notes,  its  own  |Ht>per  and  restricted. quantitj,  being  sup- 
fo&oi  eitingttiiied,  tke  ^urplus>  qotes  would  be  essentitf Uy  necessary 
to  the.  purposes  of  commefcey  if  any  wens,  aupposed  to  remain. 

TBese  notes  would  therefore  contanne  to  ciicidali  ;  and  by  suit- 
able provisions  to  bfi  made  by  the  legislature  at  that  time*,  might 
be  liquidated  in  gold  and  silver  as  occasion  might  require.  To 
suppose  the  C9ntrary^  is  to  suppose  trade  annihilated  and  all  occa- 
sions for  remittances  from  place  io  place  within  Great  Britain  to  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.  So  that  it  is  only  by  imagming  several 
events  to  tale  place,  each  of  them  involving,  if  not  contradicdioils^ 
at  least  very  high  degrees  of  improbability,  that  the  circulation  (>f 
the  )>ropos6ld  notes  once  biegun  can  be  expected  ever  to  cease. 

The  supposition  of  the  extinction  of  that  quantity  of  noteis  which 
is  petHliariy  to  belong  to  the  Bank  of  England,  I  need  hardly  say 
is  made  by  way  of  argument,  and  not  with  any  expectati6n  of  its 
ever  being  realized.  But  the  very  putting  of  such  a  case,  even  in 
this  way,  may  appear  alarming  to  some;  therefore,  I  might  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  profits  to  result  from  the  new  quantity  of  notes 
should  be,  annually  or  half-yearly,  subjected  in  the  first  place  to 
indemnify  the  Bank  of  England  against  such  loss  or  detriment  as 
this  scheme  may  bring  upon  them ;  that  indemnity  being  made 
good  out  of  the  dividends  of  the  transferred  stock.  I  believe  such 
a  guarantee  (under  circumstances  so  very  improbable)  from  tlje 
new  system  to  the  old  we,  would  not  deprive  the  former,  the  new 
system^  of  any  part  of  its  efficacy,  or  cause  the  stock-proprietors  to 
abate  their  expectations  of  gain  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
The  effect  of  such  arrangement  would  be,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have,  constantly  a  profit  upon  twelve  millions,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  restlicted  or  the  actual  amount  of  their  circulation^ 
not  exceeding  twelve  millions ;  and  the  stock-transferrers  would 
have  the  profit  upon  whatever  might  at  any  time  be  the  additional 
quantity ;  subject,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  to  a  proper  deduction 
out  of  the  dividends  of  tlie  transferred  stock  for  the  charges  of 
management  and  otherwise  in  favour  of  the  Bank. — 1  believe  this 
will  appear  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  will  tilke  the  trouble  of 
thhiking  a  little  upon  the  pbint ;  but  I  am  sensible  this  part  of  the 
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case  requkes  rather-  oiore  attention  than  the  re8t«**-*lt  is,  hoWe^r^ 
of  the  least  consequence^  as  it  applies  only  to  the  most  improbable 
of  all  the  suppositions  which  the  case  requires  to  be  made ;  and  if 
it  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  any  readfr,  it  maji  be  passed 
over^  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  right  compneh^osion  of  the 
scheme ;  for  it  is  only  an  answer  to  a  very.refined  and  even  imagi- 
nary olgection. 


Sect.  X£. — The  questions  restated. 

But,  the  original  question  recurs ;  Is  there  a  want  of  circulating 
money  ?  And  also  the  other  question, — Will  the  public  receive 
and  circulate  these  notes  cls  cash  ?— -Concerning  both  of  which 
questions,  if  I  expressed  naturally  and  without  reserve  all  that  I 
think  and  feel,  I  should  manifest  such  a  degree  of  confidence  of 
having  «iiade  good  what  I  have  had  in  view,  as  would  scarcely  seem 
consistent  with  that  deference  with  which  I  mean,  Sir,  to  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  your  superior  discernment;  as  I  must  ulti- 
mately do  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 

Sect.  X^lh-^Some particular  Objections  stated. 

To  the  public,  therefore,  I  submit  all  that  I  have  said,  together 
also  mih  the  following  objections,  which,  having  been  communi- 
cated to  me,  f  thus  make  known,  because  I  have  already  said,  in 
the  introduction  to  my  first  Letter,  that  I  will  disguise  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  quite  useless  to  hide  any  substantial  objection,  or 
to  suppose  that  any  defects  in  my  scheme  would  escape  the  clear- 
sighted judgment  of  those  who  are  to  decide  upon  it. 

.  » 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  The  national  debt  is  the  wealth  of  individuals;  but  it  is 
wealth  already  empbyed  by  the  state,  and  not  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
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2.  There  is  a  mistake  in  tlt^inkkig^  that  persons  who  take  bank- 

notes would  take  stock-notes.  The  former  are  grounded 
Ion  a  ver3r  different  security  from  the  other ;  as  their  cir-^ 
enlation  is  occasioned  by  a  belief  that  the  bank  is  pos- 
sessed  of  specie  to  answer  the  payment  of  its  note»  when 
called  upon.  . 

3.  The  plan  makes.  eTery  stockholder  a  banker,  issuing  notes 

without  funds,  or  precious  metals,  to  answer  them. 
*  4.  Thjp  stock-notes  would  not,  as  represented  in  the  plan,  be  a 
mortgage  on  the  industiy  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  inac- 
tive capital  of  individuals  and  the  debts  of  government. 

5.  It  is  said,  '^  the  wealth  in  the  funds  is  dead  and  unproduc- 

tive ;"  so  it^  must  with  respect  to  the  profftrietor  y-for  it 
cannot  be  apj>Ued  to  two  purposes. 

6.  It  is  said,  that  a  want  of  money  or  a  representative  sign  should 

^ot  be  known  to  those  who  possess  property  or  credit^ 
well  secured.  But  can  they  have  both  the  property  and 
its  reprBseniative  i 

Sect.  XIII. — Replies  to  those  Objections^  and  Conclusion. 

I  do  not  mean  much  to  lengthen  this  letter  by  replies  to  these 
objections  :  for  I  should  think  I  had  employed  my  time  to  little 
purpose  in  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  should  appear  to  have 
little  confidence  in  the  discernment  of  those  who  wiU  read  this  and 
my  former  letter^ — as  well  as  much  distrust  of  the  candour  and 
openness  to  conviction  of  the  person  who  made  the  objections, — 
if  I  were  now  to  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  time  in  pointing 
out  how  completely  I  have  obviated  all  these  objections.  But, 
without  designing  to  imitate  the  almost  oracular  conciseness  of  the 
objections,  I  think  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  thereto. 

The  first  objection  Itfgs  the  question. — It  admits  the  national 
debt  to  be  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  but  adds^  that  it  is  wealth 
already  employed  by  thcf^state,  arul  not  applicable  to  the  jmrposes 
of  Commerce.  No  reason,  however,  is  assigned'  for  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking^  that  some  part 
of  this  acknowledged  lyealth  of  individuals  may  be  applied  to  pur- 
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poses  of  commeret.  I  hate  beard  the  dbjec^  stated  in  this 
manner  :•*-*'  The  weakh  in  the  funds  m  mmey  speni.^  But  I 
say,  no  ;  it  is  not  money  spent :  it  u,  widi  respect  to  the  credi- 
tor, fMfiejf  lent ;  and  it  is  ^'the  creditor  that  I  propose  it  'to  be 
now  employed,  by  mortgi^ng  his  securily.  The  otgector  did 
not  perceive  that  his  position,  that  this  is-  m<mey  apent^  is  only  . 
true  in  relation  to  the  state^  by  whom,  it  is  nol  irotf  to  be  era* 
'  ployed,  but,  as  before  otAerved,  by  its  credit<)rs.  And  why  may 
not  this  be? — Compare  it  with  any  other  mortgage,  and  it  will 
appear  that  it  mey  procure  credit,  and  be  the  means  of  circulation^ 
in  favour  of  the  mortgagee. 

The  second  objection  also  begs  the  question ;  and^  states  ineor- 
rectly  Ae  ground  upon  which  bank  notes  circulate,  t\'hich  is  not  a 
belief  that  the  bank  if  poiseseed  of  specie  to  answer  the  payment 
of  its  notes  when  called  upon ;  or,  if  such  a  belief  were  the  ground 
of  that  circulation,  it  would  be  a  belief  that  delights  in  evident  im- 
probabilities and  detected  errors. 

Do  we  not  ail  of  us  know,  that  on  the  S7th  of  February  1797, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  710/  possessed  of  specie  to  answer*its 
notes  when  called  upon  ?  Do  we  not  also  know,  that  from  that 
period  to  the  present  we  hate  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Bank  of  England  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  ten  pound  bank  note  i 
Yet  this  did  not,  even  in  February  1797,  when  the  panic  was  at 
its  height,  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  bank  notes ;  which  cir- 
culation is  not  founded  on  the  belief  which  the  objection  supposes, 
but  on  other  and  stronger  grounds,  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 

The  third  objection  asserts  what  is  quite  a  mistake  in  point  of 

fact,  in  saying  that  the  proposed  notes  would  be  issued  *^  without 

funds ;"  unless  it  be  true  that  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  England 

in  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  is  not  a  fund  for  the 

security  of  its  own  notes.' 

,  The  fourth  objection  is  inconsistent  with  the  third,  in  represent- 
ing that  to  be  inactive  capital,  which  before  had  been  described 


'  The  psrmaQenc  debt  owing  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  beacs  iatorssl  at 
3  per  cont.  but  is  not  in  3  per  cent,  consols.  Thtit  and  the  other  debts  du£ 
to  the  Bank  on  Exchequer  Bills,  &c.  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  thf 
Bank- funds. 
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as  nofuf^.  This  otjectioii  al«o  quotes  imperfectly  wiuit  I  haye 
smdy  wbicb  was^  that  the  security  upon  which  the  notes  are  to  cir- 
culate would  be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  and  industry  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  J  re-insert.  Why  does  t)ie  objection  drop 
the  property  of  the  nation  as  a  part  of  the  security  9  and  why 
call  the  national  fu.ids  the  debts  of  government,  when  they  are  the 
debts  of  the  whole  ^»iry  ? 

Debts  not  funded  may  be  called  gdfemment  debts.  These,  if 
contracted  without  parliamentary  authority,  the  nation  may  decline 
to  sanction  and  adopt :  but  wheil  once  funds  are  provided  to  secure 
themi  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  th«  debts  become  from 
thenceforth  debts  of  the  nation,  and  are  secured  upon  the  land,  the 
money,  the  goods,  the  commerce,  and  the  industry  ^f  the  country  ; 
and,  with  all  these,  the  publH faith  is  pledged  to  the  creditors. 

The  fifth  objection  again  begs  the  question  ;  for  I  have  shewn 
how.  the  wealth  in  the  funds  may  be  applied  to  two  purposes ;  if 
the  principles  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish  by  argument, 
and  not  by  mere  assertion,  are  found  to  be  valid. 

To  the  sixth  objection  I  answer,  that  those  who  possess  property 
of  any  kind  may  possess  that  property  in  a  mortgaged  state,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  a  representatiiie  sign  to  the  extent  oj  the 
mortgage. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  have  omitted  some 
things  that  might  be  said  in  confirmation  of  my  positions,  and  per- 
haps even  some  explanations  that  may  be  thought  necessary  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  minlUe  statements ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  leave 
the  matter  here. — Pennit  me,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  what 
I  cannot  but  think  very  honourable  to  myself — I  mean,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sincere  and  respectful  attachment  with  which  1  am 
bound  ^ver  to  be, 

SIR, 
Ypur  devoted  and  faithful  servant, 
*  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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STATE  OF  THE  NATION,  &c/ 


Among  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  late  \irar,  the 
errors  into  which  the  proprietors  of  land  have  been  betrayed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  have  had  consequences  perhaps  as  un- 
happy as  any. 

That  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  most  substantial  wealth 
of  a  nation  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  controverted.  This 
is  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  a  gift  to  which  a  great  part, 
of  its  value  must  be  imparted  by  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  Man :  and  this  value  becomes  greater  as  the  industry 
employed  is  morie  skilful  and  energetic,  and  as  the  physical 
obstructions  by  which  it  is  counteracted  are  fewer,  or  less 
powerful;  the  value  of  land  being  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
duce  after  the  cost  of  culture  and  the  eflfects  of  counter- 
acting incidents  are  deducted. 


^  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  Dissertation^  vrhich 
came  to  us  by  a  circuitous  route,  is  hj  an  author  who  has  already 
favoured  us  with  one  of  the  most  judicious  tracts  on  the  Importation 
of  Com^  which  the  late  prohibitory  bill  occasioned. 
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In  this  view  of  the  subject.  Great  Britain,  situated  in  a 
high  latitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  by  the  vapours 
of  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  the  sky  obscured,  and 
the  temperature  rendered  variable,  and  frequently  cold  and 
ungeoial,  could  not  naturally  be  expected  to  rank  high  as 
an  agricultural  country.  But  the  genius  of  the  people, 
cherished  by  a  political  constitution,  propitious  to  individual 
exertion,  breaking  through  the  limited  bounds  which  nature 
.  seemed  to  have  prescribed,  directed  all  the  labour,  ingenuity, 
.and  enterprise,  which  could  not  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed on  the  soil,  in  cultivating  the  mechanic  arts.  Ia 
these  the  nation  gradually  made  great  progress,  till  the  seas 
were  covered  with  its  ships,  wafting  its  commodities  to  dis- 
tant lands,  and  bringing  valuable  returns.  By  this  success- 
ful comiperce^  the  great  body  of  the  popple,  whose  depen- 
dence is  on  their  labour,  being  fully  en\ployed»  and  amply 
rewarded,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  By  this  advancing  increase  of  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  consumers,  the  cultivators  of  land 
were  aroused  to  the  utoiost^  activity  to  raise  productions  for 
^upplymg  this  very  encouraging  market. 

ITiis  is  the  great  cause  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain 
having  lately  arrived  at  such  a  highly  respectable  state,  in 
spite  of  its  repulsive  climate,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mode . 
.  by  which  it  could  have  been  thus  advanced.     The  growing  " 
.numbers  and  successful  industry  of  consumers  opening  a 
sure  and  regular  market  for  all  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  furnishing  every  thing  necessary  and  convenient  i^  ex- 
change, stimulated  the  exertions  of  cultivators  to  supply 
this  most  excellent  market     For  this  purpose  the  lessons 
.of  experience  were  diligently  put  in  practices-more  knovr- 
.  ledge  was  eagerly  studied — ^more  method  and  expertness 
acquired— rand  British  husbandm.ezi  attained  an  extent  of 
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skill  and  dexterity  not  to  be  found  in  many  cmintries.  At 
the  satne  time,  indiistrbus  consumers  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
deriving  their  subastence  chiefly  from  their  own  country, 
in  the  most  convenient  way,  and  in  the  most  wholesome 
condition ;  and  with  the  encouragement  which  the  growing 
opulence  of  their  fellow'  citizens  gave  to  their  various  oc- 
cupations they  cheerfully  pursued  their  industry.  Thus 
these  two  great  classes,  whose  interests  are  inseparable, 
were  fellow  labourers  in  the  great  national  work  of  pra- 
moting  the  power  and  wealth  of  their  country ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  combined  exertions,  the  fields  have  been 
greatly  improved,  the  value  of  land  augmented,  tod  the 
revenue  of  landholders  advanced.  The  farmers  also  had, 
many  of  them,  by  skill,  industry,  and  economy,  improved 
their  cffcumstances,  and  were  possessed  of  capitals  sufficient 
to  cultivate  their  farms  with  good  effect. 

Such  was  the  happy  state  of  Great  Britain  when  her 
rulers,  proudly  contemplating  the  riches  which  the  nation 
had  acquired,  and  which  they  seemfed  to  have  thought  in- 
exhaustible, rashly  became  the  chief  parties  in  a  war  which 
the  powers  of  the  continent  had  lately  commenced  against 
the  mad  revolutionists  of  France.  -  In  this  long  wastefiil  war, 
under  the  dreadful  consequences  of  which  the  nation  now 
groans,  the  national  wealth  has  been  consumed,  partly  ih 
importing  corn^to  feed  the  people  at  home,  and  much  more 
in  expensive  military  operations  abroad.  But  as  the  waste 
which  war  always  occasions  kept  up  the  price  of  com,  and  as- 
the  great  impetus  which  the  national  commerce  had  acquired 
still  continued  to  keep  it  in  motion,  landholders  fell  into  the 
unfortunate  mistake  that  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the 
high  wages  of  labour  occasioned  by  the  war,  were  not  the 
consequences  of  that  contingency,  but  of  a  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  wealth,  and  that  industrious  consumers,  who 
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already  bore  so  much,  could  bear  any  burden ;  and  with  a 
perverted  judgment^  rejoiced  in  the  war,  as  an  animated 
principle,  in  this  high  state  of  prosperity.  Under  this 
delusion,  they  fondly  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
flattering  circumstances,  by  promoting  a  particular  interest 
of  their  ovirn,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  community :  and  tbose^ 
whom  the  concurring  suffrages  of  interest  and  duty  had 
now  constituted  the  patrons  of  Agriculture  having  instituted 
a  system  of  minute  inquisition  into  the  business  of  rural 
economy,  and  instead  of  employing  their  superior  talents 
and  oportunities  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  in 
ordei*  to  discover  the  n^eans  by  which  any  of  her  latent 
powers  might  be  unveiled,  and  Converted  to  the  advantage 
of  cultivators  and  of  mankind,  having  chiefly  directed  their 
puny  researches  *to  the  farmer's  cabin,  searching  every  re* 
cess  and  secret  comer  to  find  any  lurking  penny  which 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  landholders'  pocket ;  landholders, 
2dded  by  the  result  of  such  researches,  seized  every  oj^or- 
tjinity  of  raising  land-rents  to  an  extravagant  pitch  :  and  in 
this  tbey  were  fully  seconded  by  farmers,  who  w<^ra  at  tH^ 
same  time  under  a  similat  delusion  ;  and  to  ^  this  on  a 
firmer  basis,  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  and  in. 
1804,  additional  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
•  com  were  obtained,  on  the  supposition  -that  the  price  of 
com  might  always  be  kept  high,  whatever  alteration  might 
happen  in  the  statfe  of  the  country;  and  regarding  this 
measure  as  an  universal  specific^  landholders  again,  in  the 
filC^  of  a  formidable  opposition,  obtained  greater  restrictiona 
in  1815, 

That  the  whole  of  this  conduct  proceeded  from  gross  de- 

.  loMon,  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  illustration.    Some 

Regulations  may  be  proper  to  prevent  too  great  a^  influx  of 

com  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  otber  thinly  ipr 
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habited  and  fertile  countries,  where  nature  yields  her  trea-- 
sures  with  almost  unsolicited  bounty,  in  times  of  domestic 
plenty,  coming  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  home-grOwn 
corn.  But  such  regulations  should  be  so  ordered  as  not  to 
occasion  sudden  starts  of  dearth,  to  straiten  the  subsistence, 
and  trench  upon  the  small  comforts  of  the  industrious  p6dr» 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  as  British  Agriculture 
has  been  stimulated,  by  the  spirited  industry  and  growing 
numbers  of  the  niechanical  class  of  its  own  people  to  a  re- 
spectability which  it  never  could  ^have  attained  had  this  sup- 
port been  wanting  or  less  powerful,  so  its  success  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  the  same  agency.  That  the  industry  of 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts  may  succeed,  and  of 
course  their  numbers  be  maintained,  they  must  be  abFe  to 
procure  food  and  some  degree  of  comfort  by  means  of  what 
they  can  earn ;  that  an  equal  intercourse  may  be  preserved 
with  other  countries  to  keep  mechanical  and  conimercial 
industry  in  activity,  the  proportion  between  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  th%;  »-cwa» J.  nf  lahniir  mu$t  not  differ  very 
-«i4<ioiy  In.  tine  country  from  that  of  the  surrounding  tiatioiis. 
All  attempts  therefore  to  raise  the  price  of  com  beyond 
these  impassable  limits  must  have  an  opposite  effect.  iIf  the 
price  of  com  in  Britain  exclude  her  people  from  an  equal 
interchange  of  commodities  with  her  neighbour^,  if  it  be 
raised  beyond  the  ability  of  industrious  consumers  to  pur- 
chase their  subsistence  commerce  must  languish,  and  labor* 
ing  people  must  either  go  to  seek  their  subsistence  elise- 
where,  or  perish  in  every  kind  of  wretchedness ;  and  thus 
the  value  of  land  must  sink  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  did  indeed,  in  some 
meadsure,  justify  the  additional  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com  in  1804.  The  crops  of  1799  and  1801^ 
having  been  deficient,  s^nd  the  waste  of  war  increasing  the 
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scarcity,  a  great  importation  of  com  vas  requireid.  But 
some  more  plentiful  crops  having  succeeded,  the  o^ers 
and  occupiers  of  land  thought  it  hard  that  the  cultivators  of 
fertile  countries,  enjoying  peace,  should  so  freely  come  is 
and  undersell  those  at  home,  who  were  laboring  under  the^ 
hardships  of  war,  so  long  as  the  prosperous  state  of  com- ' 
merce  and  manufaicture  enabled  consumers  to  give  such  a 
price  for  com  as  the  state  of  things  at  that  period  demanded. 
To  this  the  nation  quietly  submitted.  But  there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  additional  restrictions 
of  1815.  The  people  hadj  with  unexampled  patience,  suf- 
fered a  long  course  of  severe  privadons ;  they  had  bravely 
fought,  and  freely  bled,  in  a  war  supported  by  the  great 
and  opul^t  for  the  security  of  their  privileges  and  posses- 
sions, and  fondly  cherished  the  prospea  of  some  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings  on  the  return  of  peace:  besides,  com- 
merce and  manufacture  had  begun  to  slacken,  and  many 
were  returning  from  the  war  to  their  former  employ ment§» 
and  employment  being  less  abundant,  might  naturally  be 
expteted  to  be  more  moderately  rewarded ;  and  hence  more 
moderate  prices  of  com  were  the  more  necessary.  The  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  the  price  of  com,  at  such  a  time,  indicated 
no  less  a  hardness  orheart  than  a  perversity  of  judgment ! !  i 
No  measure,  perhaps,  ever  excited  so  great,  so  general,  or 
so  just  an  irritation,  and  hone  is  more  likely  to  leave  a  more 
bsiiiig  impression.  If  this  preposterous  measure  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  wish  of  the  promoters,  the  presefit  distress  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  much  accelerated,  and  while  it 
remains  unrepealed,  it  will  hang  upon  the  nation  like  a  ' 
mill-stone  to  obistruct  its  recovery. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that,  in  the  failure  of  home-consumption. 
Agriculture  may  be  supported  by  exporting  com  from  a 
coimtry  where  corn  has  long  been  much  dearer  than  in 
those  which  surround  it.    If  British  Agriculture  has  ndt 
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heed  sidkiemly  supported  by  ike  excellttt  bome-narkeC 
which  it  has  long  enjoyed^  it  would  he  hr  worse  supported 
by  exporting  com  to  countries  where  sc»l  and  climate  are. 
qsbre  auspicious,  and  labour  less  liberally  rewarded,  or  con* 
tending  in  a  foreign  port  witb  the  com  of  such  countries^ 
To  talk  of  aiding  exportation  by  bounties  or  drawbacks,  in 
such  circumstances,  ia  grossly  absurd*  To  maintain  the 
price  of  com  at  any  thing  near  the  a^verage  price  which  it 
^  brought  for  twenty  years  past  would  require  extraor* 
dinary  bounties.  It  is  not  like  the  business  of  financiers  to 
levy  large  revenue  from  a  country,  to  return  them  s^ahi  in 
bounties  or  drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of  its  com,  Aar 
does  it  appear  that  they  would  serve  their  country  by  so  doing. 
'  Land-holders  have  therefore  fallen  into  an  egregious 
error,  in  assuming  a  separate  interest  of  their  own,  and  at- 
tempting to  afEx  a  high  price  on  com,  without  attending  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  industrious  consumers  by  whose 
means  the  value  of  land  has  been  so  much  advanced,  or 
con^dering  if  the  latter  would  be  able  to  pursue  thetr 
valuable  industry  on  such  terms.  They  have  thus,  by  at- 
tempting the  impossibility  of  separating  their  own  interest 
from  that  of  the  nation,  so  £ar  as  they  could,  undermined 
both }  they  have  abandoned  the  Hberal  character  naturally 
attached  to  their  ^uation ;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  es- 
teem smd  respect  of  the  lower  orders,  accepted  their  scorn 
and  aversion,  without  attaining  any  end  at  which  they  have 
perversely  aimed.  Though  land  be  the  basis  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  source  of  every  thing  neces^u-y  for  the 
support  of  life,  it  is  the  application  of  skill  and  industry 
alone,  which  extracts  its  valuable  productions ;  and  suck 
api^icatic»i  must  be  ttiote  intense  as  the  resistance  of  soil 
Had  climate  is  greater,  and  of  cotirse  must  require  a  strcmger 
Iftodve  to  smimate  its  exertions;  and  this  the  vigorous  in- 
l&u$try  of  the  other  class  has  amply  exkftwted  to  agriculture 
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in  Great  Britain.  By  comparing  the  humble  state  of  this 
art  in  countries  blessed  \vith  the  happiest  soil  and  clime 
where  this  motive  is  absent  or  feeble^  with  the  perfection  to 
which  British  agriculture  has  lately  arrived,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  appreciate  the  immense  value  which  the  successful 
industry  of  consumers  haft  stamped  on  the  soil  It  will  then 
be  obvious  that  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  landed  men  warmly 
to  embrace  every  measure  tending  to  soften  the  hardships^ 
alleviate  the  calamities,  and  promote  the  comforts  of  this 
great  class  of  people,  whose  industry  'has  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  value  of  land-property,  and  by  whose  prosperity 
^Hl&ne  such  value  can  be  preserved ;  particularly,  not  vainly 
to  expect  advantage  by  hampering  their  subsistence,  but  to 
<fo  eviery  thing  pos^ble  to  accommodate  them  with  food  at 
the  rate  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  tp  prosecute  their  industry  on  the  same  terms  with 
dther  countries,  and  the  nation  be  enabled  to  preserve  an 
advantageous  intercourse  with  those  around  it.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  {)resent  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  me- 
chanical industry  revive  and  support  agriculture :  whereas 
aft  opposite  condiirf  Isk  cailv  aidinir  the  Dr**w»tif  Htfttroe*  ^^ 
precipitate  the  decadence  with  whkh  the  nation  is  threatened, 
and  in  which  the  value  of  land,  and  the  interest  of  proprie^ 
tors  must  be  involved* 

The  delusion  which  prompted  landholders  to  assume  an 
mterest  separate  from  that  of  the  community,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  other  bad  consequences.  By  mistakmg  a  state 
of  warfare  for  a  permanent  state  of  prosperity,  and  raismg 
dieir  vents  to  an  extravagant  height  to  comport  with  it, 
they  have  enfeebled  the  power  of  agriculture*  Landholders 
have  indeed  enjoyed  large  revenues  for  some  time  past ; 
but  the  failure,  which^  now  succeeds,  must  be  felt  as  a 
paiafttl  privadon ;  and  what  is  still  wbrse^  this  mcreased 
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revenue,  with  war-taxes,  the  great  and  sudden  fall  of  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  end  of  1814,  &c.  has  been  gradually 
consun^ing  the  capitals  of  farmers.  Every  one  knows  that 
without  an  adequate  capital,  a  farm  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
advantage ;  and  surely  that  which  i$  possessed  by  skilful, 
experienced  men,  and  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  disdpating  of 
this  capital  is  breaking  the  arms  of  agriculture ;  for  where 
is  capital  to  be  found  to  supply  the  loss  ?  or  who  will  risk 
their  capital  in  an  employment  by  which  those  have  been 
ruined,  who  have  acquitted  themselves  so  handsomely  in  it  ? 
To  have  the  charge  of  bringing  forward  all  that  skill  and 
industry  can  extract  from  the  soil  for  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  the  nation — for  upholding  the  rank  of  the  superior 
orders,  and  preserving  the  existence  of  the  lower,  is  an  im- 
portant trust.  An  employment  of  such  radical  importance, 
in  which  the  success,  of  any  individual  is  so  £ur  from  en- 
croaching on  that  of  others  that  every  judicious  exertion 
for  private  emolument,  by  making  land  more  productive* 
promotes  the  power  and  wealth  of  the^tate,  has  something 
is^Hif^^mi,^  Aif^gm^iG^  ahoiif  It  1  and  a  wisft  nation  will  con- 
sider it  as  such,  and  cherish  its  native  feelings,  by  regarding 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  importacd  employment 
in  a  respectable  light.  This  is  equally  the  interest  of  land- 
liolders,  as  by  men  of  a  liberal  independent  character  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  will  be  most  successfully  con- 
ducted. By  straitening  the  circumstances  of  husbandmen^ 
by  over  racked  rents,  their  spirits  are  depressed,  their,  in- 
dustry enfeebled,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  sus- 
pended. They  should  therefore  be  placed  ki  kidependent 
circumstances,  and  have  the  prospect  of  earning,  at  least, 
as  great  personal  emplument  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
same  abilities,  capital  and  industry  in^tber  Ihes  of  businessi^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  full  security  for  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  labours.  Siich  husbandmen  would  discern  it  to  be 
for  their  interest  to  accommodate  an  industrious  population 
with  provisions  at  such  rates  as  the  wages  of  their  labour 
could  aiFord,  and  turn  their  attention  to  that  purpose.  And 

.  thus  cultivators  and  consumers  would  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  improvement  of  the  coimtry ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  increased,  the  value  of  land  would  also  increase. 
The  former  asserfers  of  an  interest  attached  to  land-. 

'  property,' exclusive  of  that  of  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  regarded  the  bounty  to  encourage  ex- 
portation as  an  important  branch  of  their  system ;  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  idly  employed  to  display  the  wisdom  of 
that  measure,  which  requires  no  other  refutation  than  that 
which  time,  aiid  the  alterations  accompanying  it,^  has  since 
exhibited.  Their  successors  of  the  present  day,  however, 
embrace  the  same  iheasure  as  fondly  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  alterations.  But  the  puzzling  question,  so  much  agi- 
tated, whether  the  nation  has  been  enriched  or  impoverished 
by  the  practice  of  pronxoting  the  exportation  of  com,b^ 
boundes,  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  caitiilyris  ndw^  n^. 
For  the  hst  forty  years  the  surplus  growth  of  British  com, 
in  any  year,  has  been  niore  than  counterbalance  by  the 
deficiency  of  succeeding  y^rs,  although  the  improvement 
of  the  fields,  and  the  increase  of  land-produce,  has  be^ 
greater  during  that  period  than  any  preceding  one.  .We 
may  safely  assert,  therefore,  that  however  it  may  have  been 
ill  former  dmes,  the  nation  has  been  as  much  impoverished 
by  the  exportation  of  the  last  forty  years  as  the  amount  of 
tll^  bounties  paid  to  exporters ;  since  the  surplus  of  a  plen- 
tiful year  might  have  been  economically  saved,  to  supply 
die  deficiency  of  the  following.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  average  price  of  com  in  Britain  has  exceeded  that  on 
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the  iiootinent  more  than  informer  times,  and  now,  in  l817r 
the  former  is  said  to  double  the  latter :  to  force  the  ex- 
portation  of  corn  by  bounties,  with  such  odds,  would  surely 
be  a  ruinous  traffic. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  bu$ines^  of  agriculture  is  to  apply 
all  the  skill  and  labour  reqAiisito  to  obtain  from  the  soil  the 
greatest  possible  surplus  of  produce,  above  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  in  such 
plenty  and  comfort  as  to  facilitate  their  industry,  and  main- 
tam  or  bcrease  their  numbers,  and  thus  ensure  the  best 
market  for  its  productions,  exporting  whatever  residue  may 
be,  if  it  can  find  a  proper  market.  Land,  thus  cultivated, 
is  the  basis  of  power  and  wealth,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  an 
employment  of  the  first  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state*  But  when  the  expense  of  cultivation  exceeds  the  re- 
turn, obtainable  in  a  limited  period,  agriculture  changes  its 
beneficial  character,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  weakness  and 
poverty.  There  are  spaces  in  the  cbut^try  left  in  a  waste 
state  on  account  of  their  apparent  sterility,  often  destitute  of 
soil,  or  having  a  thin,  ill-constructed  eoil,  upon  a  defective 
bottom,  and  bavi]%  jH'oduced  no  fermentable  herbage,  con- 
tain none  of  its  spculs  in  their  bosom.  Unless  such  ^acea 
can  be  made  to  produce  grass  or  timber  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are.  Such 
sp9ces  being  destitute  of  all  the  qualifications  of  good  corn- 
land,  the  vain  attempt  to  confer  such  qualifications  by  much 
labour  and  expense  which  could  never  be  repaid,  must  tend 
ta  the  diminution  of  national  wealth.  Thus  public  premiums 
and  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  ar^  of 
as  doubtful  unport  as  those  bestowed  on  commerce  and 
manufacture,  and  those  who  require  the  aid  of  the  public 
revenue  to  convert  barren  into  fertile  lands,  do  not  appear 
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to  be  moro  wrttct  in  this  than  in  odier  arddes  of  the  e3&- 
jelttsrre  system  of  the  landed  interest 

But  though  the  population  of  a  country  be  the  genuine 
support  of  its  agriculture^  and  nrhen  industry  is  prosperous^ 
trill  prove  an  effectual  one  at  this  distressfol  time,  when 
many  are  pining  for  y^ant  of  bread,  and  the  means  of  eanmig 
it,  the  preserraticm  of  the  nation  demands  that  the  starving 
multitude  be  kq)t  alive  by  means  of  some  employment; 
and  this  might  be  directed  so  as  to  promote  the  agricultural, 
the  most  important  national  interest  For  this  impdrtafit 
end,  a  large  sum  £rom  the  public  revenue  should  be  Wf- 
plied ;  and  this  ui^nt  duty  it  is  not  likely  a  "vrise  govern- 
ment vrill  longer  overlook,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of 
its  finism^es ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  wealthy  individuals 
will  liberally  follow  the  example.  With  such  funds, 
many  unemployed  people  might  be  put  to  work  all  over 
the  country  in  constructing  or  improving  useful  roads,  m 
making  or  improving  common  water^courses,  by  which  ex- 
tensive districts  might  be  more  effectually  drained,  or  water 
ifiverted  from  being  ii^urious,  to  serve  useful  purposes.; 
in  gaining  rich  low-lands  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  by  embankments,  &c.  &c.  Many,  whose  hard  labours 
are  now  superseded  by  the  decline  of  manufacture  and  the 
substitution  of  machinery,  might  thus  earn  a  subsisftence  by 
perfoFming  valuable  services  to  the  natioa.  As  it  is  not 
probable  such  nnnnbers  can  ever  again  be  recalled  to  theur 
foanner  manufactures,  those  people,  acquiring  dextericyin 
d^  use  of  ruial  implements  of  labour,  might,  in  timt  caariy 
a  more  accurate  culture  over  the  face  of  the  counby  ;  and 
in  masy  ways  their  labour  be  directed  to  improve  the  vahie 
of  land,  while  their  existence  was  preserved  in  humble 
comfoirt  '  ; 

In  Aie  meaa  timc^  since  Britain  is  so  circumstanced  tligt 
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•she  cannot  be  a  great  agricultural  country  by  means  of 
exporting  com,,  the  dread  of  lowering  the. value  of  that 
article  may  be  quieted,  by  laying  more  of  the  country  in 
.grass.    The. gloomy  and  humid  atmosphere  of  these  islands 
'IS  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  of  com,  the 
fomier  requiring  less  ^unshine  than  the  latter;  and  the 
provisipns  procured  by  nveans  of  grass  are  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  com.     Land  laid  properly  in  grass  is  always  ac« 
,  quiring  some  additional  fertiKty ;  and  when  com  comes  to 
:  be  demanded,  such  land  will  yield  plentiful  crops  at  Jess 
•expense.    This  alternate  shifting,  may  serve  as  a  succeda- 
neum  for  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  com ;  and  the  ad- 
ditional fertility  acquired  by  the  soil  under  such  treatment, 
<  will  be  in  store  to  feed  increasing  numbers  of  people,  if 
prosperity  shall  return. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  an  interest  in  land- 
.  property,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  community,  and  since  all 
attempts  of  the  kind  are  productive  of  disadvantage,  disap- 
pointment, and  disgrace,   it   would  surely  be  becoming 
:  country  gentlemen  to  abandon  a  mistaken  selfishness  so 
hostile  to  their  own  mterest  and  happiness,  and  resume 
•  the  former  respectable  character,  in  which  their  advantage 
'  and  enjoyment  are  only  to  be  found.     The  unparalleled 
national  distress,  the  failure  of  industry,  the  misery  of  a 
suffering  people,  and  the  alarming  prospect  of  what  is  still 
to  follow,  threaten  a  fatal  decline  from  the  prosperity 
•which   the  nation  has  long  enjoyed,  if  some    effectual 
remedy  be  not  speedily  appli^.    As  none  have  so  deep 
a  stake    in ,  the  preservation   of  their  country  as  land 
proprietors^  so  none  can  have  so  much  power  to  siq>port  it 
as  that  great  body,  if  they  would  corcUally  unite  their  best 
endeavours  for  that  purpose.     Let  them,  then,  dropping 
all  party  feelings,  make  a  joint  and  earnest  call  on  Governi* 
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ment  for  the  means  of  employing  the  starving  poor,  to 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  liberally  contribute.  Let  them 
instantly  apply  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  ilU 
judged  coQi-law,  which  is  now  enhancing  the  misery  of 
the  people.  Let  them,  in  their  respective  provinces,  hold 
out  a  healing'  hand  to  the  distressed  sufferers,  by  sympa- 
thising with  them,  soothing  their  irritated  feelings,  and 
show-  in  every  respect  that  they  entertain  a  proper  ,value 
for  them  as  brethren,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
In  short,  let  them,  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  show 
that  they  atre  actively  disposed  to  promote  their  own  interest 
by  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  means,  that  of  restoring 
the  comfort  of  the  lower  class.  If,  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertion of  such  endeavours,  the  threatened  decadence  shall 
be  avehed,  and  matters  restored  to  a  proper  level,  the 
industry  of  the  people  may  glide  into  new  channels,  and 
proceed  with  renovated  activity.  Agriculture  will  then 
revive,  and  the  value  of  land  advance  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Xhb  subject  of  the  following  pages  has,  for  some  years  past,  become 
iavolved  in  so  many  different  questions,  and  subject  to  sach  various 
opinions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  intelligent  stranger,  who  . 
visited  this  country,  with  a  view  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  natureand  spirit  of  our  polity,  to  form  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  it.  Delohne  and  Blackstone  have  rather  given  us  panegyrics  on 
the  government,  than  described  the  real  springs  which  actuate  the 
complicated  machine ;  each  has  drawn  an  abstract  theory  of  what  its 
operations  should  be,  rather  than  a  real  picture  of  what  they  are.  In 
resHolihg  those  works  one  might  suppose  this  government  had  been 
framed  by  some  superior  intelligence,  and  calculated  by  the  same 
power  for  the  use  of  man :  no  allowance  is  there  made  for  human 
frailties,  or  vices,  for  selfishness,  corruption,  faction,  and  ambition ;  the 
theoretical  balance  is  set  up,  and  they  tell  us  all  turns  on  its  pivot* 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  begin  to  examine  the  machine  of  the 
government  practically,  all  the  strongly  marked  features  delineated 
by  these  writers  gradually  fede  away^  and  we  find  oi^rselves  sur« 
rounded  by  all  the  cabal  and  selfish  views,  to  which  human  institu- 
tions are  and  must  continue  liable,  as  long  as  man  remains  as  he  has 
been  formed  by  the  power  which  produced  him.  ^ 

Every  possible  system  of  government  has. been  already  tried  in  some 
time  or  place,  and  it  has  been  found  that  each  has  its  peculiar  defects. 
To  get  rid  of  the  inconveuiences  of  one  system,  by  establishing 
another,  is  only  to  fly  from  evils  we  are  accustomed  to  struggle  with, 
in  order  to  introduce  others,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  combat, 
and  the  history  of  all  revolutions  is  only  ap  elucidation  of  this  principle ; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  palliate  those  evils  which  press  hard  upon  us,  by 
modifying  the  law»  we  live  under :  if  we  attempt  to  go  on  a  new 
principle,  we  have  our  work  to  begin  again,  and  new  mischief  to 
provide  against,  which,  as  We  cannot  foresee,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
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{fietretiting.    It  has  been  the  practice  of  former 'writers^  to  d^scifbe 
the'superioHty  and  excellence  of  tbe  British  government  over  that  of 
other  states ;  and  it  must  be  confessed^  that  there  is  so  much  to  praii^^' " 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  transported  ivitb  the  sub* 
j€ct  as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  imperfections. 

The  flattery  which  has  resounded,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  thd' 
ears  of  Englishmen,  has  had  its  share  in  supporting  this  fallacy ;  and 
the  British  constitution  has  been  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
human  institutioois.  The  dedgn  of  this  work  is  not  to  run  eounterto 
those  fevorabte  impressions,  Qor  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  reverse  of 
what  has  bieen  so  triamphantly  advanced.  Its  object  is  merely  16 
point  out  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  system  is  liable ;  to  ti^de, 
if  possible,  their  cau^s  ;  and,  so  far  from  recommending  any  supposed 
infallible  remedy,  rather  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against  the  dreams 
of  theorists,  who,  under  pretence  of  making  us  quite  perfect,  wonld 
phmge  us  into  confusion,  frpjfi  which  we  can  never  emerge  but  by  the 
dread^l  tranquillity  of  luilitary  despotism.  We  have  already  once 
ru9  this  career;  and  the  restoration  of  kingly  government  vras  wel-' 
come,d  as  a  blessing  even  by  the  dupes  of  those  visionary  schemes 
which  had  destroyed  it. — But  if  we  aga^n  precipitate  ourselves  into  the 
same  abyss,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  tragedy  will  end  in  the  fam^ 
manner  1  Can  we  calculate  on  the  return  of  a  second  Alonk  J.  a  mdti 
with  just  talent  enough  to  profit  by  the  crisis,  and  wholly  void  of  alt 
aipbition^  or  even  spirit  tb  play  a  high  part*  The  fallacy  of  sucJi  a 
hope  has  been  seen  in  France^  Much  as  this  country  is  indebted  to 
its  Parliainents  for  the  b1es.sings  it  enjoys ;  much  as  that  council  has' 
been  the  bulwark  of  British  liberty ;  still  we  ought  not  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  evil  consequences  of  carrying  our  admmition  too  far/ 
We  should  pever  lose  sight  of  this  axiom,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ai:e  jto  be  considered  as  the  defenders  of  oar  privileges,  not  as  bur 
i^aslers.  It  is  to  the  crown  we  owe  allegiance,  and  while  every  attempt 
to  violate  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  abandoned  by  the  latter,  we 
ottgbt  to  moderate  our  extreme  jealousy  of  that«  in  which  consists  the' 
supreme  power  of  the  state ;  lest,  by  depriving  it  of  its  influence,  we' 
by  degrees  transfer  a  power,  which  we  cannot  annihilate,  into  other 
ban^s.    On  this  subject,  more  will  be  said  in  the  jseq^el. 

The  alarming  incrcfase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown  is  a^ 
spbject  so  popular,  and  on  which  so  many  have  exerted  their  eloquence 
by  prating  in  parliam6)tit,  that  it  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers, 
-irhen  they  come  to  sec,  tiiat,  according  to  this  view,  the  evils  we  suflfer 
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tt&njk  rutber  frpm  tbe^^  vary  opposite  canse.  The  afdent  laiters  nf 
freedom  will  f^rhaps  be  startled,  when  they  are  told,  that,  if  ever  we  lose 
cmr  liberties,  it  will  more  probably  arise  from  those  who  are  placed 
^  the  defenders  of  them,  than  from  any  other  ;qaarter. 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  the  history  of  ail  balanced  constitutions* 
that  each  order  of  the  state  seeks,  firom  the  nature  of  man,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  its  authority.  To  a  certain  point,  this  strife  is  salutary  to 
the  state :  beyond  it,  those  evils  which  we  endeavour  to  shut  out,  on 
one  point,  overwhelm  us  on  the  other.  It  isecpially  dangerous  to  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  state,  that  any  order  should  exceed  its. 
due  bounds.  Kings  have  become  despots  ;  aristocracies  have  trampled 
on  the  people;  but  no  tyrants  were  ever  more  dreadful  than  the 
French  representatives  of  late  years,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  first. 

On  many  occasions,  a  jealousy  of  the  crown  may  be  laudable :  on 
others,  it  may  cause  the  very  evil  we  most  dreaded. 

It  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  all  deliberative  assemblies  consist 
of  individuals ;  of  course,  they  contain  within  themselves  all  those 
defects  to  which  individuals  are  subject.  Let  the  violent  advocates 
for  Parliamentary  reform  and  universal  suffrage  urge  what  they  please, 
they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed,  if  they  expect  ever  to  convene  an 
assembly  of  men  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  should  the  experi- 
Oient  faO,  the  fatal  consequences  may  be  easily  foreseen. 

Parliamentary  reform  is  at  best  but  a  dangerous  experiment,  unless^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  royal  prerogative  be  strengthened ;  and  this  need 
n6t  be  done  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom.  Should  either 
of  these  events  take  place,  wisdom  requires,  that  the  concomitant 
abuses  to  which  each  may  be  liable,  be  duly  guarded  against. 

A  reform  in  Parliament  would  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
powerful  individuals,  that,  if  ever  it  be  ^tempted,  it  will  most  proba- 
bly succeed  by  halves  only,  or  else  be  carried  through  with  so  little 
moderation,  as  to  endanger  the  wliole  fabric  of  the  government,  and. 
substitute  a  republican  form,  of  all  others  the  most  tyrannical,  and  of 
course  the  worst  suited  to  this  country. 

If  corruption  and  cabal  arise  from  the  present  factious  construction 
of  our  polity,  and  which  is  calculated  rather  to  stifle,  than  to  encou-. 
rage,  all  zeal  and  public  spirit,  the  same  mischief  would  in  a  far  greater 
degree  result  from  an  erroneous  system  of  parliamentary  reform. 

In  this  conjuncture,  which  may  one  day  occur,  the  crown  will  need 
all  its  firmness  to  resist  the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  overthiow. 
it;  and  ministers  will  need  all  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
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uiiaiiimity,  in  the  advice  tbey  will  have  to  offer.  If  they  fail  in  this, 
either  from  want  of  a  clear  view  of  events,  or  from  discord  among 
themselves,  the  prospect  will  open  to  us  with  a  very  clouded  aspect. 

The  intention  of  this  treatise  is  to  prevent  evils,  by  anticipating  their 
danger ;  to  contest  with  the  insidious  outcry  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  to  show  its  real  motive ;  to  diminish  the  prejudices 
against  monarchy,  and  to  show  its  total  difference  from  despotism. 
In  this  essay,  speculatively,  monarchy  is  held  to  be  the  best  of  all 
governments ;  in  the  same  manner  it  is  in  many  respects  preferred  to 
the  theoretical  British  constitution ;  a  system  excellent  in  speculation, 
but  a  speculation  never  strictly  reduced  to  practice,  and  in  £ict  in- 
capable itself  of  being  realised. 

This  part  of  the  work  should  by  the  reader  be  considered  as  purely 
speculative :  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  revolutions,  will 
be  the  last  to  promote  them  at  home.  In  the  same  point  of  view  may 
be  regarded  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  hereafter  delineated, 
not  only  because,  if  it  were  adopted,  new  inconveniences  might  arise, 
but  also,  because  power  exists  no  where  in  this  government,  to  reduce 
it  to  practice :  the  influence  of  great  families  being  too  strong  to  permit 
the  execution  of  it.  The  resistance  of  these,  however,  to  any  reform, 
may  put  them  some  day  in  a  predicament,  which  will  force  them  to 
accede  to  one,  in  whtcli  no  moderation  will  be  fooiid» 

A  deliberative  representative  assembly,  carries  with  it  such  mntt«> 
merable  inconveniences^  and  has  iti  its  nature  so  niatiy  inherei)t  vices, 
that,  construct  it  as  you  please,  you  will  still  get  farther  from  per-^ 
fection.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  endeavovr- 
ing  to  make  it  as  little  likely  to  do  mischief  as  possible.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  this  is  so  to  class  the  electors,  and  so-  qualify  the  can«> 
didates,  as  to  render  it  most  probabte  that  virtuous,  wise,  and  moderate 
men  should  be  chosen,  and  that  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  should 
be  excluded.  Great  are  the  difficulties  which  would  be^eafise,  and 
these  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

No  regard  to  the  feelings  of  various  parties  will  be  permitted  t6 
influence  a  single  line  of  this  work.  The  author^s  wish  is  to  invite  all 
those  who  are  attached  to  their  country,  without  the  medium  of  party 
to  unite  together  to  support  the  crown  agunst  oligarchy  on  the  oila 
faand,  and  democracy  M  the  oilier. 
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A  Brief  Sur'oty  of  Farliamentary  Proceedings  from  the 
Revalutioninl6SB,to\8]i. 


Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  go?enisi€ttt«  none  can  be  absolutely 
immutable  or  perfect.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  introduce 
changes  more  or  less  sensible,  more  or  less  rapid.  Great  Britain 
partiiSttlarly  presents  a  striking  proof  of  this  vicissitude,  and  experience 
has  shown,  that  the  British  are  not  less  susceptible  of  absolute  aeryi- 
tttde  than  of  unbridled  licence. 

After  a  series  of  efibrts  between  the  parties  to  establish  a  poUtical 
system  either  of  monarchy  or  republican  liberty,  men  became  weary  of 
the  contest,  and  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it.  A  compromise  of  prin- 
ciples was  agreed  upon  at  the  restoration  of  Oharies  II.,  and  on  this 
were  regulated  the  coocesnons,  which  each  of  them  reciprocally  made : 
0ne  party  consented  to  a  limitation  of  liberty*  the  other  to  tliatof  lihe 
supreme  power.  The  primitive  character  of  the  parties  was  neveiy 
theicss  not  totally  effaced.  In  one  party  there  remained  a  decided 
inclination  for  a  republican  government,  in  the  other  a  preference  for 
a'less  restrained  regal  power.  Neither  one  party  nor  the  other  dared 
openly  to  avow  their  desire  of  gratifying  their  inclination ;  they  both 
confined  themselves  to  deciaie  in  favor,  of  the  arrangement^  which 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  limits  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  sovereign  power  on  the  other.  They  tacitly  reserved 
,  to  themselves  the  faculty  of  interpreting  'the  dififerent  senses  which 
the  consequences  of  this  arraogonent  might  occasionally  present. 

The  two  parties  subsided  into  a.statcrof  equilibrium,  each ihowe^r 
eiideavouripg  to  prevail  over  the  other,  under  the  pretence  of  only 
seeking  to  preserve  a  just  balaince.  These  formed  two  distinct;  parties^ 
oiie  known  by  the  appellation  of  Whigs,  the  other  that  of  Tories. 

The  pcmees  of  the  House  of  BruMwick  confining  themselves  to  th^ 
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« ^opefation  of  the  vit  inertia,  (if  the  expression  be  allowed)  and  givufg 
no  encouragement  to  the  2eal  of  the  partisans  of  an  extended  pre- 
rogative ;  this  zeal  was  by  degrees  cooled,  until  the  deiioihination  of 
Tory  became  obsolete.  They  gave  themselves  ap  to  their  ministers  ili 
whatever  regarded  the  point  of  royal  prerogfCtive.  Very  soon,  the 
ambitious,  the  restless,  and  those  eager  for  power,  for  dignity,  and 
-emolument,  perceived  that  the  only  avenue  was  by  the  occupation  of 
the  ministerial  offices,  in  which  consisted  the  exercise  of  that  power  of 
the  government,  which  by  the  constitution  devolved  on  the  King. 

iJEkfore  we  proceed  farther,  it  were  weU  to  recollect,  that  the  origin 
,of  the  party  which  has  by  the  above  means  triumphed  over  the  other, 
.smd  which  we  have  designated  by  the  title  of  Whig,  was  no  other  thaii 
that,  which  ovefftomed  the  throne  of  Charles  the  First.  We  shall  be 
able  to  trace  a  similar  spirit  ia  their  successors,  although  cvcumstances 
have  moderated  their,  pretensions,  and  have  obliged  them  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  established  by  both  parties  at  the  Restoration. 
When  the  House  of  Hanover  came  over  to  this  country,  the  violent 
«ontentions,between  the  monarchists  and  republicans  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  princes  of  that  dynasty  naturally  con- 
sidered the  House  of  Commons  as  the  hydra,  which  once  already  had 
abolished  the  regal  power,  and  which  had  also  excluded  the  lords  from 
a  share  in  the  government. 

The  Commons,  conscious  of  their  own  power,  were  not  likely  to  bb 
moderate  in  their  pretensions ;  it  was  therefore  determined,  in  order  to 
avert  their  resentment,  to.  conciliate  them  by  a  participation  of  that 
power,  against  which  they  were  considered  as  the  guardians  and 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Before  this  they  were  no  more 
.than  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  the^  became  by  this  operation  in 
some  measure  their  masters.  As  in  this  arrangement  it  was  impossibte 
ibr  all  to  have  a  share,  it  became  an  object  of  contention,  wfaio  yrePt 
to  be  the  chosen  few ;  hence  arosfe  a  second  distinction  of  men,  that  is 
to  say,  the  government  and  opposition  parties.  The  crowD)  appr^ 
faensive  of  a  renewal  of  troubles,  determined  to  allow  these  parties  to 
balance,  one  another;  unless  it  was  sometimes  to  divide  them,  and 
then  adhere  to  the  strongest* 

Thus  the  House  of  Hanover  accepted  the  crown,  as  one  takes  a 

contract.    They  literally  fulfilled  the  functions  of  royalty,  aiid>  aft 

strangers,  avoided*  all  enterprises  which  could  embroil  them  with  the 

Parliament.   Inasmuch  as  they  conducted  themselves  with  moderatiqity 

•so  they  never  evinced  any  great  zeal  in  politics :  they  have  thus  avoided 

.disputes  and  troubles  with  the  states,  but  have  abandoned  theim  to 

.their  factions  and  dissensions,  without  ever  exerting  that  influence 

which  alone.resides  in  the  regal  authority,  either  to  quash  or  reconcile 

them.    The  spnit  of  neutrality  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  in 

which  they  have  invariably  persevered,  has  obscured  the  brilliancy  of 

the  throne,  while  it  has  tended  to  weaken  the  energy  of  the  state :  they 

,may  almost  be  said,  rather  to  have  governed  in  the  name  of  theic 

ministers,  than  that  ministers  have  governed  in  theirs.    Princes,  who 

have  adopted  a  similar  line  of  p<dicy,  cannot  be  si^posed  to  have  any 
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Tkmri  of  their  ovn  <^  a  gea«iBl  and  cxteMrre  iiaUoe ;  and  «$  •  mm-* 
.  ceftsioo  of  hcti»ns  mast  kave  in  many  respects  opposite  viewa,  ia  vapii 
we  aeek  in  Britain  for  the  soul  which  aaimatet  the  hodj,  aad  wfaicb 
ooDStitutes  its  unity.  This  order  of  Mb^  from  long  asage  is  beccMae 
so  inveterate,  that  notwithstandhig  it  is  the  cfMise  of  eTerypolkieal 
reverse  we  kive  saffered,  and  is  likely,  if  Ber»anent»  to  caase  many 
more,  it  is  considered  by  the  generality  of  mankiad  as  the  peeoAiaff 
':beauty  aad  perfectioa  of  the  govemnient* 

The  Wb^;8  have  ever  endeavomred  to  advance  themselves  m  tbe 
opinion  of  tlb^  nmltitude,  by  holding  up  to  them  the  image -of  despotism, 
instead  of  representing  the  regal  power  as  the  centre  of  pablic  inB, 
and  the  basis  of  confidence.  They  have  even  affected  to  oo«idef  the 
:4Drown  as  a  public  enemyi  ever  watehii^  to  enslave  tbe  people,  and  to 
trample  on  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  tbe  kii^om.  How  ofl»a  have 
they  told  us,  that  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  were  prmto* 
rian  bands,  who  wouki,  at  Xbt  nod  of  the  King,  be  ready  to  reckwa  as 
to  slavery?  All  these  insulto  and  attacks,  wkich  rc^aky  has  borne 
.from  these  patriots,  have  been  more  owing  to  its  own  h»k\t,  than  to  any 
.  other  cause.  A  sovereign  who  reigns  half  a  centnry  withont  appearing, 
but  throDgh  the  ministejriid  veil ;  who  has  allowed  all  the  ambitiotta 
,and  factious  candidates  for  power  to  ooalend  with  each  other,  witimiit 
ever  declaring  an  opinion  of  his  own,  or  having  any  direct  comma- 
ntcation  with  his  people,  sechided  ttke  tbe  grand  Laam  of  Thibet 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  most  inevitably  become  fint 
the  tool  of  one  party  and  then  of  another;  his  name  must  sanction 
the  most  contradictory  resolations^  and  he  mast  submit  ever  te  becmmm 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  i^edominant  party. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  suoh  is  the  excellence  of  the  British 
constitution,  thai!  it  sigmfies  latlie  whether  the  sovereign  be  a  great  or 
a  poor  cbaracter :  this  pretended  axiom  is  no  more  than  the  efect  of 
babit  and  pr^ndice;  we  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  the 
neatraiitv  mA  our  kings  in  great  national  measures,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  any  other  orckr  of  Uiings  possible,  and  there  is  no  spot  on  tbe 
^lol^  where  prejudice  takes  deeper  root  than  in  this  country.  Many 
people  think  that  a  great  and  enterprising  prince,  at  tiie  heaoi  of  these 
Idngdoms,  conld  never  hit  on  a  awie  glorious  parsnit  than  that  of 
sending  some  individual  to  prisoa  without  the  proper  forms  of  law: 
that  a  weak  and  vicious  prince  should  wish  to  destroy  the  privileges 
.of  his  subjects,  may  eanly  be  conceived,  but  that  a  great  character 
aiiould  occupy  htinself  in  so  absoid  a  manner- appears  highly  impro- 
bable. The  theatre  of  ambition  on  a  great  seale  presents  objecu  far 
more  attrpcttve  than  tbe  glorioas  exploit  of  putting  a  libeller  into 
Newgate,,  aa  operation  which  may  be  done  by  the  verdict  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  advancement  o£  the  power  and  influence  of 
bis  empire  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  encouragement  of  science,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  are  objects  which  such  a  prinoe 
.will  naturally  pursue.  Tbe  infringement  of  tbe  very  code  of  hws, 
.from  wfaich  his^  own  safety  and  power  arise,  woald  be  both  useless  and 
alffiwrd  s  and  princes  employed  aboirt  great  olyeels  have  tio  lime  la 
think  of  such  pursuits. 
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•  The  BMt  pmweifid  empire  wUeii  a  httimm  hevag  cm»  exert  over  hb 
feUew  cnMftiues,  it  that  of  opinion ;  and  if  a  noMeman  or  ef^n  a 
caaHBOBcr  can  fimd  metos  to  gain  sacii  aninfluesce,  what  is  to  prevent 
littsoveroign  from  taking  the  same  advantages  1  Whatever  seatiment; 
ft aevcve^  «lter8»  is  preserved  and  repeated:  rach  seotimeots  maybe 
«o  amttiy  appeds  to  pobhc  opinion,  and  here  he  nnist  have  tlve 
Bdvantage  ever  every  one.  Unconstitutional  interferences  are  unne- 
cessary on  his  part  to  gain  the  public  confidence ;  a  sovereign  wtM 
ahuftys  reign^  if  he  be  the  best  staitesnHm  in  the  country ;  and  he  wifi 
have  sufficient  strength  to  support  such  a  sy^em  of  exterior  poHcv  as 
be dtoeaia  advantageous.  As  uinislers  are  considered  to  be  advisers 
of  tbe  (Sovereign,  so  they  are  answerable  for  bis  eomkict;  but  as  he 
dwoses  them  or  is  supposed  to  do  so,  tfaey  must  either  defend  his 
ttieasiimy  or  ieave  their  pbtces.  A  sovereign  who  bas  the  address  and 
imdom  to  rival  even  the  demagogues  in  the  pnbUc  opinion,  will  nev«r 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  ministers,  because  his  omidoct  will  be  wise,  and 
fiefmre  very  little  sophistry  to  defend  it:  and»  acting  on  the  principles 
bete  desoribed,  be  w^d  put  an  end  to  the  factions  which  have  made 
Omatt  Bvitain,  in  her  eonnexien  with  other  stales^  the  weakest  govern^ 
BBUit  in  £urope  \ 

Tbe  neutrality  el  the  crows  in  the  stn^les  of  nakus  factions  may  , 
be  considered  both  as  their  cause  and  their  effect,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  part  of  the  constitution  comfpetent  to  remedy  the  eviL  Tbe 
hmgly  power,  even  in  its  pfiesent  stale,  operates  so  £ir  as  to  keep  them 
fimn  breidiiag  oat  into  civil  war ;  remove  it,  and  these  factions  would 
gMlMtiie  t)ne  another  until  one  were  extirpated :  The  conquerors  then 
tponid  divide,  and  tme  repdMican  virtoes  wocdd  develope  tfaemsdvea 
ui  aQ  their  native  delonnity,  untU  a  mitttary  chief  would  put  ao  end  to 
^e  tragical  iirce,  as  Croinweli  and  Bonaparte  have  alr^dy  done.-^ 
Bot  to  rettnm  to  1^  aabjeot. 

The  object  of  tbe  kings  of  the  present  dynasty  being  to  leave  the 
operations  of  the  government  to  pursue  their  own  course,  tbeyfeit  that 
the  choice  oi  tlKir  ministers  could  only  faU  on  individuals,  who 
enjoy  credit  sufficient  to  carry  those  measures  in  parliament  which 
w^e  essential  to  its  operations. 

They,  who  aspired  to  the  cabinet,  from  this  instant  felt  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  a  great  credit  with  the  parliament,  and  with  the  nation^ 
with  a  view  not  only  of  obtaining  their  places,  but  also  to  preserve 
them  when  obtained.  This  has  produced  a  regular  system  of  prot- 
ceecKng  among  all  parties;  it  conaists  principally^  in  the  distribution 
of  the  favors  in  the  gift  ai  the  crown  to  such  individnaUy  whose  talents 
are  judged  fit  to  be  employed,  or  to  those  whom  it  would  be  thought 
proper  to  paralyse. 

•  An  opposite  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those,  who  have  not  bad 
equal  success,  consists  in  dioggiag  as  macb  as  possible  the  wheels  of 
tbe.  goventment,  either  by  snares  insidiously  laid  to  entangle  the 
ttiaisten,  .^  by  ao  open  opposition  to  such  of  their  measures,  a9  can 
best  afford  room  to  doubt  on  their  propriety  towards  the  public  in^ 
teieU;  and  fiaftienbutly  to  &atcn  on  thoae»  wihiek  can  be  the  k«s( 
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apiiKciaM  by  Ibe  moltitDder  who  only  judge  eveoHfitcm  thiaii$mMif 
aod  are  for  the.most  part  unable  to  combine  effects  witb  tbesr  caiaesi 
The  snares  above  alluded  to  consist  in  proposing  to  mintstera.speci0ii!r 
measures*  which,  they  cannot  adopt  at  the  hands  of  their  rivals  with* 
out  .tacitly  confessing  the  zeal  ot^the  pcoposers  to  be  the  most.pnitt 
tand  enlightened ;  nor.  can  they  reject  tnem  without  incurring. the  ani* 
madv^rsion  of  the.  public,  so  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the  apparent 
excellence  of  their  proposals.  It  is  by  such  dirty  and  crooked  paths 
in  this  country,  that  the  ambition  of  men.  to  shine  at  the  head  of  public 
afiairs  can  only  be  gratified ! 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  any  thing  occurred,  which  led  to  qnestio^i 
even  relative  to  the  constitution  of  &e  govemioBent  In  the  interim 
.the  nation  could  remain  tranquil  spectators  of  the  struggle  between 
the  party  in  the  .cabinet,  and  that  in  opposition,  .as  l<mg  as  it  regarded 
•such  events  only,  as  were  interesting  simply  on  the  point  of  their 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  The  principal  question .  whidb  then 
offered  was  nothing,  more  than  what  regarded  .the  propriety,  by  which 
it  might  be  won  and  preserved.  Heaee  discusMons  on  tbe  capability 
.of  those. who  were  to  point  out  those  means,  and  direct  thehraf^ii- 
cation;  in  short,  all  questions  of  peace  and  war.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  the  reputation  of  those,  who  pronounced  either  in  &vor  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  depended  on  the  probable  result. 

An  inevitaUe  effect  of  war  being  to  burden  the  nation  with  contri« 
butions  in  proportion  to  its  expense ;  and  as  a  series  of  wrars  produces 
an  accumulation  of  taxes,  which  it  must  seem  difficult  to  meet  without 
causing  the  ruin  of  those  sources  of  industry,  on  which  the  people 
.sub9i8t ;  .it  follows  that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  becomes  one  of 
^h^  principal  .objects  of  the  solicitude  of  government,,  that  is»  witli  the 
party  in  possession  of  office.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
oourse  appears  in  some  measure  to  be  the.most  prominent  and  charac- 
terisfic  duty  of  that  individui^,  to  whom  the  first  office  of  the  state 
should  be  confided ;  in  this  point  of  view  the  ascendancy  of  the  minister 
of  finance  resulted  more  from  the  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  liis 
.talents,  than  from  any  established  precedence  in^  the  dignity  of  the 
office.  A  minister  of  finance  becafne  the<;hief  in  the.  cabinet,  merely 
because. he  had  been,  previous  to  his  accession  to  office,  chi^f  of  that 
;&ction,  which  had  successfully  gained  the  majority  in  parliament. 
£very  one,  who  ever  has  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
party  before  it  got  into  power,  may  become  the  chief  of  the.  cabinet  .by 
every  other  title  than  that  of  miaister  of  finance.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  leflection,  was  in  the  example  of  the  cele- 
.brated  W*  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham:  he  chose  the  office  of 
foreign  affiurs  in  that  ministry  whicb  was  composed  of  his  .party. 
Thus  the  rank  of  ministers  is  not  distli^uished  by  the  office  each  holds, 
hut  by.  the  credit  or  influence  he  has  already  established  among,  his 
.  isoadjntors.  In  order  to  designate  a  succession  of  ad^nmistrations,.  lire 
lipply  to  each  the  name  of  the.  chief  of  the  party  of  whom  it  w^s 
t^omposed ;  and  in  this  country  the  duration,  of  each  ministry  is  marked 
:hy bis. name^. which isaffixed to  the^^wbde.; . as the.zeigns  of  kifgs afe 
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jomitkedeaeh  byttiieirpidpfT;iiaiiie ;  thus  we  say  the  Pitt  tfdintiiis^retioify 
.jditt  Pof  tlandy  dee.  Ac.  This  manner  of  naming  each  party  serves  also 
.to  designate  thdr  principles,  or  rather  their  political  ccfudnct,  with 
other  nations;  ana  that  which  has  got  the.  reins  into-  their  hands 
decides  entirely  for  the  time  being»  what  are  the  actua}  principles 
which  characterise  the  British  government;  the  king  being  nothing 
more  than  the  titular  chief. 

As  to  the  influence  which  any:  principles  of  external  policy  adhered 
to  by  the  cabinet  may  have  on  the  people,  experience  shows  that  with 
all,  and  particularly  with  the  British,  it  must  depend  on  the  turns 
^^ch  opinions  may  take  by  means  of  the  impression,  whichevents 
may  makeon  the  nation,  and  the  hopeS'Wfaich  most  animated  tbem  at 
the  time :  •  but,as,  for  this  xeason,  public  opinion  must  be  ever  variable, 
the  principles  professed  must  here  be-  equally  so ;  hence  the  incon* 
sistency  of  the  British  cabinet,  at  different  periods,  which  strikes  and 
surprises  all  other  nations,  who  are  unable  to  trace  its  cause. 

From  what  .has  been  above  laid.dovm,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  power,  or.  to  <  maintain  it»  the  principles  of  the  aspirers,or 
.occnpants,  should  .beconformable  to  the  predominant' opinion  of  the 
public,  or  at  least  that  they  have  the  means  of  gaining  the  pubKc 
mind.  In  the  first  case, .  theprevailing^party  may  owe  its  success  only 
to  an  accidental  concurrence  of  public  opinion  with  its  own  views;  in 
the  other,  the  success  may  depend  on  certain  |»ar/tiim€n#ary  talents  in 
)the  jsuccessful  party. 

.  Ever  since  the  Restoration  there  has  remained  a  leaven  of  republi* 
canism,  sufiicient  to  occasion  in  the  minds  of. those,  who  know  the  full 
value  of  public  tranquillity,  an  apprehension,  that  it  might  again 
produce  new  troubles.  The  general  opimon  .therefore  has  been  with 
these  in  favor  of  the  royal,  authority. 

The  use,  which  James  11.  made  of  this  disposition!  alarmed  the 
ms^ority  of  the  nation^  and  gave,  weight  to  the  arguments:  of  those  who 
were  for  resistance  to  jurbitrary  power ;  that  is,  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  extent^  with  which,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
endowed  by  the  constitution. 

The  different  points,  on  which  James  had  provoked  the  resistsmee> 
which  caused  hb  dowofal,  became  the  objects  of  additional  laws, 
tending  direotly  ta  the  limitation,  of  the  royal  prerogative*  on  the  es» 
tablislunent  of  the  predominant  religion,  on  the  order  of  the  succesrien 
to  the  throne,  and  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Catholic  religion 
was  then  an  object  of  general  dislike,  and  laws  were  made  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  nation  was,  for  a  long  tim«» 
satisfied  with  the  measures  taken  to  guarantee  the  constitution. 
Weary  of  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  that  great  change  in  the  govenament,  designated  by  theappellatioa 
<xi  the  glorious  B^volution,  the  puUic;  was  inclined  to  rest^satisfied<  with 
.asystem  on  the' pact  of  the  government  (that  is  to  say,  the  ministry^ 
tending  to  promote  peace  at  lK>me. 

A&er  al<^  interval  of  repose,  the  national  rivaltty  was  revivedtagtdnst 
JFianoe,  4lrilich^bad  passed  the  htDund|i  of  that  jnodfaratien  it  had  di^ 
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pbyed  during  a  very  loDg  period,  in  attaekiog  the  hcifess  «f  tlie 
Austrian  monarchy.  On  that  occasion,  the  opposite  parties  in 
Eoghind  found  a  subject,  on  which  to  divide  in  opinion,  on  the  pro* 
pnety  of  peace  or  war.  The  matter  was  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
minds,  and  dbpose  them  to  range  on  one  or  the  other  side.  The 
adrocates  for  war  succeeded  to  commence  it  in  1755,  and  their 
reputation  for  transcendent  abilities  was  indebted  to  the  energy  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  atties :  this,  for  a  long  time,  supported 
tbeir  credit  and  power;  and,  in  order  to  prolong  their  duration,  the 
party  thought  they  could  not  carry  thrir  system,  tending  to  humble 
France,  too  lar.  They  had  always  represented  that  power,  and  with 
much  reason,  as  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  first  propositions  of  peace,  mac(e  by  Francey  having  been 
rejected  as  issuflicient  by  Lord  Chatham  and  his  part^,  were,  by  the 
opposition,  represented  as  quite  satisfoctory ;  and  discussions  of 
course  were  entered  into  on  the  pn^riety  or  impropriety  of  peace. 

The  burden  of  taxes,  accumulated  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
prevailed  over  every  other-argument  tenduig  to  recommend  the  pursuit 
of  farther  glory  and  success.  Lord  Chadiam  and  his  party  deter«> 
mined  to  reture  from  office,  to  leave  to  thdr  adversaries  the  task  of 
concluding  a  peace,  fiir  which  the  nation  had  showed  so  much  eager^ 
ness.  The  Chatham  party,  however,  reckoned  that  they  might,  ere 
long,  procure  a  censiue  of  diat  very  same  peace,  from  the  same  nation! 
and  against  the  very  party,  who,  supported  by  public  approbatiois 
had  signed  a  peace,  which  they  would  find  means  to  represent,  as  both 
degrading  and  disadvantageous  to  die  empire. 

The  Chatham  party,  now  in  opposition,  succeeded  to  overthrow 
those  who  had  made  peace ;  but  the  King  determined  to  Mlow  the 
advice  which  Lord  Bute  had  given  him,  which  was,  to  endeavour  to 
form  a  ministry  which  should  £ive  the  appearance  of  being  obtruded 
on  him  against  his  consent.  The  juncture  was  fieivorable,  no  subject 
of  discord  was  apparent :  the  nation  aspired  at  no  more  than  the  en- 
joyment of  tranquillity,  and  the  alleviation  of  those  burdens  which  war 
had  necessarily  occasioned.  The  ministrv,  who,  by  the  censure  they  had 
procured  from  the  nation,  had  returned  into  power  eager,  against  the 
principles  they  had  professed,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  public, 
conceived  a  plan  of  finance,  b^  which  contributions  should  be  raised 
£om  two  great  foreign  establishments,  proportioned  to  the  expense 
occasioned  by  a  war,  in  which  these  two  settlements  had  been  peculiarly 
gainers,  namely :  the  East-India  Company,  and  the  colonies  of  North 
America. 

The  impresrion  made  by  this  s^tem  of  finance  in  the  two  settlements, 
foon  fumislied  serious  matter  wt  division  in  the  public  mind.  The 
ninistry  sunk  in  the  contest  which  arose  on  this  occasion,  on  what 
fondnct  should  be  pursued  respecting  the  resistance  of  the  colonies: 
that  which  had  reference  to  the  £ast*!ndia  Company  remained  un^ 
decided,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  another  ministry  to  provide  for  it. 

During  this  period,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  ve^y  ranch  heated 
on  the  question  of  the  colonies,  a»  imprudent  attempt  fo  secure  an 
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incendiary  demagogue/  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  arrest  conceived  in 
terms  too  general  and  loose,  produced  a  popular  commotion  in  the 
capital,  by  vfh\6h  means  be  found  a  pretext  to  declare  himself  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people:  one  party  reclaimed  the 
guarantee  of  the  kw,  which  provides  a  remedy  in  cases  of  arbitrary 
imprisoBinenty  without  specifying  the  nature  of  the  offieoce ;  while  the 
other  urged  that  the  King's  prerogative  ought  to  be  armed  with  the 
necessary  powers  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  government.  The 
partizans  of  the  popular  question  having  gained  the  victoryt  from  that 
moment  ambitious  spirits  conceived  the  hope  of  acquiring  reputation, 
by  the  zeal  they  might  show  in  favor  of  that  portion  of  the  nation, 
vfaich  might  be  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  the  people. 

The  ministry,  being  at  length  fixed,  principally  by  the  choice  of  the 
King,  confined  themselves  cbiefly  to  the  direction  of  the  interior  aiiatrs 
of  the  state,  connected  with  the  control  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Thi^  part  of  the  administration  had  become  of  great  importance,  from 
ti)e  vast  extent  of  the  company's  possesi^ions,  the  preponderance  it 
carried  among  the  divers  potentates  in  that  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  power -and  credit  of  France  in  that  quarter.  The 
muiistry  conceived  an  idea  of  making  the  state  participators  of  the 
Tiches  of  the  company,  by  subjecting  it  to  certain  direct  payments,  as 
llie  bonus  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
company  were  to  have  the  right  of  extending  their  power  in  India 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  interest.  The  embarrassed  state  of 
the  compan/s  finances  at  that  period  having  obliged  it  to  recur  to 
the  assistance  of  government  at  home,  furnished  ministry  with  means 
to  subject  the  company  to  a  system,  according  to  which  the  supreme  . 
power  of  the  government  of  India  became  subject  to  that  at  home. 

The  directors  of^the  company  being  thus  obliged  to  concert  their 
principal  measures  with  the  ministry,  were  intitled  on  their  part  to 
claim  all  the  indulgences  which  depended  on  them,  for  the  better  success 
of  their  operations.  One  of  these  at  tliat  time  was  to  obtain  a  means 
of  selling  off  an  immense  quantity  of  tea,  which,  it  was  feared,  would 
remain  on  hand  in  the  company's  warehouses ;  and  as  that  difficulty 
was  increased  in  North  America,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  which  had  imposed  certain  duties  on  America,  and 
among  which  the  article  of  tea  was  comprised :  ministry  proposed  to 
themselves  to  recover  a  part  of  the  profit  which  it  would  have  produced ; 
and  thought,  that  the  most  simple  method  would  be  to  levy  a  cei^taln 
export-duty  on  tea,  destined  for  the  colonies.  Ministry  concluded, 
that  by  this  expedient,  they  might  reconcile  the  two  objects  of 
drawing  contributions  from  the  colonies  in  favor  of  the  state^  and  of 
admitting   the  pretensions   of   the  latter,   of  being  subject  to  no 

*  John  Wilkes.    The  object  of  the  ministry  was  to  drive  him  oat  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  keeping  him,  under  a  vague  accusatiou,  in  prison  , 
during  the  elections ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  Wilkes  being  declared  illeeal,  j 
and  having  been  returned  during  his  imprisonment,  be  became  a  member 
in  spite  of  the  prerogative  party. 
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impoMtSoDs  whatever,  without  their  own  consent  specified  in  legd 
terms. 

.  Ministers  thought,  by  these  means;  thev  had  found  an  opportanity 
of  trying  a  plan,  which  they  hoped  would  subject  the  colonies  to  air 
the  measures'  dictated  by  government  at  home,  without  admitting 
them  to  any  share  in  the  delil>erations  on  them.  This  plan  hafi  been 
discovered  b^  the  Americans,  who,  in  consequence,  were  so  much  the* 
more  on  their  guard  against  all  the  steps  which  the  British  Govern* 
ment  might  take.  The  sale  of  the  tea,  charged  in  advance  with  the 
tax«  comprised  in  the  price  of  the  article,  became  a  declared  object  of 
resistance  on  their  part.  The  violence,  with  which  this  was  expressed, 
produced  at  home,  in  the  beginning,  a  sensation  so  general,  that  all* 
parties  concurred  in  expressing  their  indignation,  and  resolving,  that 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  metropolis  should  be  supported. 

This  unanimity  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  very  soon,  the* 
American;}  found  advocates  of  their  cause  in  the  parliament,  in  those 
who  aspired  to  the  ministerial  office.  These  gentlemen  inforced  their 
opposition  to  those  in  place,  by  clamors  against  their  injustice  and 
imprudence,  which,  according  to  these  reasoners,  tended  to  prove  the 
incapacity  of  ministers  to  direct  the  measures  of  government  entrusted 
to  their  guidance.  The  discussions  on  the  reasons  favorable  to  the 
colonies,  and  on  those  which  made  against  them,  soon  gave  birth  to. 
questions,  which  bewildered  the  public  opinion,  on  the  rights  of  nations 
in  general,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  government.  Parties- 
became  warm  on  these  various  questions,  and  hence  a  new  doctrine 
strose,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  attribute  o//p«l/tc  authority  to  the 
free  choice  if  the  people,  who  should  also  nominate  those,  into  whose 
hands  it  should  be  deposited ;  such  was  the  language  held  by  some 
members  of  parKament  in  those  days!  purely  democratic!  This 
eootest,  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  colonies^ 

'  This  pretension  was  clearly  enough  indicated,  by  thcu  preamble  of  the 
act,  in  virtue  of  which,  taxes  had  been  laid  on  many  articles  of  exportation 
to  the  colonies ;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  mother-country  had  the 
right  of  commanding  her  colonies  on  evt:ry  possible  occasion.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  doctrine  not  being  discovered  when  the  taxes  were  repealed,  it 
was  determined,  that  it  might  always  be  inferred  from  the  act,  which  had 
only  been  revoked  from  temporary  motives:  that  Government  would 
sooner  or  later  consider  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  attempt  to  subject  the  colonies 
to  siiPh  regulations,  as  should  be  found  most  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the 
mctropohs.  The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  it  was  but  just,  that 
the  colonies  should  contribute  something  towards  the  alleviation  of  a  burden, 
which  had  been  incurred  by  a  war,  pnncipally  carried  on  to  remove  from 
titeir  neighbourhood  a  danger,  which  threatened  them,  from  a  rival  power, 
which,  it  had  been  presumed,  had  ptan:>ed  the  usurpation  of  the  cctlonies 
themselves.  But  opinions  at  home  were  divided  on  the  proper  method  to  be 
employed,  to  bring  the  colonies  to  take  their  share  in  the  liquidation  of  tb^ 
debt  of  the  roetropulis;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  direct  system  of  taxation' 
could  not  he  legal,  conformably  to  the  principle,  common  to  all  British 
establishments^  unless  imposed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  colonies  then>r . 
selves.  ,  .  . 
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dfew  after  it  aaother  discusuon,  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  Bntbb  ' 
people,  and  those  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  parfiament. 
From  that  moment,  a  diversity  of  opinions  was  spread  throughout 
the  nation,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  were,  thai  the  consti^ 
tution  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  that  it  ought  to  remain  as  tt  was. 
Prom  this  period,  a  very  sensible  distinction  took  its*  rise  amoug  the 
various  parties  in  the  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reformers  and  the 
defenders  of  the  constitution.  The  difference  existing  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  former,  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  wish  to  go  *  so  that  the  doctrine  of  reform  gives  birth  to  a 
variety  of  sects,  who,  as  they  are  not  agreed  on  the  most  essential 
point,  leave  to  the  defenders  of  the  Government,  in  its  present  state, 
the  means  of  stemming  the  violence  of  the  attacks  directed  against  it# 
It  is  still  true,  that  eve^  at  the  present  day,  the  cry  of  reform  is 
suttcient  to  excite  an  interest  with  the  many,  in  proportion  to  the 
notions  they  may  form,  how  the  proposed  reform  may  open  a  prospect 
to  the  gratification  of  their  own  private  views. 

In  consequence  of  this  propensity,  they,  who  aim  at  acquiring 
public  favor,  have  more  or  less  succeeded,  according  to  the  color  ilieyr 
have  had  the  art  to  give  to  their  projects  of  reform,  in  order  to  excite 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  thus  to  attract  the  most  numerous' 
partbans.  The  real  object,  however,  of  all  the  advocates  for  reform, 
has  never  been  other  than  the  power  and  advantages  accruing  from  it. 
The  successful  resistance  of  the  colonies  having  given  some  weight 
to  the  objections  made  to  the  rigorous  measures  pursued  against  them|) 
the  party  in  opposition  carried  a  resolution,  that  conciliatory  means 
shonld  be  employed.  A  delegation,  chosen  from  among  the  members 
pf  opposition,  was  empowered  to  treat  Vriih  the  colonies,  at  a  time 
when  they  h^d  already  declared  themselves  independent.  The  com* 
missioii  failed  in  then:  object,  the  basis  of  which  was,  the  acknowledge- 
ment, on  the  part  of  America,  of  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
for  abandoning  which  no  one  at  home  had  ever  dared  to  avow  an 
opinion:  thus  the  opposition  in  their  wisdom  effected  two  operations,^ 
the  one  to  counteract  the  government,  the  second  to  fail  in  their  own 
operation. 

The  allianjce  of  France  with  the  colonies,  now  dignified  by  the  title* 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  a  sensible  affront  to  all  parties  in 
England.  The  opposition  perceived,  in  this  event,  the  cause  which* 
had  decidedly  operated  to  frustrate  the  hope  they  entertained  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  which  would  have  substantiated  their 
clamors  against  the  ministry,  aud  their  own  merit  in  preserving  the 
superiority  of  the  country  over  the  colonies.  The  aninu)^ily  of  the 
lyatioii  against  France,  which  bad  lately  begun  to  mitigate,  naturally 
burst  fortii  afresh,  an(^still  more  so  with  the  opposition,  who  conceived 
that  France  bad  deprived  them  of  a  fine  opportunity  of  overt urnuig 
the  ministrjv  The  Americans,  liowever,  cherished  their  regard  for 
that  party  in  justifying  them,  by  urging  the  necessity  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced  by  the  injustice  of  ministers.  France,  in  the  mean 
time,  drew  on  herself  the  odium  of  all  parties^    On  this  occasion^ 
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miaisten  had  no  other  plan  to  parsne,  than  to  exert  all  die  resources 
of  the  state,  to  aveoge  what  was  so  generally  rese&ted.  The  waf 
against  France  was  l&oded  with  that  of  America.  The  problem  of 
this  war  was  to  decide,  whether  or  not  its  independence  should  be 
acknowledged  bj  Great  Britain,  who  could  not  avoid  such  a  concesnon, 
unless  she  wm  able  to  force  the  French  to  abandon  the  caiuse  ;  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  peace  with  France^ 
at  the  same  time  as  a  pacification  should  take  pbce  with  America, 
acknowledged  to  be  independent. 

The  reverses  of  war  at  length  brought  the  majority  of  the  nation  to 
wish  for  peace;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  had  for  its  object  the 
subjugation  of  a  people,  whose  cause  had  by  degrees,  and  by  the 
kai^Mh  exertions  of  the  opposition,  interested  a  great  number  at  home. 
They  saw  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  application  of  a  doctrine, 
which  they  themselves  reUshed ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  insure  the 
enjoyment  Of  what  they  deemed  the  natural  r^hts  of  mankind,  aud 
the  overthrow  of  kingly  power. 

-  The  aTOwal  of  this  doctrine  had  been  the  basis  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  colonies,  on  the  subject  of  their  independence.  So 
declared  a  success  was  well  calculated  to  render  it  palatable  in  the 
application  of  similar  principles,  particularly  whenever  its  interpreta- 
tion could  be  fevorable  to  the  views  of  turbulent  spirits,  who  perceived 
in  its  cousequences  the  means,  which  presented  themselves,  of  grati- 
fying their  ambition;  thus  these  lovers  of  freedom  sacrificed  their 
country  to  the  thirst  of  power ! 

The  progress  of  this  doctrine  was  more  sensible  and  rapid  in  France, 
whose  government  had  itself  sanctioned  it,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
motives,  which  had  induced  it  to  declare  war  against  England,  in 
fiivor  of  allies,  whom  France  bad  affected  to  consider  as  independent, 
not  only  in  fieict,  but  by  right,  and  this  announced  in  the  most  positive 
terms. 

The  pacification  of  Great  Britain  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
extinguished  almost  entirely  every  spark  of  animosity  against  the  latter; 
cbil&fiy,  because  its  cause  had  appeared  justified  by  the  course  of 
events."  With  respect  to  France,  it  did  not  efface  all  animosity, 
which  her  interference  had  excited  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  have  no  business,  and  which  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  male- 
volence in  the  French  government,  never  to  be  stifled/ 

■  At  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  French  Government  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  enter  into  any  quarrel  with  Great  Britain ;  the  King  of 
France  had  a  natural  aversion  to  war.  The  Count  de  Maurepas,  whose 
advice  he  constantly  followed,  and  who,  at  that  time^  really  exercised  the 
power  of  the  French  government,  was  so  careless,  that  he  treated  with 
levity  the  most  important  questions^  and,  like  most  ministers  of  modem 
date,  limited  himself  to  follow  events  from  day  to  day.  The  Count  de 
Vergennes  contented  himself  with  waiting  to  regulate  hhnself  by  them, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  he  ought  to  influence  them.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  public  opinion  in  France,  which  was  excited  in  favor  of  America,'  and 
that  more  on  the  abstract  question,  than  from  hatred  towards  the  British 
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At  file  time  of  the  American  rebellion,  the  opposition  in  parlia* 
nient  was  by  no  means  powerrul;  it  was  ill  combined,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  independent  parties,  which  were  not  agreed  in  their 
attacks  against  the  ministry.  The  popular  party,  that  is  to  say,  they 
who  affected  to  have  nothing  at  heart,  but  the  interests  of  the  people, 
irritated  the  others,  who  aspired  at  power  in  its  fullest  extent.  These, 
however,  at  last  coalesced  with  the  former,  on  account  of  the  credit 
they  had  obtained  in  consequence  of  their  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
Aqiericans.  The  opposition,  now  become  so  strong,  triumphed  over 
the  ministry,  of  which  Lord  North  was  the  chief;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  simply  by  the  blame  they  threw  on  it,  of  having 
caused  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  which  they  themselves  had  en- 
couraged by  their  own  declamations. 

As  yet  there  was  no  question  of  peace  with  France.  This  coalition 
flattered  themselves  they  should  be  able  to  draw  America  from  her 
alliauce,  and  afterwards  to  turn  all  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  on 
her.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  new  ministry,'  when  they  lost,  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  chif|^^whom  the  various 
members  had  agreed  to  follow.  * 

A  schism  then  took  place,  of  which  his  Majesty  took  advantage  to 
compose  a  new  ministry ;  part  of  which  consisted  of  those  members 
of  the  forej^oing,  who  seemed  the  most  moderate.  The  chief  of  this 
ministry  was  Lord  Shelburne,  endowed  with  more  talents  than  most 
of  his  personal  adherents ;  it  was  thought  tit  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, by  associating  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  name  might  probably  rally 
*  the  ancient  partisans  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  who 
had  already,  though  very  young,  exhibited  qualities  to  enable  hira 
one  day  to  be  chief  of  a  party. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  begun  his  parliamentary  career,  by  an  enterprise  of  a 

nation.  The  English  were  at  that  time  beloved  and  esteemed,  and  our 
government  was  considered  as  worthy  yf  imitation;  even  our  customs  ancj 
manners,  where  they  differed  from  those  of  other  nations,  were  thought 
worthy  of  adoption.  The  King  of  France,  the  Counts  de  Maurepas  and 
Vergennes,  were  literally  ^carried  away  by  the  current  of  public  opinion  with 
more  violence,  than  the'cabinet  of  England  would  have  been,  on  a  Hke 
occasion,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the 
French  government  ever  fomented  any  rebellion  in  America;  they  did  not 
seem,  at  that  time,  either  to  know  the  motives,  or  the  progress  of  it,  but 
from  the  reports  of  a  few  French  adventurers,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
American  agents,  who  had  arrived  in  France,  and  had  excited  a  lively 
interest,  owing  to  a  disposition  then  beginning  to  §how  itself,  of  turbulence 
and  love  of  innovation .  A  government  as  weak  as  that  of  France,  at  that 
period,  was  unable  to  ^resist  this  external  impulse;  pressed  as  it  was  after 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  to  choose  between  an  alliance  with  the  British  colonies, 
ox  their  reconciliation  with  the  metropolis,  united  in  war  a^inst  France. 
France  decided  in  favor  of  that  fatal  alliance. 

'  It  was  in  this  ministry,  that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  begaii  his  career  as  a 
minister  in  qiiality  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiiairs;  the  direction  of  which, 
at  that  crisis,  required  real  talents,  which  had  rather  been  presumed  to 
belong  tp  Mr.  Fox,  than  proved, 
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brSiiant  nature,  in  proposing  a  reform  in  ilie  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
manner  most  tending  to  flatter  that  boose,  and  the  public  opinion  at 
the  same  time,  both  as  to  the  national  representation,  and  to  the 
influence  which  the  people  ought  to  have  in  the  government.  Mf- 
Pitt,  from  being  the  stout  champion  of  the  people,  became  all  at  once 
the  equally  strenuous  supporter  of  the  royal  authority,  by  being  ad* 
mitted  to  a  share  in  the  exci'cise  of  it  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  ofiice  constituted  him  principal  speaker  in  the  great  questions 
relative  to  the  general  interest :  he  bad  the  opportunity,  in  this  situa- 
tion, of  developing  those  particular  talents,  which  he  had  cultivated 
for  the  administration  of  the  finances.  In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Pitt  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  by  the  double  impression  which  he  had 
made,  first  as  a  member  of  opposition,  and  afterwards  as  a  minister. 
He  found  the  way  of  captivating  the  attention,  both  of  the  king  and 
people,  at  an  age  when  the  generality  of  men  can  scarcely  come  for- 
ward, but  by  the  support  of  some  great  personage,  whose  direction 
they  must  follow.  Conscious  of  his  own  advantages,  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  that  it  was  only  by  possessing  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  could  aspire  to  enterprises  glorious  and  useful.  He 
then  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  project  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  would  tend  inevitably  to  weaken  the  influence  of  ministers. 
The  advocates  for  reform  looked  forward  to  the  hope  of  one  day 
transferring  that  influence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that 
the  predominant  faction  there  might  tiius  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  tnjoynient  of  the  powers  of  government,  without  any 
solicitude  about  the  opposition  it  would  have  to  encounter  from  the 
crown. 

The  experiment  which  His  Majesty  had  lately  made,  in  forming  a 
mixed  ministry,  which  should  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  his 
own  free  choice,  was  too  alarming  for  those,  who  aspired  to  the 
^exercise  of  the  government,  even  without  his  consent,  for  them  not 
to  try  every  means  of  overturning  the  new  ministry.  A  combination 
of  all  the  malcontents  formed  an  opposition  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  operation  of  the  ministry  from  escaping  the  most  virulent  censures, 
as  well  as  an  open  resistance  by  every  legal  means  of  pariiantentary 
procedure. 

The  war  in  its  progress  had  become  so  unfavorable  to  Great 
Britain,  that  the  nation,  on  whom  the  taxes  increased  every  day, 
showed  a  disposition  to  embrace  a  general  peace,  whenever  it  could 
be  concluded,  without  making  too  many  concessions  to  the  powers  at 
war  at  that  tnne,  amounting  to  four  in  number;  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States,  not  yet  ackno^edged  here  as  inde- 
pendent. The  ministry,  flattering  themselves,  that  the  benefit  which 
peace  would  aflbrd,  would  insure  the'  public  favor,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  a  naval  victory  gained  by  Lord  Rodney  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  decided  the  superiority  of  the  British  at  sea,  and 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  negociations  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  whose  primary  object  was  now  abandoned,  by  the  dispositioo 
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(^Tinced  in  the  British  government  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  America. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  the  success  of  this 
q£gociation,  so  favorable  to  Britain,  considering  circumstances, 
depended  much  more  on  the  moderation  of  Hie  French  Government^ 
than  on  any  equality  of  means  on  each  side  to  carry  on  the  war^ 
The  ministry,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  means,  which  France 
had,  combined  with  those  of  her  allies,  had  penetration  enough  tp 
perceive  the  inclination  of  the  French  government  to  terminate  the 
contest,  while  they  had  the  address,  at  the  same  time,  to  disguise  their 
own,  and  to  sign  a  treaty,  which  in  the  existing  circumstances  might 
be  considered  as  honorarbie  and  advantageous  :  France  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  conqiiests  she  had  made  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  Thus  had  events  concurred  for  more  than  a  century  past,  to 
bring  matters  to  this  point;  and  Great  Britain  was,  for  the  first 
time,  reduced  to  acquiesce  in  losses  occasioned  by  war. 

The  versatility,  natural  to  all  multitudes,  soon  suggested  to  the 
opposition  arguments,  calculated  to  turn  the  public  opinion  against  a 
treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  it  were  more  easy  to  find  fault  with, 
than  to  discover  how  much  more  galling  they  might  have  been. 
The  declamation  of  the  opposition  against  the  authors  of  a  treaty, 
which  they  represented  as  humiliating,  prevailed  the  more  easily  to 
draw  on  them  the  general  displeasure  ;  particularly  as  the  ministry  had 
the  disadvantage,  with  which  their  leader  had  to  contend,  unpopu- 
larity. Such  are  the  dilemhras  of  British  ministers ;  had  they 
rejected  these  very  conditions,  so  much  complained  of,  the  opposition 
would  have  made  it  a  ground  for  their  removal :  tliis  declaration  was 
made  by  Mr,  Fox  to  a  person,  who  communicated  it  to  the 
writer. 

Although  the  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  was  strong 
enough  to  overturn  the  ministry,  which  had  made  peace,  it  was  not 
compact  enough,  when  in  office,  to  hold  firmly  together,  as  it  had  xjU 
fixed  point  of  ralliance.  There  were  three  persons  who  composed  it, 
having  equal  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  leaders,  though  on 
various  accounts ;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  leader  of  the  landed 
interest ;  Lord  North,  as  having  been  a  long  time  a  ministerial  leader, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  whose  pretensions  were  grounded  on  his  popularity, 
and  on  having  attached  many  distinguished  persons  to  himself,  by  his 
pleasing  manners,  and  by  astonishing  them  with  a  specious  mode  of 
reasoning  on  great  political  subjects.  This  ministry,  called  the 
Portland^  according  to  the  general  usage  of  considering  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Government,  was 
very  soon  brought  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  most 
vehement,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  supported  by  popular  favor. 
He  might,  from  that  time,  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  a  party, 
declared  for  the  diminution  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  for  brmging 
the  whole  Executive  Government  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
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CofDmdiis,  which  should  be  guided  by  that  party  in  it»  which  toiiXA 
best  insure  the  popular  faTor.* 

This  known  propensity  in  Mr.  Fox  appeared  so  much  the  m«re 
abrming  to  the  King,  as  soon  a?-  |t  was  evident,  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  could  be  nothing  but  'i\^  ostensible  head  of  the  ministr}*, 
which  the  King  had  agreed  to  form  with  him ;  and  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  seemed  to  have  given  his  eonfidence  to  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  His  Majesty  was,  with  reason,  still  more 
offiended  at  the  defection  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  had  liitherto 
considered  as  his  personal  friend,  and  as  a  sincere  supporter  of  the 
.  rights  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  ward  off  this  real  evil,  which.  His 
Majesty  saw,  must  fall  on  himself  and  his  crown,  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Fox's  plan,  he  wished  to  try,  if  it  were  possible,  to  compose  a 
ministry  of  a  third  party,  which  might  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  from  the  other  two,  to  secure  a  majority  in  parliament. 
His  Majesty  proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  on  the 
suppositioii,  that  he  had  the  means  of  success.  The  zeal  of  Mr. 
Pitt  induced  him  to  consider  his  resources  as  sufficient.  He  eagerly 
expressed  his  hopes  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  probability  of  success,  and 
induced  him  to  signif}^  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  he  had  no  further 
need  for  his  services  as  a  minister.  A  short  time  afYrr,  Mr.  Pitt  per- 
ceived his  eiror,  in  thinking  he  could  draw  the  majority  over  to  his 
side,  and  signified,  in  consequence,  to  His  Majesty,  the  inadequacy 
af  his  means  to  compose  an  administration  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 
The  King  then  had  no  alternative,  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  ministry  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  principal  care  was  tp  regulate  his  choice  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  different  candidates.  Mr.  Fox  became, 
by  this  means,  a  second  time,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 
though^  in  the  m-rtnagemeut  of  this  department,  he  had  not  exhibited 
any  very  brilliant  proofs  of  skill,  nor  any  very  exact  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs. 

.  This  attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  produced  no  other  effect,  than  to  make  him  considered  hence- 
forward as  the  declared  rival  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  figured  as  the  principal 
character  in  a  ministry,  to  which  His  Majesty  had  been  evidently 
iorced  to^omniit  the  reins  of  government.  From  that  period,  the 
iTvality  between  them  increased  daily,  in  the  warm  contests  which 
arose  between  ihem  on  questions  of  the  greatest  moment,  both  with 
respect  to  live  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  to  the  nature  even  of 
the  constitution  of  the  government. 

The  iirst  question  on  which  these  two  rivals  made  an  essay  of  their, 
powers,  was  on  the  proper  system  to  be  pursued  for  the  government 
of  India,  where  tlse  government  of  tt>e  company  might  often  be  en- 
dangered by  the  waiit  of  a  constant  co-operation  6i  that  at  home. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  was  so  ably  combated  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

*  Tjie  language  of  Mr^  Fox  was  always,  if  analysed,  that  of  pure  deraocracVrf 
Tiipe,  which  cools  the  acrimony  ot  party,  will  make'  this  appear  more 
visibly  every  day. 
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that  the  latter  gained  the  majority,  and  by  that  means  appeared  to 
liave  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  public  opinion.  His  Majesty 
eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  dismiss  a  ministry,  which  for  so 
cogent  a  reason  displeased  him,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  care  of 
forming  a  new  one,  in  the  forming  of  which  he  might  interfere^  In 
f4vor  of  such  individuals  as  his  partiality  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Pitt,  trusting  to  his  own  talents,  gave  himself  little  trouble  to 
procure  colleagues  distinguished  by  great  abilities ;  he  sought  rather 
to  form  a  ministry,  according  to  bis  own  predilection  for  such  indi- 
viduals as,  he  was  sure,  would  be  received  at  his  hands.  This 
arrangement  was  not  inconvenient,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Britain  was  at  that  time :  no  more  being  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  maintain  the  order  established,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  in  the  sense  most  £aivorable  to  the 
support  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  the  mbistry  entrusted  wil.'v 
the  government. 

The  supremacy  of  the  affairs  of  India  having  been  judged  a  right 
of  the  crown,  ministerial  influence  gained  new  strength,  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  right  of  the  crown  to  that  supremacy  was  established 
through  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  object 
was  to  allot  that  power  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  in 
future  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  that  house  in  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  the  state.* 

.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  the  vanquisher  of  the  party  who  had  attempted  to 
vest  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  sole  power  of  the  administration, 
wasy  of  course,  obliged  to  oppose  all  measures  tending  to  favor  the 
views  of  that  party,  and  to  renounce,  necessarily,  his  own  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform,  by  the  proposal  of  which  he  had  made  his  first 
essay  in  public ;  he  having  in  some  measure  contracted  an  engage- 
ment, to  realise  what  he  himself  had  represented  as  founded  on 
equity  and  reason. 

The  alleviation  of  the  public  debt  being  an  object  of  more 
general  interest,  and  more  pressing,  at  that  time,  than  parliamentary 
reform,  Mr.  Pitt  perceived,  that  a  system  of  finance,  calculated,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  diminish  the  debt  itself,  and  on  the  other,  to  augment 
the  resources  of  national  industry,  would  insure  his  credit :  hi^t 
success  in  this  undertaking  was  such,  that  he  was  considered,  gene* 
rally,  a  man  of  superior  talents.  He  at  the  same  time  acquired  a 
reputation  for  firmness,  for  prudence,  and  for  eloquence,  by  the 
style  in  which  he  combated  the  party  which  he  had  overthrown,  and 
which,  of  course,  according  to  the  established  practice  of  parliament, 
had  become  an  opposition,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  personally 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  Personal  animosity  dki  not  however  actuate  all  equally, 
so  that  such  of  the  opposite  party,  as  did  not  ga  this  length,  consi- 

'  Had  Mr.  Fox  succeeded,  he  must  infallibly  halve  overturned  the  govern- 
ment, to  establish  a  republic,  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  the  chief. .  ThesQ 
facts  prove  the  nature  of  this  ambition,  of  which  France  has  since  given  bo 
many  examples>. 
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denog  Mr.  t^itt  as  lio  more  tbm  a  rival  for  power,  of  which  fh«^ 
would  have  been  content  to  deprive  him,  without  changing  the 
constitutional  nature  of  that  power,  refused  to  suppoit  the  violent 
measures  of  those,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  a  personal  animosity  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  endeavoured  to  shake  to  pieces  the  government  itself,  by 
fomenting  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  inquietude,  wherever  a  disposition 
of  that  nature  manifested  itself. 

The  doctrines  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  the 
people,  which  had  been  first  broached  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  had  made  such  a  progress  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  their  advocates 
could  not  conceive  any  government  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason, 
which  did  not  establish  the  absolute  equality  of  every  individual,  and 
the  possession  of  those  chimerical  rights  which  they  considered  as 
granted  by  nature.  Even  the  British  constitution  appeared  therefore^ 
to  such  reasoners,  to  be  defective  in  those  points,  which  seemed  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  equality  they  deemed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
rights  of  man*  The  scheme  of  a  parliamentary  reform  offered,  by  its 
reference  to  the  imperfection  of  the  national  representation,  a  pretext 
to  insist  on  the  total  refabrication  of  the  constitution.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  change,  grounding  their  pretensions  on  the  avowals  of 
divers  parties  in  parliament,  on  the  imperfection  of  the  representation, 
endeavoured  to  execute  their  project,  first,  defying  Mr.  Pitt  to 
refrain  from  supporting  it,  since  he  himself  had  been  the  first  pro- 
poser of  it ;  and  next,  by  seducing  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  the 
proposition  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  elections.  This  attempt  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  to  throw  all  into  confusion,  failed,  by 
means  of  a  difficulty  which  he  started,  on  the  proper  time  of  con* 
summating  a  work,  the  gr9und  of  which  he  did  not  disapprove,  in 
that  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it  should  be  understood.  This 
conduct  gave  much  cause  of  douBt,  on  the  real  motives  which  had 
actuated  him  to  oppose,  at  the  time,  every  innovation  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  gave  strong  suspicion  that  his  personal  ambition  was  at  the 
bottom.  This  reflection  kept  up  the  credit  of  those  who  held  that  a 
reform  would  be  both  right  and  beneficial,  and  the  prepossession  of  a 
great  majority  among  all  ranks  of  people  had  now  got  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  began  to  admire  their  neighbours  the  French,  as  having, 
according  to  their  view  of  the  subject,  acquired  new  vigor  by  a  revolu- 
tion, which  promised  to  establish  a  form  of  government  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  whose  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
mras  attributed  to  it.  The  example  oF  France  was  thought  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  seeing  only  the  abstract  equity  of  the  principles  which 
animated  the  French,  they  excused  the  excesses  they  committed,  as  a 
just  exercise  of  their  rights  against  oppressors  long  since  deserving  of 
'punishment.  Thus  the  revolutionists  of  France  found  a  number  of 
declared  admirers  among  those,  who  wished  for  a  similar  revolution  m 
Britain. 

A  little  before  this  period,  an  event,  very  afflicting'  to  the  nation, 
occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  discussion,  on  the  choice  of  a 
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^binet,  which  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairv, 
duriag  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
9tationw  A  serious  illness  had  so  injured  his  faculties,  that 
added  to  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  evil,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  regal  part  of  the  con* 
stitution,  by  the  transfer  of  its  exercise  to  some  regency  legally 
acknowledged.  The  solution  of  this  question  presented  to  the 
different  factions  a  prospect  of  getting  the  power  of  the  government 
into  their  hands,  each  in  proportion  to  the  influence  they  hoped  to 
exercise  over  whomsoever  should  be  appointed,  and  who  would  of 
course  be  indebted  to  their  party  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  difficulty  opposed  was,  not  only  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  leaving  to  the  successful  party  the  power  of  deciding 
when  his  Majesty  was  restored  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
facuitiest  but  even  pointed  to  a. change  in  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  to  the  formation  of  a  regency  became,  thus, 
essential' to  the  established  order  of  things;  the  arguments  for  the 
maintenance  of  which,  or  for  the  changements  proposed,  were 
therefore  to  be  decided  on  by  parliament,  according  to  the  impression 
ivhich  the  arguments  on  either  side  should  produce^  for  or  against  the 
establishment  of  a  regency.  The  triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this 
occasion  over  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
wielding  the  supreme  power,  by  the  ascendancy  he  thought  be  had 
.gained  over  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  regency  would  have 
been  allotted,  was  so  evidently  founded  on  the  ability  and  vigor  of 
the  former,  that  he  by  that  means  appeared  the  great  champion  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  constitution  was  also  considered  to  have 
been  saved  by  him,  since  the  royal  authority  could  not  suffer  any 
diminution  without  a  violation  of  it.  Thus  the  friends  of  the 
established  order  found  it  necessary  to  rally  round  the  most  accredited 
of  lis  defenders,  and  to  desert  a  party  which  threatened  openly 
to  adulterate,  under  pretence  of  reforming  it. 

The  convulsions  of  France  having  produced  an  effect  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  those,  who  had  conceived  that  internal  discord 
would  have  made  her  incapable  of  resisting  external  force;  the 
British  government  now  had  to  try  its  strength  with  the  new  political 
character  which  France  had  assumed,  and  which  her  rulers  considered 
as  useful  to  their  designs.  The  plan  pursued  in  France,  by  those 
who  had  acquired  the  supreme  power,  being  to  use  art  as  well  as 
force,  in  vanquishing  the  enemies  opposed  to  her,  they  profited  by  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  which  had  spread  every  where,  and  particu- 
larly in  these  kingdoms,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  people  and 
their  government,  and  to  represent  the  French  republic  as  the 
-friend  of  the  one  and  the  enemy  of  the  other.  This  distinction  was 
admitted  as  valid  by  great  numbers  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  levjolutionary  government,  flushed  by  success  over  two  great  powers 
of  the  continent,  thought  it  might  destroy  the  rest,  and  even  threaten 
Britain  itself.  They  pretend^  that  they  would  take  vengeance  on 
the  British  government,  which  they  accused  of  having  eudeavonred  to 
^top  the  progress  of  their  success,  in  attempting  to  regulate  the 
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^Vemment  of  France  on  principles  more  conformable  to  the  natnral 
law  of  nations. 

The  war  with  France  was  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  without 
meeting  witb  any  censure'  from  any  party ;  because  all  from  various 
«i«ftives,  considered  it  afs  the  means  of  fulfiHing  their  own  views.  It 
"  occurred  to  no  one  that  in  the  event  of  the  French  being  viclorious, 
tlae  prosperity  and  even  the  security  of  this  empire  might  be  en- 
dangered. The  revolutionary  government  of  France  followed  up  the 
fn-inciple  above  alluded  to^  in  accusing  the  British  government  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  which,  they  pretended,  they  were 
now  iorced  to  maintain.  This  was  done  with  a  view  of  affording  to 
the  factioni  in  opposition  to  the  government  here,  a  plausible  pretext 
and  very  embarrassing  on  two  points;  first,  on  the  question  of  its 
cause;  secondly,  on  tbat  of  persevering  in  it,  alleging  that  either  it 
-might  have  been  avoided,  or  that  it  might  be  put  an  end  to,  by  means 
of  an  administration  in  England,  suitied  by  its  virtue  and  candor,  to 
dissipate  the  apprehensions  which  France  might  entertain,  or  the  use 
which  Great  Britain  might  make  of  power,  which  the  course  of  events 
Jbad  put  into  her  hands. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  undertaking  the  war  against  France,  had  to  contend 
with  the  opinions  of  a  great  number,  who  were  favorably  disposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution.  These  feared,  that  Great 
Britain  might  assume  the  character  of  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  without  having  duly  considered  the  nature  of  the  revolution  ; 
they  were  vagiie  in  their  conjectures  on  its  effect  on  the  various  states 
of  Europe  ;  so  much  had  passion  infiamed  their  minds.  The  war,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  just  and  necessary,  since  her  security 
was  threatened,  and  she  could  not  but  repel  an  enemy  who  directed 
all  his  efforts  against  her.  In  order  that  the  ministry,  who  had 
iimlertaken  the  war»  might  carry  it  on  with  irigor,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  th^  support  ot  that  power  from  whence  the  means  of  making 
war  must  proceed,  the  parliament.  The  opposition  was  now  become 
strong  enough,  to  make  it  desirable  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  weaken  it,  by 
bringing  over  such  members  to  his  way  of  thinking  as  could  most 
«asily  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  a  dyke  to  the  torrent 
of  revolutionary  opinions,  whose  daily  progress  ought  really  to  alarm 
the  friends  of  the  constitution:  The  danger  of  the  reforming  system 
had  become  still  more  threatening,  as  its  votaries  made  no  secret  of 
their  inclination  to  the  doctrines  of  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
Mr.  Fox  spoke  openly  in  praise  of  them  in  parliament,  avowing  his 
admiration  of  the  principles  they  breathed.  This  party  even  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  approach  them  in  practice,  by  reforming  the 
British  constitution;  of  course,  the  question  on  the  propriety  of 
pursuing  the  war  against  Franee,  without  any  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tionary form  of  its  government,  brought  on  the  conflict  of  the  two 
following  opinions :  the  preference  to  a  revolutionary  system  under 

*  Some  insist  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  antagonists  of  ministers-;  if  so, 
it  doe«  Tiot  alter  the  consequences  to  be  drawn  in  general. 
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|>retence  of  reform,  and  that  of  preserving  the  constitution,  as  con- 
nected  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  state,  founded  on  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  as  it  actually  stood. 

The  partiality  with  which  great  liumbers  in  England  bad  considered 
.the  French  revolution,  had  acted  on  their  minds  according  to  the 
analogy  which  they  thought  they  discovered  between  its  effects,  and 
their  own  private  views.  The  leaders  of  the  British  government  had 
only  seen,  in  that  event,  an  opportunity  of  weakening  the  power  c^ 
France,  by  the  diminution  of  its  territory,  and  by  seizing  on  its 
foreign  possessions.  They  thought  proper,  for  this  reason,  to  lay 
aside  every  consideration  about  the  change  which  France  had  under- 
gone, in  orjdier  that,  by  ifl^puting  to  her  the  fault  of  the  war,  to  force 
her  to  nuike  proper  atonement  by  a  proportionate  indemnification. 
The  British  government,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Mr.  Pitt,  either 
misunderstood  the  character  of  the  French  revolution,  and  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  or  perhaps  he  flattered  himself  that 
the  same  force,  which  should  reduce  France  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  a 
Qonqneror,  would  again  restore  her  ancient  government ;  and  then 
such  an  event  would  reduce  all  factions  in  that  to  give  up  the  point 
and  submit. 

The  danger  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  government  in  France, 
founded  on  revolutionary  doctrines,  was  so  little  felt  or  understood 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  not  without  tlie  greatest 
diflicttlty  that  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Burke  could 
make  its  due  impression. 

In  consequence  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  great  part  of 
the  opposition  joined  ministers.  They  who  remained  were  of  course 
much  diminished  in  strength,  but  so  mu^h  the  more  irritated  against 
the  ministerial  party.  As  these  new  allies  of  ministry  were  for  the 
inilnediate  restoi'ation  of  the  throne  of  France,  if  posstible,  and  had 
thus  gained  too  great  an  influence  in  thie  party  which  they  had  lately 
joined,  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  dissuade  them  from  that  part  of  the 
plan.  He  only  conskiered  it  in  fact  as  a  secondary  measure,  and  ima- 
gined that  if  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  it,  he  should  counteract 
the  project  he  had  concerted  with  Austria ;  which  was,  not  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  monarchy, 
until  eacji  :party  had  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  France.  Among 
the  chinterical  notions  he  had  adopted,  one  was  a  perpetual  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
double  project,  of  weakening  the  power  of  France,  by  dividing  her 
spoils  with  Austria,  and  finally  to  restore  the  legitimate  sovereign,  in 
order  to  stifle  the  revdiutionary  doctrine  which  threatened  this 
country,  comprehended  in  itself  such  heterogeneous  views,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  it  to  succeed*  but  by  a  concurrence  of  such  events, 
that  chance  itself  could  hardly  produce.  Thus,  while  Great  Britain 
made  useful  conquests  on  the  foreign  possessions  of  France ;  the 
latter  made  others  more  advantageotts  to  itself,  and  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  general  safety  of  £nr(^,  and  consequerrtly  t0  tlia^t 
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of  Great  Britain ;  besides,  these  acquisitions  were  contiguous  to  liW 
frontier,  and  the  French  territory  increasing  daily  through  the  foHy* 
and  weakness  even  of  our  allies,  we  were  abandoned  by  them,  undeif 
pretence,  that  we  were  solely  actuated  by  selfrsh  views. 

The  French  government  managed  very  adroitly  to  take  advantiig^ 
of  various  circumstances  to  establish  the  opinion  of  our  selfishness, 
and  succeeded  in  separating  us  entirely  from  our  allies  :  many  of  them 
engaged  to  act  against  us. 

The  result  of  these  various  schemes  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  accom» 
plishment  of  the  spoliatory  part  of  the  plan  he  had  hoped  to  realise, 
vras,  that  it  totally  failed.  The  opportunity  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
having  escaped.  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  war  alone,  in  expectation  of  some  event,  which  would  furnish  her 
with  the  means  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests. .  About 
that  time>  a  probability  appeared  that  France  would  adopt  such 
political  principles,  as  would  be  compatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  Ikvored  the  arguments  of  opposition  in  behalf 
of  peace,  which,  joined  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  nation  during 
the  war,  induced  a  great  majority  to  call  for  peace,  with  inconsiderate 
ardor,  with  a  state  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  had  at 
last  assumed  a  form  capable  of  agreeing  with  other  governments. 

Mr.  Pitt,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  over-ruling  the  general 
opiuion,  pretended,  himself,  to  fall  in  with  it ;  determined  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  become  instrumental  to  an  arrangement,  of  which  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  inconveniences ;  he  determined  to  leave  this 
arduous  task  to  another  ministry.  It  was,  moreover,  his  object  on 
his  own  accoimt,  that  the*  new  ministry  should  not  be  composed  of 
men  drawn  from  a  party,  not  only  declared  against  his  government, 
but  also  personal  enemies. 

Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  order  to  gain  over  a  part  of  the  opposition, 
engaged  himself  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  it,  to  second 
their  efforts  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland ;  although  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  aversion  of  His  Majesty  for  that  measure. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  him  to  make  use  of  the  powerfril 
party  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  it  much  at  heart  to  eflect 
an  union  between  both  kingdoms.  Better  skilled  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  affairs,  he  wisely  saw,  that  it  would  insure  unity  of  action  to 
the  state,  and  gradually  efface  the  national  distinction  between  the 
two  countries.  This  operation,  great  in  itself,  by  whatever  means  it 
was  accomplished,  and  glorious  for  his  memory  beyond  any  of  his 
other  works,  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Pitt  found  he  could  not 
retract  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish, 
viz.  advantages  in  common  with  the  Protestants.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  for  the  emancipation  oi  the  Irish  Catholics  depended  on  the 
adoption  of  prudent  measures,  in  order  that  the  objebt  might  be 
attained  gradually,  to  conceal  from  His  Majesty  the  ground  he  had 
lost  by  degrees :  on  the  other  hand  to  develope  to  him  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  what  he  was  to  grant,  would  have  uicvitably  insured 
his  resistance.    These  circanistances,  embarrassing  as  they  were  for 
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Mr.  Pittj  were  however  what  suited  his  purpose  for  preserving  the 
admiaistmtion  in  his  hands  thus  far,  and  presented  him  a  plea  as  soon 
as  it  was  conveuient»  to  give  up  his  place.  By  drawing  on  himself  the 
King's  refusal  to  sanction  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  he  could  with  all  due  decorum  appear  to  be  guided  by  a 
motive  congenial  to  a  very  numerous  partVt  in  giving  up  the 
administration,  which  appeared  now  no  longer  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  he  had  professed,  and  particularly  on  a  points  which  he 
could  show  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  security  and  power  of 
the  empire.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  ttiey  of  his  adherents,  who  then  declared 
themselves  for  bis  theory  in  favor  of  the  Catholics^  and  who  had 
made  the  most  prominent  figure  in  promoting  an  active  war  against 
revolutionary  France,  in  order  not  to  appear  in  contradiction  with 
their  former  declarations  respecting  an  accommodation  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country,  affected  to  retire  from  office,  merely 
because  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  better  of  his  Majesty's 
repugnance  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  By  this  meansy 
they  insured  to  themselves  the  good^will  of  that  numerous  party, 
while  the  English  people  still  continued  to  esteem  them  for  the  appro*> 
bation  they  had  appeared  to  give  to  the  attempt  towards  making 
peace  with  France.  Thus  Mr.  Pitt  decieived  both  Ireland  and 
England  as  to  the  real  motives  of  his  conduct  1' 

Mr.  Pitt,  actuated  solely  by  his  ambition,  had  signalised  his 
administration  by  so  many  actions,  which  passed  for  brilliant,  because 
the  real  tendency  of  many  of  them  was  yet  unknown,  that  he  had 
acquired  a  personal  influence,  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  have  a 
certain  control  over  the  operations  of  the  government^  even  without 
being  invested  with  any  office. 

It  was  hence  clear  that  the  new  administration  was  formed 
according  to  his  suggestions,  in  order  that  it  might  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  his  views.  It  was  of  course  impossible  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  opposition,  as  that  party  had  opeuly 
pro^ssed  such  political  principles,  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  in  diametric  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  were 
even  disliked  by  His  Majesty.  They  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  one 
point  only,  namely,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics :  but  this 
accord  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  this  measure  tended  to  the  union  of  all  parties  in  favor  of  the 
government,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  external  security.  On  the 
other  side,  the  opposition,  who  considered  Mr.  Fox  as  their  chief, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  hold  of  any  means  which 
might  assist  them  ill  bringing  about  innovations,  in  all  those  points 
whepce  they  could  insure  a  popularity.    They  hoped  thus  to  be  able 

*  From  this  it  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  considered  the  Catholic 
emancipation,  with  respect  to  the  real  advantages  or  disadvantages  it  might 
produce  to  the  stote^  but  simply  in  reference  to  the  permanence  of  his  owa 
power. 
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to  exercise  an  autbority  in  some  measure  independent,  and  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  their  party  and  principles,  at  the  hazard  of  any  commo^ 
tions  which  might  arise  ;  they  were  regardless  of  the  influence  which 
the  French  government  might  obtain  over  the  general  system  of 
Europe ;  an  influence,  which  it  has  since  effected  to  establi^,  owing, 
evidently,  to  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

These  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  desire  of  His  Majesty 
to  form  a  ministry,  which  professed  no  party.  For  this  very  reason  it 
was  necessary,  that  this  should  be  sustained  by  one  of  them  until 
they  might  be  enabled  to  create  a  party  of  their  own  by  the  assistance 
of  those  means,  which  are  always  in  the  power  of  every  ministry. 
Mr.  Pitt  of  course  had  a  personal  influence  on  the  choice  of  those 
individuals,  who  composed  this  administration,  whose  chief  was  a  man 
entirely  new,  and  who  only  enjoyed  an  esteem  proportioned  to  a 
distinction  which  had  been  acquired,  by  a  prudent  and  moderate 
conduct  in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  oflice,  which  did  not  require 
talents  of  the  first  order. 

The  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Addingtou  was  the  chief,  might  have 
been  able,  provided  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  track  already  traced 
for  them,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs,  to  maintain  itself  as  long 
as  it  was  not  thrown  into  confusion  by  some  exterior  impulse :  but 
being  evidently  too  feeble  to  resist  such  violent  shocks,  as  tlien 
threatened  the  state  itself.  As  such  events  might  be  foreseen  from 
the  posture  of  aflairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  evident  that  its 
duration  must  be  very  uncertain,  and  consequently  that  its  terminatioH 
would  give  room  to  the  occupation  of  their  ))laces  by  some  other  party, 
whose  credit  might  prevail  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  King. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Addington^s  administration,  to 
remark,  that  the  ^nances  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  a  very  bad 
state  at  tlie  time  of  his  accession  to  power ;  the  state,  of  the  army 
was  even  worse.  During  his  short  administration  both  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  prudence,  economy,  and  judgment  which  he  exerted, 
and  which  Mr.  Pitt's  undistinguishing  prodigality  had  nearly  over- 
turned. Another  event,  very  unfortunate  for  him,  was  that  on  his 
accession,  the  propositions  of  peace  with  France  had  been  received  by 
•the  people  with  eagerness.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  an  experiment, 
ivhich,  had  it  not  been  tried,  the  nation  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
of  its  chimerical  advantages.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was,  in  short, 
rather  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  the  country, 
than  his  own  want  of  means  to  have  made  a  better  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. V 

The  bad  faith,  which  the  French  government  had  displayed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  soon  discovered  to  the  world 
tlie  plan  of  universal  dominion  which  Bonaparte  had  conceived. 
Though  he  yet  continued  to  employ  the  vague  term  of  republic,  he 
had  already  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all  the  attributes  of  mo- 
narchy, and  meditated  to  assume  some  title,  which  should  evince  his 
intention  of  transferring  all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
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himself;  to  an  usurper  who  had  found  means  to  deceive  all  parties  in 
France,  and  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  the  use  he  would 
make  of  the  power  he  acquired,  and  of  those  who  had  concurred  in 
his  elevation. 

It  is  evident,  thai  the  success  of  the  ambitious  adventurer,  who  has 
succeeded  in  deceiving  so  many  divers  parties,  has  owed  much  less  to  his 
own  abilities  in  disguising  his  views,  than  to  the  notion  which  possessed 
the  various  parties,  that  eadi  separately  would  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
particular  desires  in  seconding,  or  not  opposing,  those  measures,  which 
they  thought,  would  only  be  directed  against  the  others.  This 
disposition  thus  favored  the  designs  of  a  man,  who  could  perceive 
no  power  able  to  contend  with  his  own,  as  soon  as  those  influences 
established  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties,  were  not  only  dissipated, 
or  induced  to  declare  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  obtain  his  support  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  ends.  In  the  same  manner  Bonaparte  had 
partisans,  not  only  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  among  those 
people,  who,  being  his  nearest  neighbours,  were  in  greater  danger  from 
his  power.  Such  were  the  advocates,  whether  sincere  or  feigned,  of 
his  merits,  his  genius,  and  his  talents  ;  many  of  these  were  to  be 
found  among  that  party  in  this  country,  of  whom  Mr.  Fox  was  the 
leader:  but,  whatever  color  these  gentlemen  could  give  to  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  interests 
,of  Great  Britain  were  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  it  became  evident 
how  far  a  state  of  open  warfare  was  preferable  to  this  peace,  which 
was  in  fact  no  other  than  war  disguised  under  the  name  alone  of 
pacification. 

All  the  attempts  of  the  ministry,  who  had  produced  this  illusory 
peace,  to  realise  the  express  conditions  of  it,  proving  fruitless,  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  active  war  became  evident.  The  means 
consisted  essentially  in  the  supposed  developement  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  without  any  similar  expectation  from  any  of  the  co-operators, 
who  were  admitted  under  him.  These  talents  had  already  been 
tried,  and  they  had  been  found  deficient  in  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries,  without  which,  the  natural  abilities  of  a  minister  do  no 
more  than  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  their  possessor. 

Mr.  Pitt,  now  recalled  to  the  helm,  had  the  faculty  of  chusing  his 
coadjutors  ;  and  it  were  natural  to  have  expected  they  should  be 
the  same,  who  had  been  employed  during  his  preceding  adminis-* 
tration.  But  divers  causes  prevented  this  arrangement :  those  in- 
dividuals could  not  now  combine  with  him  but  by  an  agreement  in  their 
designs,  grounded  on  a  sincere  or  affected  acknowledgement  of  cer- 
tain principles,  at  bottom  no  more  than  private  interest,  disguised 
under  the  appearance  of  constancy  to  them.  Two  of  the  principal 
personages  of  the  foregoing  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Greur 
ville  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  now  joined  Mr.  Fox,  and  could  not, 
without  going  from  one  inconsistency  to  another,  again  join  Mr.  Pitt^ 
and  reconcile  the  designs  of  pursuing  the  war,  and  that  of  abandoning 
the  Catholics  though  deference  to  the  King. 
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Mr.  Pitt  here  sacrificed  the  vain-glory  of  constancy  to  bis  opinion^ 
to  a  sentiment  proper  in  certain  circumstances  and  improper  in 
others,  in  the  same  manner^  as  he  had  already  done  ivith  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  found,  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  question,  either  a  real  motive,  or  a  plausible  pretext,  fo 
refuse  any  share  in  the  new  ministry :  by  this  means,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  supporting  Mr.  Fox's  party.  Mr.  Pitt,,  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  contented  himself 
with  colleagues  of  very  moderate  talents,'  and,  in  some  measure 
undertook  alone,  to  direct  the  great  operations  of  the  government. 
His  party  can  only  be  reckoned  strong  from  their  numbers,  not  their 
abilities. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Pitt  died,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  modifying  his  original  pl^n,  of  restoring  the  ancient 
government  of  France,  and  from  which  he  had  so  imprudently 
deviated. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  no  new  plan  to  offer,  analogous  to  the  new  view  he 
had  taken  respecting  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  continent. 
The  clumsy  policy  of  subsidising,  with  ail  its  concomitant  absurdities, 
now  occurred  to  him  :  this  having  again  failed  him,  he  left  the  world 
without  fixing  either  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  operations  most 
advisable  to  be  adopted  for  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

This  uncertainty,  as  to  the  system  to  be  pursued,  did  not  fail  of 
becoming  the  theme  of  various  disputes  among  those,  who  aspired  to 
the  government.  The  party  in  office  were  obliged  to  support  tlie 
war,  without  possessing  abilities  to  carry  it  on  eiffcctually,  either  by 
the  means,  which  the  country  itself  possessed,  or  by  any  plan  of 
conduct  towards  those  powers,  which  either  actually  were,  or  might 
in  future  become,  allies  ;  thus,  as  they  could  not  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  peace,  which  they  had  so  lately  pronounced  to  be 
impracticable,  and  convinced  of  their  own  incapacity  to  conduct  the 
war,  these  apparent  disciples  of  Mi".  Pitt,  who  had  really  been  no 
more  than  his  instniments,  resolved  of  their  own  accord,  to  leave 

'  He  had  kept  up  a  connexion  with  a  very  able  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Dundas, 
afterwards  Lord  Melville,  distinguished  for  his  vigor  and  abilities  in 
business;  but  his  adversaries  succeeded  in  depriving  him  ai  that  succor  by 
taking  advantage  of  some  irregularities  in  the  management  of  certain  funds 
confided  to  Lord  Melville,  as  nr&t  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (for  such  it  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  than  a  malversation)  although  by  the  letter  of  tho 
law  he  was  subject  to  be  severely  punished,  it  being  a  connivance  in  an 
usage  which  generally  prevailed,  and  of  which  his  adversaries  may  net 
improbably  have  taken  advantage,  in  the  same  manner  while  in  place,  as  it 
still  in  some  measure  exists,  it  consists  in  the  employment  of  public  deposits 
to  private  profit.  In  order  not  to  risk  the  event  of  a  public  condemnation 
of  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  induce  him  to  throw  up  his 
employment.  The  accusation  produced  no  more  than  what  the  accubers 
wished;  that  was,  to  render  Lord  Melville  incapable  of  employment,  in 
traducing  him  in  the  public  opinion,  though  he  was  not  juridically  con- 
demned, and  the  prool  of  this  is,  that  the  abuse  was  left  as  it  was  before. 
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their-  places,  yrith  the  task  either  of  condacting  the  war,  or  of  making 
«uch  a  peace  as  could  be  justified  to  the  public,  to  their  successors. 

The  King  was  now  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  any  party.  That  of  Mr. 
Pitt  having  by  his  death  been  dispersed,  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  not 
having,  for  want  of  aristocratical  connections,  strength  sufficient  to 
stand  alone ;  and  having  unfortunately  had  the  task  of  making  the 
experiment  of  an  illusive  peace  to  satisfy  the  pubUc  mind,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  unjustly  blamed. 

It  was  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  as  it  had  been  the  practice 
formerly,  to  give  the  reins  of  government  to  the  chiefs  of  a  new  party, 
made  up  of  the  antagonists  of  the  other  two,  the  members  of  which  had 
coalesced,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  uniting  all  the  talents, 
without  any  regard  to  opinions  formerly  entertained ;  and  thus  to 
compose  an  administration,  capable  of  insuring  to  the  state  those 
advantages,  which  the  crisis  of  affairs  loudly  demanded,  and  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  faults  committed  by  every  administration, 
which  had  appeared  since  the  French  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  coalition  of  tliis  party  had  been  capable  of 
shaking  and  overturning  the  preceding  ministr}',  it  was  not  so  well 
knitted  together  as  to  produce  one  uniform  spirit  pervading  the 
whole;  and,  as  the  object  was,  by  the  power  they  had  acquired,  to 
compose  a  mmistry  of  individuals  chosen  from  among  the  principal 
members  of  their  coalition,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  personal  credit, 
or  whose  talents,  were  most  esteemed  ;  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
collision,  among  themselves,  which  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  all, 
they  took  care  to  agree  how  far  each  was  to  give  up  his  own  preten* 
sions  to  the  first  place,  and  his  particular  adherence  to  bis  several 
favorite  opinions.  All  this  was  determined  by  a  compact  among 
themselves,  as  their  mutual  interests  depended  on  their  permanency  in 
power. 

It  was  undetermined  who  should  be  considered  as  the  head  of  this 
new  faction.  Lord  Grenville  or  Mr.  Fox :  the  former  occupied  that 
station,  which  has  been  vulgarly  esteemed  the  principal,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  was  confined  to  the  functions  of  his  own  department 
of  the  finances.  Much  scope  was  also  to  be  left  for  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
•on  whom  fell  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Fox,  who 
would  bare  been  entirely  incompetent  to  either  of  those  places,  was 
made  again  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  office  in  the  actual  circumstances :  by  this  means, 
he  became  in  fact  the  main-spring  of  the  government.  He  added  to 
these  advantages,  that  of  a  greater  personal  credit  with  the  multitude 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Howick,  connected  more  intimately 
with  Mr.  Fox,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Mr.  Windham^ 
Secretary  of  the  War  Department :  but  the  preponderance  of  Mr. 
Fox  was  also  determined  by  the  number  of  his  adherents  in 
Parliament. 

It  was  a  sufficient  motive  with  the  party,  that  its  permanency  de- 
pended on  its  success  in  procuring  a  peace,  to  indiuce  them  to  make 
it  the  primary  ol^ject  of  then:  solicitude*  But  it  was  desirable  to 
some  of  its  members,  to  acquire  a  credit,  by  the  reaUsation  of  some 
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pkiiy  of  which  they  had  been  the  reputed  projectors,  or  at  lenst  the 
principal  directors.  Lord  Grenviile  ivas  noted  for  the  Catholic 
question  ;  Lord  Howick  contented  himself  with  being  his  second  in 
that  enterprise.  Lord  Henry  Petty  aspired  at  eclipsing  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  an  able  financier ;  Mr.  Windham  affected  to  bring  the 
military  system  to  perfection.  By  these  means,  this  ministry  pre- 
tended to  justify  the  claim  they  had  laid^  or  rather  some  of  their 
partisans  for  them,  to  the  monopoly  of  all  the  tftlents  in  the  nation. 
Tbe  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  were  now  to  be  tried  for  a  third  time,  by  his 
negociations  for  peace ;  an  object,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  was  fully  persuaded 
to  be  unattainable,  and  of  which  Lord  Sid  mouth  had  so  lately 
furnished  a  sufiicient  proof.  Ait  Mr.  Fox's  solicitude  was  directed  to 
the  means  of  effecting  that  great  work.  This  disposition  of  his  bein^ 
known,  Bonaparte*  who  found  his  account  in  playing  with  him,  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  opening  the  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  took  the  bait, 
and  the  negociations  of  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth  have  proved 
how  ignorant  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  of  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
when,  in  the  vf^hole  uegociation,  not  one  event  turned  out  as  he 
expected,  and  the  war  still  continues. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  happened  during  these  negociations, 
changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  expeditions  to  Egypt,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  Buenos  Ay  res,  discovered  the  poverty  of  means  in  this 
party.  The  Catholic  question,  which  shortly  after  was  brought 
forward,  overturned  a  ministry,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  a 
measure  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  and  for  which  His  Majesty  had 
evinced  the  greatest  aversion.  On  this  the  King  commanded  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  out  of  the  remnant  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
followers.  The  Duke  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr. 
Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Mr.  Caiuiing,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  AiFairs ;  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  ministry  was  little  disturbed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  death, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  active 
interference  in  public  affairs ;  they  displayed  a  much  greater  degree 
of  energy  than  their  predecessors,  llie  attack  on  Copenhagen  was 
well  concerted,  and  attended  with  success.  A  jealousy  was  excited 
by  this  achievement  in  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  a 
little  before  yielded  to  them.  It  was,  by  these,  of  course  represented 
in  parliament  as  a  piratical  act,  performed  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  They  treated  Denmark,  which  was  virttuilb/  a  province  of 
France,  as  an  independent  and  neutral  state,  and  they  Succeeded  to 
raise  sueh  a  violent  clamor  against  it  among  the  multitude,  that  the 
ministers,  rather  than  adhere  to  a  measure,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented a  great  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  have  placed  them 
on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever,'  were  obliged  to  give  up  the"  point. 
Thus  the  opposition  can  always  find  means  to  blame  every  measure 
proper  and  improper,  and  to  counteract  even  those  which  are  suc« 
eessful. 

The  place  was  consequently  abandoned  :  the  offer  of  the  crown  ef 
Norway,  tendered  by  that  nation  to  Great  Britain,  was  refused ;  our 
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iffliesy  the  ilwedes,  wereatmndoaed  to  the  coo vukioiis,  which' sobte^ 
qaentiy  took  place ;  Russia  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  curreist ;  aiNl 
the  mas^of  power^  which  the  British  had  acquired,  wa»  thus  thrown 
away.  In  consequence/  the  French  were  enabled,  in  the  folkiwiag 
year,  to  invade  Spain,  being  relieved  on  their  northern  frcHitierby 
Biifish  generosity.  Austria  was  the  victim  of  this  onsmanagement ; 
but  as  the  consequences  of  the  false  step  taken  in  the  evacuation  of 
Copenhagen  were  not  foreseen,  it  excited  no  indignation  in  the  poblie 
mind,  the  connection  of  them  with  their  causes  being  too  remote  £nr 
the  vulgar. 

If  these  consequences  were  seen  by  the  opposition,  no  notice  was 
taken  by  them  on  the  subject ;  else  it  must  have  operated  agsunst 
themselves.  Their  triumph  tlierefore  consisted  in  the  consciousness  of 
having,  by  the  clamor  they  had  raised,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
ministers  out  of  a  line  of  operations,  which  would  have  ultimately 
redounded  to  their  honor:  a  second  advantage  was,  that,  bv 
facilitating  the  affair  of  Spain,  and  thus  forcing  the  state  into  a  fresn 
train  of  difiiculties,  new  occasions  might  thence  arise  to  overturn  their 
antagonists. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  resulted  from  the  prin- 
cipal command  being  given  to  a  man  quite  incapable  of  the  charge, 
but  forced  on  ministers  by  an  influence  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  any  account ;  the  dependence  of  ministers  on  such  as  can 
support  them  at  home  heing  a  vice  in  the  state,  wliich  often  obligea 
.them  to  employ  unfit  persons. 

A  serious  dispute,  between  two  members  of  the  cabinet  shortly 
after,  caused  another  change  in  the  ministry.  The  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  at  the  moment  when  the  above  dispute  took  place,  which  ended 
in  Lord  Casllereagh's  and  Mr.  Canning's  abdication  of  their  places^ 
was  returning  from  Spain.  The  Talents,  having  become  odious  to  the 
King  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  the 
advantages,  which  they  proposed  to  gain  by  its  success,  failing, -were- 
excluded.  Lord  Sid  mouth's  patty  was  too  weak  and  too  scanty  of 
means,  possessing  so  little  influence  with  all  ranks  of  men,  that  it 
could  never  be  called  forward  except  to  bolster  up  a  tottering  party ; 
so  that  the  only  object  was  to  find  some  one  to  fill  the  vacant  office 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

That  post  was  offered  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The  brilliant 
talents  he  had  displayed  formerly  in  India,  had  he  figured  on  an 
European  theatre,  would  have  placed  him  on  a  footing  with  the 
Mazarins  and  Richelieus.  He  had,  as  we  have  just  observed,  been  in 
Spain  ;  he  had  seized,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  the  state  of*  that 
cpuntry,  and  the  defects  of  the  system  there  established.  It  is  to  his 
papers  alone  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  those  clear  and  distinct 
notions  we  have  on  that  subject;  and  they  prove  him  to  be  a 
statesman  surpassing  by  far  those,  whose  proceedings  have  been  above 
described.  What  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the  peninsula  is  before 
the  public;  what  he  has  not  said,  they  who  are  versed  in  these 
subjects  may  supply;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  them.  Events 
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however  will  show  tbe  truth  of  his  reaaonings.  When  Lord  Wellesfey 
accepted  of  the  Foreign  department,  it  might  reasonably  excite 
surprise,  because  it  might  easily  be  foreseen,  that  bis  energy  would  be 
cramped  by  the  character  of  hb  colleagues ;  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  he  remained  with  them  so  long  as  he  did ! 

The  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  produced  similar  struggles,  with  those 
we  have  described  on  former  occasions.  The  difficulties  experienced 
in  forming  a  government  will  be  touched  in  the  following  chapter, 
where  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  vice  rather 
in  the  nature  of  British  polity,  than  the  fault  of  individuals;  and  it 
will  be  difficult,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  conceive  how  any 
ministry  can  ever  effectually  serve  the  state,  while  so  many  counter-* 
actiing  causes  are  in  full  activity,  tending  to  paralyse  its  ene|:gy« 


CHAPTER   11. 


A  Detail  has  been  ^ven,  in  tbe  foregoing  chapter,  of  the  various 
contentions  which  have  taken  place  in  parliament,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Chatham,  to  the  present ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  estimate  the 
motives,  which  actuated  the  different  parties  at  the  time.  To  those 
who  know  the  springs,  which  operate  on  the  human  heart,  this  picture 
will  rather  be  considered  a  faithful  copy,  than  the  produce  of  a 
splenetic  imagination. 

From  the  whole  detail  of  these  proceedings,  let  us  endeavour  to 
sum  up  the  amount  in  a  few  words.  Two  parties  divide  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  between  them ;  each  of  these  strive,  by  every 
means,  to  prevail  over  the  other :  whatever  the  party,  who  hold  the 
administration,  dv>  for  the  public  good,  is  by  their  rivals  placed  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  point  of  view ;  the  more  erroneous  their 
conduct  is,  tbe  more  plensing  to  the  opposite  side  ;  because  it  gives 
to  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  exposing  their  mistakes,  and  of  course 
excites  the  ht)pe  of  supplanting  them.  The  better  ministers  conduct 
the  public  affairs,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  patriots  out  of  place ;  and 
as  their  vexation  increases,  so  does  also  the  violence  of  their  declama- 
tions ;  but  not  being  able,  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  measures  were 
taken,  to  prove  their  absurdity  or  folly,  recourse  is  had  to  new  prin- 
ciples, no  matter  how  f.llacious,  or  how  dangerous;  the  discussions 
on  the  abbtnK't  rights  of  man,  alluded  to  above,  during  the  American 
war,  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  reasoning.  Papers  and  estimates  are 
then  called  for,  and  by  that  kind  of  indiscretion,  facts  are  often 
revealed  to  the  enemy,  to  the  notorious  prejudice  of  the  state.    The 
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Americans,  as  we  have  seeo/  found  advocates  in  pailiament  to  idefend 
the  right  of  resistance  to  the  .metropolis,  and  the  French  revolutionary 
government  was  held  up  to  public  view,  in  the  same  manner,  as  bel^ 
justly  irritated  against  England,  for  the  most  unprovoked  aggressiou 
on  our  part. 

They  who  feel  an  enthusiastii)  veneration  for  the  general  assembly  . 
of  the  states  of  this  kingdom,  from  habit  and  education,  will  perhaps 
be  offended  with  this  mode  of  viewing  the  sul^ect. ,  We  should  be 
ready,  at  any  time,  to  confess  the  satisfaction  it  would  afford  us, 
could  any  one  show  our  error  in  the  statement  here  made.  What 
satisfaction  would  it  afford,  tp  every  candid  mind, .  to  be  shown,  that 
the  leading  facts  above  alluded  to,  owed  their  origin  to  the  purest 
motives  of  the  noblest  ambition  f  Until,  however,  that  can  be  clearly 
established,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  imperfection  of  mankind  iu 
thus  abusing  the  noblest  institutions,  to  which  man  has  ever  been 
subject.  Much  as  we  sympathise  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  the 
ambition  by  which  he  is  actuated  to  immortalise  his  memory,  by  his 
essential  services  to  the  state :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how,  in  the 
present  structure  of  the  British  system,  he  will  ever  be  able,  should 
he  even  attain  to  the  government,  to  achieve  any  measure  but  by 
halves.  If  he  cannot  do  more,  it  must  be  lamente<J,  that  the  st^te  of 
the  country  is  such,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  profiting  by  the 
talents  of  a  man,  actuated  by  the  truest  i^mbition,  by  the  purest  love 
of  glory,  united  to  a  consummate  knowledge  of  human  affairs, 

These  reflections  naturally  arise  from  the  review  just  made  of  the 
changes,  which  have  happened  in  the  period  we  have  examined.  If. 
the  facts  be  admitted,  as  faithfully  stated,  the  following  corollaries 
may  be  fedrly  drawn  on  the  nature  and  defects  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. . 

1 .  The  succession  of  Mictions  to  one  another,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power,  being  the  ground- work  of  the  whole  system,  it  follows, 
that  such  a  government  can  have  no  unity  of  plan  for  any  length  of 
time ;  so  that  they,  in  actual  possession  of  power,  may  not  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  any  decided  steps,  as  there  is  always  a 
party  to  oppose  them,  and  every  reverse,  vyith  which  the  former  meet, 
becouies  a  step  to  the  advancement  of  the  latter.  In  this  contest,  the 
general  gopd  is  of  no  importance.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
government,  from  the  variety  of  factions  which  actuate  it,  must  ever 
be  in  contradiction  with  itself:  an  individual,  who,  in  his  private 
concerns,  were  so  inconsistent,  would  be  considered  as  a  lunatic. 

2.  The  spirit  of  faction  which  prevails,  being  the  source  of  the 
diversity  of  principles,  which  actuate  these  factions,  they  caimot  attain 
to  power,  but  by  crossing  one  another, .  and  thus  counteracting  every 
enterprise  for  the  public  good  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  those  in 
power  have  no  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  regular  system  of 
public  measures.  At  Rome,  when  factions  were  at  their  height,  and 
decision  was  required,  a  dictator  was  chosen.  The  Romans  felt  and 
provided  ajg;aihst  the  inconvenience  of  their  government.    In  Bcitain, 
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no  such  provision  is  made,  and  when  unity  of  will  is  most  want€d,  it 
i$  then  that  the  factions  are  most  violent. 

3.  From  the  same  source  proceeds  the  impossibility  of  employing 
individuals,  who,  by  their  abilities^  are  best  qualified  for  any  particular 
service.  The  minister  must,  therefore,  have  the  mortification  to  see 
the  execution  of  bis  plans  intrusted  to  those,  whom  he  cannot  consider 
without  inward  contempt.  But  what  can  he  do  1  were  he  to  deviate 
from  this  track,  he  would,  with  the  best  and  most  virtuous  motives, 
be  voted  by  parliament  out  of  ofiice :  thus  it  is,  that  the  confidence 
of  the  government  cannot  be  the  reward  either  of  talents,  or  of  virtue ; 
but  the  medium  of  parliamentary  support.  Moreover,  the  candidates 
for  public  service  are  thus  precluded  from  cultivating  their  talents  on 
a  great  and  extended  scale.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  a  party,  and  thus  meanly  devote  themselves,  entertaining 
no  opinion,  but  what  is  dictated  by  some  sophist)  commonly  called  a 
leadintr  man. 

4.  A  total  negligence  of  all  measures,  by  which  might  be  obtained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  alBFairs  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  of 
5uch  persons  qualified  to  serve  in  that  department.  This  has  already 
been  treated  of  at  full  length  in  the  survey  of  foreign  affairs. 

5.  From  the  aggregate  of  these  defects,  it  follows,  that  with  regard 
to  foreign  policy,  the  British  government  is  purely  passive.  That 
it  is  always  taken  unawares,  whenever  particular  circumstances  oblige 
it,  for  its  own  security  or  advantage,  to  enter  into  action  in  order  to 
avert  the  evils  which  may  I'esult  to  it  from  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
The  British  government  is  always,  as  we  have  observed,  overtaken  by 
such  events,  which  it  might  anticipate,  could  it  adopt  a  fixed  and 

Tegular  system  of  relations  with  the  continent.* 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  power,  which 
does  not  confine  itself  to  a  simple  rivality  with  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  directed  by  a  vicious  system  of  external 
relations,  she  will  not  be  able,  in  the  long  run,  either  to  oblige  France 
to  make  peace,  by  moderating  lier  pretensions,  or  to  conduct  the  war 
in  such  a  manner,  as,  by  the  advantages  she  may  reap  from  it,  to  com- 
pensate the  evils  attending.  In  that  case  it  follows,  that  if  we  are  not 
conquered  by  our  enemy,  we  may  be  so  exhausted  by  exertions,  pro- 
ducing no  real  advantages,  as  to  yield  to  him,  while  we  are  crowned 
by  the  laurels  of  victory. 

The  constant  counteractions,  which  the  British  government  has  to 
contend  with,  cramp  the  energy  of  war.  It  naturally  renders  its 
ministers  timid  aud  irresolute ;  it  obliges  them  often  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  measures ;  the  intended  efi^ect  often  being  defeated  by 
these  means.    It  results  from  this,  that  neither  what  the  government 

■  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  objects  of  foreign  policy  are  two-fold;  the 
one  to  preserve,  or  re-e>>tablish,  the  balance  above  mentioned ;  the  other  to 
compensate  the  evils  resulting  from  its  overthrow,  by  portions  of  territory^ 
judiciously  chosen  and  acquired.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  of  resisting 
an  ambitious  rival.  The  contest  of  factions  has  produced  a  double  eyif} 
for  the  former  has  beeu  completely  blundered;  the  latter  neglected. 
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^n  at  doing,  nor  what  the  counteraGtioo  of  their  opponents  seeks  to 
produce,  is  ever  entirely  accomplished  ;  but  from  the  conflict  of  these 
ofpposite  principles,  there  results  an  unforeseen  iertium  quid,  which 
neither  party  dreamed  of.  Sometimes,  by  chance,  the  result  may  prove 
beneficial,  sometimes  detrimental ;  but  as  it  is  what  neither  of  them 
intended  or  imagined,  the  merit  belongs  to  nobody;  and  yet  the 
writers  on  both  sides  impudently  attribute  it  to  that  of  their  respective 
leaders. 

The  British  government  being  distinguished,  as  it  is,  by  these 
peculiaritiesy  what  pers(Mi  is  there,  not  accustomed  to  such  inconsisf 
tencies  from  his  cradle,  who  can  be  insensible  to  its  defects,  and  not 
confess^  that  its  operations  must  for  the  most  part  be  precarious  and 
confused ;  its  faith  with  foreign  nations  always  to  be  doubted,  and 
the  -steps  which  will  next  be  taken,  impossible  to  be  guessed,  even  by 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  them* 

Can  it  ever  be  asserted,  that  a  government  so  constituted,  possesses 
either  wi^idom,  foresight,  or  reflexion,  in  its  unconnected  and  desultory 
operations? 

As  we  have  above  shown,  that  the  good,  which  accidentally  accrues 
from  these  incongruous  causes,  cannot  be  attiibuted  to  the  merit  of 
either  faction,  so  it  is  laughable  to  find,  after  so  many  interferences, 
that  when  a  positive  evil  results,  each  party  is  endeavouring  to  crimi-^ 
nate  their  rivals,  and  exculpate  themselves.  AH  this  time,  the  fault  is 
nobody's ;  the  public  is  then  amused  for  a  month  by  explanations, 
disputes,  accusations,  proofs,  and  counter«proofs,  &c.  At  last; 
some  aew  object  of  contention  arises,  and  the  whole  is  forgotten  ;  all 
parties  having  puzzled  both  themselves  and  the  public ;  each  man 
remaining  just  as  little  convinced  and  enlightened,  as  he  was  before. 
But  what  is  more  surprising  than  all  is,  that  the  next  dispute,  which 
does  not  fail  shortly  to  occur,  is  nothing  more  than  a  similar  bootless 
contention,  and  is  not  at  nil  influenced  by  the  foregoing ;  and  every 
wise-acre  politician^  from  Lloyd's  coffee-house  to  the  gin-shop,  is  just 
as  ready  to  heat  his  brain  and  agitate  himself  on  the  question  as  ever, 
without  ever  imagining  the  real  cause  and  motive ;  never  suspecting, 
that  they  arise,  not  out  of  the  events  themselves,  but  from  the  very 
structure  of  the  system,  from  which  they  are  inseparable. 

The  jealousy  of  the  contending  factions  at  Carthage,  by  dint  of 
their  exertions,  first  prevented  reinforcements  from  being  sent  to 
Hannibal,  and  at  last  procured  his  recal.  This  step  was  the  ruin  of 
Carthage.  Hanno  and  his  party,  by  that  means,  got  themselves  into 
.  Qlfice,  and  their  purpose  was  answered.  Lord  Grenville  either  sees, 
that  the  war  in  Spain  has  gained  advantages  to  his  country,  by  the 
check  it  has  given  to  the  French  power,  and  by  the  relative  weight  it 
has  procured ;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  expense,  it  can 
never  be  compensated  by  abandoning  the  very  object  for  whick  that 
war  WAS  undertaken,  to  restore  to  the  enemy  that  uninterrupted 
inflneBce  he  had  acquired  on  the  continent.  Lord  Grenville  must 
either  see  this,  or,  |>erhaps,  it  may  have  escaped  him  ;  if  he  does,  what 
motive  can  be  attributed  to  the  doctrine  he  holds  I    Caa  it  ht  dictated 
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by  any  other  motiTe»  tdan  the  mere  mercenary  advantage  to  accrue  f9 
himself,  and  his  adherents  t  If  he  does  not  see  this  truth,  what 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  him  as  a  statesman  ? 

The  genius  of  every  people  depends  on  the  construction  of  its 
government :  when  it  is  founded  on  factious  principles,  powerful  meil 
will  always  be  found  to  collect  a  party  about  them,  ready  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  their  antagonists,  right  or  wrong.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects,  and  men  in  similar  cases  will*  generally  act 
in  the  same  manner.  The  faiction  of  Hanho  could  never  obtain  power 
as  long  as  Hannibal  was  in  Italy  ;  but  as  long  as  he  was  there»  Carthage 
was  not  only  safe,  but  prosperous.  The  Talents,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, have  shown  they  would  act  the  same  part.  Much  decla- 
mation has  been  employed  by  writers  in  all  ages,  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  i|s  ruinous  consequences;  but  its  true 
definition  seems  to  have  escaped  them.  A  nation  may  be  considered 
as  corrupt,  when  its  government  is  so  constituted,  that  the  avenues  to 
advancement  and  honor  lie  only  through  those  paths,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  A  nation  may  be 
deemed  politically  virtuous,  when  the  private  interests  of  individuals 
approach  nearest  to  the  public  utility;  no  matter  what  be  thdr 
customs  or  manners,  it  is  then  only,  that  the  government  and  people 
are  true  to  each  other,  and  in  this  alone  can  be  said  to  consist  public 
virtue. 

Constitute  a  government,  the  practice  of  which  is  the  very  reverse ; 
tell  us,  that  the  factions  which  reign  in  it  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
your  polity,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  no  one  set  of  men  will  be 
found,  who  can  either  act  themselves,  or  permit  anybody  else  to  do 
It.  Thus  practically  the  British  government  has  this  fundamental 
principle  for  its  main  spring,  viz.  a  premium  on  contradiction, 
operating  to  counteract  itself  in  all  public  measures.  It  is  by  observing 
the  effect  of  this  reaction  hi  parliament  for  the  last  five  years,  that  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Captain  Pasley's'  Essay  on  Military  Pc^icy, 
atict  Leckie's  work  on  Foreign  Affairs,  must  appear  the  two  most 
useless  books  ever  published.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to 
address  a  regular  digested  plan  of  policy,  no  matter  whether  good  or 
bady  to  a  government,  whose  component  members  can  never  be 
broiigbt  to  agree  for  half  an  hour  together,  an  any  one  point  whatever; 
and  whose  motives  of  action  are  biassed  by  such  inconsistencies? 

If  such  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  that  each  man's  advancement  in 
the  political  world  must  be  at  variance  with  the  ostensible  purpose  for 
which  they  present  themselves,  namely,  the  advantage  and  security  of. 
the  empire,  what  other  result  can  we  expect,  but  what  has  been 
described? 

flistory  tells  us,  that  in  Egypt  the  priests  of  Isis,  when  they  met» 
ever  usea  to  wink  dnA  smile  at  each  other.  The  members  of  the 
different  factions,  ^hich  render  the  energy  of  the  state  so  nugatory, 
must  ibei  the  same  inclination,  although,  perhaps,  they  may  have 
ttcquiftud  a  greater- command  of  their  nrascles;  white  those  among 
them,  who>  in  spite  of  the  circunistanees  u^  which  they  stand,  are  stitt 
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^iffladbed  to  tbe  public  good,  must,  nodou^t,  feel  a  very  opposite 
ialernal  movement. 

A  nobk  Earl  iias  lately  Qse<)  a  phrase  somewhat  new;  he  has 
mentioned  the  practice  of  the  constitution — does  he  mean  by  this,  that 
the  practice  is  at  variance  with  the  constitution  itself]  or  that  the 
theoretical  principles  laid  down  by  our  greatest  writers,  are  chimeras 
which  ifever  had  an  existence?  If  the  practice  be  the  constitution 
itself,  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  he  cannot 
defend  it  on  that  principle,  because  the  absurdity  must  stare  him  la 
the  face.  If  he  mean,  that  the  practice  be  a  violation  of  the  theory^ 
on  what  ground  does  he  bring  it  forward  in  support  of  his  arguments  ? 
Such  contradictions  as  these  must  always  occur  in  every  society  of 
men,  who,  from  various  motives,  are  divided  into  parties.  Each  of 
these,  while  it  admits  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  the  public 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  feels,  that  it  is  at  least  but  a  secondary 
motive,  is  so  obliged  to  construct  his  reasonings,  that  the  private  end 
may  be  obtained,  without  shocking  the  ostensible  principle.  Men,  in 
such  an  awkward  predicament,  can  scarcely  ever  argue  fairly ",  they 
can  be  guided  by  no  fixed  principle,  and  they  must  often  be  obliged 
to  contradict  themselves. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Thb  revolution  in  1688  is  agreed  to  have  changed  the  na,tlire  of  th« 
royal  power ;  the  regiUar  meeting  of  parliament  was  insured,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  public  afiairs  established. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  ascended  the  throne,  the  disturbances 
and  troubles,  which  had  awaited  the  House  of  Stuart,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  nation ;  the  policy  they  pursued  was  prompted 
by  a  dread  of  the  repetition  of  evils,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  theis^ 
predecessors.  The  Kings,  therefore,  passively  suffered  succeeding^ 
factions  to  govern  in  their  turns,  without  adopting,  themselves,  any 
decided  system  of  policy.  If  ever  they  interfered,  it  was  to  prevent 
some  insulated  circumstance  from  taking  place;  that  done,  the  reins 
of  government  were  again  abandoned  to  the  ministers  ;  of  course,  the 
Supporters  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  stfenced  and  overpowered  .bv 
the  torrent  of  opinion,  while  they  were  deserted  by  the  crown. 
,  The  .  Whigs,  in  fact,  became  the  predominant  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  and  thejr  conduct  has  uniformly  tended  to  dimioii^h  the 
spowcr  of  the  crown,  while  every .  such  dimimition  has  extended  the 
influence  of  the  commons. 
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Tlie  wliigs  wwe  originally  pure  niphublicaiis,  who  considered  iia^ 
power  as  an  insult  on  mankind  ;  ever  huldii)g  up  the  Sovereign  as  the 
public  i&nemy  of  the  State.  This  is  nearly  the  general  tenor  of  whig 
opinions. 

On  this  party  a  set  of  men  have  engrafted  themselves,  not  with  any 
view  of  participating  in  their  republican  schemes,  but  in  order  to 
viaJke  them  the  dupes  of  their  ambition.  By  adopting  the  same 
appellation,  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be  confounded  with  the 
mass,  wisely  seeing  that  men  are  always  decided  by  names.  Thos 
having  gained  their  confidence,  they  have  become  their  leaders  ;  and 
as  every  portion  of  power  taken  from  the  crown  reverts  to  the  pec^le, 
they  have  become  its  depositaries. 

The  Nobles  who  have  headed  this  party,  having  acquired,  by  their 
landed  property  and  influence  in  the  provinces,  the  virtual  nomination 
of  a  large  portion  of  seats  in  parliament,  the  more  powerful  they  can 
make  that  parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  the  better  chance 
they  have  of  governing. 

During  the  period  that  George  III.  actually  reigned,  his  constant 
Oodeavour  was,  to  stniggle  against  this  increasing  influence,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  so  many  new  peersi 
Had  this  not  been  done,  or  had  Mr.  Fox's  attempt  succeeded,  to 
introduce  into  the  house  of  commons  the  exclusive  patronage  of  India, 
the  regal  power  would,  ere  now,  have  been  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice. 

The  aim  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Whigs  may  be  now  clearly 
seen.  The  difiiculties  experienced,  since  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  to 
form  a  ministry,  were  occasioned  by  the  determined  attempt  to  force 
themselves  on  the  Regent,  and  exercise  power  without  controul. 
The  squabble  about  places  is  all  that  was  evinced,  by  these  candidates 
for  the  public  confidence,  or  in  other  words,  to  find  beds  for  every 
body;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  full  extent  of  their  ambition.  The 
only  exploit  to  which  they  seem  to  have  looked  with  complacency, 
aeems  to  have  been  the  triumph  they  promised  themselves,  in  ob- 
truding into,  and  maintaining  themselves  in.  power,  against  the  consent 
of  both  the  King  and  the  nation  ;  thus  to  make  the  euthanasia  of  the 
British  government  to  be  an  oligarchy,  certainly  not  the  most  ad^ 
tantageous  for  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

There  are  two  motives  which  give  them  an  aversion  to  the  Spanish 
war.  The  first  is,  that  being  a  measure  adopted  by  another  party,  it 
behoves  them,  according  to  the  principle  of  party,  to  be  of  a  diflTerent 
opinron.  The  second,  that  being  aware  that  .the  public  opinion  had  of 
iate  become  fiivorable  to  parUamentary  reform,  and  fearing  this 
afaould  gain  ground,  and  the  multitude  be  induced  to  promote  it,  ^and 
whioh  they  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do  when  tbey  have  sometime 
felt  the.iveight  of  oligarchical  despotism,  with  all  its  jobbing  co»> 
ooniitants^  to  have  within  the  realm,  the  bulk  of  the  army,  wliich 
would,  as  they  suppose,  enable  them  to  overawe  the  discontented,  and; 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  constitution,  to  support  iu  their 
persons  |he  violators  of  it.  v 
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Chimerical  as  this  scheme  would  prove  to  the  operators,  it  is  not» 
however,  improbable,  that  int*ii  who  liave  !>hown  themselves  to  be 
but  sorry  speculators  on  public  events,  should  have  it  in  view ;  and 
thus  flatter  themselves,  they  shall  be  able  to  make  oue  part  of  the 
nation  become  instrumental  to  the  subjugation  of  the  other.  The 
acquisition  of  power,  and  the  maintaining  it  when  acquired,  have  beeii 
shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  have  ever  been  the  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  British  statesmen  has  been  exclusively  devoted. 
Indeed  it  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  depravity  in  individuals,  as  the 
defective  construction  of  our  polity  ;  for  in  the  preHicainent  in  which 
they  are  placed,  such  is  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which 
they  hold,  and  such  are  the  cavils  b^'  which  they  are  liable  ta  be 
attapked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  possible  for  them  to  carry 
their  views  any  farther.  The  attempt,  therefore,  of  any  party  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office,  is  a  natural  consequence,  aris»g 
nom  the  system  established  at  the  revolution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ihb  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform  are  of  two  sorts.  Tlie 
greater  number  consists  of  those  who  look  to  no  more  in  it,  than  the 
prospect  of  gratifying  their  ambition  by  having  the  doors  of  that  house 
opened  to  them:  this  point  gained,  they  flatter  themselves  to  rise  inta^ 
consideration  and  authority,  by  the  violence  and  excesses  into  which 
their  decl»mations  might  lead  them.  The  views  of  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  functions  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  but  to  the  more 
extended  enterprise  of  invading  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  at  the 
expense  both  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  Such  are  the  most 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  reform,  and  under  the  plausibihty  «f  their 
arguments,  they  harbour  the  most  dangerous  designs.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  who  overturned  the 
flirone  of  Charles  I.  may  convince  the  reader,  who  admits  that  what 
has  been,  may  again  happen. 

If  tiie  question  of  parliamentary  reform  is  allowed  to  gain  ground, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  consequences  will  be  felt  in 
due  time;  like  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,*  it  will^ain  proselytes 
by  deorces,  till  the  cry  in  its  favor  will  become  so  strong  as  to  over- 
torn  all  opposition.     The  crown  will  then  too  late  perceive  the  error 

«  This  is  not  meant  as  an  attack  on  that  great  measure,  only  to  show  that 
it  was  carrie  d  by  degrees. 
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committed,  in  not  ^vmg  a  proper  direction  to  a  torrent,  it  was  impoi' 
sible  to  stop :  the  resistance  its  advocates  will  have  det  with^  will  ex- 
cite in  them  such  a  jealousy,  that  it  may  hereafter  be  difficult  to  gain 
over  any  considerable  portion  of  them  to  support  the  crown,  and  the 
old  perverse  republican  aphorism  will  again  become  the  language  of 
the  day. 

Another  class  of  reformers  ground  tlieir  opinions  on  very  differept 
principles ;  they  consider  the  great  influence  which  the  Aristocracy 
have  obtained  in  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house, 
as  tan  evil  equally  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  as  to  that 
of  the  people.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most  rational  view  of  the  subject, 
it  is  of  course  entertained  by  a  very  small  proportion. 

According  to  the  abstract  theory  of  the  British  government,  it  is 
established  as  a  principle,  that  the  three  orders  of  the  state  form  thek 
determinations  on  the  best  digested  opinions  of  the  real  interests  of 
the  country ;  of  course,  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  crown  must  be 
an  abuse,  which  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  render  the  system 
perfect. 

If  they,  who  entertain  these  notions,  were  asked  by  what  mean^ 
they  would  obviate  the  defect,  in  what  manner  would  ihty  proceed  t 
If  they  would  leave  to  the  commons,  all  the  power  the^  at  present  hold, 
with  their  eligibility  to  exercise  the  administration,  it  follows,  that  if 
they  take  from  the  crown  what  remains  of  influence  in  tfa^r  nomina- 
tion, this  would  immediately  set  them  above  it.  What  motive  could 
they  have  to  pay  any  deference  to  a  prince,  from  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  and  therefore  nothing  to  fear  1 

A  parliament,  whose  members  must  have  a  share  in  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  and  over  which  the  crown  can  exercise  no 
influence,  has  been  experienced  in  this  country,. and  it  was  precisely 
that  parliament,  which  levied  war  against  Charles  I.  and  put  him  to 
Jeath. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  laments  this  very 
want  of  indirect  influence  in  the  crowti,  which  modern  politicians  cry 
up  as  the  meridian  of  perfection.  As  the  passage  is  vei^  remaj^able, 
it  is  here  quoted  at  full  length. 

"  And  sure  the  raging  fanatic  distemper  of  the  house  of  commons 
(to  which  all  other  distempers  are  to  be  imputed),  must  properly  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  good  ministers  of  the  crown  in  that  assembly, 
as  being  unawed  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watched  other 
means,  and  informed,  encouraged,  and  influenced  those,  who  stood 
well  inclined  to  the  public  peace. 

"  To  which  purpose,  if  that  stratagem  (though  none  of  the  best)  of 
winning  men  by  places,  had  been  practised,  as  soon  as  the  resolution 
waa  taken  at  York,  to  call  a  parliament,  (in  which  it  was  apparent; 
dangerous  attempts  would  be  made :  and  that  the  court  could  not 
resist  these  attempts)  and  if  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Hoffis, 
bad  been  then  preferred it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  hafe 

'  Book  iv.  p.  500.  8vo.  Edit. 
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been  mude  iostruments  to  have  done  good  service ;  or  at  ledst  been 
restrained  from  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  royal  building,  for  sup-< 
pclrting  whereof  they  had  been  placed  as  pillars." 

Lord  Clarendon  calls  this  system  none  of  the  bestj  he,  however, 
has  no  where  told  us,  what  he  would  have  substituted  in  the  room  of 
it,  while  in  the  practice  of  parliament,  since  the  revolution,  it  has 
been  a  most  essential  ingredient :  we  ought  not  therefore  precipitately 
to  exclude  this  usage,  unless  we  had  something  better  to  propose. 

Whatever  plans  may  be  put  under  experiment  to  purify  the  house 
of  commons,  and  fill  it  exclusively  with  men  of  disinterested  virtue,  as 
well  as  consummate  wisdom,  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  it 
impossible  to  shut  out  the  ambitious,  the  interested,  and  the  selfish. 
What  is  still  more  lamentable,  in  all  deliberative  assemblies,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  are  always  the  most  active,  and  the  most  veliement, 
and  that  they  in  the  end  prevail  over  the  virtuous  and  the  moderate. 
If  these  assemblies  then,  with  the  prospects  open  to  them,  have 
nothing  held  out  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds,  as  they  ever  have,  so 
they  will  be  inclined  to  encroach  on  the  other  orders,  until  they  have 
acquired  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

It  results  from  these  reflexions,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
present  form  of  government,  a  certain  portion. of  corruption  is  neces* 
$ary  to  keep  it  together,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  cement  to  the  building, 
that  without  it  there  would  be  no  consistency,  and  the  whole  would 
threaten  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

These  inconveniences  arising  from  the  British  system  of  polity, 
have  been  so  far  felt,  that  a  great  body  of  the  nation  have  entertain^ 
an  opinion,  that  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  was  only  necessary  to  reform  the 
mode  of  representation,  and  of  elections.  Were  they,  however, 
gratified  with  the  trial,  leaving  to  parliament  the  same  functions  as 
before ;  it  must  appear  evident  from  what  has  been  already  shown, 
that  though  they  might  succeed  in  bringing  forward  an  entirely  new 
set  of  men,  these  would  inevitably  run  the  same  career.  This  opinion 
therefore  originates  in  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  Elect  a  body 
of  men  as  you  please,  provided  you  present  to  them  the  same  pros* 
pects,  as  well  as  the  same  manner  of  arriving  at  them,  it  is  evident  no 
virtue  will  ever  prevent  them  from  rushing  forward  to  attain  them. 
This  would  appear  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  if  we  were  to  ask  our- 
selves what  we  understand  to  be  the  intention  of  .a  national  represen* 
tation. 

Dubious  lest  the  crown  should  be  tempted  to  encroach  on  the 
national  privileges,  we  send  our  representatives  to  parliament,  armed 
with  sudi  powers,  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  these  enterprises* 
These  deputies  then  ought  to  confine  their  views  to  that  object  alone. 
The  moment  you  tempt  them  with  the  hope  of  a  partioipation  in  that 
very  power  which  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over,  s^nd  resbt,  if  necessary, 
you  seduce  them  from  the  allegiance  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
^  services ;  and  it  never  can  be  expected,  that  they  can  discbarge  op* 
posite  duties  with  absolute  impartiality.  If  the  majority  of  this 
assembly  is  thus  enlisted  into  .the  service  of  that  very  power,  against 
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wbicli  they  are  expressly  appointed,  to  deftiid  their  fellow  citimos, 
and  that  the  minority,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  gratification  of 
the  very  same  ambition,  dedicate  their  utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow 
their  rivals,  one  may  well  ask  which  of  the  two  parties  do  their  duty  1 

If  we  then  omrt  this  reflection,  and  call  for  parliamentary  reform 
witliOttt  seeking  to  alter  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  it  is 
evident  we  are  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Would  we  form  a  parliament  calculated  as  much  as  possible,  to 
coBveue  an  assembly  of  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  least 
anbittous  men,  devoted  entirely  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
it  is  evident  we  must  begin  on  a  new  principle. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  mode  of  election,  and  who  are  to  be*nhe 
electcnrs. 

As  the  body  of  the  nobility  represent  themselves  personally,  it  is 
evident  they  ought  to  have  no  share  in  convening  the  tribunes  of  the 
]MM)le. 

The  definition  of  people  should  be  understood  to  signify  that  body 
of  the  comnoms,  who,  ^om  their  property,  may  be  considered  as 
having  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  laws.  To  the 
p<^ulace,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  any  change,  and  who,  by  the 
eireumstances  of  birth  and  condition,  are  bereft  of  the  advantages  of 
ksowledjge  and  education,  such  reflections  can  never  be  brought  home. 
The  actual  influence  every  man  ou^t  to  possess,  can  therefore  be 
estimated  by  his  property  alone.  .  If  you  admit  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind to  an  equal  vote  with  a  gentleman,  no  increase  of  consequence  is 
gtvem  to  the  poor  man,  but  an  undue  influence  is  given  to  the  rich 
nobleman  or  esquire,  in  whose  dependence  he  most  probably  lives  ; 
thus  by  carrying  the  democratic  principle  too  far,  yoo  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  plan  can  be  pursued  to  give  to  every  man 
the  just  influence  to  which  he  is  entitled  on  the  principle  we  have  gone 
i^n,  without  opening  a  door  to  that  which  should  be  considered  as 
undue  1  To  establish  this  in  absolute  perfection  is  impossible  ;  all  we 
can  attempt  is  only  to  approximate. 

At  Rome,  the  public  functionaries  were  elected  by  the  people 
convened  by  tribes ;  these  tribes  were  formed  by  a  return  made  of 
the  householders  of  each  quarter,  or;  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
parishes,  of  the  city.  By  this  means,  the  suflrage  was  universal,  and 
the  vote  of  the  poorest  cobler  was  of  the  same  consequence  with  that 
of  the  patrician  or  nbbilis  plebeius.  Servius  Tullius  changed  this 
system;  for  it  appeared  to  him  unjust,  that  one  who  contributed 
scarcely  any  thin^  to  the  public  revenue,  should  be  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  influence  with  him  who  contributed  at  the  maximum:  he 
iherefore  made  an  assessment  of  property ;  which  done,  he  divided 
the  nation,  into  what  he  called  centuries,  in  the  following  manner :  all 
those  who  possessed  above  a  certain  property,  beginning  at  the 
highest  estimate,  he  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  the  next  grada- 
tion of  property  was  divided  into  twenty  centuries ;  the  third  formed 
other  twenty ; .  the  fourth  twenty  more ;  the  fifty  thirty ;  the  sixth, 
which  consisted  of  the  lowest  orders  of  those  who  possessed  any 
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property,  were  all  compriwd  inta  one  century.    The  ms^rtty  of  «veiy 
century  carried  one  vote.' 

It  will  appear  from  this  account,  that  Servius  nTuUiut  was  aware  of 
the  confusion  of  popular  elections ;  that  he  was  also  sensible,  that  a 
System  of  universal  and  equal  suffrage  would  only  tend  to  make  the 
choice  fall  on  the  most  vehement  and  turbulent.  H^ judged  well  that 
the  principal  influence  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  whose  property  would 
insure  their  attachment  to  moderation  and  good  order,  and  that  their 
choice  would  be  more  judicious  than  if  the  principal  weight  weie 
given  to  the  mob.  For  this  reason,  we  find  that,  as  long  aa  this 
institution  remained  in  force>  a  series  of  men  were  elected  who  did 
honor  to  their  electors. 

A  reform  of  parliament,  on  this  principle,  would  he  more  likely  to 
produce  an  assemblage  of  men  distinguished- for  probity,  virtue,  and 
moderation ;  but  as  long  as  the  plan  of  government  exists  as  it  does 
at  present,  as  long  as  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  open  to 
them,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  be  feared,  that  even  such 
men  would  be  induced  to  sacrifice  the  duty  of  deputies  towards 
their  constituents,  to  their  own  private  interest.  Let  them  therefore 
be  confined  to  that  duty  simply ;  let  them  canvass  such  grievances  as 
call  most  loudly  for  a  remedy;  and  let  them  also  have  the  same 
privilege  in  granting  supplies  for  the  support  of  government,  as  exists 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  the  avenues  to  ambition  would  be 
turned  into  another  channel ;  but  that  career  would  the  less  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  because  two  opposite  motives  would 
not  actuate  your  members ;  government  must  employ  as  many  agents 
as  before,  and  the  choice  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  considerations^ 
of  which  we  have  above  treated  at  large. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  democrat  as  he  was,  until  he  became  Protector, 
notwithstanding  his  villainous  cant  and  h^^pocrisy,  yet  felt  the  neces- 
sity, when  he  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  wished  to  throw  down 
the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended  to  it,  of  calling  a  parliament  on  a 
new  plan.  Lord  Clarendon's  own  words  are  these:*  "  In  order  to 
this  meeting,  though  he  did  not  observe  the  old  course  in  sending 
writs  to  all  the  little  boroughs  throughout  £ngland,  which  used  to 
send  burgesses,  (by  which  method  some  single  counties  send  more 
members  to  the  parliament  than  six  other  counties  do)  he  thought  he 
took  a  more  equal  way,  by  appointing  more  knights  for  every  shire  to 
be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses  ;  whereby  the  number  of  the  whole 
was  much  lessened,  and  yet  the  people  were  left  to  their  own  election. 
It  was  not  thought  by  him  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  looked 
Upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  made  in  a  better  time.** 

Now>  although  he  managed  to  exclude  all  those  who  had  not  been 
tebels,  yet  this  same  parliament,  in  spite  of  all,  treated  him  as  a 
usurper ;  a  proof  that  a  similar  one  would  agree  better  with  a  legi- 
timate prince.    It  is  not  to  say  any  more,  than  that  the  combination 


*  See  Dion.  Halio.  Chapters  17, 18;  19.  Book  4. 
^  Wwk  xir.  p.  750^  Oct;  £dit^ 
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of  the  system  of  Stirnus  TnlBiis  and  Cromwell,  rqieatM  in  every 
district  in  the  kingdom,  when  united  to  that  which,  with  deference  to 
better  opinions,  has  been  adduced,  would  perhaps  be  the  least  defective 
system  of  parliaments. 

The  reader  will  have  the  justice  to  observe,  that  this  plan  is  recom- 
mended to  his  notice  as  a  speculation ;  too  many  powerful  interests 
exist,  not  to*make  the  realisation  chimerical.  We  ought,  however,  to 
temember,  thf|t  while  we  remain  attached  to  things  as  they  are,  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  inconveniences  which  result  from 
them.  Faction  must  continue  to  succeed  faction,  and  the  conse- 
quences will  be  similar.  The  instability  of  the  government  depends 
on  causes  produced  by  (toonrview)  a  too  great  jealousy  of  the  crowq. 
The  following  chapter^  which  concludes  t|yb  Essay,  wiU  contsun  our 
If f eetioaa  ott  moaarcby.  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  Eugland,  the  people,  accustomed  to  deliberative  assemblies, 
consider  all  forms  of  government,  where  they  do  not  obtain,  in  the  same 
light  )vith  the  most  absolute  despotism  of  eastern  nations ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  prejudice  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fiud 
any  one  who  can  be  made  to  understand  the  difference. 

In  all  countries  where  man  is  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  this  union 
can  have  no  other  object,  than  what  results  from  the  principles  of 
reason  and  justice ;  and  this  object  is  the  general  good.  This  renders 
men  sociable ;  the  impossibility  of  living  without  society^  imposes  the 
law.  But  the  tendency  of  men  to  abuse  the  faculties  which  naturie 
has  implanted  in  them,  is  an  inherent  principle  in  their  organisation, 
and  this  constantly  operates  to  lead  them  away  from  those  internal 
indications,  by  which  nature  points  out  to  them  how  to  preserve  that 
happiness,  of  which  they  are  suscepible. 

This  general  deposition  to  the  abuse  of  every  thing  is  more  remark- 
able, when  men  act  together  in  bodies.  It  is  then  they  perpetually  strive 
to  counteract  both  the  end,  for  which  they  have  been  convened,  and 
the  mean^  most  proper  to  obtain  it. 

A  government  being  established,  the  direction  of  pqblic  afifairs  is 
intrusted  to  one,  or  to  several.  In  th^  course  of  time,  circumstances 
occur,  by  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  tind  they  labor  under  certain 
disadvantages,  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  hot  having  been  pr6- 
perly  defined.  On  tl^s  principle  the  nation  appoint  deputies,  to 
whom  they  confide  these  in{prests :  m  th^  dbcharge  of  this  duty»  their 
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i^t  obtains  the  fkvor  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Thus,  they, 
hy  degrees,  become  participators  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  itself,  - 
and  even  assume,  sometimes,  the  whole.  But  if  every  eslablisbed 
government  have  a  tendency  to  abuses,  it  then  becomes  necessary  t9. 
have  another  assembly  to  watch  over  these  guardian^ :  thus  these 
assemblies  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  and.  new  deputations 
formed  successivelv ;  like  wave  succeeding  wave,  to  br^k  on  the 
same  shore.  This  is  the  present  predicament  of  England ;  the  Cpvi- 
mons  have  ceased  to  be  tribunes  of  the  people,  from  the  moment  that 
they  are  its  governors.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  send  out 
another  to  watqh  over  them ;  and  when  these  had,  by  their  encroach- 
ments, got  to  the  same  point,  a  third  deputation  would  be  necessary. 
Thus  it  appears  clear,  that  when  tribunes  of  the  people  ar^  appoii^jijea, 
they  should  be  kej)^  strictly  to  their  duty,  and  not  allowed  to  go  9^ 
inch  farther.  It  is  thus  that  every  pation  becomes  the  dupe  and 
victim  of  its  own  representatives. — See  Lprd  Clareudon,  passim. 

Despotism  should  be  defined,  not  as  mere  power,  but  as  the 
exercise  of  it,  against  the  most  evident  justice,  The  power  of  com- 
inanding  exists  somewhere  in  all  states,  or  else  there  can  be  1^0  govern- 
ment. Whoever  exercises  hb  power  against  justice  may  be  called  a 
despot,  no  matter  whether  he  sit  on  a  th^ope^^  or  preside  at  an  altar,  or 
sit  on  a  judiciary  tribunal. 

No  human  government  has  ever  existed,  where  despotism  has  not 
crept  in,  under  some  form  or  other:  at  Rome,  it  was  clothed  ip 
Pontifical  robes;  in  Algiers  and  Conisitantinople^  it  is  military;  in 
.  Sicily,  it  is  exercbed  by  the  lawyers ;  and  even  in  thb  country,  while 
we  are  ever  ready  to  repress  it,  whenever  |t  b  suspected  to  come  from 
the  crown,  it  makes  its  ravages  with  impunity  in  many  way^,  which  it 
would  require  parliamentary  inquiries  to  bring  to  light ;  but  as  these 
inquiries  would  never  help  to  overturn  the  minister,  they  are  not 
worthy  the  notice  of  disinterested  patriots :  even  iq  some  courts  of 
justice,  many  hard  cases  occur,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy^  and  the 
evil  is  suffered  in  silence  by  individuals^ 

If,  by  absolute  power,  we  mean  a  faculty  in  the  sovereign  to  acjt 
according  to  the  bias  of  his  own  caprice,  without  any  other  cpnsi- 
deration,  we  shall  find  that,  strictly,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  tlie 
^mperor  of  Morocco,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Parb,  anil 
perhaps  in  Persia. 

It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  for  even  at 
Constantinoplcy  the  MoUahs,  the  Janisaries,  and  other  bodies,  have 
an  influence,  which  he  cannot  always  set  aside.  That  thb  resisting 
power  is  ill  placed  and  worse  constructed,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  it  is 
in  this  point  precisely,  that  the  government  is  oppresive  and  bad. 

It  has  been  alrfirady  observed,  that  the  term  absolute^  monarchy  (s 
used  indiscriminately  by  the  English,  for  all  govern  me  a  U  where  there 
is  no  mixture  of  the  pther  various  forms:  s<»  that  the  nature  of  the 
power  held  by  Lewis  XV.^  by  tlie  Emperor  Joseph  of  Germany,  by 
Muley  Ishniael  of  Morocco,  and  the  dukcb  of  Tuscany,  are  by  many 
clas&ed  under  one  head  of  absolute  governments.    Montesquieu's 
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reHMlrk'  may  be  here  adduced  to  show  the  error  of  this  noAe  o# think- 
ing. ''  The  intermediate,  s\ibordinate,  and  depf ndent  powers  conr- 
afftut^*  the  nature  of  monarchy ;  that  i^  to  say,  where  one  alone  governs 
acconting  to  fundamental  laws.  I  have  said,  the  intermediate,  sub- 
ordinate, and  dependent  powers  :  in  effect,  the  prince  in  monarchres  is 
tile  ioHntain  of  all  power,  political  and  civil.  These  fundamental 
laws  necessarily  presnpp<ise  intermediate  channels  through  which 
^wer  flows  ;  for  it  th«re  existed,  in  the  state,  nothing  but  the  capri-^ 
eious  and  momentary  will  of  one,  nothing  would  be  fixed,  and  no 
Amdamental  laws* 

**  The  mc»st  natural  intermediate  power  is  that  of  the  nobility^ 
which  enters  in  some  measuie  into  the  very  essence  of  monarchy,  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  which  is.  no  monarchy  no  nobility ;  no  nobility^ 
no  fliomzreA,  but  a  despot  J* 

A  body  of  nobility  cannot  exist,  unless  there  also  exists  landed 

Eroperty.  It  is  for  this  reason  there  is  no  nobility  in  Asia,  no 
eredttary  property  in  land,  no  chartered  towns,  no  capitulations 
between  the  prince  and  the  people.  Let  us  call  only  such  absolute 
governments ;  for  it  is  idle  to  call  a  prince  absolute,  who  has  a 
powerful  hereditary  aristocracy  to  check  his  power;  and  Where 
t^rporate  towns  are  to  be  found,  having  laws,  to  which  they  can  ap- 
peal, it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  capricious  despotism. 

In  France,  during  the  old  government,  a  civil  suit  against  the 
crown  was  not  more  extraordinary  that)  in  England,  and  the  cause 
was  as  often  gained  by  the  subject  as  it  is  here ;  and  it  appears  that 
we  perhaps  owe  more  to  those  fundamental  laws,  on  which  the 
jtidical  pow>»r  is  constructed,  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  than  to  the 
defence,  or  advantages  we  reap  from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
A  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  with  a  jury,  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  house,  is,  perhaps,  as  sure  a  way  of  obtaining  justice,  as 
any  other  means  which  could  be  devised  ;  and  in  a  simple  monarchy, 
a  similar  court  of  justice  being  established,  it  does  not  appear  clear, 
that  a  prince  would  be  so  rash  and  foolish  as  to  take  any  steps  to 
overthrow  it. 

The  British  people  are  accustomed  to  look  on  every  other  nation 
bnt  themselves  as  slaves;  but  in  many,  the  personal  freedom  of 
individuals,  under  other  governments  on  the  continent,  was  very  well 
secured,  and  in  some  cases  even  better  than  here :  it  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  if  the  superiority  be  on  our  side,  it  is  owing  rather  to 
the  judicial  constitution.  The  principle  on  which  the  laws  are  ad- 
ministered, and  which  is  in  itself  a  fundamental  law,  is  more  owing  to 
'theexertions  ofthe  tribunahsts  than  toany  superior  watchfulness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;•  but  will  any  one  assert  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  any  other  human  institution,  has  a  claim  to  absolute 
perfection?  Sicily  is  a  monarchy;  but  if  it  groan  under  despotism, 
that  evil  flows  not  from  the  sovereign,  butirom  the  aristocracy  and 
the  lawyers. 

:'  Book  ii.*  eh^.  4*  ' 
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so  very  ill  admioistered,.«fMittoiigh>  t)ii^«iMWiftt^  bttildiagk  aadii 

T|iii»9^>.  up4§r,  tb^j  G«p^  D)ik|^«  vyi#{  a ;  siiifciogu' example  itluifcf 
%sd<m  n^y.exj^t ;iAs  sM»|4i^t  oMfiaiohjiefk;  ihfilt  ito^i ver^isiaaU  .exl«il4 

l^;aii:  ^'^  tOibj^  laiMflt^^;    ^t  jif  tte^^i^slw.  gdydUBmneit^idevifitej 
fro.9i,lb^3p»U/an4.iii^tijQiiT{Of;  i^S/  io$)Huti$»iji..o«i  if  ita  .BCoassBr^bi 
i^ll^rfiii; ifsM&tipDi  : d«st^9y « its,  e^i^,  vi^y/i\hmmr it«  .iadefialte 
e^^U^I  or.witt^uy  o»e  t>p^  bJtyi^^d  t>y4)i;^Mi€e<r  aaio%eiqa|Ut( 
%t  <ai^^toip^t^;  wb^j{aiMKWft'OA«>pK^         aact)aota.ouiano4b%r,r; 

I|  il.fiipnft  tb^>ciKK\iicU<%ii^:we  f^  of;  tke:]Q09j»v«]ki>Qeftto£ 
(»es«o.|  system,,  tbalofiQ.  ii)a^<  b^*  Mv^^d  to  consider,  wbajtueitliei 
4p^^iaita^lo  (bis  foiiqd  }n;in^%r<d)y2  if  jthe; defects av^ more. easy ^t 
be  guard^d.agaimV  tb^  tij^  un^pfrwbtcjf  Wje. at  pj-es^t  labor, vwbyi 
^I^M  «viftj4i^:tbie/al^usie  of^tbc^ojo^  m«r9,tiMm,thal0f  tbe  oiheyj  v. 

It^Q^  n^t«ee«3i:t0  require  aay  farli),^  aigiiipeiit^to^  prove,  to' thoitt^ 
wl^^b^yo  iiiedi^4.  oix  gQv^miij9Q.ta  ioi.gep^iaty  that  moi^rehxaai 
4i^ij^i$bf (i  froQ»;d^p0Us|»4  b^y  ^h^.  m^of^fc]^  gov^mngaQcoidisf  to' 
lawT  the  despot, according  to  bis  caprice  alone..  Tbu^,r a$  i\vec Iwai 
a)s^^  Qb«i^ved,f  it  is  es^^tM.to  a  xno^iarGbMT^lgPveriMneiil^tOtb^ve 
AfftfbByft<»^J»TO>  awl  thfittb^e.bein>muliabte;  for»if  they^id^otir 
ej^9t,.thfy,  <;oidd  oot  direct  the  coiiductvO&  the  prince ;  hh  MfiUaLooA/ 
i¥0u14;In»  9U^titutied  for  them,  a»4  th@..g9"e^iMU(ii)t  would  b&dea^i 
PPUc..    : 

,  Vfl^j^y»r,  in.  a.  ^t^tjB,:  there*  exi^t  con6titiiktiv«  law9,  and  they,  bk 
%v#^bMa9d..^^U  kpowiH  the  line  is  drsiwji  between  frc^j^donttaiidi 
s^/^ry;  and  if  thaminUtfrs^ of  governmi^nt  violate  them,  thi^ tudaoQ^^ 
^Kfi  a;j.i|Sit  right  to  appeal  to  the  prii^itjv^. compact,  which:  i»  tbcu; 
l^ii jof  Ms  ohedfenf  e.    Ada^itUMg  this  reasQoing.  to  be  j  ust,f  there  has . 
l^B^  np.reaio^  bitbekto  shown,,  why ,  those  laws,  which  inshore  the> 
{i^rsopM  freedom  of  it^iiyiduajis,  such  as  the  habea9  corpus,  tbe  t^. 
^jvryi  thft/orra  of  war«auts,  &jC*  as  th^y^xi^t  in  Britniii,  mjghtn^tj 
become  fundamental  laws  in  a  simple  mouarchy.  •  Thebe  laws  forBung^ 
the  ba$ii^,  on  which  Ih^  soveci^igD  rests  his.  authority,  it  follows  tbatit 
i%kqi\x  jhi^.duty  aod kk  intfiJest  tprcomply  with  th^ip, 
,  Id  monarchical  governments,  many  are  the  gradation8K}yhich*areiOi 
Hl^ifoMJIf^  t^ety^eo  tho§e  which  .appromah.tb^.neacest4o.de^o.ti8m,aad 
s^^af^  hy  the  limitation  of  th^  supm;ii»&)poyver»  re$«mble  the.^fiti(|ih* 
cpi^ti^i^tion.     M4)stof  t  be  monarchies  of  the  contiqeut*  which,  withia 
t^||§tjw^e9|y  y^r^,.h^VPi>eir4yed_n»aiks  of  .e3^i^cn-4L  debility  audi 
interior  corruption,  and  have  consequently  been  overthrown,  from  the 
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indifference  and  dUoontent  of  tbe  people*  may  be  coMidered  under 
the  following  head :  few  of  them  have  liad  fundamental  laws,  no 
|»€ci8e,  authentic,  and  permanent,  that  recourse  could  be  had  to  theot^ 
in  all  cases  regarding  the  rights  of  individuals. 

.  A  monarchy  well  ordered  does  not  at  all  preclude  the  establishment 
of  the  principles  of  its  constitution,  nor  the  rule  of  its  political  govem- 
ment,  the  supports  of  freedom,  nor  the  security  of  property.  Ndther 
does  it  hinder  the  {Nromulgation  of  laws,  nor  the  functions  of  those 
bodies,  which  are  the  depositaries  of  them ;  the  limits  placed  to  the 
power  of  imposing  these  laws,  and  those  to  the  faculty  of  remon- 
strance, tbe  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  short,  all  that 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  government,  might 
be  preserved  in  a  code,  or  national  register,  where  these  great  points 
might  be  formally  inserted,  clearly  set  forth»  and  immutably  passed. 

In  such  a  system  of  monarchical  rule,  it  does  not  appear  fhat  the 
people  would  be  slaves,  nor  could  the  sovereisn  find  among  his  subjects 
any  set  of  men,  either  powerful  or  depraved  enough  to  assist  him  io 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  his  subjects.  As  long  as  the  judicial  were  so 
constituted,  as  to  be  separate  from  the  regal  power,  how  could  the 
laws  be  set  aside  ?  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of  destroying^ 
freedom.  Montesquieu  says,  "  if  in  a  monarchy  the  sovereign  were 
bimself  to  sit  as  ju2lge,  the  constitution  would  be  destroyed.'' 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  a  monarchical  government  existed  in  the 
small  state  of  Tuscany ;  the  nation  looked  up  with  confidence  to 
laws  which  they  revered,  and  by  which  tliey  abided  with  pkasuTe ; 
the  prince  acted  according  to  them,  and  they  were  equally  binding  on 
bim  as  on  bis  people. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  Whiggish  travellers,  who  in  former 
times  visited  regal  France,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  tbe  advantages 
we  have  above  described,  wene  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  and  if  the 
portion  of  freedom  felt  in  that  country  were  not  as  perfect  as  might 
be,  it  certainly  did  not  result  from  a  thirst  of  despotic  power  in  the 
sovereign,  bat  from  a  want  of  perfection  in  the  laws,  by  vi4iich  the 
freedom  or  happiness  of  the  subject  were  secured.  The  parliaments 
of  France  had  always  influence  enough  in  the  state  to  represent  any 
grievances  which  might  have  arisen,  and  it  was  never  yet  asserted^  that 
the  prince  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  to 
deny  a  remedy  merely  to  prevent  them  from  increasing  that  security  or 
happiness.  If,  therefore,  these  parliaments  made  no  representations  of 
the  kind,  it  could  not  be  t  xpected,  that  the  king  were  to  assume,  that 
an  evil  existed  which  it  was  fais  business  to  remedy. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  advantages,  which  a  monarchy,  such  as 
has  been  described,  has  over  our  boasted  British  constitution,  as  it  exists 
ia  speculation. 

In  the  first  place,  though  it  be  equally  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
kin^  can  do  no  wrong,  yet  he  was  not  so  sl)ieided  in  that  respect  from 
public  censure  as  in  England  ;  he  was  also  sensible  he  might  do  ri£ht* 
He  was  allowed  and  admitted  to  have  a  faculty  within  bin^elf  of 
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^diftingHishing  right  from  wrong,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to bea^niit- 
tsd,  according  to  the  fictitious  theory  of  the  British  system. 

^  Peeling  that  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  automaton,  he  was  more 
likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  zeal,  to  act  a  great  and  a  good  part ; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  every  prince  who  succeeds  will 
be  a  hero,  yet,  if  he  have  the  seeds  of  virtue  within  him,  they  will  be 
developed.  If  he  have  those  office,  they  may  also  spring  up,  but  th« 
aikaxinis  and  laws  of  the  state,  upheld  by  the  interests  of  the  variom 
classes,  will  oppose  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  incroachments  of  des 
potism.  In  England,  we  are  so  jealous  lest  our  sovereign  should  be 
bad,  that  we  deprive  him  of  every  incentive  to  be  great. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  minbters,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  publk; 
affairs,  have  full  time  to  employ  their  minds  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty ;  and,  though  they  have  the  public  opinion  to  preserve,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign  to  obtain^  they  are  free  from  the  anxiety 
<K!casioned  by  a  party  ever  ready  to  make  their  projects  fail  to  the 
detriment  of  their  country,  rather  than  that  they  should  acquire  repu- 
tation. Hence  the  factions,  to  which  the  British  polity  is  so  liable,' 
bave  no  place ;  the  government  is  respected  by  all  at  home,  and  its 
sclents  abroad  are  chosen  particularly  on  account  of  their  talents,  and' 
not  hi  order  to  secure  a  precarious  and  mercenary  support  from  fiie- 
tious  individuals. 

'  Such  a  government  alone  can  adopt  fixed  maxims  of  political  con- 
duct ;  it  can  foresee  events,  and  prepare  for  them ;  it  is  not  a  govern- 
nent  whose  movements  are  purely  passive,  as  we  have  shown  the 
British  to  be,  acting  only  from  external  impulse;  it  can  operate 
uniformly  to  a  particular  object,  havin;;,  as  it  were,  the  initiative  of  its 
own  movements  withm  itself.  It  is  capable  of  that  prudential  secrecy, 
which,  in  war,  as  well  as  negociation,  is  highly  essential  to 
anecess;  it  obtains  confidence  abroad,  because  there  are  no 
captious  men,  who  often  imprudently  call  for  papers  and  documents 
to  be  made  public ;  and  by  that  means,  Avhiie  they  create  distrust 
towards  tlie  government,  the  safety  of  individuals  is  often  cruelly 
sported  with.  What  must  the  Spaniards  think  of  the  confidence 
they  ought  to  repose  in  the  British  government,  when  it  was  daily 
€kpected,  a  party  would  come  into  power,  who  would  abandon  the 
peninsula?  Will  they  not  say,  **  if  the  British  government  is  not 
perfidious,  surely  it  is  so  unstable,  that  we  can  trust  it  no  more  than 
if  it  Were  professedly  treacherous  V  It  has  already  been  attempted, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise,  to  show  the  inconsistency  and  self- 
counteracting  principle  of  our  polity  :  many  will  revert  to  the  old  idea, 
that  all  kings  are  tyrants  in  their  hearts ;  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  is  neither  their  interest,  nor  is  it  very  likely  to  be  their  inclina- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  farther  answer  to  make.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated,  that  the  leaders  of  factions  in  popular  governments  have 
always  been  more  prone  to  the  abuse  of  power  than  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  If  it  is  asked,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  badge  of  the  most 
abject  slavery  to  have  taxes  imposed,  without  the  consent  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  state,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  auch  co:> 
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ever  have  ve^ur^oj  froiD,  his  own  authority,  to  imj^s^  ^fi^^y/kf  ifbRi 
lip^js^e^p^f^nced  in  'Ulis^co^ntfy  smce  1688 ;  and  W;hi^  by  thiftmijfyii 
sC||ceat€ar  su^has  bejen  rais^  on  this.pjeople^  tban  any  other  19  piqr; 
^pfi/t^qneYtryei  knon^,  the  facjtioi^,  wlucb  We  contended  for  p^i^ife 
l^Lve  si;)'p^r^rted'tbe  ei^penditure  of  them»  that  tly^, greater  ps^ti^am 
l|((  lU^^i;aUy^  i^nsiderpd  a;s.  wasted.  If  Great  Brita^^  has  been  p|0?, 
tpfxons,  ricb^  and.  p9.werful,  dij^rin^  the  aly>vef)^riQd,  it  haf  bei% 
certaii^  in  spite  of  t^e^e  defects,  and  not  in  cons^^epce  of  theni^  » 
.  The^  advocates  fyr.  the  par)^jrnpntary .  systejn  i^^eci  to.  pu^^nwirt 
narcVy,  by'sayii\g,  "  Wc^  are  r^y  to  gr^pt  tbat  while  yQ%^Ja^y%i^ 
g(eat-aiHi.QQod  nianatyoux  head,  monai^chy.  may.perhaps  be  thf  hfst 
of^vemments;  and  w^  may.  even  allow  that  the  cheuice  may  Jierili 
favor.of  his  merits,  oi^tbe  supposition  of  l\is  he^g  w^U  ii»trpcte4«> 
ICAt,  sboujd  th^t  h^peii  to  fa|t  what  remedy  haye^  you  to.  offer.in  tb|^{ 
oa^e  1  it.  is  then  ypu  wotil^  regret,  there  i^^re.  no  parliapiept  to  opp(^B«i» 
liypo^  and  your  priace  would  euslave  you  without  your  b^g^aj[i^t<i|« 
oj^pqse  ooe  si^gk  harrier  to  bis  usurpation/' 

Let  it  first  be  remembered,  that  a^ viol^ition  of  the  fuudainepial  Usuk 
qf  the  monarchy  by  the  S9v^reign  is  noj(  so  easy  as  is  gienerally  si^ 
posedl  If  the  public  cry.  out  aga^st  th^s  breach  of.&ith,  by  wtoli 
means  can  he  inforce  it  1  His  army  must  stand  by  hiqu  bi^t  it  is  <^a!!t?« 
posed  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  of  his  eoipire.:  such  ap  army 
if/>uld  scarcely  ever  be  the  dup^s  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  pn^i^r^ 
Shoi^d  he  find  other  means  to  fly  io  the  face  of  the  law,  and  th^^i^ 
"Wa^,  submitted  ta  at  theo^oment,  stil\  such  an  act  would  never  b^^oiM 
^  precedent ;  it  would  be  unconbtitutional,  and  .it  would  he  an  anomaj;^ 
in  the  practice  of  the  government/  When. a  gre^t  re{i[res^iitati?«k 
sis^einbly,  by  a  vote,  oversteps  a  fupdamental  principle,  it^receivc^^ar 
liind  of  sanction  from  the  fiction  carried  with  it,  that  it  is  the  act;  anA 
deed  of  the  nation.  If  the  pubUc  opinion  declare  against  it,  thoud^ 
every  one  sees  that  the  a^embly  ha^  ceased  to  be  the  peoplf,  yet  tbci 
i^irit  of  faction  will  support  them,  and  that  spirit  will  mask  itseUi 
under  the  titl^  of  the  people.  The  long. parliament  thus  deprived  tb^ 
people  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  treason  ;  and  tliey  violated  tbi^ 
articles  of  that  very  petition  of  right,  which  thev  had  obtained  ftUA 
Charles.  .       *  * 

.  Ii)  comparing  the  two  foregoing  propositions,  ad|nitting  them  e^li^ 
to  be  fraught  with  their  peculiar  inconyeniences,  it  seems  much  moFe* 
easv  to  find  redress  iu  a  monarchy,  than  in  a  popular  government;, 
and  for  this  reason — the  Monarch  stands  alone.  He  sets  hiquieK 
a^inst  the  la\%s,  and  the  pubUc  opinion.  As  an  individual,  he  haa^ 
fewer  means  of  resistance  to  the  general  will,  than  an  a&sembly,  whor 
preten<1  to  represent  the  nation,  and  who  call  themselves  the  people^ 
Thus  tiie  grossest  acts  of  tyranny  were  committed  by  the  Nationali 
Convcniion  in  France,  against  that  very  |)eople,  m  whose  name  they^ 

'  Aristotle  Polit.  1. 3*  cap.  10.  jcnl  n  ^v\eui^  it  /3<vtXixq  xai  td  rvftannh  iw  ravtk^ 
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^;m«^j|^iMru1gate'd.  This  sdwWUmes'diyWtes  tKe  ^mition  iiitd  tWo 'par- 
tics,  and  the  most  atrodbiis  tod  VJjrofligaftie  side  with'tliem  ;  these 
Vssaiiie/^xdusivei^,  rtiename  of  THE  TEOPLE ;  the  better  sort  are 
redlO^edby  that  tseBAs  to  be  no  Alore  tHaii  the  nietidcs,  or  deiuiiE^nsr, 
of  AtherTs,  #ifhottt'beibg=dri*zetas,  By  this 'i)i'eversit)ti  of  terms.  Thife 
*cts  of  tbts  patty  assume  the  semblance  of  law,'fonnde\l  on  thcffidtion, 
that  theystUI  are  *what'they  \^ei»e  Ih  thfc  origih  "of  their  institotion,  and 
Ifee  very'j[>cfVet^ioii  of  the  cornstitution  becoMes  the  constitution  itsef£ 
IMdcAtaf^thitfiMacynmy^pear,  it  becomes  seditions  and  treason- 
able to  utter  it,  ^snd  the  iMrii  becdfnes  fiermanent;  the  consent  of  thfe 
^0^  %  thus  afssififfefd  to  tjvertliro^  thUt  very  unity  of  oj^inton, 
•^Hiic^  fbey  may  <5h^rtsh  against  ft. 

'  la  *otti'c«^W8^b^e  descrlbe'd,2--|hdt  Is,  *rst-^a  Monarch  e^ 
J^l^^nniig  tb'iretider'blmself  ^  d'elfkrt,  6r  la  body  of  repre^etftativefc 
tbuiidly  asserting,  •'  We  afe'tHe  ^nation,  and'yoh  jite  all  nothing  but 
Itfdi^dnais;"  all  t*fat  canbeob^rved^s,  that  both  the  government^ 
4ffe^e  degenerated  fro'ih  tlieir  oHglual  'df)int,  ^nd  tliat  each  goyemiheih 
tHIght^to  be  brought  back  to  its  b\vn  prinitiple.  ' 

In  tlte  one  cirsie,  hts  sacee<s6r  may  revert  to^the  old  system  ;  TjA 
tf  the  reigning  Prinze  be  obstinate,  bis  subjects- have  no  other  rc^purcle, 
tnlMfi  open  resi^tabceto  bis  potver.  4Pn  the  other  cs^se,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
}»<w;fed,  tbat'a  htody  so  constituted,  as'the  assembly  ^bove  descffbM, 
%ill'^ve  the  eandor  (o-donfe^s,  thsit  they  are  not  constitutionally 
i^bftt  th^  '^nnotlnce  thems^Hes  to  be  ?  They  i^Hl  be  more  dbhitmtfe 
than  the  Monarch^  abote  described  ;  and  from  their  conhexicirfs  ito  tilfe 
provkSoes,  %i1i<betaiuch  mdte 'difficult' to  1*educeto  terms.  (bd^^S, 
fta  bll  »tich'e3aira|p>I%s  it  Willbe  fdund,fhat  thteiy  have  eVer  sudceeHed 
<*«t^ety  lO'SUbdHie  the  people,  and  continue  their  career,  until  It 
milil^  deispot  destroyed  their  j)ower. 

•  History ^as'fuminhed  Us  with  taoMextinipfe  df  thfe  reform  of  a  cofrupt 
and  tyn«nidaljgovcmment,bttt  either 'fWtn  idte?stine  ^ar,  drc6ht^iWt 
ftota  Wiihottt.  ^ns,  theicrbjectibh  ilgainst  a  simple  ibonarchy,  because 
the#e  'b-iio  remedy 'for  its  abn^>  holds  Wetiame,  ^bnt^ifa  a  "greatdr 
degree,  against  any  other. form.  Each  isi  borne  with  as  lorig  as  pd^- 
•Sible,  and  Whrti  the  cVil  Is  at  its  ^eafest  !tei|ht,  the  Tiatioh  either 
tlses  against  it,  Or, -not  havihg^the  weihs  of^o  dbrng,'sitiks  irito'abjecft 
ifegradation  and  misery. 

'  The  gre^t  «rrtir  of  a!!  etatfesincn  'hdsr  ti^jiti,  ib  itm^h  tb^y  8ohW 
fdmi'a^government  to  stand  fdr  ever.  This  ts  iiiipdssible  ;  'for  t^af- 
ever  gOvemftifent  be  constitiited;  rt  Wifl*only  remain  tvfialt^fW^s-frf- 
:t€fiifed  to%e,  tftftQ  the  principle,  Vn  whidi'it  Is  founded,  c^^'th 
%ctdWe*itt-  ^^^  ^t  .'  '  .        -:•..••        v...  -  r-i  ^,' 

•  Tfbto  tfce  hbOVe^t^ppe^rs,  tbfet  d  Prince,  who  tramp!i^  dn  Hh^ 
ftfu^^'his  kingdom,  4s  in  -greater  dabj^df  of 'bcWg  reduced 'to  ret  rit*; 
than  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described.  .The  bulk  of  ^iiti^.iM 
liiMy'^metfmes  -be  too  '«tronfe  for  the*)nirer;  ^the  htter  ^U  ^IWkjrj 
feid  tm^ans^o  ^rtn  tffite  »p<ftmn  of  the'natfoti  'a^ir^t  the  dthfer,  and 
thus  cause  the  greatest  evils.  Despotism  is  tesslfk^fy  toli^  a*d^ 
root,  when  introduaed  h^  alegitMuate  mcHiurch^  iban  when  it  is 
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hioujhl  forward  by  a  corabination  of  powerfot  oUgarehs,  wio  ahvaj^ 
find  means  to  enslave  their  countrymen  in  detail. 

It  appears  from  this  reasoning,  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  may 
be  as  well  s<»curecl  in  a  monarchy,  as  in  any  other  form  of  ^ovemmciit; 
that  to  attribute  the  evils  resulting  from  the  degradtitioi^of  that  sovectH' 
ment^  to  the  government  itself,  is  fallaeious.  The  abuse  of  the  besi 
of  laws  produces  mischief,  but  the  law  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  that 
account.  If  we  acknowledge  a  trial  by  jury  to  be  an  excellent  institn* 
tion,  ought  we  to  assume,  that  it  is  bad,  because  it  may  be  sometimea 
in  the. power  of  a  bad  man  to  pervert  its  beneficial  purposes? 

The  theory  of  the  British  government,  taken  in  the  abstract,  15 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  human  mind. 
The  objections  to  it,  made  here,  are  not  under  a  supposition,  I  bat  tb« 
practice  oncc-was  what  writers  have  described :  had  that  ever  been  the 
case,  it  were^  more  easy  to  propose  a  method  of  reducing  it  to  its 
original  prlificiple.  If  any  man  deny  this  position,  let  him  say 
at  what  period  the  practice  of  the  government  coincided  with  the 
descriptions  we  have  either  from  Blackstone,  De  Lolme,  or  Montea* 
quien,  or  an^  other  writer :  and  if  he  do  not  choose  to  take  any  of 
tliese  as  the  ideal  model,  let  him  tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  found  I  It 
is  to  be,  hpwever,  lamented,  that,  with  all  the  security  we  enjoy  under 
its  protection,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  glaring  defects^  above 
pointed  out :  and  if  any  one  openly  declare  his  doubts,  that  it  can  be 
divested  of  them  by  increasing,^ rather  than  diminishing,  the  royal 
authority,  he  may  be  excused,  unless  his  adversaries  are  prepared  t& 
point  out  at  what  period,  since  1688,  it  was  ever  free  from  them/ 

In  reasoning  on  the  structure  of  governments,  we  are  often  apt  to 
be  carried  aw^y  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  writers.  Montesquieu, 
De  Lolme,  Adams,  and  others,  dwell  much  on  the  necessity  of  divi<i^ 
ing  the  legislative,  from  the  executive,  power;  and  the  generality  of 
readers  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  this  distinction  really  exists ! 

In  republican  governments,  the  law  is  made  by  the  predominant 
faction;  these  hold  the  offices  under  the  government,  and  they 
execute  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  new  law  is  proposed  in  parliament;  it  passea 
both  Houses,  but  it  is  presented  to  the  King  for  his  sanction.  Until 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a  law,  though  the  parliament  has  approved 
it;  and  it  is  kid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  rather  as  a  prayer  of  the 
nation^  assembled  by  their  representatives,  requesting  that  such  be 
made  a  law ;  thus,  by  the  fiction  of  the  constitution,  even  here  the 
King  appears  the  lawgiver.  The  real  fiict  is,  however,  that  accordii^f 
to  the  practice,  the  law  passed  and  sanctioned  is  no  other  than  the 
deed  of  the  predominant  Action.  In  both  these  cases,  the  legislative^ 
and  the  executive  power,  seem  by  no  means  so  dbtinguished  aa 
writers  have  told  us. 

In  France,  the  legislative  power  was  no  sooner  assumed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  than  the  executive  was  transferred  to  them,  and 
the  throne  was  overturned. 

»  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  Til.  p.  8. 
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-^f,  therefore,  it  be  true,  what  most  writers  have  told  vl%  that' the 
separation  of  the  legislative,  from  the  executive,  power  is  the  basis  of 
all  free  governmeats,  and  that  this  predicament  is  no  where-  to  be 
foaiid»  in  what  does  it  consist  I 

Every  State,  and  every  form  of  polity,  reposes  entirely  on  certain 
fundamental  maxims,  on  which  the  whole  system  rests,  and  from 
wfaeoee  the  spirit  of  its  laws  is  derived. 

On  these  principles,  the  tenure  of  all  property  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  that  is  distnbuted ;  it  also  constitutes  a  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  government. 

All  these  maxims  have  no  other  origin,  than  public  opinion,  ac- 
quired by  circumstances^  either  of  conquest,  or  colonisation ;  of  this 
truth,  any  one  may  be  sensible,  who  has  considered  the  nature  of 
ianded  property  in  America,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  England. 

The  religion  of  the  people  contributes  its  share  in  conforming  the 
character  to  this  public  opinion.  All  regulations,  or  laws,  must 
46pettd  on  these  maxims,  for  the  power  of  the  government  depends 
on  them. 

When  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  nation  are  favorable  to 
IVeedom,  good  laws  may  be  enacted :  when  they  are  at  variance  with 
it,  the  be»t  you  could  propose  would  be  dbregarded,  or  even  rejected 
with  indignation. 

Two  opposite  causes  equally  operate  to  the  dissolution  of  govern^ 
ments ;  tne  first,  when .  the  government  deviates  from  the  opinions 
attd  maxims  on  which  it  set  out ;  the  other,  when  the  opinions  and 
pr^udices  of  mankind  are  so  changed,  as  to  leave  the  government 
^thout  their  support.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  government 
must,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  a  change,  although  it  may  for  some 
time  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  fictions  of  law,  and  other  subterfuges. 

B^ore  coming  to  a  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  some  remarkable  circumstances,  which  attend  a 
British  Prince. 

It, is  an  essential  point,  first,  that  he  be  rational;  that  is,  that  Ife 
have  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  this 
presiding  mind  has  functibns  to  perform ;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  one  point  in  public  afiairs, 
wfaete  he  is  ever  supposed  to  make  use  of  it.  So  great  is  the  jealousy, 
lest  his  mind  should  be  expanded  by  liberal  knowledge,  that  the  heir- 
apparent  is  precluded,  by  the  laws,  from  visiting  other^  countries,  that 
iie  may  hot,  in  his  travels,  imbibe  principles  of  despotism ;  as  if  a 
Prince  of  £n}3[land,  after  having  seen  the  advantages,  which  bis  king- 
dom enjoys  from  the  freedom  of  the  laws,  would  fall  in  love  with  the 
aliserable  desolation  of  Turkey ior  Morocco:  the  more  you  cramp 
his  mind  in  youth,  the  more  probably  it  will  become  irascible  and 
tyrannical :  particularly,  if  you  cannot  prevent  flatterers  from  sor- 
rounding  him.  In  this  respect,  while  we  endeavour  to  form,  a  Prince^ 
iDspab^bf  presiding  over  a  firee  people,  we  give  him  the  same  eduea* 
lion  with  those,  wli^  are  to  rule  the  most  degenerate  nations ! 

No  reflexion  is  here  meant  to  be  levelled  at  any  one ;  but  lurely,  if 
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<eiirPrftic«srffeel  attaetied^t^d^rcoAnlry,  it'iAoBt  'be  fMi€r  itt  ^e, 
'tfa^inoonssqcience,  of  the  jealousy,  wHii  which  we  tinis  6ii4et¥<Mtf1fCr 
lessen  the  sphere  of  their -Beiiifiitt'eiiieiits. 

Another  very  illiberal  jealousy  subsists  agsrinst  the  ^i^^^rttgn  •'ib 
l^his  country,  -wlneh^caa  never  «> '.otherwise 'than  give  occaiion  to 
laetioDs  .uvea -h)  vroftder  <t}ie  ^OTefd^n  odicKts^to  his  siihjeets,  mA 
which  is  often  maliciously  used  to  that  fmfp#le^-lHie  otitcryHMMte 
«^^st  ^httt  is  styled  ^fa^^-^tnir  in^muee. ' 

" :  No^  iit  is  clear,  that  we  «ithtr  'cimilide^  the*^cr¥et«t|;n  as  a'Tfttiniflil 
being,  or  as  a  mere  automaton  ;  if  the  latter;  to^wfaatfpurpbse  docis  UHk 
•MsislMtioD  Tequire,  thiit.iietbe  -neither <a  knialie,iKyr  «n  idi6t1  If 
4be  former,  it  seems  sonu^what  paradoxical^  that'he^«hoiiM  recerre^tib 
'light,  noanformatiOD,  but  what  is  given  to  hi«i>  by«i  cahioetof  ttfCti, 
chosen  ^  from:  a  paortieular  <  faction.  This  eurioQs  piece  t>f  refineniMt 
lift  in  itself  nugatory ;  fer  what  does  it  signify,  whetlier  yo«r  l^ince 
timy  have  formed  an  o{»nion  contrary  to  your^mn,  frowi  theadviisfc 
iieflfiay  have  received  from  any  gentleman,  whom  he  'mtly  ironornHlh 
his  notice  ]  or,  whether  he  find  reason  to  differ  from  you  fronr  %lMt 
he  has  Teadrin'^any 'author,  amoitnt  bir  niddern>?  IVonId  ytiii  pf^e^nte 
a  Irving  author,  (a  dead  one Is^  oat  of>yoHr  reaebO'heeaiise  your'Pfiii€^ 
were  to  adopt  from  his  writings,  •  a  ^sentinpient  Which  ^inight  militate 
against  your  political  views  1  This  would  be  an  exceli^t ' ground  i<lo 
-which  to  ovieclurtt  the  "liheity  of  the  press.  Would  you.preveBt  this, 
/youJiad  better  pussKaaact  to  prevent  him^ from  ever  learning  to^nrnd, 
iteacbing  him  only  to  'sign  his  same  !  ^Now,  it  is  clear,  you  eann^ 
mumopiiiise  the  miod  offyevr.sover^gn'byaiiy  other  means.  ¥ott  'ifo 
till  .you  can  to  cramp  his  mind  -when  youilg,  .and  you  wishUoaaake^ 
tpuppetof  him  when  he  isa'KiBg!  : 

mhe  thiist  o£power.is9tthe^botfte[ia  of  all  this  r  In  -otdihrto  tg<ff«it} 
rmore  effeetimlly  in*his/fla»e,  at  ts  kid^downas  a  pHocipk,  that  he  is 
ja  lyrant  at  bottom:;  that  he  is  w«ltohiflg ^vetyNmettient  to  deprhie 
the  people  of  their  privileges ;  and  in  onier  to  obviate  this  (d^igiir 
«f  yoiir  own  creation,  that4t«is  hi^lyp^ptr^'he  Should  he  4«ptln  a 
<e^n$tont , state  of  tutekge :  and  whHe  nd^aeilpe  is  rgtven^^himlfor^lUe 
{display  of  virtue,  or  ti£&t9>  yaott»ate«ston^hed  ^th»t  he  does^no^dis- 
',]day  them !      .  ,  .    • 

The  heir«-appareQt  csannot^inmiove  his?  miod  bytravelt  he 'is  net 
•permitted  to  ioliow  amliilafy  li%;  Ihe  eanoot^look  into^tfae  state  df 
tthe  fleets,  or  ^armies ;  he  caniaQl  interest  hinKS€;^f«about  the  iWeo^ies:; 
mo  foreign  negociations  soe  ipcrmitied  to  >he  ^hown  ^him:  to  ^whiit 
-purpose,  th^n,  ean  he^m]doy;his  time,  bat  -for  aBtusemie&tl-  'Ob 
f«cceding^to  the  supreme  pqwer,.  i^he  :b  anKiouaon  any ? point  in fpdlittc 
ffiffairs,  he  cannot^sk  the  >  option  >of^any  <  of  'his  -subjects,  4)at  those 
iwbor may,. perhaps,  he! the  Itatt.of  latiifaoquainied  v^ith  them,  and  wib 
^oaiay  feeLatpersonai  intesi^  iD:dteep]iig^hlm  .fvs  much  4is  rpoasib^  %k 
,the  dirk.  y  '.?  •  '        *  , 

'.-:  If,iad!ifer  so  man3»iesertimas  todopnieev  Pitvoet^f  these  advaiitii^f»^ 

to  which  the  noble  >youth  6f  ^is  ^scHuitvy  cme  ^so  -  mtich:;  ^fUid  »^^B 

'liiajviiw'cdudatioiibe  theifiltdst  sbelhod  of  «depri«iag  ybisrii^iMdi  of 

every  virtue^  which  can  qualify  him  to  reign  over  a  free  people^  it  must 
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siNrety  be  owiog  entirely  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  mind,  ripened 
by  reading  and  reflection,  if  he  still  have  advantages  sufficient  to 
nbsolve  him  from  the  insidious  imputations^  so  artfully  thrown  upou 
him. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  conversed  with  all  people^  and  was 
eager  for  information.  He  was,  according  to  the  English  phrase,  an 
absolute  monarch.  Yet  his  people,  so  fai'  from  having  to  reproach 
his  memory  with  tyranny  and  oppression,  are  indebted  to  bint*  for 
many  institutions,  which  have  rendered  their  condition  more  free  and 
secure.  But  Joseph  had,  in  his  youth,  every  opportunity  of  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  hi^  own  mind ;  and  he  had  every  incentive  to  do  good 
to  his  subjects,  not  merely  by  the  power  he  held,  but  also  by  the 
interest  he  felt  as  an  hereditary  Sovereign. 

How  can  we  hope,  in  this  country,  ever  to  have  these  advantages  ] 
Our  principles  have  so  much  jealousy,  lest  a  Prince  should  do  harm, 
that^we  deny  him  tlie  means,  while  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  firom 
acquiring  the  science,  of  doing  good. 

Surely  it  is  more  natural  for  one,  who  has  a  permanent  and  here- 
ditary interest  in  any  concern,  to  be  more  sincerely  attached  to  it,  than 
he,  who  is  never  sure  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  management  of  it 
for  six  weeks  together ;  and  who,  besides,  as  h^  been  before  observed, 
^is  so  dependent  on  others  for  support,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  all  his 
Vriends  he  is  obliged  to  vitiate  the  execution  of  his  own  enterprises. 

The  comparison  made  of  a  simple  monarchy,  such  as  has  been 
described  and  the  British  government,  is  not  intended  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  in  this  country.  It  may,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  defend  the 
.  cause  of  Monarchs,  and  to  ^liow  to  those,  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  by  the  declamations  of  pretended  patriots,  that  a 
King  is  not  such  a  monster,  as  men  have  generally  supposed. 

If  they  consider  the  British  government  still  as  perfect,  let  them  not 
murmar  at  the  factions,  which  often  serve  to  paralyse  its  actions.  If 
they  wish  to  remedy  the  growing  evil  of  factions,  they  may  now  have 
less  reason  to  apprehend  evils,  and  more  to  increase  their  confidence 
in  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 

The  remarkable  words  of  Thomas  Windham,  to  his  children^  on  his 
death-bed,  in  1636,  may  very  aptly  conclude  thb  Essay : 

"  My  children,  we  have  hitherto  seen  serene  and  quiet  times  under 
our  last  three  Sovereigns ;  but  I  must  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds 
mnd  storms.  Factions  arise  on  every  side,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity 
of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  may  happen,  do  you  faithfully 
honor  and  obey  your  Prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown.  I  charge  you 
never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though  it  should  hang  on  a  biish.'' — See 
JBuin^B  History »  chap,  60. 

Had  the  peopl^.of  this  country  been  penetrated  with  th^se  principles^ 
what  evils  would  not  have  been  prevented  I 

%*  A  remarkable  instance  ^f  the  public  virtue  of  British  faction,  appears 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas's  mission  to  Russia; — Oppo- 
sition sending  out  an  agent  of  tneir  own  to  counteract  the  Minister.  This 
trait,  if  true,  must  excite  indignation,  and  under  any  other  Government 
would  have  met  with  its  deserts,  viz. — the  Gallows, 
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GENERAL  SAVARV 


AND 


THE  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO, 

t      •  ♦        » 


Sir,  Prague^  Jvne  1,  1817# 

X  HAVB  no  hesitation  in  using  your  permisdon  to  insert  in 
your  work  an  answer  to  certain  calumnious  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  oF  T)tfarito,  contained  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  a  former  number.  I  will  candidly  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  that  celebrated  man. 

We  studied  together,;-7-the  revolution  separated  us,  he 
•ettteiisd  tfpbti  ^public  business  ^nd  I  emigrated.  I  r^guhtfly 
corresponded  with  him  until  he  became  sufficiently  power- 
ful tolprocure  my  return  to  my  native  country. — ^I  found 
him  as  I  had  left  him ;  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  kind  relati6b.  I  tdbig  ifesfred  to  dfteak  to  him  of  his 
political  career,  concerning  which  the  Journals  were  full 
of  contradictions,  their  language  having  varied  accordingly 
as  he  was  in  favour  or  in  disgrace.  One  day,  perceiving 
my  eagerness,  "I  haVe  A6k,*'  *'ia^s  he,  "lost  the  habit 
which  you  formerly  knew  me  to  possess  j  I  have  kept  an 
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cags^  <:^;4|t«^g.aR4^c9i7i9c|j^£-  th§8b  .tba$;U^  ;Wil4iiid> 
n^R»i b«t hat tft the- p?«p»i!»i4 4»i8ttiHB%.  IcQaM-wMH 
t^.nptefbto  b«,p9^I|6bs(i  iPrthe  fefla%ii!i^«jWfh.tbfejfc  S^eiw 
^feSttit  rfftjj-ti^mtf  by.thp  pojyi*hii^.<>ftt|i*|«|jdftitl|^iMJIfc 
gpi:  Wt^Ml^  aofl  WP'  Iq«  >SWI*»  I.  rsgeefe  t&5«;  Iia|«8 
iWt  R?S«?8«ii  <rf^^  M&  SH5!?ri9»'!  <a\w<;  for.  |0y»|gi  9II1  tbiii 

impressioi\o^  lu^QPP^gf&i.neitl^ius  p9S(Csi9:viQp8i.pptt^S> 
i^q[^  qts^agt^  of  iBq^fr^R-.a?^.  ge^epro^y.  \BWpfe^e 
d^^igig^  xaeAet  eygry  s^tc^ t^rc»ughotita:l9Q^,  2is4:p3fih 

,  l^.oc^essiyet  irri^tidn  isihqvi(ever  to  be,a^poui^e^.  fe^ :. 
t^  ;Cr^  epjqyed  t^y  the  Dujce-of.  Otra^to  ()ui1ng  4i^ 
Is^fS^t^gej^of.  1^  pqlitical  car^er^  was  itskiqieBS^. ;  the;  hopfS; 
<^aU  tl»,^«tt;re?t§4  05fch^.aivl.th^;fin4  thep^eJve8;U% 
si;K|i^tn^ea$ure  dis^ppptOi^e^;,.  eac^  i^^vidus^  had  cbens^tti; 

i^^fpip^S  which  .eVjej^.(^yWQ|^[^C|u^  ^i^eipat^and  dgn 
stirpes,  . 

li^asGi;i^e.m$n,call,t9  tni^dthat  the  exils  which  they. em 
4si!^  .were.  fore$e^  and ^((^s^l^ly  pointed  put  hy  the  Dukf^ 
<>£  Qtia^to».and  tha^  tl^  ox^j:  capse  p£  his  retirement  £roa% 
<%iicQ.was<  the  refusal  On  thi%  pif t  pf :Govemmept,;to  secc^ifl) 
l|^;eSo]ts/pr.th$it;  pr^veu^o^:  those: wjift  suJ^Sw-  pasaoiuot 
gflt  tJi8fcb«tt©r.<rf  tlwir  feiif^stj,  ia  thi^  inaJHlsy  to-traceth^ 
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wttfiortun^  to  any  other  source,  make  'turn  the  object  c/t 
aU  their  comphfflits,  on  hfan  they  heap  their  accusations. 
Thejr  blame  him  for  every  thing  which  he  did,  and  sdll 
OKxre  for  that  which  he  did  not. ' 

^  In  the  eyes  of  some  the  capitulation  of  •  Paris  was 
tfcason.— Although  thiit  capitulation  was  the  resuk  of 
thejoint  deliberations  of  a  council  of  all  the  leading  miUtary 
diaracters,  they  attribute  it  to  him  alone.  Far  from  giving 
Ism  credit  for  having  prevented  a  useless  effusion  of  blood, 
for  having  saved  Paris  from  destruction,  for  having 
exposed  himself  to  the  first  shock  of  a  reaction  for  the 
salivation  of  those  who  would  have  been  its  victims ;  they 
Mush  not  to  charge  him  with  havii^g  given  up  France  to 
Foireignei^s,  •  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  they  add  is 
the  fruit  of  his  negociations.  Neither  the  force  of  events, 
nor  his  disgrace,  nor  bis  exile,  nor  his  proscription,  nothing 
in  fine  can  convince  the  ignorant,  the  empty,  the  preju- 
diced mind.     It  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  reason. 

In  the  eyes  of  another  party,  the  moderation  of  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  is  Considered  as  pei^y ;  his  courageous  advising 
of  an  amnesty,  as  a  triumph  to  the  Buonapartists ;  the 
reports  which  he  published  to  gain  the  public  opinion  to 
mde  with  the  king  in  opposition  to  those  who  invaded  his 
authority  under  a  pretence  of  better  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  throne,  are  adduced  as  the  manifestoes  of 
personal  ambition.  Not  content  with  inveighing  against 
his  past  life,  even  his  resignation  is  made  the  subject  of  their 
reproaches.  They  say  that  in  his  retreat  he  forgets  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  society ;  that  he  consuks  his  ease  rather 
than  his  fame ;  that  silence  is  a  crime  in  a  man  who  has 
often  displayed  such  lofty  views,  and  such  strength  of 
character:  they  attack  him  evai  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  they  inquire  into  the  age  of  his  children,  they  ask 
for  what  professbn  he  designs  thrax ;  they  would  vrish  to 
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as6ertaia  if  thej  be  senabie  of  the  obHgatioiis  hkqxMed  on 
them  by;  the  name  of  their  father.  Do  they  not  know  thftt 
the  annals  of  these  fay^er  times  present  ns withheroes of 
their  age  in  the  military  profession  ? 

The  children  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  cannot:  surely  do 
better  than  profit  by  the  living  lessons  which  they  have 
under  their  eyes,  than  gather  from  his  fips  the  noUft 
inheritance  of  his  great,  his  important  prece^ts^— than  peruse 
with  him  the  narrative  of  events  which  they  themselves 
have  wimessed,  events  so  strangely  perverted,  so  distorted, 
that  one  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admire;  the  falsehood 
of  the  writer,  or  the  listlessness  of  the  readers  so  feeble  in 
their  reprobation  of  such  a  narrative.  To  the  children  of 
ibe  Duke  of  Otxanto  abbye  all  men  does  the  truth  of  the 
aphorism  of  Pope  apply,  which  is  taken  for  a  motto  to  the 
ia^nortal  work  of  Cabanis, 

«  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man.** 

The  &ctions  will  never  forgive  the  Duke  of  Otranto ; 
they  know  that  from  him  they  must  expect  no  compromise, 
that  they  can  never  regain  his  good  opinion,  and  that  he 
views  as  the  commencement  of  anarchy,  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  claims  of  pride  in  the  place  of  the  law.  One 
answer  of  his,  which  I  heard,  I  shall  never  while  I  live 
forget.  A  person  sought  to  excuse  by  the  plea  of  excess 
of  zeal,  a  rather  disrespectful  sally  against  a  proclaknation 
of  the  king-*^'  Reserve^'  says  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  him, 
^ifour  zeal^jor  your  obedience.*^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  Henry  the  4th.  would  have  felt  the 
value  of  such  a  minister,  and  that  most  particularly  his 
incorruptible  good  iaith  would  have  prevented  him,  after 
having  laid  claim  to  his  services,  from  sacrificing  such  a 
man  to  a  faction. 

The  atrodoQs  faUe  «4iich  has  been  founded  upon  the 
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SIS  >raMWriil^iBqKto^ 

mwibB&^i  tfa»  l^mpibJeteer  iirUditaf  peaf^  iMlii 

nfaiob^  IS'  ab6ttid»     Wiatt  latereBb  ceuld    ib^I  Btaiftbs 

Government  have  in  riddoigi^  its^fT  o£*  so  miimpof(iair.  at 

personage  ?:  'Sbe.ndKaL  chamcter.  of  tbe  Doke^of i  Omoito  is 

h»  its^^  a  sufikdenti  itfiits^oa  o£  all  >  theie  s^nseless^  anidj 

gkiundhss  aspersions  of /laatofolQiQe* 

'  it  1^ alameoia^^toxifGUBistHpce^ tha^ 

sbdiildi  be  tKaodngi  t«  do.  jnsttve  to.  hi8>.  adninisMLtiMi^ 

vAeatever^  He  oia^.famvfti  It^qa^  I:  tntfenot^  jou^Jn^die^  ttiqus^ 

aiHt>  ui]^>faie£uti»raed^&<)£  tli&p^ 

wkvkt  be  rendued^  tbem-  serm^  and  cakliMugte  hknt  tibH^ 

dial:  be  hojlcngep  possesses  die  pow»  of )s0t  doing;.  nMsi^ 

cHbliesI  foir  him-a^motfe  prcfoimdiesceenov'anioy^teades^ 

attachment* 

I  hope  the  printing  of  his^MtMBftoirs- wiH' dear  up- 
the  doubts  of  honest  men,^and  silence  tho^e  who  have 
no  other  feelings  than  prejudice  and  hatred.  As  to  the 
iflte  talters»  n^Jjipp^xiimmfd  qflttdng.theiD^  since* tbey 
])j^tf:  nc^^g^  2«)il  t|Mn«eIfi-kHre  admiti>o£  nogsacifieati^)^; 
«l^il.i:p  tbttQf:hiTOgithft>la6fcwia:4^^  '-    '. 

i  bl^-a  futures  l^tfer.  I. s|»l11  lentw  6oiiieBdiat>  at  Iarge«mto' 
t^jquQ«ti0ii  wb«tb$r;  tlie.  Dukfe  ofiOtiaaib  obuldihavi^ 
q|)$io$dcthe;niMi:]^  o£.  tbe  .aPbodtibrtcs  aiod/kcfk  ibeiaKwit^ 
oi^  Piaris>  .It  h  vefjf  qjeiw^  to.mft  at  least,  tfcpi^witb  thei 
i??g^?Ur.tcwps  b§  c^d  not,  ffer;tbft  cbie&  of  theia^niy  aa* 
N^pplfp^.h«9€^lf^cyii^^St.tlli^  pc^aWfcj  bisabdicalicMP 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  hr bad  nou hope  left.  It^  is.  sai4* 
t|?e  I).uJ5#..mjght  h«»r^jroi«fid  the. nation  to  rise. against ^ihe 
ilOfeigfters j--rbut  tb«e .  wounds  iaflfctedrby  tha,  faiinre-  ofr 
Na^pleojQ^i^tj^^  yet  bl^ediakg^  aodr  tbieiSoteigniess  seeinedr:toi 
BT^;^  Ml^'i'P^i^r  tbaa  oppressioa.:  Tha.preseDt.inQpMMi 
is  every  thing -with  the  people.  .  ; 

•  I  ^ll'ngx:£.i|M]nii:<fl.  4rh«bbtr/tbr  Dnkejof  Otranta  has 
served  his  country  better  by  accepting  the  ministry  under 
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e^qf^d  ,t^e  iflf^fe^  of  fbe  gfpit  >lwiy  flf  iJi?  .HBlfeft^  &r 

tjp]Kfr4?  ^f ^b]jgb^ng  .t^^j^ely^  on  a  gqlj^  /<))j»4aBQ». 

in  opposing  with  fiw/J^s^  9^4  iipuy^ge  a  §y^s»  jaf 
ipiCB^^ipp   tp    t^c  ^cfi?p9|9?|iBg    do<;triae   wbfob    Fas 

i^i^i^^  up  igjjflst  tl}9§e)yhp  m^p  fifsh^  Muffmpaffistf^ 

Ij^i?  p^  j^g^ly  JJj?eful  to  tljjB  J^oyjj^tp  ^  to  ^sq  whO: 
Ij^d  |;rpjwp  \¥  Wdj?r  ly^e  ,]Blqyqlutiop,  If ;]!?  ?vi4®t  (h^t  iie^ 
was'not  actuated  by  personal  amb^^^iip  fi)S^&^.Mvys^ 
\^,s;j^p  ;i^]^^  Ji^ad  fep  ,b^H^  a»bi»gp8,:bei;Qttld 

^ypipH^^^  )?f?  )9«B?  ^^-    Pi^  «»eWf^s  ;haiie  .ttg^' 

nor  can  they  refuse  the  justice  of  acknow^e^ip^^  t^t'J)^; 
preferred  proscription  to  serving  a  party  whom  ^his  con- 
science diss^proved. 

Ifs^  ,tJiift  Puk^  of  /Otranta  lontbdrawn  irom  office  on 
resigning  the  presidency  of  the  government,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  have  happened;  the  exasperation  and 
blind  rage  of  party  were  at  their  height.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  what  was  said  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  what 
has  been  revealed  to  lis  of  the  combination  of  the  secret 
committees.  .  Meantime  the  first  transports  of  violence 
were  over,  the  passions  seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
sword  was  returned  to  its  scabbarpl.  I  have  heard  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  reproached  with  the  formation  of  that 
chamber ;  I  will  state  how  it  was  named,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition.  A  peer  of  France,  better  skilled  in  oratory 
than  in  the  art  of  government,  affirms  that  the  Duke  would 
have  been  much  embarrassed  in  appearing  there.     This 
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bmgs  to  my  recollection  another  circumstance  of  his  life, 
l^^hich  was  related  to  me  by  Me&rs.  Malouet  and  Cazales. 
He  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  of  the  general  jpolice  in 
the  time  of  the  republic;  he  had  filled  that  of  embassador  at 
Milan,  and  at  the  Hague,  and  had  occasion  there  to  conibat 
the  dreadful  doctrines  of  anarchy ;  his  sentiments  had 
displeased  the  constitutional  club  which  was  established  at 
Paris,  and  which,  though  more  moderate  than  the  ancient 
Jacobins,  overawed  the  government. 

Several  members  of  that  club  affirmed  in  a  si^ikr  maimer 
that  the  Duke  would  be  afraid  to  appear  there.  The  only 
answer  they  received  was,  their  finding  next  morning  the 
doors  of  their  place  of  meeting  closed  up,*'— and  they  were 
never  opened  afterwards. 

Had  theplaaof  the  Duke  of  Otranto  been  followed' 
wh^n  he  proposed  it,  the  party  called  the  Ultras  would 
never  have  been  formed,  and  France  would  not  have  been 
torn  by  factions. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c. 
:,         Le  Chevalier  de  la  Roche  St.  Andre. 
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PROJECT  OP  FINANCE: 

OR 

A  PROPOSED  METHOto 
AFFORDING  RELIEF  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

AT  LARGE, 

IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS, 

1816; 

V  CONSIDERABLE  AND  INCREASING  SUPPLIES, 


WITHOUT   HAVING  > 

JIECOURSE  TO  NEW  TAXES. 


BOKI  PAiTORIS  EST  TOMDERB  PECU8,  HON  PEGLUBERB.^SqITOIIIIJS.. 

tff^mmtf^m         nil  I    I  - 

,  ORIGINAL. 


LOl^DON. 
1817. 
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p^elmiiaraf  Oiservgiionsv 

In  contradiction  to  specious  arguments  and  gloomy  predictions,  it 
has  tism  been  proved^  by  «eaciy  mneteen  years  experience  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  that  paper  money  answers 
every  pujrpose  of  ^^9  9S^  fi^FCiiblting  isyoidluuB;  mA  ^at  with^ 
eut  any  inconvenience  \  nay  even  with  considerable  advantage  ta 
Ae  Nation ! 

In  the  able  and  laborious  work  «  On  the  Wealthy  Fcnoer  and 

Sesources  of  the  Brit  i A  Empire^'  the  author  says  :    «  All  must 

agree,  that  from  the  period  when  the  National  Bank  was  restrained 

from  issuing  specie  there  has  been  a  progressive  prosperity,  and  a 

self-evident  increase  of  wealth  manifested  j  ijiot  pi^  ))f^:^ase 

and  facility  with  which  the  immense  loans  have  been  obtained  for 

the  exigencies  of  the  state>  which  had  not  been  experienced  in  an 

equal  degree  before  that  period;   but  ako  by  the  i;nore  general 

diffusion  of  apparent  wealth  among  the  middling  as  well  as  the 

higher  classes  of  society  ^  who,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation 

of  taxes>  and  the  unexampled  high  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  and 

luxuries  of  life,  have  both  in  their  habitations  and  mode  of  living 

exhibited  appearances,  whi^  indicate  ^n  accession  of  property^ 

progressively  increasing  within  the  last  sixteen  yearly  which  was 

not  obvious  during  the  same  p^Qd  interiox  to  17$1J* 
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♦  fciavdr  ^pagkr  M(M0f  )l  flfty  ajlsd  »*  2«s(*h:^  as  ^  <hitft,  ilm 
vApposmg  tfte  (»ttiimft€  bi « f^»li6h  i!6  ir^q«h^  .  .  .  ^  .  .  .  .  «  . 
«il«orw  of  c^sh  t^  i^ffWm  tte  ojfece  of  a  itiftdltfflT  (rf  e^eehaf)^  J 
if  dfart  ration  h^  tte  i^^^ji'^^  iiid  can  e«i«ifth  thtf  ctedit  erf  the  1*^ 
^m  Jtf /iBpWv  tte  spe«lfe  #1B  *i6  Idhg^  bIJ  Wihted  to  petfotnl  tfi* 
office  Irf  « lA^ftf tt  i  B«fe  tanj  hh  fefAetf  httb  ^ft*f*  in  trade,  aftd  tJlte 
fSiAntiwWe  df  *^  ttftttetf  flieteBy  itttr^$«J. -*t'or  itt^ance  :  it  may 
be  empldftfd  fei  tl»  ptiftjhaie  of  Ac  comttodWes  of  the  eaStettr  to  . 
be  sold  in  the  western  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  contrary  :  from 
which  traffic  a  profit  may  be  dniwti  to  the  nation  exceeding  the 
interest ;  besides  employing  its  ships  and  seamen.— Or  it  may  be 
ttt  otft  «  Jfftef fest  to  ^t)^rigfi  hattetls, 

•  Tlite  ate6¥y  h  aSato  ctfttobdtated  by  the  tftfthof  already  qntUA, 
trlw  ffifh^iiTht  e«(ftettigfe  dl  ptop^ftf  thrdttgh  a  dftulatirig 
fiWaififti  ^ttmjjfosiia  6f  Ac  pti^citm  inetah,  ii  jJferfectly  imptafctfc^- 

•  BK}  aktepw^Mfent  df  the  alnictet  IhcalcUlaWc  *xpertt6  of  it  to  tte 
nation:  firs^, fh)tft  Ae wpital  ^Wch  ttittst  b6  sunk  attd  reiidef^ 
Botafliy  tthgWdufcti^e,  ^hith  irright  othei'Wi^^  giv6  VigoUt  and 
«4^y  td  pfddttttiY^  JhdttStfy:  attd  s^fftotid,  by  th^d  loss  which 
IfitoS!  iti^  ffbrtl  d^etfi^atteil  by  ^wfeatittg  arti  by  ^af .— to  the 
teV^  xg  «Ji§  fcipftaf,  althdilgh  fiol  hithettb  obviott^/Cteat  BfltaiJti 
is  indebted  for  much  of  that  wealth  by  i»^hlch  she  has  been  dis- 
tinguished beyond  rival  nations.'" 

The  great  advantage  therefore  of  a  paper  circulaiing  medium^ 
seems  evidently  proved  both  by  tea^on  and  experience.  Yet  the 
throwing  a  great  additional  sum  into  immediate  circulation,  would 
|)i«)bably  ^t^  z  ttttle  th6  price  of  fcohimodlties  \  in  the  same  map- 
:ti^isW  ffi^Sik^  Stttta  ^^t  suddenly  dug  out  xA  new  mifie^s^hd 
tofftlHrtW  ihte  Mti.  Btlt  ih  the  present  ^tite  bf  the  coutitfy,  the 
Wfraiiikges  of  an  t^aensitf^  pdpir  nuffenttf  »fe  defftt^hsttable.— 
ISttpptsi  t^Aty  ftiiffidn^  d  p&psr  mni^  10  be  issued  m  Great 

>  Gold  kM  silver  h«eottre  ti^tHhttdS^ty  as  Metolk;  ind  are  thefelbte  unfit 
foir  a  fctrcAlaliiig  mediuttl ;  being  IftfcMe  16  v*ty  !fo  ittuth  tn  rtal  valUe,  as 
"fire^fiently  to  indued  the  tneithig  and  alendtirg  stocli  iftetaHic  coin  6tit  of  the 
country,  as  merchandize:  thereby  deriving  th*  state  of  evert  the  quantity  df 
ksmSfit^^  xhhi  shtoUW  ekist  in  hj  as  a  ftecfcs^ry  !n«tfutnent  for  it*  iillemal 
''<Mi»ffm«,  ittlii^ftefcliffe%,  ht,  and  obliging  ttte  gdv^itheht  to  be  coMlhtiaiYfy 
on  its  guard  in  making,  aftll  eMAl«fn|j|M  ft  gfeM  e^t^eAee,  kwli  e^f  feveftt 
this  injurious  exportation. 
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Britain,  with  the  authority  of  governmeitf,  hj.  \^hich^  twantf 
millions  of  ^o/(f  comes  to  be  exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe  foi 
commodities. — This  increases  the  gold,  thtough  all  the  other  parts 
of  Europe,  twenty  millions ;  and  affects  the  price  6i  c<>mmodidef 
only  in  proportion  of  twenty  millions  to  the  whok  commodities  of 
£urope  :  It  therefore  constitutes  the  amount  of  the  disadvantage  s 
£ut  the  advantage  to  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  profit  of  the 
WHOLE  TWENTY  MILLIONS,  which  ^<^exdusmhf  enjoys. 


The  foregoing  {)remises  being*  admitted,  it  is  proposed  to 
government  to  raise  supplies  in  a  way,  that  far  from  bei^  ooerous 
to  the  nation,  shall  on  the  contrary  be  serviceable ;  by  tending  to 
the  increase  of  agriculture,  rhanufactures,  commercie,  and  national 
improvements  of  every  description :  at  the  same  time  that  these* 
supplies  will  enter  the  public  coffers,  mthout  taxatioiu 

The  scheme  projected  for  effecting  this,  differs  essentially  from 
any  former  modes  of  raising  money  in  this  country  j*  in  as  much 
as  it  is  founded  on^  plan  by  which  the  government  becomes  the 
lender  instead  of  the  borrower  /  and  consequently  receives  inter^^ 
instead  oi paying  interest  f 


PLAN. 

1.  Government  shall  cause  to  be  passed  an  act  for  the  fabrica^ 
tion  (with  all  due  stipulations  and  precautions  to  prevent  coun^ 

terfeits)  of  .  .  .  .^ milUons^ofpaper  money,  in  bilk  or 

notes  for  various  sums  from  Z.  .  .  :  toZ^.  .  •  ,  •  said  paper  mo- 
ney to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases  whatsoever  in  the  United 

*  In  several  of  the  former  British  colonies  in  North  America  a  nearly  siroi- 
Jar  plan,  on  a  small .  scale,  was  adopted  about  the  year  1739,— «nd 
was  fittended  with  the  greatest  success  and  advantage  to  those  colonies;  b^ 
rapidly  increasing  their  settlements  and  commerce. 

^  Twenty  or  25  millions  may  be  sufficient  to  begin  with :  but  no  9oubt> 
in  a  few  years,  50  or  60  millions  might  be  issued  without  incqnveqieace)* 
and  even  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  state. 
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IB^iagdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  counterfekiojgthe  ^fulieinade 
felony  of  death. 

2.  The  money  thus  created,  to  be  emitted  only  an  loans  and 
prior  mortgages^  on  unencumbered  freehold'  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  double  the  value  of  the  sum  so  lent :  Said  loans  ta 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  exceeding  ten  years  g 
and  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  ann.  :  payable  half  yearly.  9 
Moreover,  one  tenth  of  the  principal  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  expira* 
tiono&each  year,  (if  the  loan  is  for  10  years,  and  in  like  proportion^ 
for  other  terms),  and  loaned  out  again  on]  the  same  conditions,  foo 
a  limited  number  of  years  ;  or  till  it  may  suit  government  to  stop 
renewing  said  loans ;  and  thereby  callii^  hi  and  destroyit^  said  * 
paper  money.  ' 

3.  The  interest  only  arising  from  this  emission,  of  paper  cuiw 
rency,  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service.  1 

4.  The  bills  or  notes  forming  this  emission  to  be  styled  aodd: 
called  MORTGAGE  KOTEs,  as  being  essentially  such.  .     .* 

5.  That  for  the  more  easy  ascertaining  the  clearness  of  titles^ 
a  separate  act  shall  be  passed,  to  oblige  the  recording  of  all  convey- 
ances, mortgages,  &c.  throughout  the  United  Kingdom :  as  is 
^eady  practised  in  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Scotland;  the  West 
Indies,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America.* 

6.*  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution^ 
and  managing  the  same ;  there  shall  be  established  in  London,  The 
General  Loan  Office,  to  be  directed  by  commissioners  appointed 
•by  government.  And  in  each  county  town,  an  agent,  or  a 
subordinate  loan  office^  to  receive  the  interest  and  instalments  • 
falling  due  in  each  county  \  and  forward  the  applications  made 

'  Under  proper  restrictions  and  precautions,  this  might  bfe  extended  to 
cdpy-hold  9Lnd  letitehold  estates, 

^  This  may  be  made  another  considerable  source  of  public  re^enucy  at  4he 
same  time  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  public  utility;  as  tendingto  pjrer 
serve  dear  and  indisputabU  titles,  and  preventing  fraud  and  imposition. 

By  the  frequent  faiUire  of  tho-Coamry  banks  who  have  issued  notes; 
paper  money,  'as- it  is  at  present  censtituted,  is  likely  to  lose  public. confidence. 
Government  by  assuming  its  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  preventing  all 
circulation  of  notes  to  bearer,  but  sach  as  emanate  "directly  from  its  own 
authority,  (similar  to  the  coin  of  the  realm)  would  re-establish  a  suitable 
confidence,  to  the  great  advantage  and  security  of  the  nation;  as  well  a^ 
"Vsenefit  to  the  puWic  ireafury. 
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Commissioners  of  the  General  Ijoan  Office  inLondoA  •  ^^HB  ^f^  tc/ 
Be  alone  authorized  to  direct  aiifl  siij^eniiteridl  the  vlrUiAe  cdnc^fn^ 
ifelaKfd  to  the  fabricaadiij  eimsriSii;  dHd  18^nlH^  ffie  dild  paji^ 
moneyi  afere&bl^  td  IS^: 

;  .7.  That  to  prevent  the  eViI  ffiSl  nfigiit  atlerlH  aK  o^  <^n\if^ 
of  paper  cirtehcjr  bdng  issiifed;  gbvetnifife'nt  i^  to  prdcedd  ^^ 
i^m  iri  iuthbtlaikg  th'e  emikSoh  of  tfife  saiflej  atit  tfiilk'^fii- 
4eritly  feel  the  pfdpbrtibH  tiedfesskiryj  wHiifii  if  cdiild  riot  preVl8il§rjr 
calbuiate.  The  (ioiiWt  <Jf  exchange  witli  iPdreigri  couiitFie^,  \^ 
also  be  an  additi5HSl  Hibans  of  re^lilalihg  eUii^sibhs. 
.  8;  And  Wfl  more  effectually  io  'jirevelil  an  SH^-  ^&htfty  BSlfig: 
extant  at  any  one  time^  government  to  allow  an  interest  ai;  Ifie  fi^ 
of  4  per  eefat.  |)fer  itlh.  fot  ffl  sbras  loHgel!  Ih  ffiS  s*everil  loan 
offices,  during  the  time  the  d^ii^ner  ^UfKrs  it  tb  temath  tlie're.  Vf 
this  m^aAs  the  due  ^irbpbttid'n  of  iiioney  ffiat  should  te  cbrr^nt 
will  find  its  levd^  dhd.  will  dHapilitselfi  froin  time  to  tiriie;  td  M 
Ytak^  if  thb  (JbiiiiiTy;  tli^  obbdirbns  of  cohiSibYcie,  &d. 

9i  Tllfe  fcdftiittKSrode^y  bf  ifie  Geiierkl  and  Codriky  tolrf 
dflfcfes;  td  Wlb  in  bjilii  ahcf  ^Iv^  Security  for  tlie  dii&  dnd  faiffiftif 
«fecil'ti6ri  of  tilSfif  iS%cfive  6ffi<^es  j  and  abcbunt  dhnli^fly. 


t  A  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution,  is  annexed,  and  some  new  devices  and  contnvances, 
lox^prevef^hig  or  inimWiateiy  discovering  connteijfeits  of  the 
mortgage  notes,  vsrill  be  given  separately,  should  the  plan  be  adopt- 
ion an  whole  or  lii  part.  ' 

^  Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  require  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  able  artists  to  execute  them,  as  to  render  sueces^ftdjbr^ 
^HH  ihif)l^^trcdbte.  This  can  tiever  bfe  the  case  m  re^pi^t  to 
£^lauil:  coin.] 

SSHie  qfi)i'e  advantages  resu^ingjrom  tVe forgoing  ptaA^  if 
property  eieaUed,  would  prodabh/  be  : 

^  i.  That  one  half  ot  the  real  value  ot  the  freehold  estaWs  o^  tte 
United  Itingdom,  migit  be  converted  into  active  cqpitals ,  thereby 
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fitf fri^iti^  the  country  at  large  >^ith  a  mediurt  of  trader  am!  of  z 
kind  that  cduld  not  to  any  purpose  be  eaiported  or  hohfd&d  to  die 
injury  of  the  state  (as  is  the  case  \Hth  specie);  at  the  same  tiitie  dne 
of  tKfe  most  secure  i^-e^ch  bill  or  note  being,  in  fact,  ajractumai 
pari  of  a  mbrtgagejOfi  real  estate  of  double  its  value  1 

2.  The  present  Bank  of  England  notes  are  said  not  gbnefalljf 
to  fcirbiilate  abo^e  30,*  or  4«0  niilei  round  the  capibl :  Wheteafi 
the  proposed  mortgage  notes^  from  their  peculiar  nature,  add 
adbidwledged  secntity ;  as  well  as  th'eir  being  a  legal  terider  in  all 
dtani  to  the  rievenue  and  to  individiiah ;  would  necessaHly  hatb 
aft  kniversdl  circulktion^  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

S.  From  the  foregoing  peculiarities  dnd  advantages  relal!hrto 
to  thj  mxrrt^age  lioteSf  th^y  would  soon  in  all  probability  render 
useless  the  present  country  bank  notes;  which  Ought  moreoVery 
for  the  security  of  the  public  at  large,  to  be  prohibited  by  an  act 
0f  ih^  legislature ;  and  die  profits  of  thbs^  babks  and  bankets,  to 
fk  ohly  o^  the  same  nature  ii  thosfe  of  tH(i  private  bankers  of  th6 
capital;  By  this  means  the  circulation  of  the  government  paper, 
(the  mortgage  notes)  would  be  immediately  increased  and  extended, 
«« and  the  many  evils  and  distresses  prevented,  which  are  well 
kilo^  to  drisfe  frofti  the  frequent  failure  of  die  provincial  bankers, 
{4/iid  circulate  th'eiir  own  riotes,  without  any  pledge  of  iblidity  to 
the  putfic)."     l^ealtJi  and  Rescmrces^qf  the  J^ritisk  Empire.^  , 

4,  This  secure,  abundant,  and  universal  circulating  medium, 
(as  well  from  itself  as  the  manner  of  issuing  it,)  ^iU  extend 
fitttfdnal  improvements  of  all  kinds,  by  enabling  aH  proprietors  bf 
unefteunibired  estates,  to  borro^  with  fdfcility,  trie  otznj  ^xtra^ 
orrfinarjaiexpence,  arid  on  legal  interest,  one  half  of  the  real  value 
thereof :  Arid  as  no  doubt  there  wiU  be  numerous  applicants  for 
such  easy,  equitable,  and  beneficial  loans  ;  money  will  thereby  be^ 
cotne  plenty  in  the  country,  with  all  its  atteridant  advlntage$. 

5.  A  great  annual  st^m,  and  continually  infcreasing  (^is  tHe 
advantages  of  the  operation  become  more  serisihie)  will  arise  io 
government  for  interest  (as  also  for  s/amps);  whicbi  after  deduct* 

'  Paper  iVidney,  of  arty  description,  ought  otly  tb  be  fabf  icatid  an)^  issOted 
dtftffer  t!fe  irnrtifediite  authonty,  khi  iH  the  rt^me  df  the  s&verei^ti  er  sthfet 
who  ought  to  be  its  <tire)|y.  (See  ciitfr^.) 
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ing.  cBargQSy  may  be  considered    as  u  permanent  and  ^ectiiHt 
revenue  to.  the  state.  * 

6.  A  considerable  profit  will  also  arise  to  government  from  the 
wearing,  and  in  many  instances  total  loss,  of  a  great  many  of  the 
notes  for  small  sums ;  (as  is  found  to  take  place  with'  the  Bank  of 
England  notes)' sufficient  perhaps  to  defray  the  expencesclthe 
County.  Loan  Offices,  &b.  to  which  certain'  fees  of  office  will  also* 
be  attached. 

7.  In  short,  government  will  derive  all  the  advantages  which  the 
chartered  and  country ^banks  have  hitherto  enjoyed, '  to  the  extent, 
of  the  proposed'  emission  of  paper  money ;  at  the  same  time  that^ 
botli  government  and  the  public  will  have  a  far  superior  security 
for  such  emission ;  since  no  money  is  to  be  isstled  but  through  the- 
medium  of  mortgages. 

'  tt  has  been  asserted  that  the  increase  9f  the  Bank  of  England  profits,, 
l^jr  the  increased  circulation  of  their  paper  since  the  Restriction  Act.  passed 
in  lT9r,  nearly  amounts  to  700,000^  annually ! !  Why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment, consequently  the  nation,  derive  this  great  advantage?  The  right  of 
coining  money  is  ^prerogaiive  of  Majesty. — Bodin  (in  his  Republic,  book  i. 
chap,  lb.)  rdates  that  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  having  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  154G,  the  states  of  the 
country  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  in .  which  it  was  asserted—"  that  the 
king  could. VOT.  grant  that  privile(ffi  ^  it  being  inseparable  from  the  cromn.** 
Ought  not  the  right  of  making  and  issuing  paper  money,  in  the  form  of  bank 
xoTEs;  or  any  other  circulating  medium ;  to  be  equally  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  also  unalienable  f  And  can  there  be  a  more  favorable  occasion 
of  exercising  that  ri^it,  when  the  nation  is  ngw  accustomed  to  paper 
money^  is  sensible  of  the  many  advantages' attending.it,  and  is  in  want  of  an 
increased  circulating  currency  ?~Shouki  it  however  be  deemed  impolitic  or 
unjust  to  interfere *tf^  thit  time  in  so  great  a  degree  with  the  profits  of  that 
useful  corporation,  the  Bank  of  {^ngfahd ;  might  not  this  objection  •  be  done 
away^  by  employing^  the  Bank  itself  to  issue  and  receive,  tlie  mortgage  notes; 
on  a  coijnmission;  or  by  otherwise  modifying  the  plan  P  *  The  restraining  Chci ' 
Bank  of  England  frbm  issuing  a  larger  ampiint  of  notes,  than  they  issued 
previou^  to  1707,  when  they  paid  in  sj^ecie,.  would  be  no  infringement  of  their 
charter^  as  it  was  granted  on  the  express  condition  "  that  they  should  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  coin  of  }he  realm  for  their 
notes."  Nor  would  it  probably  be  considered  any  hardship,  since  on  resum- 
ing the  payment  in  specie^  they  will  find  it  necessary,  for  their  own  safety, 
(0  reduce  their  circulation; — which,  without  the  proposed  issue  oi mortgage 
n$tes,  would  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
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8k.  From  the  facility  and  equity  attending  this  mode  of  obtaining 
loans  on  mortgage  from  Oovemmentvit  is  probable  the  preferiience 
will  in  most  cases  be  .  giren.  to  it ;  consequently  the  greatest  part 
t)f  the  money  hitherto  loafied  out  on  mortgage,  by  individuals,  not 
finding  that  employment,  will  ia  all  likelihood  be  placed  in  the 
public  funds.  This  will  of  course  keef^  up  flieir  value :  a  circum- 
stance generally  favorable  to  government  aind  advantageous  to  the 
nation. 

9.  Finally,  this  scheme  while  it  confers  upon  the  country  a 
great  public  convenience^  tending  to  invigorate  agriculture,  trade^ 
and  manufactures  ;  vnll  produce  the  same  result  as  if  an  actual 
tax  was  imposed  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  thus  raised  by  interest  s 
but  which,  instead  of  being  felt  as  ^  burthen,  will  confer  a  benefit; 
since  he  who  actually  pays  the  interest ,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
more  than  an  equivalent  in  the  use  of  the  principal.— An4  this 
mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  will  in  effect  spread  itself  more  equally 
on  all  property  j  perhaps  more  so  than  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
real  tax  that  caii  be  invented ;  since  every  one.  diat  has  the  money 
in  his  hands,  does  from  the  time  he  receives  it,  to  the  time  he  pays 
it  away,  virtually  j^ay  the  interest  for  it :  the  first  borrower  having 
received  the  value  of  it,  (to  use  foflus  own  profit)  when  he  parted 
first  from  the  ^original  sum.  Thus  the  rich,  who  handle  most 
money,  will  in  reality  pay  most  of  tins  tax^efuvalent  j  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  extend  over  the  whole  population  of  the 
country ;  and  in  this  view  it  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  produc- 
tive to  Government.     \ 

4^  Taking  the  medium  of  the  emission  and  circulation  at  only  40 
miUions,  the  annual  revenue  to  Government  will  be  two  millions^ 
(and  this  without  taxation.)  But  in  a  few  years,  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  issuing  of  Counhy  Bank  Notesf  v\  all  probability,  it 
would  far  exceed  that  sum  ! 

.  If  this  plan  could  be  extended  to  Ireland,  the. North  American, 
and  West  India  Colonies,  it  is  believed  it  would  prove  a  consi- 
4erable  -accommodation  to  those  countries,  and  greatly  facilitate 
jremittances  to  Great  Britain. — ^It  would  of  course  proportionably" 
increase  t^e  projected  revenue.  • 

1st  Feb.  1816. 
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p.  9:  The  tont^kteA  p^[pirsm  bf  sptM  67  die  llaM  t#  Shg- 
fatnd^'  ^rl)  irnqtiefsTTonably  hlte  dm  ^ct  <rf  dlffiiilijffiifjf  tiM» 
fajKtctraaatidhs  whidi,  with  ther  ri/t:ttftlf jVW  ^i?pft:i*i  Xl^iflHaWfe 
the  pnctlcal  effect  of  rendering  b6th  ihftlteqtid^e  tb  tH^  ^^iWifd  tf 
^  country :  and  the  faltur^  df  sd  ny^tiy  of  df?  CbiTfihf  fei^S^^  stf 
have  and  ure  Irkely  "to  take  j^laee^  mtttt  ^d  ^ri&atlf  r^fide)^  dh^ 
giUenlpmfintmi  drtataHm  of  pnper  MAVeg  :  t^HIifK  Will  Wf  fttf^ 
ther  reduced,  by  the  solvent  Country  Banks  being  compeHl^d  tb 
fbHoW  the  e^^nfli^  of  dse^Ba^k  <A  Eiiff^Tfyd^  By  pay^  As6  in 
ij^fe :  the  testth  of  ^hich  ivffl  b^^  d  gdiefHi  ^drdiyjifne  c&«. 
itiaihig  fnmwn;  ttA  a  eonS^^tf^ht  «int  6f  ^biYmidaWfedr  t» 
dte  faVmerj  teerchant^  AanUfdchirW  Md  dtWrSj  l^'  fafefls  rf 
dSiteOimJf^;  il^bteh  c«nfit>t  UA  €0  pibdUee  6niVer^r  dlstfei^^;  aHd; 
it  is  tO'Ue  fearetf)  &  g^tiei^l  ctm^HUibii  Si  ^bIk  etMtt !  IWs  A\\s^ 
^%Ti  ifiaxki  may  15^  fa»ly  ariB«p«fed  ih  ffl«  f MBit  iirciiriiitieftWi 
ef  the  tdttmi-y^  »  b  pf^sttlftM  Wdiidd  fiM  edihpfeK  mkf  by  t^ 
fyldg  Ihto  inirflediitfe    eifecwtidrt  tRe  ptdjpo^d  pl^i   df  ikifHiH^ 

Dilting  the  dlfTererit  cri^ei  of  c6»Hi€Aii^  dkfK^  #]»£&  Hafi 
oeieflffed  i!l  fh^  Us!  25  yeai^,  it  #a$  Ibiind  ft^i^S^  ib  isi&M  ei- 
dl^^f  btlb  dh  teah,  fdf  th«  f^Iidf  di  tjlb  m^nvtfabtdfing  and  6!Ri^( 
a»»eStSi  ^Wch  mdy  ^rdbabiy  ^bbn  bfe  ^afifed  foffflgiin :  BAt  fflfe 
ii^e^^ify  t)iF  f^lbftilj^  td  ^bh  ^a  eij^di^fit  Si^ottia  probany  66  jii«- 
|>6fstded  by  thi$  ^rdjected  fiMnce  Sfthliae  BSng  flfflWy  ^9xA  phi^ 
I^fy  fcirHM  iiitd  ei^ciiKbn;  ^Wffi  si*cft  dl6da«afi6rt8  *id  iitttft* 
ments,  as  superior  information  may  point  out. 

FihaJiyi  cdhditletirfg  Hie  ]^rbp<«fed  ihoWgftg*  ^«d»5  afe  *  Miris^* 
!!»/»•  «li$a8Z^  art',  the  siviii^  tHat  ^uH  iccf tib  ffbia  £fifc 
d»«5fioi7itrdii  tk  diifiinution  of  the  height  of  iftefeiii  (VmiVoii«flA 
froift  the  ^Ht  of  tein)  and  Ae  jptbfit  aHslhg  IH)«i  t&c  tistril  I6ft  « 
many  of  the  smaller  notes ;  would  morfetSdn  'ti^^^  ttfe  ^ndife  Sfc- 
jftficeS  df  ffii^  ^K^s^d  adMihistrkilOTfrs  and  ^stAlfehAifehfe,  for 
dRyjng  thi^  ]^h  hito  exeitftidn  :  iftd  inrfeiJefldeiit  of  tfte  g*^^^ 
«M  particuhf  adyafitagt^,  pt6floiiSiy  Stated  ;  lW  nJftibni  by  iVSik 
JHg  »sftir  of  £&i^  sWystitMe  for  thd  ftetitWrs  faetaftr,  ^ilM  iaW  Ai 
interest  and  compound  interest  on  ah  adlotixtt  of  !M!lib§  eqtfw  f6 
that  of  the  sum  issued  in  paper.  This,  when  caleVdAM  kti  itcton^ 
siderable  term  of  years,  will  be  found,  an  object  of  great  mag- 
nitudet 
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The  lose  on  14  years  compound  intfsji^  Mr^M<be    4S>M0SiM 


i<oa»infifiyea»          -        -        .        -  160,000,000 

Loss  in  42  years           -        -        •        .  8SO»0QO^Qa 

•  __       ^ 

Loss  in  56  years          -        -        -        .  640,000,000 
Deterioration  in  wear,  swestting,  &c.  in  the  "> 

Loss  of  specie  kf  y,^i^^  fizyg^j  »  tbf  «(^ji,  J  ,  rwwi  haa 

&c.  &c.  (suppose)         ...         5  ^*WO,00a 


Pe4uct  Q^gitjjl  c^pitai;^  ^^9m^m 

Umuipa  aauuMt  of  loss  in  ^  years,  fcy  thei  ^ZT          ^ 

&ipim^  Aiortgage  jootes^.be  issued  to  die  amount  of  ^40,000,000 
tb^  r^ult;«jpiiki  he, 

Gain  by  compound  interest  in  14  years           -  40,6oOjpOO 

Ditto                 in  f2  years           -  im,(^^^ 

Sitt»                 in  56  years            -  S20^000,000 

Gain  by  notes  lost,  burnt,  or  destroyed  byi  '      ' 

various  accidents  in  the  course  of  56  years  |  ^  >000,000 

Toital  amount  of  gain,  on  the  substitution  of  \ 

4i8fWllMo2«JiMMoiiTjGLAcaJ^^^  S2 1,000^000 

§§yfi^r»     T J 

Gain  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  like  x 

mmM  4iO,maiipns  in  GxmldCoin,  dwring^(  602,000,000 

^isw»f&^ipdi  (as  stated  above).        rJ 

Total  ipm^MjfWtbnV^^^  ^^23  000  GOO 

tern  mjjiy^six  years    -        ..       -        4  ^^^3,000,000 
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f  [N,  B.  Nothing -18  charged  for  fabrication  on  either  side,  being 
Supposed  to  be  nearly  equal.] 

-  Thus  the  circulation  of  only  forty  millions  of  mortgage  nates, 
in  preference  to  gold  coiUf  would  produce  a  difference  of  /our 
millions  yearly  to,  the  advantage  of. the  nation  j  and  an  aggregate 
benefit  in  56  years,  of  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
twentyrthree  millions !  !         ^         ' 

Ist  March,  1816,  *   !  . 


Prc^posed  Method  of  carrying  into  execution  the  projected  Finance 
Scheme  of  a  General  Loam  Office. 

'  There  shall  be  established  in  London,  the  General  Loan 
Office  ;  the  business  of  which  shall  be'  conducted  by  Five  Com- 
missioners (to  be*  styled  the  Commissioners  of  Loans)  assisted  by 
one  or  more  able  Conveyancers,  and  one  or  more  experienced 
Solicitors,  Land  Surveyors  and  Appraisers,  specisdly^  attached 
to  said  office  ;  together  with  a  principal  Secretary,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  Clerks.  There  shall  also  be  attached  ^to 
the  General  Loan  Office,  a  certain  number,  of  Inspectors,  (to  be 
styled  Loan  Offiqip  Inspectors.)       ; 

There  shall  likewise  be  established  in  each  County  Town  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  subordinate  Loan  Office,  (to  be  denominated 

the County  Loan  Office)  to  be  managed  by  a  County 

Commissioner  of  Loans,  assisted  by  a  Conveyancer,  a  Surveyor  and 
Appraiser,  a  Secretary,  and  one  or  more  Clerks  according  to  the 
extent  of  said  County. 

The  business  of  the  General  Loan  Office  to  consist  of,; 

^  1.  The  taking  tl^e  orders  of  government  for  fabricating  and 
signing  the  paper  money-  authorized  by  law;  and  denominated 
Mortgage  Notes. 

,  [To  facilitate  change,  and  render  a  "very  small  quantity  of 
silver  coin  necessary  for.  that  purpose ;  it  is  proposed  to  make 
notes  for  one  pound — otie  pound.  Jive  shiUings-r-one  pound,  ten 
f  hidings,  and  one  pound,  Jlfieen  shillings : — ^by  which  means,  with 
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Jboe  Mttif^  of  small  change,  any  fractional  sum  can  be  cbnri 
pleted.] 
^  i  2.  The  emitting  the  said  papeir  money  on  loan  and  mortgage; 
in  conformity  to  the  law  passed  for  that  purpose;- and  in 'the 
^proportions  directed  by  gOTefnment,  who  are  to  contirol- die 
^me. 

'.    3.  The  causing  to  be  kept  regular  accounts  of  said   emissions, 
(according  to  the  amounts  ordered  by  goyernment  from  time  to 
time)  the  numbers  pf  the  notes,  and  their  respective  denomina- 
tions. :>  » . 
.  ,    4.  The  communication    and  correspondence  with  the  several 
County   Loan  Offices,  in  the  United  Kingdom ;    over  which  the 
.General  Loan  Office  is  to.preside.                             ..;..:* 
.5.  The  receiving  from  time  to  time  fr<ym  the  County  Loan 
Offices^  their  reports  of  applications  made  to  them  for  Loans,  in 
their  respective  Counties ;  and  the  state  and  value  of  the  pirojperty 
ofiered  to  be  mortgaged,  as  security  for  said  Loans  i   supported 
by  the  report  of  the  County  Surveyor  and  Appraiser  thereon,  and  , 
that  of  the  County  Conveyancer,  respecting  the  titles  &c.    &c. 
together  with  the~  observations  and  remarks  on  the  wholf ,  by  the 
County  Commissiofier  c^  Loans. 

6.  To  receive,  examine,  and  enregister  the  amount  of  install 
ments,  or  interest  reported  by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  have 
been  paid  in  their  :respective  offices,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
borrowers  i  as  also  that  of  the  principal^  when  repaid  into 
said  offices. 

:    7.  Finally  to  superintend  all  the  other  parts  of  the  administra* 
tion  and  execution  of  the  Loan-Office  plan. 

The  business  of  the  County  Loan  Offices  mil  fe, 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  several  applications  for  money  op 
loan  and  mortgage,  in  their  respective  Counties;  arid  keep  a 
register  of  the  same,  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
are  made;  adding  the  sum  desired^  on  loan,  and  the  security 
proposed. 

2.  If    said    propoisal   appears    satisfactory,   to    cause  to  be 
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ed :— and  afterwards  to  report  on  the  whole,  to  the  CommisMonerp^ 
of  ^  Gf^^  l4m  Q^cej  .^4  »;«rf  it  ibi^T  jpstructioAS  and  orders 
Oft  ti^e  subject. 

d.  WJ^P  a  Lo^  k  f»pprpyj94  9|i4  f  uihorijK^  by  Aaid  £^- 
missioners  of  loans,  to  receive  from  them  the  sum  to  be  so  loan- 
ffi ;  tPf^Y  ^e  s^Qi^  to  ib^  partki^bonowihg,  ^  take  charge  of 
^e  ^^urity  4^^  ;  ^bi<^  are  to  fie  executed  per  tripUceftaf  (being 
prjflft^d  Wth'bJ^ii^  fox  lebis  spepial  purpose.)  One  set  ihereof  to 
remain  executed  in  a  bound  book,  to  be  kept  in  the  County  Loan 
Q%e  \  a^otJx^r  sQtto  bp  traodJ^^tted  to  the  .General  Loan  Office  ;* 
^  tj^e  (third  Ipbe  dQUiremd.to  the  mortgager  ^or  his  inforipadon) 
with  the  time  and  proportion  of  j^e  seyeral  payments  f idling  due^ 
(I^sfh  of  Uie  iht^rjss^  a;^d  instalmeot3)  diatinctljr  written  thereon. 
Fpr^H  )yW<*»  t^xxm  fixed  fees  to  bej)ard  by  Ae  mortgage. 

tfe  is  tp  be  JSQJted,  thgt  rfie  inojrtg^er,  if  able,  may  pay  the 
Ji^^  qr  auy  pact  .es;ceeding  ^  instalments  fixed,  at  any  time 
^ji44n  l;heler«i ;  wd  a  pr<:^p;riucmte  deduction  oS  interest  diall 
b^  jJlQyr^d  ^{i^..  £ut  idx^t  when  any  bpxxower  fails  in  payment  of 
|^i^i]^$^i))ei)t;9(^.M^/;a^>gi3(?/;,  he  is  to  be  charged  with  interest 
on  the  instalment,  till  paid  :  otherwise  the  ofice  would  be  preju- 
iig^  by  pot  ihayjLQg  -the  principal  to  let  put  anew,  and  the  interest 
to  an^^r  public  purposes.  So  much  oi  s;uch  interest  on  the 
iDi^l^e^ts,  js  to  be  called  fyroketi  iwteres^,  and  is  to  niake  a 
l^p^nttf  article  in  the  accounts.  Its  quantity  is  proved  from  the 
back  of  each  mortgage  ;  (the  time  when  the  instalments  wete  due , 
appearing  Jthere)  and  also  in  the  day-book^  and  ledger.  This 
broken,  interest  to  be  apfdiqd  to  the  same  uses  with  the  interest 
on  the  loans,  being  equally  a  profit  to  government.] 

4.  The  County  Commissioners,  besides  issuing  the  m.9pey  sent 
to  them  by  the  Commissioners  of  Loans;  are  also  to  exchange 
notes  too  much  worn  for  circjilation  i  and  for  "^jbich,  a  p^^rtici^lar 
sum  of  r\ew  notes  is  to  be  allotted. 

5.  To  keep  separate  accounts  of  all  sums  depogjfqd  in  t]^e 
seyeral  County  Loan  Offices  (agreeably  to  plan),  and  the  reimb^rje- 
ment  of  the  same  with  interest  due  thereon,  at  4  per  cent.  ,pg^ 
agnum.  The  same  to  be  included  in  the^r  tngnthly  .re^ort^  to  ^e 
Commissioners  of  tlie  GLueral  oan  Office* 
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i  [With  resp^t  to  deposits^  a  checqued  receipt  is  to  be  given 
every  person  depositing  mbkiey  in  the  County  Loan  Offices,  ezpress*^ 
ing  the  sum  deposited,  the  time  when  the  interest  is^^  to  commenc^r 
(wUch' it  is  proposed  shall  not 'be  till  one  month -after  date,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  tjie  employment  of.  the  skme)>  the  time  the 
deposit  money  is  to  be  repaid,  to  the  person  named,  or  to  order^' 
on  producing  the  receipt ;  when  a  counter  reoeipt  is  to  ba  given 
on  the  same  paper,  acknowledging  the  repayment  of  the  principal 
with  interest*  These  receipts  and  counter 'receipts,  will  be^ 
vouchers  for  the  trutii  of  the  boek  accounts  of  the  sums  paid  ioc^ 
interest.]  ; 

Functions  of  the  Inspeetors.  * 

:  To  visit  from  time  to  time  .the  respective"  County  toan  Offices 
in  the  United  Kingc^pn,  and  inspect  the  Acts,  Books,  &c.  of  the 
same,  as  Often' as  they  shall  be  directed  so  to  do,  by  the  Conums* 
sioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office :  and  to  report  to  them  the 
state  of  the  said  County  Loan  Offices ;  their  management  &c.  &c* 
thkt  in  case  of  any  misconduct,  or  delinquency,  prop^  steps  may. 
be  immediately  resorted  to  for  remedying  the  ^ame.  .> 

[When  the '  accounts  of  the  County  Loan  offices,  ar^  to .  be 
isispectpd  or  settled,  the  respective  County  Commissioners  wili  be 
charged  with  the  loan  moumf^  put  into  their  hands  from  time  ta 
time ;  and  discbarge  themselves  by  producing  authorized  niort* 
gagfs  for  the  whole,  or  few:  part;  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  ij» 
mortgage  notes.  They  will  be  charged,  with  the  exchange  motu^^ 
and  discharge  themselves  by  producing  torn- notes  for  part,  and  the 
remainder  unexchanged^.  They  will  be  charged  by  the  account  of 
interest  and  instalments  received^  and  discbarge  themselves  by 
their  salaries  ;'  by  the  sums  forwarded  to  the  General  Loan  Office ; 
by  the  interest  they  have  paid  on  sums  deposited^  and  by  producing 
the  balance  in  mortgage  nQfes,  remaining  oxx  hand,] 

Functions  oftjie  Secretary  General  qf  Loans,      '''  ' 

He  is,  with  the  assistance  of  clerks,  to  keep  a  regular  account  of 
all  applications  for  loans  (to  be  taken  from  the  reports  of  the^ 
NO.  XXi.  Pnm.  VOL.  XL  I 
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Cosimualioneni  of  die  Mf?enl  Coimty  XxMm  Offices)  togecber  with 
the  decision  of  die  Commissioners  of  the  <Seneral  Losm-Officet 
tespecting  each  appUcatioc. 

He  is  also  to  keep  a  Tegular  journal  of  all  the  transactions  tA 
the  General  I^an  Office  with  gOTemment^  and  the  Countjr  Loan 
Offices^ 

He  is  ^ko  to  keep  a  day  hooky  in  wluch  is  to  be  noted  the 
SUBis  and  numbers  of  moHgage  noieSi  fabricated  and  signed  by  the 
Commissicmers  of  Loans ;  particnlarizing  the  same:  also  the 
emisaons  vadreceyiyts  of  eMik  dTiji  the  sums  lent  on  morigagef 
and  to  whom  :  the  sums  receired  from  each  County  Loan  Office^ 
distinguishing  principal  and  ifUtrest :  the  sums  reported  to  be 
deposited  in  the  sevejral  County  Loan  Offices^  for  which  an  intcg^est 
IS  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  :  the  reim- 
bursing such  sums  with  the  amount  of  interest  paid :  the  amount 
e^  new  notes  exchanged  for  old  ones :  the  Cttpsmissioners'  salaries^ 
and  contingent  expences  appertaining  to  the  General  •  and  County 
Loan  Offices ;  and  the  carryin^r  the  whole  plan  into  ezecudon  | 
IS  also  die  amount  of  sums  paid  into  the  government  treasury,  or 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  government  or  of  the 
General  Loan  Office. 

'  The  Secretary  General  is  also  to  cause  to  be  kept  a  tex^etf  in 
which  the  day  book  accounts  are  to  be  regukdy  posted  up,  under 
their  respective  heads  $  so  that  the  actual  state  of  the  transactions 
of  the  General  Loan  Office,  and  the  amount  of  merigage  motee  in 
circulation,  together  with  die  amount  of  applications  for  new 
loans ;  may  at  any  and  at  all  times  fully  appear. 

General  Regulations. 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Qfiee  to 
attend  daily  at  their  office  to  superintend  the  ordinary  business 
thereof;  and  the  whole  Board  to  mee.t  there  once  a  montk  lo 
consider  the  applications  made  for  loans  i  examine  the  solidity  of 
the  securities  oflFered  ^  and  fix  the  sums  to  be  lent  on  those 
securities  that  may  be  approved  of)  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
not  less  &m  z  majoritjf  of  the  Itthole  Boards  after  taking  into 
cpnsidsrstion  the  report  of  the  County  Commissioner  of  Loans  oa 
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•ach  application ;  and  diose  of  die  General  Loan  Oflke  Surveyor 
and  Conveyancer,  respecting  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
validity  of  the  mortgage,  offered  as  security  for  each  loan. 

At  these  Monthly  Meetings  the  new  mortgage  notes,  wanted 
for  fresh  emissions,  are  to  be  signed  by  two  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Loans,  and  forwarded  to  the  respective  County  Loan  Offices^ 
where  they  may  be  wanted  to  fulfil  new  loans. 

At  the  same  meetings  the  Commissioners  of  Loans  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and  those  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  On  the  reports  of  the  latter,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  General  Loan  Office  may,  if  diey  see  sufficient 
grounds,  (and  the  same  is  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board)  prdong  the  time  of  payment  of  the  insialments :  but  the 
inierest  to  be  absolutely,  and  without  power  of  prolongation 
jfaid. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  are  to  have  a 
regular  Quarterbf  Meeting  of  the  whole  Boards  for  ike  express 
purpose  of  making  a  general  report  to  government  of  the  state  of 
the  several  Loan  Offices  thremghout  the  United  Kingdom :  the 
amount  of  mortgage  notes  in  -circulation :  the  increased  or  dimi-  , 
nished  demand  for  new  loans :  and  all  odier  circumstances  relative 
to^the  effict  produced  by  this  financial  sclieme. 

A  Yearfy  Meetitig  of  the  whole  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Loan  Office  is  also  to  take  place,  to  mal^  up  their 
accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  settle  the  same  with  the 
government. 
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fTHB  same  assumptions,  which  afford  arguments  tending 
to  prove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  remedy  to  the  present 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  add  to  the  alarm  and 
despondence  with  which  they  are  fraught,  by  involving  in 
them  the  necessary  reflection,  that,  if  true,  oui*  general 
welfare,  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture,  of  our  trade, 
-and  of  our  finances,  has  to  combat  with  at  least  equal 
obstacles.  The  same  principles  apply  to  both  ;  and  if  well 
foimded  in  one  case,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  refuse 
assent  to  their  operation  m  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  most  earnest  anxiety,  evenfar  beyond 
what  the  pressing  and  portentous  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws 
could  have  inflicted  on  me,  that  I  have  been  for  many  days 
tasking  the  best  powers  of  my  mind  to  this  deep  and  exten- 
sive inquiry.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  for  the  sake  of 
that  freedom  from  prejudices,  which  in  the  search  of  Truth 
it  was  desirable  on  so  momentous  an  occasion  to  attain,  I 
have  kept  the  workings  of  my  mind  unmixed  with  the 
theories  of  others.  I  have  not  consulted  a  single  printed 
book  or  pamphlet  on  the  subject  r  and  though  formerly 
not  unread  m  the  volumes  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  other 
men  eminent  in  the  science  of  Political  (Economy,  their 
theories  have  so  far  melted  away  from  my  memory  in  die 
I»t)ce88  of  this  investigation^  that,  at  the  present  moment 
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I  dsk  form  no  guess  how  far  I  am  supported  or  coatradicted 
by  their  doctrines. 

My  opinicms  seem  to  me  (perhaps  delusively)  to  stand 
on  the  rock  of  common  sense  and  experience.  And  I 
conceiye  that  I  should  hare  acted  \rith  great  impertinence 
^1  this  occasion,  if  I  had  only  repeated  :what  I  had  cojHed 
from  others,  and  which  might  already  be  much  better 
consulted  in  thar  own  original  language.  If  I  differ  from 
them,  my  arguments,  even  though  they  should  be  finally 
condemned  as  erroneous,  will  probably  be  at  least  thought 
wordiy  of  consideration.  If  I  coixunde  with  them,  the 
arrivsd  at  the  same  results  by  a  different  process  will  be  a 
strong  confirmation  of  their  justness. 

The  extraordinary  phs&nbmena  of  the  present  crisis  are 
such  as  Adam  Smith  could  little  foresee :  and  thel 
wonderful  ccmfu^on*  of  ideas  which  betrayed  itself  on 
subjects  of  this  nature,  so  late  as  the  (£scussions  on  the 
Com  bill  in  18)4  and  1815,  proves  that  these  things  are 
yet  little  understood,  and  will  bear  further  elucidation. 

The  result  of  this  Inquiry  has  been,  to  Set  my  own  mind 
at  pdtfect  ease :  for  it  has  confirmed  me,  even  to  conviction, 
in  the  opinion  entertained  by  me  at  the  outset,  that  those 
portentous  assumptions,  which  so  strongly  arrested  my 
consideration,  are  founded  in  complicated  error ;  that  none 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  simple  and  practical  remedy  for  the 
mischiefs  of  the  Poor  Laws  exist :  and  that,  for  the  same 
reasons,  none  of  the  gloomy  predictions  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  State,  in  its  wealth  and  finances,  have  any 
just  foundation.. 

As  long  as  the  principle  and  basis  of  the  present  fabric  of 
the  Poor  Laws  remained  unquestbned  by  the  Government^ 
all  diat  an  individual  could  hope  tx>  do  towards  ameliorating 
die  condition  of  those  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  was  to 
propose  an  amendment  of  some  of  the  minor  defects  in  its 
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machinery,  \diich  time  or  accident,  or  inadvertence,,  had 
caused.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  for.  setreral  Siessiona 
attempted'  several  small  alterations,  which  I  yet  believe 
would  have  somewhat  corrected  .the  existing  System. 

As  Government  has  taken  up  that,  which  nothing  less 
than  the  cooperationof  Goverhmeht  could, give  effect  to— »• 
Mr.  Curwen's  motion  ta  investigate  the. whole  System,  .with 
a  view  to  remodel  and  rebuild  the  whole-*-a  Jine  of  argumaat 
and  series  of  suggestions  of  a  very  .different  nature  ha^ 
become  proper. 

I  mention  this,  that  what  I  now  propose  may  not  seem 
inconsistent  with  my  former  efforts.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not but  be  fully  sensible  how  much  light  of  the  most  valua- 
ble kind  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  coUi^n 
of  able  and  well-informed  minds  in  the.  Committee : .  and 
that  much  of  this  train  of  argument,  and  many  of  these  sug- 
gestions, would  never  have  occurred  to  me,  but  for  the 
inquiries  and  reflections  which  the  discussions  of  tl^at.Com^ 
mittee  forced  upon  me. 
^^     When  I  heard  Mr.  Gilbert's  powerful  exposition  of  the 
^  fatal  and  ruinous  operation  of  the  present  System  on  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  Poor,  which  it  was  imposdble 
not  to  admit  in  its  full  extent ;  and  yet  felt  an  unqualified 
conviction,  that  funds  equal  to  those  on  which  the  Poor 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rely,  could  not  be  with- 
drawn,  or  evai  diminished  except  very  slowly,  without 
privations  and  suffermgs  too  greslt  to  be  hazarded  \  xsvi  mind 
was  opinressedby  difficulties  attached  to  the  subject,  which 
it  required  some  strenuous  pains  to  overcome.     At  length  I 
found  how  Mr.  Curwen's  j^an  of  contribution  to  the  Rates^ 
a  Uttle  altered  in  some  of  its  details,  might  be  made  to  pro- 
duce all  the  good  desired,  free  from  the  counterbalancing 
evil  which  threatened  it ;  and  while  it  shovjild  relieve  the 
Poof,  and  restore  their  morals,  shpi^d  at  once  lightai  and 
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aknost  extinguish  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  .those  on 
whom  it  now  so  partially  and  heavily  falls,  and  incalcula- 
bly increase  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  State. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  drawing  the  notice,  in  this  place, 
to  one  other  advantage  incidental  to  the  scheme  of  making 
the  Poor  main  contributors  to  the  funds  for  their  own  sup- 
port. It  would  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  remove  the  difficulty 
of  eflFectually  altering  the  present  law  of  Settlements,  which 
causes  such  grievous  hardships  to  Paupers,  and  such  ex- 
pensive litigations  to  Parishes. 
Aprils,  1817. 
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PRBiblMINABY  OB8BRTATI01I8. 

XHfs  following  Arguments  and  Suggestions  have  arisen  out 
of  some  questions  which  occurred  in  the  Fbor  Committee, 
on  Saturday  29th  of  March,  when  the  Committee  had  under 
Aeir  consideration  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  present 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  under 
the  Poor  Laws.  It  seemed  universally  admitted,  that  the 
present  mode  of  administering  relief  to  those  who  were  able 
to  work,  without  exacting  labor  in  return^  was  pregnant  with 
ruinous  evil,  as  well  to  the  morals  of  the  pauper^  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  country :  and  these  objections  extended,  as 
I  conceive,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  relief  iafood, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well  as  to  relief  in  money* 
But  while  all  the  Committee  felt  this  conviction,  some  of  its 
Members,  to  whose  opinions  the  greatest  weight  is  given  by 
high  station,  powerful  talents,  and  long  experience^  ex- 
pressed alarming  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  a  remedy 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  country.  They  admitted  that  the 
remedy  would  have  been  Employments  but  said  that 
unluckily  it  could  not,  in  the  present  crisis,  be  found ;  or 
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if  £Mindf  would  now  only  aggravate  the  distresses  itwiaia 
intended  to  cure. 

This  objection  was  grounded  on  the  supposed  appUcaKUty 
of  one  of  the  most  obvious  prmciples  of  political  ceconomyy 
and  indeed  of  common  sense.  It  was  said,  *'  The  labor- 
market  is  already  overloaded.:  the  corn-market  is  already 
overloaded :  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand :  the  industrious 
labourer  cannot  find  work:  the  farmer  cannot  obtain  a 
reinuneratihg  price  for  his  com :  the  manufacturer  cannot 
ind  a  sale  for  the  gooda  which  he  already  has  in  store. 
Hence  come  the  sufferings  we  are  called  to  counteract. 
Hence  rents  are  unpaid :  the  trader  is  become  a  bankrupt : 
and  the  poor»rates  are  trebled  at  a  moment  that  the  means 
to  pay  them  are  almost  extinguished.  The  remedy  proposed 
th^efore  is  not  a  remedy — ^but  the  evil  itself!" 

SUBJECT  PROPOSED. 

It  will  be  the  business  qi  these  pages  to  endeavour  td  shew 
the  £i(llacy  of  these  assertions,  by  arguments  which  wilLbe 
aimed  to  prove,  xhzt  the  principle  qfdetiumd  andsupptu 
does  not  attach  itself  to  the  growth  of  the  soil,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  to  artificial  productions,  the  work  of  manV 
hands. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  up  the  subject 
of  National  Wealth  to  its  very  elements ;  and  to  involve 
consideradonsxionnected  with  all  the  main  springs  of  Nadonal 
power  and  prosperity ;  which,  if  all  their  rafiiificadons  were 
pursued,  would  expand  themselves  into  volumes^  But  as 
the  time  and  urgency  of  the  occasion  require  that  T  should 
confiine  myself  within,  the  briefest  limits,  I  shjdl  refrain  from 
saying  one  word  more,  at  present,  than  is  necessary  as  an 
Aoswes  to  the  immediate  question  before  the  Committee* 

I  msan;  to  argue,   that  addidooal  Ubfivf  would  not. 
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bjiire  those  already  employed  ;  that  add^nal  com  ^(^uld 
not  add  to  the  distress  of  the  farmer ;  but,  on  tht  contrary, 
that  both  these  ad<titic»is  would  not  only  benefit,  rather  than 
injure  themselves^'  but  Relieve  the  distress  of  the  manu- 
&cturer.       •  .        ! 

If  I  shall  prove  these  )tb]ikg89 1  shall  shew  an  easy  rt&medy^ 
tp^the  present  system  <of  adnunisteriiig  relief;  and  at- the* 
3ame  time  a  iQode  of  rearing  the  morals  of  the  lower' 
orders ;  of  diininidiing»  M  not  nearly,  extii^guidiingy  the 
parish  rates;  of  r^viinog  and-  augmendng^.  die'  natioiial 
wealth ;  ai^  of  makiQgithe  Poor,  who  are  how  exhausting 
ilie  stores  of  the  Rich^  a  prolific  ^tock.of  growing  pcoapenty, 
instead  of  a  rapacious  caokiarwoftn  cot  the  intals  of  the  State;; 

In  the  case  qf  the  produce  of  the  soilf  the  means  of 
Lemand  increase  mih  the  increase  qf  Supply.  If  you  take 
corn  for  wealth,  (which  no  one  will  deny  it  to  be,)  who 
will  refuse  to  admit  the  conisequence  in  that  shape  ?^No 
dne  will  argue,  that  the  price  of  com,  and  the  funds  to 
employ  the  Poor,  will  not  increase  as  the  wealth  of  the 
country  increases.  ^ 

Such  at  least  is  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  reason* 
But  the  following  seems  to  me  to  be  the  distinction  by 
which  agricultural  produce  is  takeii  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  Wherever  that  prin- 
ciple  operates,  the  articles^  by  the  proportions  of  which  to 
eaich  other  thie  money-price  is  regulated,  are  parts  of  the 
same  given  whole,  of  which  as  one  part  increases,  the  other 
must  diminish.  But  the  com  of  any  ye^istf  whole^  of 
which  the  manufactured  articles,  together  with  the  labour 
and  other  costs  of  production,  are  the  parts  in  thrdr  con- 
verted  state :  m  which  case,  the  parts  proportionally  inq-ease 
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mi!(h  i^dTerence  tb  that  whole,  though  they  nmy  vary  widl 
regard,toes^ch.  other.  Now  as  the  suq>Ius  of  corn;  inthe 
hands  of  the  fanner  and  land-owner  is- exchangeable  for  the 
oaanu&ctured  article,  or  its  representative  in  money,  it  wili 
follow  that,  as  more  com  is  grown,  there  will  be  a  pro- 
portional augmentation  of  equivalent  to  give  in  exchange/ 
.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret.  Addidonial 
labour  :wiU  more  than  repay  itself  by  additbnal  com ;  of 
which  the  additional  surplus  will  subsist  addidonal  manu- 
Bsurturers  while  producing  increased-  articles  of  thdr  trade : 
and  theae.  will  come  back  in  added  demand  for :  the  next 
produce  pf  the  soil :  and  so  on  in  a  reciprocity  of  increased 
meaiis/- 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  it  will  account  for  somephasno- 
mena  in  the  state  of  this  country,  from  about  1 797  to  1 8 1 2, 
compared  with  that  of  the  period  since  elapsed,  which  have 
appeared  surpridng  to  many,  who  have  judged  of  them  by 
a  theory  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  very  erroneous. 

From  1797  to  1812,  we  saw  our  domesdc  agriculture 
rapidly  and  stupendouisly  extended;  we  saw  enclosures 
every  whe)!e  take  place;  the  barren  heath  smile  with 

'  This^  ii^ay.seepai  contrary  to  the  fatt,  inasmuch  as  we  see  a  large  crop 
always  cause  a  reduciion  in  the  njarket  price.  But  this  is  (as  I  contend)  a 
mere  temporary  effect,  before  the  process  of  convernon  has  taken  place  ;  so 
ihsA  wfe  must  tdke  an  average  •f  two  or  three  years ;  in  which  case,  I  douBlt 
not  that  increase  of  produce  would  bring  ^^th  it  an  augmentation  of  price. 
See  Additional  Note,  p.  i59.^ 

•  *'AI1  this;  it  may  be  said,  requires  capital,  as  the  machinery  of  exchange. 
But  as  the  wealth  itself  exists,  oi*  is  in  the  rapid  coufse  of  conversion,  the 
circulating  medium  will  not  l^ng  be  wanting  to  aid  the  process.  The  distress 
for  this  article  in  the  last  three  years,  wliich  so  much  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty, and  wasrthe  mingled  cause  and  effect  of  it,  arose  from  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  peculiar  circumstances :  three  years  of  defective  home  crop^ 
a  temporary  inundation  of  foreign  corn;  alarm;  and  the  sudden  and  vast 
diminution  of  the  paper  of  the  country  banks.  But  as  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  it  Is  qiMtfe  cleit}  that  the  suhis  which  he  can  find  fbr  the  pooN 
rates,  he  caiA  find  for  paying'extra  labourers.  < 
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corn ;  and  nenr  capital  and  astonishing  increase  of  skin 
appfied  to  mcrease  the  produce  of  die  old  arable.  The 
additional  supply  to  the  coin  market  by  diese  means 
can  hardly  be  calculated.  At  the  3ame  time  importa^ 
dons  four-fold  beyond  those  of  former  thneS  were  ad* 
ntitted.  During  all  this  prosperous  period;  ^so  little  did 
increase  of  supply  depress  demand^  that  prices  conti- 
nued^  with  small  variations,  to  rise^^^^he  average  of  every 
three  or  five  years  exceeding  that  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it !  On  the  contrary/  from  the  harvest  of  18IS^ 
the  prfce,  iSSX  within  these  few  months,  has  been  falfing 
lower  and  lower ;  while  three  bad  crops,  a  languid  and 
decreased  cultivadon,  thousands  of  acres  returned  into 
pasture,  and  an  almost  total  cessation  of  inclosures,  have 
reduced  the  produce  periiaps  a  third ;  and  while  the  fordgfl 
importa^ons,  to  which  the  portsfor  part  of  the  time  v^trt 
shut,  have  not  during  the  same  period  been '  equal  to  half 
their  former  amount 

A  large  and  intelligent  MQier  connected  widi  many  of 
those  who  carry  on  the  greatest  business  in  that  way,  in  thd 
South  of  England,  and  always  in  communication  with  ^em 
all,  about  a  year  ago  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  prices,  by  one  who  observed  to  him,  that  the  great 
decrease  in  the  crops  and  stock  in  hand  must  necessarily 
(as  be  conceived)  soon  bring  about  a  great  advance  in  the 
market.  He  answered,  **  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  and 
I  have  observed  it  with  some  surprise;  but  the  fact  cer- 
tainly turns  out  to  be,  that  the  less  we  grow,  and  the  less 
we  bring  to  market,  the  less  we  find  a  demand  for  it.  The 
very  powers  and  habits  of  consumption  seem  to  be  on  the 
wane  ;  and  decrease  stBl  faster  than  the  supply  de* 
creases !" 

.    This  conversation  was  repeated  to  me  as  paradoxical ; 
but^  accordmg  to  the  reason  whi<!h  has  occurred  to  m^ 
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ipSaif  the  effect  has  been  just  such  as  xxligbt  hive  been 
oipeeted.  Thefiurmer  having  les$  com  (o  bring  to  mar. 
ket»  had  less  means  to  procure  the  commodity  of  the  manuk 
fecturer,  if^ho  in  return,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  due 
quantity  of  food  by  the  exchange  of  his  commodity,  wanted 
the  means  of  support  to  carry  him  through  future  work^ 
and .  consequently  was  in  the  next  year  without  goods  to 
make  the  necessary  exchange  with  the  farmer.  ^  Hence,  a 
large  pprtba  of  the  population  were  gradually  driven  to 
hard  and  scanty  food ;  and  much  of  that  little  supplied  by 
a  forced  contribution  in  the  shape  qfa  poor-rate^  from  the 
fanner,  from  whose  diminished  stock  this  additional  sub* 
traction  was  wrung,  still  decreasing  in  a  most  alarming 
manner  his  means  cf  reproduction*  In  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  by  what  rapid  strides  the  evil  has  a  tendency  to 
generate  itself. 

Thus  it  i^  that  the  present  administratbn  of  the  Poor 
Laws  appears  to  form  a  main  ingredient  in  this  evil ;  while 
this  view  of  it  is  so  far  consolatory,  that  it  shews  the  sup- 
posed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  amendment,  are  so 
opposite  to  difficulties,  that  they  would  ameliorate  the  con«. 
dition  of  the  Poor,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
all  the  other  orders  of  society. 

That  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  agricultural  proi* 
duce,  to  which  I  attribute  the  origin  of  our  presentstate  of  dis- 
tress were  the  Poor  Laws,  is  far  from  my  opinion.  It  was  too 
sudden  to  have  sprung  from  a  system  which  had  been  so  long 
in  operation.  I  rather  refer  it  to  natural  causes:  to  the  crops 
of  1813  and  1814,  which  created  an  alarm  through  the 
operation  of  a  false  philosophy.  The  abundant  harvest  of 
18)3,  making  a  momentary  overflow  in  the  marjket,  which 
if  left  alone  would  soon  have  righted  itself,  was  followed 
in  November  by  the  defeat  of  Boiuparte  at  Moscow. 
From  that  eventful  circumstance  Peace  was  generally  and 
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confideody  as^yipott^.  ^  Peace^  k  the^Dfittads  of  the  pe6|^,' 
iMi^'n^SQssajHy- bring  widi  it  a'gf«at  i^idsctiOT  tei l|ie 
price  c^  com.;'  which  o}Hmoin  was  sdtongly  c6nfirm^1>y 
the  acdkksitai  coincidence  in  tfae^rice  of  tbemas>ket6  of  die 
day.  Xh«i  cane  Ihe  failure  of  die  Com^  Bill  ia  ^  the  sub-^ 
sequent  ^ing,  folknkiied  by  a  most  scanty  babrVest  at  home,; 
and  imn^aise  iaitK>r.t  from  abroad.«~Thi8  decided  tiie '  nUat* 
tef  i/'Uiesubs^aceof'ilie&miers  rapidly  diminished  ;  and 
theic^  .credit  on  which  much-  of  the  paper  drcfih|l)cttt:of 
^owli?yrhanker&  was  kept  ki  action^  diminishing  still  faster, 
dHitpaperc  Vaiudb)e4  wi^iit^  till  the  want  of  fnads  para^  . 
l^«ed  cukiva&)n9  andr  ihe  con^quent  iteicrease-  of  fypd 
taking  away  the  subsistence  of  labour,  all  that  com^Udftisfl 
distresSf  which  -is  now  eaqpierienced,  has  been  brong'ht 
abo^t. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  we  must  boldly  and  sti*e^U(^sIy 
end^VQUr  to  retread  our  «teps;  We  iriust  make  the  if  dor, 
by  a*  wise  ap^cation  of  their  fobours,  not  only  create  the 
funds  of  ^eiB  own  subsistence,  bu^  add  to  the  wealth  ^fl:he 
rest  of  spciety^  ?  Ttey  must  be/made  tire  regeii'erators,  afiiH 
not/ the  destrdyersi  of  the;  trea&urfes  of  their  country ;  a 
blessing,  not  a  burden  5  a  glory,  h6t  a  disgrace.  We  must 
do  that,  which  will  equally  restore  thrfr  moral  arid  physical 
happiness;  that,  which,  while  it  will  supply  theih  with  a 
sufficiaic]^  of  food  and  bodjly  comforts,  will  in  the  same 
d^ree  ameliorate  their  morals,  and  their  hearts. 

The  practicability  of  this,  seems  simple  and  obvious,  as 
long  as  there  is  an  acre  of  ground  uncultivated;  or  an  acre 
of  that,  which  is  cultivated,  capable  of  improvement.  In 
every  agricultural  parish,*- add  as  many  able-bodied  pau- 
pers, as  are  out  of  employ,  to  the  farm*work  of  the  parish 
in  such  way.  as  will  best  repay  toil ;  dividing  them  among 
the  formers  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  to  eStfh  fanner 

'  See  Note,  p.  i54.  *  See  Plans,  p,  150. 
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U^gecher  vnth  tI)Q6e  which  he  shall  v<4antai%<;.emplpy» 
eqi»l  to  a  proportionate  addition,  to  the  avesc^ge  nui&ber 
which  he  shajll  hav^  employed  in  the  bjist  thieeyea»ffooe^^ 
dent  to  this  ^lactmeQC}  such  nmnber^tobe  calculated  bjr 
the  Overseer^  and,  if  diluted,  txx  be  detenmned  on  appeal^ 
by  two  Ms^istrates.  In  certain  pecoliac  csaies%  relief  to  b^ 
given  by  Magistrates'  orders ;  and  if  na  tither  &nni^r  i»  inal- 
Itn|;  to  take  such  labourer,  the  overseer  to  esuploy^  bim^  o/f,. 
highways  and  public  works*^  Xbefioinertopay  thefuljl 
av^age  wages  of  d^y-labour  i  but  one  fifth  of  the  wages  of 
such  day-Iabour^]^  so  employed  through  the  parisbytabet 
paad  to  the  overseer^,  toward  the  suf^ort  of  the  old  and.  in* 
potent. 

It  cannot  plausibly  be  objected  to.  this,  that  it  would  ad^. 
to  the  burdens  on  the  farmer;  vi^  at  least  in  an  oqual 
proportion  to  the  increase  escpenditure  in  wages  would  be 
released  from  poor-.rates,  which  are  a  dead  io^,  while  due 
cost,  of  wages  would  be  returned  to  him  in  increased  prei^ 
duce;  and  probably  with  a  large  profit^  inasmuch  as  die 
labour  of  almost  every  man  used  to  husbandry  work>  can 
produce  more  food  from  the  soil  than  is  equal  to  his  wa^ss*' 
Nor  doet  the  good,  consequence  end  here :  the  s|ti|;luB» 
which  goes  to  the  mark^,  supports  some  manufacturer  ia 
the  operation  of  his  handicraft,  who  in  return  produces  an 
additional  commodity  to  exclum^e  for  thfe  increasing  ctk^ 
of  the  following  year^  and*  thus  continues  to  multiply:  the 
means  of  demand  with  the  augmentation  of  supply. 

It  is  because  the  Poor  Lawsj  as  lately  administered^  have 
acted  *  on  a  principle  opposite  to  this,  that  they  have  atieady 

^  See  Notes,  p.  I54i.  '  - 

^  To  assume  that  an  increase  of  population  is  at  all  events  goody. is 
absurd.  If  it  is  on  the  bsdance  a  consuming  population,  it  is  an  ^vil :  if 
itis  on'the  bsdance  a  produoing  population,  it  is  a  good.  But  Ae  po* 
pulatioa  gvnsjBUed  by  tiw  .Poor  Lvfn,  ^  at  pieseiyt  admtnistef«d,  is  die 
fonner. 
NO.  XXJ.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  S 
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^atttetf^Wh  -a  vAk  'tteteridration  rff  Ihie  pfdp^rty  df  ^fe 
ttwdStty  ;-4riaWBiat/if  t)6rsev^i^*in  mu(*^lp«^^/ Ae^r  ?^ 
^iStifctiay  swiHoW  it  Up.  ^It  is^liotljfecause  fli^  consuftie 
Jto  krg«-a^^«h"d6h  tif%e¥cw)d  df  t^^  but  because 

^i^i^y-no^^qtlkifeht -^it^aboto       ttidttey  fdf  s^hat  they 
tettiiftime, -ah*thef dfore  fleisf roy 'the  k)urt^^ 
-  ^ftt  iis  ct^s8fertn^h<yBr'ttfany  torn  waj3  this  evji 

«^>efaittte  Wiiflie  State  J  and  on  the  cbrittary,  in'tow  mwjr 
fedfa^ated^ays^he  proposed^eiiiedy  t^H  wofk  good ! 
^  ^Bteftlng  the '  Ibng  coAtklUance  df -\(^af,  we  ^ay,  tSl  thi 
^dden  •^pafay^^rfhJdi  Avas  given  ^to  ^  aj^fcultuf e  T)y  the  un^. 
*af4ky*tdmbmition  tif  ditctimstances  already  iheilddneij,  thatv 
although  the  taxes  were  gigantically  increased,  the  toiitltry 
|iiiR^«4Ktintte(i  to  li^  in  aStrtost  every  dpecies  df ;  pf  qsp^Ay, 
%wated,  toanufeeturihgjtttid  krommerdal ;  and'  to  move  with 
^Aed^goiirtlnafcrftegtoi^g  vi^^  "When' We  r^ett 
^at^s^the^i^sourcebf  taction,  and  liow  It  operated  at 
itts  ttfefetecdttjtmctidn  With  otiier  circtcmstances,  our  sur- 
^se*wat¥>«teqE»'be  illiydd. 

•   -^Efety^taicis,^!  c?6neeive,  at  least  kiits^  elements,  a  porddft 

'^Jflie^  produce  djF  the  soil  psad  for  tljre  uses  of  theStat^. 

**tet%i  ft^  proportion  taken,  is  the  ^aredf  ^hV  landlord 

*ttiia^cettffer  dimittiihed,  "»so  lotig  as  the  prolduce  remains 

ifllie  Jitttttte, ;  *B<it  that  tdiith  is  "^a  taken,  being  agak  i±- 

4p««l<iiif%*Ck>vetiimem,  -either  In  si^  for  ariiii^s 

'teid*av*es,  orin^^ffite^varidusiiiairtfafctu^^^^  articles  connected 

with  th^/ieciulpii*eht,  addsv  carvefe 

^Wrt  fftttpldynjetit^mot^'rapffily^arid  generates^a'dfcUlating 

^H*gd6m  wore  exp^didOttsly  arid^ffec^         thin  If  it  ha'd 

passed  through  the  coffers  pf  private  property ;  arid  thus- 

*'<difnes^ba6k  with  keener  demianjj  ypipn-th.^  ?|gricvUurist».aacl 

.(^^a^  &6m  him;i]»pro^^  cultjari^,  mi^  l^fn^iaop^fin  re- 

'  'IWTi^^Qr^higlter j{^^    ^dbloiiungctesriihimilfe       aeooiiqt 
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If  the  supply  should  increase^  and  the  burden  reaidj^S^^^ 
qf  course  ^he  increase;  of  |grospj;rit]r,a||(i  w^tjji  js!?gtp|^  be 
sliUmprei^j^i    fhis^Ico^iteud,  5^^^ 
^ell  msuiaged.*  .      .  . ..     , 

.^t^erejttrue,  <hat^  thp  bjUpce  p/j^,^^^ 
this  bccaap9,  tl^e  s^ak  turnj^  ajg3)jp«  tj^e  ^4!fflf<*  ^ 
fanner^  still  die  wealth  qf  the  cciun^  |jjjj(jr^S^.    '^J?^ 
>vas  jpaid  to  Goyenia\ent  rVi^s  ^not  j[o^;  ^^t  ai^i^^  ^$9J^^ 
Pf^e?  Qf  Wb,er,ci^  of  jfxo^tift^  \mx^  ^^  jt^^ 
frQm.the  land-pwn|irs :  and  tfiej^^r^^^^ci^^^ 
.son\e  d^ree  ha^e. tended. jtpjj^^^ 
would  have  left  tl^  jojal  jRe^uf,^  .^lW?^<Pm^^f^^ 
19  th^  amoupt.'  »  ^^ 


^Bf  ^mq^  >iie]&e  ^  anoies  by  whidi^iich  a  perildiUs  est- 
.jMPdlitui^  vjisjoarsied.on)  .m^oot  eadiaustmg  4lie  resour des 
,&E.^  ^iitttty, :  die  jdangser  df  ah  ^ppo»te  dine  bf  cond^^t 

'  If  these  things  w^re  hot  sufficient  to  countc^ct  th^.  burd^^^^ere 
is  one  additional  circumstance  vUfiith  may  have  Kad  its  weight.  A 
^iB^^^jiQsCian  joi  tiieiand  of  the  country  nfiay  •be  supposed  to  hlhre  ^en 
jpojp  y:less,i|^^^^^;.;lwd^fiiai;gppWtK»;qfahtf  fattoe>s.jca)yit|I 
.S?«^teErow^:  y?^i^e^4pJp,^;Jge^n^^rent^g?8^,;,J|yssn 
same  in  dieir  annual  charge..  -^  .      ' » 

^-JWhiit  can  writers^^nd  oratoi-s  meaii  when  they  py  that  taxation 
iiasjao&ihilatedlthe  v^eakh  of  tJi^  country^ ?•'  Bfethey  meanf  fh^U 
docs  nQt,«iftti?    GUj^  .4)ey  jQis^^^HJ&a'^tii^to  .the  -«otosr>*f 

Vot  even  the  last  of  these  assertions  is  true :  the  twoi  Erst  are  false  in 
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'must  strike  at  the  foundation  not  only  of  our  prosperity, 

"^  but  of  our  existence.  Yet  the  abuses  of  the  present  appli^^ 
cation  of  the  Poor  l^aws  clearly'  operate  in  this  oppo^te 

"way,  and  are  so  extensive  as  to  threaten  this  degree  of 
'dsuiger. 

~  It  might  be  diiGcult  to  assign  the  causes  of  a  mistake 
so  critical  in  poiiit  of  time,  and  so  much  in  defiance  of  the 
circumstance^  which  might  have  pointed  out  its  mischiefs. 
H^s  it  been  misconcepdon  of  political  reasonings  ?     Has  it 

'1)eeri  blind  chance  ?  Has  it  been  great  and  sudden  pressure 
which  paralyzed  exertion,  and  produced  motioidess  ac- 
quiescence,  instead  of  istruggles  to  counteract?    Has  it 

'been  an  unenlightened  philanthropy,  defeating  its  charitable 
zeal  by  its  ignorance?  Whichever  be  the  cause,  it  is  time 
for  the  wisdom  of  a  superintending  Legislature  to  interfere/ 

'     At  the  very  moment  when  the  deficiency  of  qrops  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to   find  food,  in  return  for  which  the 
labour  that  would  repair  the  loss  by  the  growth  of  a  future 
year  might  be  procured,  a  large  portion  of  this  stock  was 
.^sxtort^  under  the:hame  of  Pwr^rateSy  to  feed  persons  of 

.this  class,  from  whom  no  labour  was  exacted  in  return. 
Cw  the  accelerated  march  of  the  distress  under  this  system 
be  matter  of  wonder  ?  Could  any  system  have  been  sug- 
gested so  effectual  in  aiding  its  progress  ? 

It  is  thus  that  the  ^disorder  has  spread,  in  redoubling 
.paces,  from .  the  peasant  to  the  maiiufacturer;  for  it  is 
cereuh  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures*  depends  on 
th6  prosperity  of  agriculture,'  and  that  whatever  decreases 
the  supplies  of  the  last  must  equally  affect  the  sources  of 
the  other :  which,  it  must  be  equally  admitted,  throws  back 
again  its43wn  prosperity  on  the  soil  whence  it  sprimg.  - 
Thb  appears  to  me  to  be  the  nature  of  the  disease  w^hicli, 

■  See  Nate,  p.  160.  *      *  Se^  Naie,  p.  158.        '  See  Noief  p.  157. 
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We  are  called  upon  to  alleviate,  and  if  poss&le  toieiadicate* 
If  I  am  right  in  my  eitposttion  of  its  character,  the  remad^p 
will  be  as  simple,  easy,  and  practicable,  as  it  will  be  effects: 
ive.  It  is  contained  in  one  important  word,  employmiikt,: 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  in  no  degree  liable 
to  the  objections  hitherto  supposed  to  attach,  to  itf  > 

I  agree,  that  unproductive. employment,,  such;  as  ajQobk 
Lord  su^ested,  is  better  than  idleness;  btecaU^  it  at  least 
preserves  the  mcffaUof  the  pauper:  but  as  it  lea^jeathe 
other  part  of  the  evil,  that  .whi^h  regards  the  wealdiiof  tbcr 
country,  in  its  full  £3rce,  it,  is  still  objectionable :  an4  I  c^nm 
tend  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  pqcasipn  for  it^  ifm^agi^^  U 
is  stiU  easier  tojind  prodtu:1iv€f  than  unproductive  employ • 
6i€nt.'  \ 

I 

C0NCLy$U)K. 

Such  are  the  Arguments  and  Suggestions  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  on  the  present  occasion. 

By  thes^  I  have  en4eavopred  tq  establvhi  That  prbd)isctiyt 
Labour  for  the  Poor  can  nG^^t  be  wanting  in  a  country,  so 
long  as  an  acre  of  its  land  .remains,  to  be  culdvated,  if  die 
'  application  of  t^t  labour  be  duly  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment: 

!•  Because,  in  .proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
agriculture,  will  be  the  supply  of  Com ;  and  in  propQFtipi|L 
tothesupply  of  Corn,  jgvill  be  not  only  the  increase  m  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  to  be  ^ven  in  excfiBX^, 
but,,  for  the  sam^t  reason,  in  proportion  to  .^chr  supplfr  of 
<;om,  will  be  the  increase  in  the  AUmber  of  bandSr  req^Mod 
%  manu^tures,.  and  in  the  means  of  si4>ateiiq[  anA 
laying  them :  :  ^ 
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UO  Sir  EgeNHli^Aifi^, '«»  fMUfomg 

arfiMser,  By  a  doe '  ioldltidft  ftf  Mif  &»^mifi  (66  infflgji^' 
tiOB  iapM^i  wMdl  ntsiy  b»'f«|»U««  to  §»  Moibur  ubniR$ti6ffr/ 
andrkeepr  it  ifl  «cfivltf  ^  i  mfiiU  cib' ft^  ifia^. 
'.  If  koi  9Kqi)at§  fi<)(»  6r  Eid^dfmm  fdt  tfie  Pcbi-'  'itfi^ 
objects  as  pm\bgSl¥  :&tkilfWmBi  ^mfiti£i  aibi  ^  M 
pUe^mi»^&  the'  tfe^fifti  of  mSfMm  krihSsuSies,  aAnd 
wrif^thS  ivitisef^4if»»af-  fi^af  1^!  Jribral  (^naliH^ 

^^Mtlitmik^SSmmiSi  tBti[i>tiiiiafilttiyih6i^iiKysoti^ 

Apra  8,  1817. 


PLANS. 


:  eiOINQ  PRINCIPLES; 


\.  Cottages^  and pnqUPoHiom  of  l^nd.,  , 
The  :Uv^tage9  ol*  this.prpppsal  seem  generally  felt.  Abere  haff 
^  nuIliGlny  Viz.  .^^  pir  ceiff..  oy  ^a^  of  iKri,  cnargedbn  the  renta) 
^ufii  ^fmidfcf&te  Id\i8  ^lifpo^s^  in  buitcft^^  cottages,  ^rchasihg  tne 
AB^'  JiM^tiftgmMfe  <^  Dec^iar^  fbi-lh^  cbttag<^f$  ^ 
'ilta«i«qMSii4af«n  Hii  ^KieR  aie,  Mie  ^^rif  iii<bfi^e^^{  ^atd  bf  tb6 
t20Hifp»fni^^t^f^fl^yU^th«^ 

ksfeqv.iiM  t^cS^L    mtl  trdild  be«^aUf  »6}»a6»€  io  ttb 
morals  and  comforts  of  the  poor^  and  the  relief  of^tBlf  ^Mt^^Hj^ 
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4^ /iM^Jbf}(^  js  uk 

4,MdM(mdl  Laihur  appii&Sfb  Jg^tcutit^e.    Seep.  H\.  ^  \ 

Each  farmer  to  be  fompellable  to  find  agricultural  worlt  far  th^ 
)loempibfad{lnisbaifdm»ii-  i/tiA^i^^%\A  ptoportiois^F  addMon  to 
the  average  labour  employed  onK^fcrtA  -  ft^  l3^-last*'  three  years, 
««:fHU;Mi4ig}|»V'£a^^i^^^  &e$c^k^<y  <<hb'ikbduferi'an<ft>ne-fiftk 
t^  th^  omimeit  towwils  ithe&ad'&r  lii^^d-  bifd^iix^Kiltent  poor. 
i^iff^^lit^tt^'lynbya^^my'shoeiMd^^  hhi(d»|niiA^  ic<:i{^  incapable 
of  husbandry  work)  to  be  employadrbf  €k«er^eer^  ivt^n  wantiog 
fMiptf)^  'iniS6iAsteiS!padi^  paliifc  jMtdViiiiig  to  die' work 

dtPM;.  QilQ»ifUbtagotatltt.{Kuntob£iuiA  Bi»4di'  cottages  could 
^^d^uiftk^ £f«i aUi  i^thttskjoeaiaicav  '^'^^  fiM^^  $ttppK^  shoes  for 
^IQJU  ^d  imgoieiil  ppoB^        : 


Ii4-«Jl£UEI  TO  THE  R  AUSS/ 

3.  Additional  Funds  from  Contribution^  otU  q/Wdges. 

Although,  spe^Kipg  ^nerally,  every  Mrspj?  irot  o^d.andt  imgp- 
telit,  Czi^  if  industriou^,  gain  etioUgh  tor  his  own  support,  this 
must  be  taken  to  be  only  IroflU  Ae  average  produce  of  his  labour. 
^ogtd^iHtfi,  8id^ies|$^,  ^al^ipit^s^  |ea«q|^^an|l;^|lifr  ibcluaiidns» 
may  rwwte  thp,  m^}^  of  oq^  UewA  te  Vp  »f w»inie*- to  ili* 
(4eficijeflwi^  qf  5«\qrt^. ,  .;  ) 

^  y«fieus  iw^es  of  effp^t^iif^p^gci^  W^yjte  %i4m>»W  •  -^*««  , 
;f^hsa;whi<:l|.is(^iAp|^t^^ni9a$  .gl^  /of;^tlv«t^  .the  most 

^(i^iraW^  ;  if^  ^Wff^^  PWIS  9*  5^  Bla9f.-^Wfl|^«lWifc  to  ifaH;ta 
^  WfX;^^W:UQIi^W?  f^.ftqt  g^ipft  ^?  reSft»8^    J^wW  *itfe  it 

Imm^,  piifite4.  i»  l7p§r.?P4  'n^l«^  f e»i^qA  Mnpi^g  il^  XimdtkB  at 
f;?vi^^g  of  |}if  pf^^^t  ^loipgiit^,  r^ri9  ?|  ^Pmnifi^tf  «vdlidi  if 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  i»H^vlA9]bvai$fe]^;a  ^m^lf  of  imif 

cWBte^^y  *«y  W  d««pwi4  t^  6vf»idaWe^  ^  ^}49P^^ .  . 
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1 J2  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Oft  relieving 

-  Every  person  receiving^  daily  or  weekly  pay  or  hire  for  his  Of 
her  labour,  or  wages  for  his  or  her  service,  whether  weeUy^ 
monthly,  qusfrterly,  or  at  any  longer  periods,  riiall  pay  out  of  the 
same  one  (joy  oft«-/Afr/f^A)  part  to  the  following   pur« 

poses  >-^ 

1^  One-third  thereof  to  the  general  fund  ot  the  parish  rates^ 
for  the.siq»port  of  die  poor. 

2.  One  other  third  to  a  General  Parochial  Saving  Bank,  fof 

the  use  of  the  contribistors,  in  cases  of  sickness,  age, 
&c.  in  sttch.jfMopevtioiis  as  the  funds  will  allow,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  poor-rates. 

3.  One  other  ditrd  to  an  Individual  Parochial  Saving  Ba^k^ 

from  which  each  contributor  may  draw  out  his  individual 
savings,  with  the  accumalated  interest,  in  cases  of  acci* 
dent,  sickness,  age,  &c. ;  the  surplus  to -go  to  his  family 
at  his  death.  To  this  Individual  Saving  Bank,  every 
Contributor  may  add  such  additional  sums  as  he  chooses  ; 
which  additions  may  be  drawn  for  at  the  will  of  the 
depositors. 

•  4.  Mode  suggested  for  the  more  secure  CoUecUon  of  these . 
Contrilm&ons. 

Let  every  person  paying  wages  be  authorized  to  pay  such 
thirtieth^  at  other  part,  into  die  hands  of  the  Overseer  (or  Treasurer) 
of  the  parish,  where  the  receiving  labourer  or  servant  is  residenf,  and 
take  a  printed  receipt,  according  to  a  settled  form,  from  such  Over* 
seer  (or  Treasurer),  with  a  duplicate  thereof,  which  shall  pass  as  so 
much,  in  discharge  of  the  wages  due  to  the  person  receiving,  who 
shall  carry  such  duplicates  to  die  Managing  Overseer  (the  office  of 
such  Manager  to  be  made  distinct  from  tlut  of  the  Overseer  who 
shall  be  Treasurer)^  both  parts  to  be  by  him  countersigned,  one 
part  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  contributor,  and  the  other  to  be 
filed,  and  entered  in  the  parish  books. 

Any  employer,  who  shall  pay  *uch  wages  widiout  such  deduction^ 
to  he  liable,  on  proof  thereof,  to  repay  such  sum  as  a  contribution  to 
tihe  parish,  to  which  the  same  ought  to  have  been  paid :  and  every 
abourer  or  servant  receiving  sudi  contributory  portion^  to  be  de» 
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^i»irived  of  the  benefit  of  the  parish  fuiids^  and  to  be  liable  to  be  sdtit 
lo  the  House  of  CoTrecdon»  on  complaint  before  two  Maj^strates* 
The  contributions  of  those  who  shaU  not  hare  a  settlement  in 
the  parish  wherein  they  reside,  to  be  kept  Separate  from  those  of 
the  parishioners ;  and  none  to  be  removeable  on  account  of  any 
charge^  till  the  second  and .  third  pordons  of  chear  contributions 
shall  be  exhausted.  A  yearly  account  of  di<ef  sums  of  each  con- 
tribution,  verified  on  oathj  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Orerseetis  of 
the  parish  where  such  settlements  are  supposed  to  be ;  which,  when- 
ever they  shall  disprove  any  such  settlement^  they  must  transmit  to 
die  parish  where  the  settlement  t^ns  out  to  be/  When  the  pauper 
is  removed,  hi^  share  of  contribution  to  be  paid  over  to  the  parish 
to  winch  he  is  removed,  '  , 

5.  CmtributUms  in  aid^ 

Every  head  of  a  family,  or  employer,  to  pay  sixpence  per  head 
per  week  for  himself,  and  for  every  member  of  his  or  her  family, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  living  under  his  or  her  roof,  and  for 
^every  labourer  or  servant,  male  or  female,  in  his  or  her  employi  to 
the  parish  where  his  or  her  principal  residence  is  >  deducting^  there- 
from, such  sums  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  assessment 
paid  to  the  poor-rates  for  any  lands  or  houses,  or  other  property 
rateable  to  the  poor;  so.  that  where  such  property  is  let  on 
lease,  the  same  does  not  exceed  the  sum  paid  for  such  assessment 
in  the  year  when  such  lease  was  granted ;  any  excess  thereof  to 
be  deducted  from  the  contribution  of  the  tenant,  A  certificate 
of  such  payment  to  be  exhibited  under  the  h^nds  pif  the  Overseer 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  where  the  property  lies« 


in.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUNDS. 
*    6.  Parish  Loans.  . 

Power  may  be  given  to  make  loans  out  of  the  parish  funds  under 
certain  limitations,  with  due  provision  for  enforcing  repayment. 
Wages  or  money  duci  may  be  stopped  in  the  hands  of  the  employer 
or  mastery  and  borrowers  leaving  their  parish  without  due  uotic^ 

«  lk€  Not^  i?.  161. 
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1 54  Sir  Egerton  Bi;y  dges^  on  relieving 

of  the  employ,  into  which  thej  go,  majr-b^  puniahacLioD  wbmi^ 
-afnddeitt  to  the  ]Souseof  Correction,  -  ; 

7.  (herseas.  ,  .. ': 

A^  thifid  Overswr  te  ]a&  adkkid?  ^f  ^iff  of  MifU^et^,  aiid  to  haye 

^  saUtPj^  Bot  exaeMxcg:  ,    Sbiiidl  ptaisfaes*  may  unite  m 

cmplftyiag^oneMaoi^i^yiMdnr  is$  «>  hti^^ac^euncs  oFiHsbtirsetttentS, 

&C.    Oaro£  chet<>fthn!  ClvoteaBrsti)  teTMlsum',  aJid'iMr  gyam 

.recdpt$i&»«9iittf]toMMi 


8.  Suroetfor  of  the  Highways. 
This  office  to  bi^uriitcfd  with  that  of  Over§t?cn 


APPENDIX. 


1.    On  the  comparative  EjfuM  «f  VBm  and  Peace  on  the  National 
Wealth,  Se^p.  HQ,  . 

The  following  assumption^  fceing-  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
pa^es  to  he  confuted,  viz. 

i.'  ftiat  war,  impdfedltiik  peace Jend$  permanently  to  incjr^^^ 

i3eiffafid  f  '  ^  '    \.. 

•  >.  That  it  raises  the  prid^  of  eorn;  .  .  ^     \^ 

3.  That  it  Jhsiirs  mt  heme  fnMf/acltU-e^ 
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^.i-Tkai  tt tUmukiUs 4iMfoMg^ kadi; 

NeiMi  Aifii  i>te  ^wriwtem  itr  tht  ttite  wilh'  the  jfttyuwKjit  ^te^td 

V  itnofhc  tdB^tH&if  dnt  vrakr  ^hw  Mm#  m)^4i  ntkioii^  tflS^li^ 
dsqii^ci tfse ccmtij. p  8iid pelhqnt  adddfb  die ^otiii^^ «tf  %^- 
a9^  dfe  «fad^of tfatt  «lB0a4f  etfcctiig.  Soifiv  tv  «ld#  M  fk  j)«gm^ 
dnarf :  bit  ife  pfaBftiawrf  ^  d«  tjris  suiAMitH  ^jr  MMrch  efif  fteMi^ 
iMkitily  tOASQoied  in  kr  fiviC  nagie  «f  4M«?fiMyiiMCaJ  erf  Mdlfig^ 
keptiieiristsiiQ^  infa  prog»iiiklfis  60  iivi^  ska^^  aw  i«  tK^  d«^ 
when  used  in  produclfilve  latottTr  ttlttiebt  d«fi^«4./  lli^ddii^ 
jtotied  apqpfoa  tfrthe  Poor-rafifB,  4itei*  Sttf^offit^  fwdp^ft  |0  Mile- 
iw^r«Ddina  sftiB  gd^Mer  d^^  biiMiM  *ot  S^ti»ia|^i^ 
fibk  sdMcr'oottiftor^^tkiiM^ 

.  Aa  to  thtt  {fdins  ef  nor  fimi^  trtUfo^  oi  ipifMtfaf'itf  mith  }Mm  ^ 
heard,  i»  the  tbiiie^^icmi  of  tnir  ;*  inicii  ^iwns  liiaif  B^  tf«0  ^  ffi€ 
a^  tonMlknw  mdifitoala^  cir  m»  ctosir  tf  ufA^fr  ^t  i^hi  Utt^ 
fiille^as  fipr  ai  fegkl%  tiie  ftitMntfl  #«il|h :  ftft  ffiadfr  &^  g6We  i!tf 
Ae  shdpe  «f  siAri^a  to  tfCtafr  8la€«^  fo#  #hidl  m  i^ffi*tt» 
Vtito  jtiMb}  or  In  faymdht  M  ih«  dMsiMetice  tf  x>iliii  t¥dd|9» 
aHx>adv«^b}  ffitjiad^  goniT  Iff  fifHntm  ftod€AMs#iiM«^<l«^ed 
Mm  ov  MTK  ffiiili  i^otM  hay#  x^Hldned  Mfli  ^ihitd  MSmm  tS 
ifas  A^flidtisd  tiath.  Add  tcr  iUmri  liwMs  ky  ««{ji4rN  ikip^tld  f6¥^ 
flMh  aa  thort  tcr  Scmdi  Aaitftea,  j^kAft  ISia^ 

It  is  etsf  tv  <ioil»{frafaiftid^tew  d^^  €hati^  fttm  war  cri  ^M« 
miiy  M  d  sMt  Mn^  ^tadusj^  im  dnty  thir  a^tk»mioe  :«<fMrtfiiyj 
biii  j^cwM^aifelL  A  ttttmievb  ]^»fi9ip«  of  Ike  ^ola  pq^atlftti^ 
Mi|g  diMKifaed  ft^mt  the  armiy^  ind  nairf^  in  wlftch  Mffiiti 
Ovvffaiffaaut  j^for  tbak  £9dd,af»i  till  th^f  iatt  ft|i  ^i^ddJH 
wtkmtf  wklibdt  tii^  aaeam  19  j^nichas^  Aia  j^odti^  of  thf^  aeOi 
i^Wdi^  tAafi  l^fir  m  the  farffl^r*^  hamte^  tafii^  iMetktii^  |mrai 
as  well  to  carry  on  his  accustamti  «ttl€t1^ittoffy  a»  t§  iofgp  'Wj^hU 
§btmn  dhtmA  far^e  otoeh  bf  the  maiiirf!MMt#ry  whM  iiiims 
thtfftfieve  reirqfifeedly  Idl  dT  wifli  ijiw^  of  Ihe  fiatiMt  «Ml|  i«<^ 
Kettag^AttOthMr.  /  ' 

-  Then  it  ii  tlht  te  mm  an  4^  1ft>«iufai$  Icici^iiicfi  HeaftMMfy  to 
save  this  distressed  peculation  from  famine :  aiiAlt  4<t^Mti ois^dn 
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tSS.  Sir  Egerton  BrydgeSi  m  riUeving 

Wise  or  erroneo^»  administiation  of  that  Foor^iitey  whffther*  it 
cures  or  ruinously  aggravates  the  evil*.  If  it  «xerta  itself  to  tenu^y 
the  deranged  machinery  of  excbange-^/o  Jlnd  bread  and  doMug 
in  return  for  empkymenif  and  to  supply  the  short  interval  between 
consumption  and  prodttcdon,"  the  remeA^  ioSl  be  smple^  quick  and 
^gluaL  Ji^  oh  the  contrary^  food  and  necessaories  are  fucnished^ 
for  which  the  returd  of  labour  is  not  requiredi  that  nrfiich  iaoffesed 
as  a  cure  is  a  powerfiiL  addition  to  the  very  essence  of  the  disease^. 
The  farmer^  wha  is  alr^dy  languishing  because  his  stock  is:.lcept 
in  his.owii  granary  for  want  of  a  remuneradng  price^  is  then  called; 
upon  to  give  it  up  as  a  forced  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  Poor* 
vate,  without  any.  price  or  remuneration  at  all^ 
,  Some  of  these  temporary  evils  are  incident  tf.  every  change 
fjrom  war  to  peace.  But  some  of  them»  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  unprecedented  distress  of  the  present  period^  are  probd>Iy  the 
i^ult  of  a  ^mbinatidn  of  accidental  cooperatians.  The  systenl  of 
paper  money  had  during  the  late  war  perhaps  been  increased  four- 
fold :  and  half  of  that  arose  from  the  issue  of  country  banks...  Oxi ' 
^e  whole  I  Wieve  such  a  system  to  have  been  beneficial,  fiut  it 
caimpt  be  denied  that  there  are  some  dangers  to  which  it  Ik 
e^pecially^  and  beyond  others^  liable.  I  mean,  alarm anddiscfeditf. 
whether  well-founded,  or  ill-founded.  This  very  misfortune  th^^ 
harvests  of  1813  and  1B14,  with  the  excess  of  importation  iadie 
hitter  year,  and  the  fears  confirmed  by  the  filulure  of  the  fint  Com 
BUI,  had  already  brought  upon  the  ci^cuktion,  when  the  peace  waa 
concluded.  The  vast  diminution  wludi  succeeded  in  the  scale  of 
government  expenditure,,  thef  superior  credit  of  their  bills^  ^die 
gf^ter  punctuality  attaching  to  their  ^engagements,  of  couxse  left  a 
Yacttum  in  the  drculgion,  and  a  languor  in  its  motenieBt6,)UnprPi« 
pptious  to  production  :  and  when  theUe  (ame  :upoh' that  ^ich  w^d 
^hwdy  dileased  and  enfi^bled,  the  present  height  of  thejdi^ordoE 
ie  pereei^tibly  the  effect  of  ai^oidental  mtschaiicesy  which^  if  prc^pedf 
treated,  will  cease  with  Ae  oecafsion.  r; 

B«l  t  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  thatrAlt^dependi 
pnr  jm^r  treatment.  If  we  trifle  with  the  ^aorder  \  if  we  nsn^ 
take  its  causes  \  if  we  apply  medicines  which  wiU.infladie.the'mor«r 
bid  parts,  our  sufierings  maybe  {ready  augmeitttdy and  eveit  dis* 
•ohi^n  itself  en$ue.  ♦  ,j 
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B6w  then' does  war  produce  demauid  and  invigorate. trade  ? 

It  bays  com  and  odier  articles  to  consume  them  ^  and  thus  annl- 
tdbt^  Ae  means  of  reproduction.  * 

It  i^s  Tigo^us  impulse  to  dtcuhtion  ;  but  ci  what  substamtial 
;^  permanent  yalde  is  that  circulation;  uiiless  it  adds  to  durabte 
and  solid  wealth?  if  it  <m}y  draws  forth  produi^e^  to  be  immediatielj 
again  destroyed  ?    ; 

Then  w^iy  4bes  distress  fojlow  a  change  f  ' 
'  Because  capitaldoes  not  immediately  change  hands':  because 
meams  of  demand  in  new  channels  do  not  immediately  spriiig  iip  ^ 
'because  new  kinds  of  supply  are  iipt  suddenly  forthcoming : 'bcs- 
cause -desires  long  suppressed  by  necessity  do  not  at  once^eek  for 
fuO  gratification ! 

^  If  the  army  and  navy  consisted  of  half  a  million  unproductive 
tonsfunerS)  these  when  turned  adrift  must  either  liye  by  production, 
or  live  on  Ae  Poor-rates,  If  by  the  formert  reflect  how  their  con- 
sumption must  re-operate  on  dem^ndi  compared  with  their  o^cu«^ 
pation  in  war ! 


2.  Foreign  Com.    Seep.  148, 

The  wealth  of  a  country  may  arise  from  two  sources :  frwn  the 
growth  of  its  land»  an4  from  &iis  valiie  of  the:  produce  of  human 
toil  an<^  human  ingenuityi  while  subsisted  by  that  growth  of  the  land. 
ITie  first  constitutes  by  fc*  the  largest  portion  of  the  real  vahie: 
for  the  other  is  for  the  most  part  a  liiere  conversion  of  the  fruits  of 
-the  earthf  which  must  be  deducted  from  it,  before  die  profit,  which 
is  its  true  value,  can  take  flace. 

If  thb  be  cortect,  it  will  shew  at  once  the  fatal  policy  of  carrying 
on  home  manufiictures  by  subsistence  derived  from  foreign  com : 
by  which  we  should  not  only  give  up  the  combined  profits  of  the 
Ifloid-owner,  the  farmer,,  and  the  manufacturer,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  alone ;  a  whole  for  a  part  j  but  for 
•fliat  whidi  is  ihoilculabiy  the  smallest  part :  the  main  profit  would 
lie  with  the  foreign  country,  which  grew  the  corn ;  to  which 
artide  ot  exchange,  the  powers  of  vegetation  would  give  a  large 
porrion  of  its  existence,  uribought,  and  independent  of  the  cost  df 
man's  labour. 
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pmnt  6£  ^ew  wOuW  be,  thj^t  ^llltl.e  (?^I^W  JRqt4^^^  J9r<^>ng 

'up  tfie  sources  of  domestic  w^TQ^jj^^^^ 

g?lf,  whlqh  nwiiexQrnit  ^^t..^5^  vW^)l4^f»;?l^^  M4r 

Woidd  be  exdnguisii^.  .         . 

There  is  another  cqp^ya<?y>-y¥<!MW'^ 

m«it  j5o  p5qy>  <lie  twpq^s  ,e<fty?t;3  ,pf  ^dti> .  ^JSW^^J^  ,5!t^t«* 

Whyis  foregn  ^p;^^ch^€x  ?  3^CfO»R  it  jifijf^^  M  f .  VMBW 
[  where  jtaxatiqin  is  ^9t  ,%aj^«ay  i  Jf  9p^;$o  ja^i^  JEflp^  J5?r*WAW?- 
.tjpadf  rey^nqe  i^^st  J?e.«p3iibji!|^tcd,4^.y^  ^  Vm^JSVS^ 

fail  to  that  extent,  or  fall  proportionally  heavier  W-^i'flSV^HlHK 
^^tj^ .ftf  ihesmm  •    V  ♦*^at  f^Mm  rflfflst  #11  ^.thjBiiHnu- 

l§§fiW*8g  .a jfftr^gii.yeQt ferine  VW^acftB^  ^hy Jfti ^^S»>1^ 

I'hers  is  yet  one  more  evil  behind  in  the  depen^q^c^  f^i^dlw 
a  reliance  on  foreign  com.  We  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  wars, 
and  of  the  caprices  of  GoveiaBieBts  oyer  wl^ch  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 


JJo^eyer  .>ttrqi}gly  I^m  ||§][a)»4e4  tt^  ;^rgjgn.ft?j^qjg|it  4ipt 
tP>e^ut,ip:i9Pi3n.pstiU^^^  T,Uy'fio^¥^as.,|t^4t  j^ 

Ug^t  i^ue.  J  finiy\|ie^h  ,tbat  jit  ^J^Q^ld  nqt^^e^pj^ce^  t)^ 
which  ought  to  be  its  basis.  It  is  i^qtl^tl^e  ^upe^fluitiies  (^£4^|^il|ft 
.thatit^o^gbt  tto  be  c?n;i^d  ,qn.  .Tlie  ,fc^4)f  <t^>4^ei^^jof*the 
ijU^jIity  of  a  richiCQj^tj^  to.gmy  on,e3L^i^ftg«s  ^*i«}^  i?l»<^dHbifil* 
•arie^oo,r,^SQpnas  to  ,ipe,jqjuuite  qhigjei^q^L  !rhe,nqw«r  .piqtfffi^  %"«1 
j^^^ipety,  .^4fkill.tD..prqd|M;ct  cb^p^dfis  if  /^w;^,(^.^}^ 
-^8??*  atjd  be?ivy^ta;K^s,,i^  proved, by  ojjpexieai^ej^  w#  as^  tfe^^;: 
wHl44b«fefore Js  i^^fjuUted.to  .§^\Mre  us.  qttr.ifffS«P^it5>4e,t^qj(}^ 
^jj^^juaUy,  thericl^rjijfe.gr^  .       .         .       *. 

'  .Jia^.vi?€lUy^rpjJ^?ft^;^s|oij^igiuq^  «l^¥^ 
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thousand  polidcdj^  as  well  as  coxnn^ercialfijip^S^.  ^  IBfit^e^igu- 
ments  )>y*^iHli)&'th6  liKerdHant  tpo^o^ten  supports  this  trade»  are 
mere  grounds  of  individual  interest,  by  wliich  he  confounds  that 
fK9fit*Jff)uij^  6ppwccMdf^s«^e'9dier 

,t9,  Jtbf?.|M^ti9fial  iwjspjth. 


/ArloctiieipmeFiof'^oni :  prtee  hwry^tx  llBPfe  tt*ifc h^ 
iaj  4wipeoixMNK)nlMMr6Mi*^upp}y'aild' demand,  hi  com,  afr  well  as 
jncadMradmgB :  4M|t>witi^tiii9  ^pedal  circumstance  attending  corn, 
^im^tmsGiSBe^/Sssv^  nor^long  time,  an  incre^ise  d^f 

.  atamsi:  l^jfe^-CBMent '<tf  >^R4iii»h  iiierease -of  demand  may  indeed 
'stspmti^/oiamhemufrii&Mii'  w^iliiVthe  increased  supply  is  cpixsiimed.or 
economized.  ,  It  may  be  tme^therefore,  tiiat,<'sld  supply  must^pre- 
asd*riitia<i>Mt  sxtdett'indreascrof-fte  former,  belore  die  process 
.Ippiriwhit  ir4)M9OTted'4iH04he^means  6f  demaifd  *has  had  timb 
stocfirice  f  laoc,  Mliay,'^or'«8 -i^oft^I^ace,  '4ower  prices  :  but  wi|l  be 
jso«D<fbtbw«d>by^a*#keieqitalio  lH«^l^  of  supply  ^  arid  if  ^e 
^^hm^  been-AllfilUy  «nd  wisdy  a^Hed, io  a  degree  as 
vi>9joaAjk'H  is  eqMl  to^tke  ^aAtf  6f  ^e  komerston.  It  is 
tfmnMf^^aa  these  ^ounds'^Iiatithe  present  sjrsteni  ofadministeHng 
:the>fboDLaw»4ends46  aiiii£Mlafee*thewe^lth  of  the  country,  it It 
once  frightfully  lessens. -productionj  and  frightfully  wastes  wUgt  is 
^ifdiMfili  by^f  efnMous  mode*  ^f  consumption  ;  destroying  with 
i*it)9Cfae  i^ery  •sottpoes''of''««suscitation,  -instead  of  directing^  it  into 
lohfrnn^b'^hieh^^Would  makeiaif  adequate  return  in  the  shape  df 
iJdM<tr« 


S.  Ck^fyi^, Com.  Seep.  IH- 

The^peoplecry  out  for  cheap  com.  As  much  cheapness  as^s 
'txMisistent'with  the  means  of  reproduction,  is  unquestionably  de- 

shfiible-foT'them  5  riz.  a  liberal  portion  for  th^ir  share  in  return,  for 
•Aefcibotir  gijiren.  ^*But,  for  the  reasons- above  given,  this  is  best 
*i*fieeted'by  ^rrerage  r/5W,-as  abundant  siipply  and  active,  den^u^ 

have  an  inJissoluble  ccnr.ectlon  cf  movement. 
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>    '     '   .        .  ,     ■    .         .  •  '      -    *"^ 

-     '  4.  Jb  Odiioaiian  cfpdor  Lamb  a  Came tfAig^  Priced 

See  ]^.H5.0nd,  14/9. 

.  Mn  BbKhw  wp^  Aist  corn  must  hext  Ae  ptice  which  will 
refliiuiersite  for  tilfog  poor  lands : .  or  those  poor  lands^  wiD  be  driven 
oat  of  cultivation.  But  is  there  any  hnd^  whidii  in  a  country 
white  there  is  an  excess  of  unempbyed  populadon,  im&  not  pay 
the  costs  of  cttkiyation  ?  That  is,  cannot  a  hus^ndry-bbourer^ 
from  such  a  pi^ce  of  waste  soil  as  hiii  labours  can  cover,  produce 
food  enough  lor  hii^||wn  subeistence^  yrith  sudi  ah  exess^  as  will 
exchange  for  that  clothing  and  those  tools  which  are  aeoeasury  for 
carrying  on  his  work  ?  Hvs  will  en^If  depend  on  tbe.es&ttng 
wants;  combined  with  the  existing  ineaaH^  ^^  sdciety  in:  which 
he  lives.  The  richer  and  more  pppa]oui/tfaia  loeietyi  tk^  more 
likely  will  be  the  combinati<Hi  of  waois  and.  meaiai  tfr  give  tibe 
labourer  what  he  rei)Y4re^  in  exchange. 

Undoubtedly  th^  l|e#t  laqd  wt}|  ptAiT  tbi&  mpsi:  pcofitthle 
returns :  and  as  long  a$,  better  land  irei^aipt  unt^Ued  in  a:  aAmtfy, 
it  will  be  a  compan^tiye  loss  to  ti^  woi^.:  but  to  till  tfie  worst 
lands  will  save  the  whole  cost  9f  supporting  able-bodied  paU^etSLin 
idleness  out  of  the  poor*rate« :  and  wHl  have  Ae  efiisct^  as  I  coo* 
ceive,  of  bringii^  up  the  price  of  agriRullural  pfoduiee  to.  be  e^ual 
to  such  a  repayment.  Butit  is  piobaUe  that  th«  ptefelmiceof 
cultivating  the  better  soils  thus  neglected»  would  have  Ae  efict'of 
raising  pricey  both  higher  and  inore  quickly. 

It  may  be  said,  wherp  is  dl^e  9apital  to  support  ^the  labootiog 
pauper  through  the  year  ^iU  his  crc^  makes  a  return  ?  Suppose  a 
portion  of  the  poor*nites  wa^  so  applied  on  loan  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years!  If  not  sufficient,  suppose  Government  advanced 
money  on  the  security  of  the  parish  { 

But  the  truth  is,  that  if  you  force  the  farmers  to  expend  their 
rate  in  labour,  they,  as  well  as  die  paupers,  will  soon  find  their 
a<i^ntage  in  it,  and  but  little  aid  in  such  loans  will  be  required. 
The  mon[ient  you  drive  the  labourer  to  be  independent,  his  moral 
energies  will  return,  and  he  will  save  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  necessity  of  independence  sdso  will  bring  wages  up  to  the^r 
proper  levd,  which  the  resort  to  the  poor-rates  has  reduced  far 
below  their  due  mark. 
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1.  SiUiemtiiits.Seep.lH. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  present  op^ralijgp  ^i^thU 
law,  which  imposes  the  burden  wkbout  reference  to  |}iq  ^h^ty* 
inasmuch  as  the  ability  must  depend  on  the  resident  populatioQ  of 
a  parish  capable  of  finding  emplciyment ;  while  the  settlefnentrlaw^ 
which  still  leaves  a  pauper  chargeable  after  want  of  employment 
las  driven  him  from  a  given  parish,  quite .  deiitroys  this  equili-*. 
brium.    _  .    . 

.  The  new  pkn  would  restoie  this  by  makiiig  the  funds  a^pUos- 
ble  where  the  burden  falls :  and  would  have  the-  wi$hed-fer  effect 
of  facilitating  settlements,  by  making  the  parishes  where  the  pauper 
is  resident,  in  many  cases,  desirous  of  keeping  him;  and  for  this 
end,  of  giving  bini  a  settlement.    . 


B.  Effteit  qfihe  IHrnimaion  of  the  Currency.  See  p.  US. 

The  height  to  which  the  present  distresses  have  arisen,  may  be 
attributed  to  unpropitious  circua^stances  acting  upon  currency,  in 
addition  to  the  cessation  of  Government  expenditure,  by  the  termii> 
nation  of'  war. 

.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  have  endeavour- 
ed to  counteract  the  latter  y  and  very  far  more  urgent  was  the 
necessity  pf  attempting  to  alleviate  the  combined  operation  of  the 
two. 

Unfortunately,  a  fatal  error  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  this  por- 
tentous subject.  A  strange  infatuation  appears  to  have  been 
generally  entertained,  that  a  large  paper  circulation  was  fallacious, 
dangerous,  and  even  big  with  ruin  :  and  this  was  the  period  cKosen 
to  reduce  it  within  limits  supposed  to  be  more  safe.  I  should  fj^el 
almost  inclined  to  indulge  some  expressions  of  indignant  scorn  on 
thiS)  which  I  consider  an  almost  unpardonable  mistake,  did  I  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  that  temperate  pursuit  of  truth,,  by  which  a 
Comthittee  of  this  Hoi^se  is  always  characterized.  Of  what  value 
^ny  currency,  whether  of  metal  or  paper,  is,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  creiting,  drawing  forth,  converting,  and  exchanging,  in  the  best, 
least  expensive,  and  quickest  manner,  the  greatest  possible  quanticy 
NO.  XXI.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  L 
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of  wealth  of  a  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess !  If  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  paper  circulation^  the  more  is  the  subsistence  created, 
the  more  is  dit  labour  put  in  motion,  the  jgreateris  the  accumula- 
tiohbf  human  workn^anship  *,  then,  surely,  if  addition  of  wealth  bf 
addition  of  strength  and  happiness,  the  more  the  paper  currency 
thelietter  j  the  greater  our  means  of  intercourse  with  Other  nations  *j 
and  if  butKon  {)e  so  supereminently  desirable,  the  greater  the  com- 
mand of  that  mighty  and  exclusive  nostrum  of  all  power,  prosjperity, 
zndffcziidtnrybulliimitseif. 

It  must  be^  admitted,  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  increases, 
that  device  which  is  intended  to  represent  it  in  exchanges,  ought 
proportionally  to  increase,  either  numerically,  or  iii  power.  I  sus- 
pect that^  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  it  did  not  numerically 
incfrease,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth  of  this  empire  j 
but  perhaps,  by  the  accelerated  motion  derived  from  confidence 
and  skill,  it  did  in  power  keep  more  than  equal  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  till  the  close  of  the  harvest  of  1813.  From  that 
lameiftable  commen^ment  of  our  unexampled  distresses,  the  cur- 
rency decreased,  perhaps,  one  half ;  and  its  action  decreased,  pro- 
bably, in  treble  proportion  to  its  decreased  quantity.  Then  came 
all  tfie  evils  inherent  in  the  systetn  of  tlie  Poor  Laws,  to  aggravate, 
even  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  this  grievous 
crisis  :  to  weigh  heavier  on  that  which  was  already  too  burdensome 
to  endure :  to  extort  a  large  portion  of  the  remnant  from  the 
already  haif-exhausted  stock ;  and  nearly  to  dry  up  and  extinguish 
the  sources  of  reproduction  !  That  which  otight  to  have  been  made 
an  instrument  of  revulsion  to  the  decaying  stock  and  decaying 
credit  of  the  nation,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  its  destruction, 
as  if  to  make  it  desc.end  still  more  rapidly  ! 

Our  recovety  depends  but  on  one  simple  plan — to  make  a  renewal 
^EMPLOYMENT  bring  back  currency  :  and  in  return^  or  rather 
by  a  simultaneous  motion^  a  renewal  of  currency   bring  back 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Nothing  less  than  a  firm  and  fearless  application  of  both  these 
medicines  will,  I  suspect,  recover  the  State  from  its  present  alarm- 
ing, and  aUnost  vital  disease,  l  may  add,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
the  cause  of  the  revenue  as  of  the  Poor :  their  prosperity  is 
inseparable,  and  must  rise  and  fall  together! 
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9,  On  thi  tujppo^  Evils  of  a  depreciated  Currency  to  our 
Foreign  Trade.  Seep.  150, 

The  charge,  that  paper  currency  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
foreign  vent  for  out  manufactures,  by  raising  the  price  of  labour, 
and  thus  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity,  seems  to  me  quite 
unfounded.  Let  us  see  how  it  operates.  If  it  raises  prices,  it  cer- 
tainly stimulates  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  ^to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  facilitating  the  exchange  between  food  and  labour  5  and^ 
thus  continues  to  add,  in  a  multiplying  ratio,  to  the  positive  wealth 
of  the  country. 

Suppose  a  scanty,  or  impeded  circulation,  in  which  a  labourer 
finds  employ  three  days  in  a  week,  at  a  subsistence  of  a  loaf  and 
half  of  bread  a  day ; — and  that  he  is  supported  in  idleness  the  other 
ibur  days  at  a  similar  expenditure :  tlie  total  cost  is  ten  loaves  and 
a  half ;— then  suppose  him,  by  a  more  plentiful  circulation,  em- 
ployed six  days,  at  two  loaves  a  day  i  the  cost  is  fourteen  loaves. 
This  is  little  more  than  an  addition  of  a  third;  while  the  additional 
gain  in  labour  is  double. 

Now  so  far  as  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are  in  goods, 
this  is  in  no  degree  counteracted  by  a  depreciated  currency  at  home  i 
so  far  as  it  is  a  balance  in  money,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  payment  for  a 
clear  gain  to  the  country,  and  the  gain  in  quantity  from  the  addi- 
tional motion  of  human  labour,  caused  by  the  impulse  of  liberal  cir- 
culation, must  be  far  greater  than  could  arise  from  an  undepreciated 
currency  received  in  payment  for  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
goods. 
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THE 

PRJNTPR 

TO    THB 

COURTEOUS  READER. 


Gentle  Readeri  in  compliance  with  my  calling)  I  present  thee 
with  a  small  Treatise^  upon  the  Case  of  Putting  out  Mony  at  Use, 
the  subject  is  of  a  publick  concern,  and  the  Press  is  ordered  to  the 
publick  good.  Written  papers,  are  fike  spirits,  appear  to  some, 
andnpt  to  others,  ai^d  often  prove  illusions. .  The  p\|b]ick  eye  is 
the  (juickest  and  the  surest  in  discerning  good,  from  evil. 

The  Author  who  writ,  what  I  now  print,  is  no  farther  known 
tome,  than  by  the  name  of  PhikpeneSi  a  lover  of  poverty,  or  a 
friend  of  the  poor.  If  he  be,  what  his  name  implies,  the  fitter 
Ik  is,  to  discourse  impartially  a  point,  in  which  reason  alone  can 
concern  him;  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it, in  evil  part,  that  I  set 
forth  for  some  small  aiidvantage,  what  for  more  than  a  year,  has 
past  through  several  hands ;  that  were  to  blame  lus  own  judgment, 
in  letting  it  be  $een  by  so  many,  or  to  give  suspicion  of  some  dark 
design :  by  avoiding  the  publick. 

If  what  he  writes  be  true,  'tis  one  of  those  truths,  which  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  nor  hidden  under ^e  bushel ;  that  were  en- 
vious. If  erroneous,  not  to  secure  error  by  discovery,  that  were 
uncharitable.  If  he  fears  truth  may  displease  sopae,  he  might  as 
well  desire  ^o  put  out  all  light,  as  offensive  to  weaker  sigtits,  un- 
useful  to  the  blind,  and  unacceptable  to  such,  as  wilfully  shut 
t^eireyes. 

.  The  book  is  but  short,  well  if  it  be  clear ;  short  as  it  is.  Divines^ 
Lawyers,  and  all  concenied  in  Mofiy;  diay  fii\d  in  it  som6wha| 
for  their  turns*  Be  it  what  it  will,  take  it  for  what  it  is  :  the  print 
is  oidy  mine^  and  ;nay  be  thine,  too  at  a  small  charge,  FarewlL 
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PART  1. 

AS  TO  THE  LAW  OP  NATURE. 


CHAP.   I. 

The  case  considered  as  to  the  Nature  ofMojy. 

Aristotle  defining  liberality)  to  be  a  vertiie  moderating  the  love 
ef  monjT)  and  prompting  to  spend,  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
iinder  the  name  of  monyf  comprehends  all  things  prized  by  mony, 
a^  the  standing  measure  of  their  worth.  The  present  Discourse 
admits  not  of  so  much  latitude,  but  confines  it  soleiy,  to  the  being 
the  measure  of  valuation^  and  price  of  wares ;  so  becoming  the 
common  instrument  of  sales  and  purchases,  the  soul  of  traffick, 
and  the  life  of  markets. 

As  to  its  origin,  not  over  noble,  I  find  it  to  have  been  the  cImM 
of  want,  though  since  become  the  parent  of  abundance.  When 
all  other  creatures  bearing  difierent  coins,  issued  out  of  the  Mint^ 
if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  say,  of  nothing  :  no  mony  appeared,  which 
perchance  may  have  been-'m  reason,  why  the  serpent  bribed  our 
first  parents  to  rebellion,  not  with  mony,  but  ambition,  and  i[>lea- 
s«re. 

AU  other  beings  had  God  for  their  Creator,  mony,  as  to  its 
form,  was  the  creature  of  man,  and  that  only  after  his  fall)  being 
multifriied  upon  earth  \  divisions  of  property  then  entered  the 
world,  from  whence  sprung  a  necessity  of  commerce ;  first,  by 
bai^tering  one  thing  for  another.  In  success  of  time^  trade  im- 
proving, a  current  measure,  for  the  price  of  things,  was  judged 
requisit,  and  therefore  settled  by  each  superior,  in  Us  respective 
dominion,  and  admitted  by  communities.  So  that,  as  the  first  in* 
t^course  of  trade,  was  entertained  by  exchange  of  one  thing  fot 
jnother,  mony  became  the  viear,  as  it  were,  of  all  things,  aikt  by 
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consequence^  was  designed  to  be  of  no  less  profit.  Otherwise  the 
exchange  of  other  commodities  for  mony,  would  have  beep  une^ 
<]ual,  in  giving  what  might;  produce  gain  for  mony,  which  should 
aiford  none. 

Such  was  the  first  institution  of  mony,  rising  by  degrees  to  that 
sway  that  Rome  it  self,  with  its  gravfi  stately  senat,  would  have 
been  unsubdued,  had  a  purchaser,  of  sufiicient  wealth,  appeared 
before  it.  This  moves  no  small  wonder  in  me,  that  moriy  vulgaVly 
should  pass  for  'barren  and  unfruitful,  seeing  it  renders  to  its 
owner,  whatever  nature  produces.  For  though  of  it  self,  or  rather 
its  matter  yield  nothing;  yet  by  the  artificial  being  it  has  from 
man,  *  it  gives  profit  at  least  equal  to  ether  productions  of  art,  af- 
fording rent,  for  the  use  of  them.  Nay  brings  in  much  greater 
encrease,  to  the  skilful  mannager.  • 

The  mountebank  in  St.  Austine,  td  raise  expectation,  took  upon 
him  to  tell  the  people  what  was  each  ones  wish  and  desire  :  curio- 
sity having  gathered  a  numerous-  gaping  auditory,  he  acquits  him- 
seiif  of  his  promise,  saying  5  ^<  They  would  all  buy  cheap,  and  5ell 
dear."  This  assuredly  is  the  constant  intent  of  such  as  expend, 
to  encrease  mony  in  its  use.  For  he  that  buys  cheap  and  sells 
dear,  in  what  he  buys,  ensures  his  principal  with  profit ;  so  that  to 
receive  advantage  for  mony,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is  but 
a  sequel  of  its  being  the  price  of  wares*  On  this  account  I  guess, 
a  mpnyed.man,  is  said  to  have  a  good  fund,  from  the  haxm  fundus. 
a  farn^,  or  a  good  stock,  in  token  of  its  fruitfulness.     ' 

Of  what  metal  the  first  mony  was,  or  whether  of  aifiy,  I  were 
yet  to  ij^arn,  had  I  hopes  of  a  master  to  teach  me.  But  the  quality 
of  the  matter,  is  indifferent  to  the  character  it  bears.  This  gives, 
it  its  worth,  and  men  may  bestow  it  upon  leath^,  lead,  or  other 
materials,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver. 

Monvi  metlhinks,  has  much  of  the  nat;ure  of  words,  though  90t. 
so  frankly  parted  with.  Both  are  mans  tenants  atwiU,  both 
ordered  to  interchange  and  communicat^ooi,  words  of  thoughts,  and 
mony  of  things  \  neither  to  be  falsified,  but  to  be  directed  to  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  framed,  general  conveniency,  and  im*; 
provement.  By  a  more  or  less  tendency  to  this  end,  the  good,  or 
bad  use,  of  either  is  determined.  Now  to  decide  whether  the 
putting  out  of  mony  at  a  modest  rate,  drive  at  that  end,  or  ho» 
who  can  judge  better,  than  the  whole  of  a  nation  I 

But  Usury  intervenes.  Let  him  who  advances  so  bold  a  cen- 
sure, vouchsafe  to  mind,  how  in  number  he's  much  out-voted,} 
<U|ual]ed  at  least  in  wisdom  and  probity  by  those,  who  teach,  and 
practice  it,  as  lawful.  These  have  opened  the  law  of  Nature, 
Scripture, ,  and  Church,  yet  do  not  find  it  culpable  $  pec^le  find 
conveniency  in  a  ready  circuUtioii,    mony  otherwise  would  lie. 
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buried  with  dead  tradei  the  generality  would  be  the  worse,  and  no 
particular  the  better.  Neither  the  nature  of  mony  then,  nor  its, 
final  cause  the  pubiick  good,  do  any  ways  oppose  the  putting  out 
of  mony  at  use,  but  promote  it,  as  much  as  the  expostag  other 
goods,  of  which  mony  is  the  substitute.  This  might  suffice  to  the 
quieting  a  well  meaning  conscience,  but  a  further  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  Usury  is  expected  from  me,  to  which  now  I  proceed* 


CHAP.  II. 
The  original  notion  of  Usury ^  mth  its  names. 

.  Resolving  lately  upon  the  performance  of  what,  almost  a  year 
since,  I  had  engaged  my  promise  to  die  instances  of  some  friends ; 
it  was  my  chance  to  fall  in  at  the  Stationers,  with  two  short  Trea- 
tises of  Usury }  the  one  written  by  an  English  Knight,  Sir  Robert 
Filmer^  and  published  by  Sir  Ri^er  TmSten^  with  his  addition  of 
Preface;  the  other  of  a  Reverend  French  Clergyman,  Monsieur 
Du  Tertres  I  found  them  as  opposit  in  the  point,  as  if  they  would, 
even  in  this^  have  maintained  the  national  feud,  had  the  one  known 
the  other. 

But  Du  Tertre's  rbietorick,  takes  its  full  career  against  a  diviiie 
of  his  own  country,  who  it  seems  in  a  letter  had  joined  with  our 
two  Knights,  in  upholding,  that  no  Usury  is  condemned  by  thje, 
Law  of  God,  but  such  as  exacts  upon  the  poor.  Du  Tertre  on 
the  contrary  seems  to  hold  forth,  that  all  interest  taken  for  mony 
put  out,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is  Usury.  Neither  hits  the 
mark  of  truth  :  the  Knights  fall  short,  and  Du  Tertre  shoots  over; 
to  level  my  aim  better — 

1  begin  from  the  name  of  Usury,  derived  from  the  Latin  Usura. 
And  this  in  property  of  speech  imports  use.  So  that  Usury  in 
strictness  of  terms,  implils  no  more,  then  the  use  of  mony,  in  it 
self  unblameable.  How  then  did  so  foul  a  vice  come  by  so  fair  a 
nanie  ?  Tou  might  as  well  enquire,  why  the  furies  were  called 
Eumenides.  I  know  in  Greek  its  called  roxo;,  for  the  resemblance 
paving  interest  has,  with  the  grief  of  childbirth.  In  Hebrew  its 
stiled  Neshee  '^ffO^^t  the  bite  of  a  dog,  in  Chaldaick  Caiutia,  an 
undoing:  yet  by  the  Jews,  it  was  also  named  Tarbith,  an  increase. 
Ad  probri  effugiunif  (in  cap.  23.  Deut.)  says ;  i  Lapide  uti  d  Im^ 
tiniSf  konesto  Nomine  vocata  est  Usura. 

Wherefore  my  inference  is,  that  the  gentle  name  of  Usury, 
must  cover  sore  aggrievances,  suid  he^ivy  extortions,  as  the  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  give  us  to  understand ;  but  t)iese  are 
not  to  be  found  in  our  case  5  this  therefore  must  be  clear  of  Usury  j 
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%  monater  detestable  eren  to  heathens,  a  wonder  it  should  be  19 ' 
familiarly  entertained,  and  welcomed  among  Christians^  as  is  the 
practice  of  putting  out  mony,  a  token  of  its  different  nature,  fr6m 
what  those  names  imply ;  which  having  premised,  I  shall  now  en^ 
deavour  to  dive  after  its  origin  5  reason,  and  history,  discovers  ic 
10  me,  for  such  as  follows. 

Upon  the  first  imploying  of  mony,  of  which  probably  he  had 
most,  who  had  the  most  to  sell,  by  changing  a  stock  of  goods  into 
a  stock  of  coin,  some  engrossing  the  greater  share,  put  others  in 
necessity  of  borrowing  j  then  avarice  in  the  lenders,  produced  op- 
pressions, with  other  evil  arts,  of  unlawful  gain,  for  the  Use  of 
what  was,  or  ought  to  have  been  len^,  accordikig  to  the  law,  of 
natural  charity. 

"  Such  was:  the  proceeding  of  the  wealthier  Romans,  with  the 
^mmonalty,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  history,  to  the  no  small  cKsturbance 
of  that  only  then  infant  commonwealth  :  let  one  example  suffice^ 
The  horrid  sight  of  a  stout  old  soldier,  scourged  and  gored  with 
his  own  blood  for  failure  of  paying  interest,  at  the  time  prefixed, 
enraged  the  people  to  a  furious  sedition.  The  like  perhaps,  may 
have  passed  among  the  Jews.  We  have  a  kind  of  precedent, 
4  King.  Chap..  4.  where  die  widow  to  Elisha  says:  Ecce  creditor 
venit  ut  coUat  duosjilias  adseroiendtitn  sibi.  <<  Behold  the  creditor  is 
eoroe,  to'take  away  my  two  sons,  to  serve  him.''  Exorbitant  rigour 
for  a  debt^  which,  considering  the  condition  of  the  widow  of  a  poor 
Prophet,  was  not  probably  very  great. 

Usages  so  cruel,  could  not  but  excite  a  horror  of  Usurers,  even 
in  such,  as  by  th^  law  of  nature,  governed  themselves  ;  use-mony, 
therefore,  was'  by  the  Romans  in  die  12  tables  stinted  to  19  per 
cent,  then  to  6,  after  to  S ;  and  finaUy  in  the  rime  of  Gemorius 
tribune,  to  remove  all  occasions  of  like  encroachments,  aprohibi* 
tton  of  iise^mony  was  piibKished,  in  favour  of  the  people.  No  less 
was  put  in  execution  by  Agis,  the  Spartan,  and  not  the  Athenian 
General,  as  some  have  it,  ordering  all  the  accompt-books  of 
Usurers  to  be  burnt  in  the  market-place  ^  Agesilaus  applauding  he 
had  never  seen  a  nobler  fire. 

But  the  prohibition  among  the  Romans  soon  grew  out  of  date, 
and  thou^  renewed  by  Csesar,  to  ingrariate  himself  with  the  com* 
monalty :  yet  putting  out  mony  at  use,  by  necessity  was  revived, 
in  his  successor's  times,  growing  to  the  extravagant  heighth  of 
cent,  percent,  if  you  may  believe  Accurstus,  a  famous  civilitti, 
cited  by  Sir  Roger  Twisden  in  his  Preface.  As  for  my  part»  I 
^estibn  ik)t,  but  all  oppressions,  exactions,  and  frauds,  exercised 
in  the  putting  ^Ht  mony,  were  included  in  Udury,  which  may 
haivebeefi  the  cause.  Why  in  the  days  of  old,  witness  Cato,  thittves 
were  condemned  to  the  double,  Usurers  to  the  quadruple:  to 
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Mrhkh  citstbm,  peradireiiture,  iSm  saying  ol  Zacheus  might  tthtt 
(Litke  19.)  ^^0  quadruplum :  you  may  «ee  mote  in  Gyoartimas^ 
lib.  S.  Variorum^  a  1.  n.  5.  of  the  aversion  ereft  heathens  haU  to 
Usury. 

•  This,  to  have  been  die  true,  and  sole  notion,,  of  Usury  a»  pro* 
hibicedy  was  Calvin's  opinion,  with  hil  followers,  amfongst  which 
0Qr  two  knights,  aUowii^g  all  Usury,  not  rendered  sinful  by  oppress- 
ing the  poor,  but  against  reasoi^;  it  being  no  less  Usury,  to  take 
b^ond  M^at  is  due  from  any,  for  the  use  of  mony ;  since  persons 
of  fortune,  though  never  so  wealthy,  hai^e  right  to  wh^  is  just.  I 
only  infer,  that  a  commodious  rate,  in  the  common  judgment  of 
all  parties,  can  be  no  usury  4  takkig  Usury,  as  hitherto  described 
from  its  origin,  and  expf esscNi  by  its  names.  ~  I  Come  now  to  it9 
ssrict  definiiaon. 

QAASf.  in. 
The  definUitin  «f  Ikmy, 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  sports. in  his  first  paragrafdi,  teazing  Dr. 
Festoiiy  iaiidin  him  some  others  of  die  church  of  Englaady  for 
their  .definition  of  Usury.  I  cannot  excuse  die  Dr.  of  some  con* 
f useness.  For  where  a  word  may  signify  differendy,  to  take  away 
equivocadon,  one  should  first  distinguish,  and  thea  define.  This 
method  I  «hall  observe  with  the  ancient  divines. 
-  These  makea  thiee-fold  divisiofi  of  Usury.  First,  it  may  be 
takeuy  for  a  gain  which  is  usurious.  Secondly,  for  a-  bargain 
upon  such  gain.  Thirdly^  im  the  iiltendon  or  wiU  eS  su«h  a  bar- 
gain or  gain.  The  first  is  termed  actual  Usury.  The  second  is 
IJsnry  expressed  by  covenant.  The  third  is  Usury  purely  hiental. 
Hie  two.  latter  derive  theirmalice  from  the  first,  as  being  the 
o^ect  of  bodi,  all  proimses  or  inteotions  taking  their  qualification 
from , the  aotioa,  promised  or  kitended;  wherefore,  refiting  the 
worii  covenant  or  wiU,  to  the  definidon  of  actual  Usury,  all  three 
will. be  defined  dms : 

Usury  in  the  first  acceptance,  is  a  gain  immediately  for  lending, 
or  in  money  Jent  as  lent.  Divines  generally  agree  in  it.  It  is 
said  immediately  for  lending  or  ae  leint.  To  exclude  all  other  dtles 
of  Iscre^  as  gratitude,  fifiendship  in  the  borrower,  or  other  con- 
sidmtions  hmaf ter  to  be  specified.  Gain  therefore  is  the  genus; 
by  >the  rest,  Usur^  is  difierenced  from  odier  acquisitions.  Hence 
qI  coarse,  follow  the  two  other  definitiGns,  viz.  the  second  is  a 
oovenane  \  the  dusd  is  *  will  or  purpose  of  gain  .purely  for 
leiidiiig«    

S>ir.  Robert  opposes  thus :  gain  undoubtedly  is  a  false  genus. 
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£ov  certainly,  Usury  is  a  sin  of  commissioni  and  therefore  an 
action  of  operation. .  So^  that  lucre  or  gain,  which  is  only  a  pas* 
sion  or  product  of  lending,  cannot  be  the  genus  of  it. 

AnsWi  How  far  Sir  Robert's  skill  exceeded  in  law  I  know  not, 
his  logic  certainly  proyes  somewhat  unfaithful  to  him.  It  is^ 
granted  then  that  Usury  is  a  sin  of  commission,  and  an  action  of 
operation,  if  it  so  please  him.  And  so  is  gaip  for  lending.  Nei- 
ther is  gain,  formally ,'and  strictly  speaking,  the  immediate  product 
of  lending,  but  of  taiing,  and  it  includes  active  and  passive ;  active, 
naming  the  person  gaining;  passive,  by  naming  the  interest 
gained.  Gain  then  is  an  acceptance  of  interest;  exclude  the  ac- 
ceptance, ndther  lending,  nor  mony,  nor  both  together,  Mrill  .make 
up  gain.  But  not  to  be  so  scrypulous  in  philosophy.  Grant  gain 
to  be  a  product  of  lending,  it  may  be  as  well  a  product  of  seUing 
or  letting;  why  may  not  gain  then  be  drawn  into  a  genus,  in 
respect  of  the  several  ways  of  gsuning,  of  which  gain  by  lending  is 
Usury  ? 

He  presses.  Lending  for  gain,  is  not  lending,  but  letting.  Besides, 
the  gain  is  not  for  the  bare  act  of  lending,  but  using  the  thing 
lent,  that  men  give  Usury. 

Anm.  The  instance  bein^  made  in  Dr.  Fenton's  words,  if  I  may 
believe  the  knight,  brings  him  in  guilty,  not  only  of  contradiction, 
which  Sir  Robert  urges  upon  him,  but  of  a  very  gross  error  in 
morality.  For  if  according  to  the  Dr's.  definition.  Usury  is ;  a 
covenant  of  lucre  for  lendii^,  and  lending  for  lucre  be  letting;  a 
covenant  for  lehing,  by  conseqtience,  is  Usury.  A  position  un- 
heard of. 

To  the  difficulty.  Lending  for  giiil,  is  no  letting,  but  lending  ; 
and  lending  and  letting  essentially  differ,  as  will  appear  more  here- 
after. Lending  admits  of  no  recompence,  by  way  of  justice.  Letting 
does,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  addition,  that  eain  is  not  for  the  bare 
act  of  lending;  but  the  lending  we  speak  of,  includes  both  act  and 
thing  as  affected  by  the  act  of  lending.  For  who  lends,  and 
lends  nothing?  ^y  lending  a  thing,  the  use  of  it  is  gtveni, 
as  it  is  not  in  Jetting,  and  for  what  is  given  to  require  gam,  is 
Usury. 

Towards  the  full  intelligence  of  the  definition,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  open  the  twofold  sens^  of  the  word  lending,  expressed  in 
Latin  by  two  verbs  mu/tiar^,  and  commodare,  to  lend  things,  tkst  ta 
be  consumed  in  the  use,  as  a  horse,  or  house,  with  an^  obligation^ 
that  the  same  individually  be  restored  is  whajt  corresponds  to  die 
Imvx  commodare  i  to  lend  things  which  are  spent  in  the  use,  as 
corn,  wine,  and  mony,  with  a  tie  of  haying  as  niuch  restored,  amd 
of  equal  worth,  though  not  the  very  self-fame,  is  what  implies  the 
Tu^rXw  mtfuare. 
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'  Between  these  two  tendings,  diis  diversity  intercedes.  In  the 
first)  the  lender  disposes' only  of  the  use,  of  what  he  lends,  not  to 
be  consunied.  In  the  second,  use  being  inseparable  from  con- 
sumption, the  lender  grants  both  use  and  consumptiox)  of  the 
thing.  The  -first  grounds  an  action  to  die  thing  lent.  The 
second  grounds  an  action  to  as  much,  and  as  good  in  the  same 
kind.  As  to  the  first,  what  may  be  lent,  may  be  lett :  whether 
mony,  or  goods,  wluch  perish  in  the  use  may  be  lett  ?  shall  be 
discussed.  Plautus  applies  lomre^  to  lett,  to  mony  \  and  to, place 
one's  oiony,  is  the  common  expression. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  this  point,  I  shall  lay  dowp  some 
truths,  very  matterial  to  the  maun,  truths  I  think  not  to  oe  shaken,  ar 
being  rooted  in  the  very  definition  of  Usury. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Positiontdraam  Jrfm  the  definition  of  tJstay.    ^ 

First.  Gain,  upon  any  account  but  lending,  is  ho  Usury.  The 
proof.  Usury  is  a  gain,  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent.  iBut  gain  upon 
any  account,  but  that  of  lending,  is  nu  gain  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent, 
therefore  no  Usury. 

Secondly.  Usury  i$*a  sin  against  tte  law  of  nature*  Thus 
S.  Thomas,  with  tne  rest  of  divines.  The  proof.  A  lender  by 
giving  the  use  of  what  he  lends,  makes  the  said  use  no  more  his 
own ;  but  to  £xact  payments  for  what  is  no  more  one's  own,  is  an  in- 
justice, visible  by  the  law  of  nature  }  therefore  to  receive  payment 
for  what  is  lent  as  lent,  in  which  Usury  consists,  is  against  the  law 
of  4iature  *,  and  therefore,  as  such,  it  is  reduced  to  stealth,  forbidden 
in  the  seventh  commandment. 

Thirdly.  Not  only  extortion  or  exaction  upon  the  poor,  i$  Usyry. 
The  proof.  Increase  for  money  lent  as  lent,  may  be  required  of 
the  rich,  and  this  is  Usury  ;  but  in  this  no  oppression  of  the  poor; 
therefore.  Usury  consists  not  only  in  exacting  .upon  the  poor,  as 
our  two  knights  hold,  and  the  author  of  the  letter  impugned  by  ZHi 
Tertre  seems  to  affirm. 

Fourthly.  Whatever  is  not  reducible  to  stealth,  and  against  the  Ijiw 
of  nature,  can  be  no  Usury.  This  is  but  a  sequel  to  the  second 
assertion.  The  proof.  It  all  Usury  be  reducible  to  stealth,  and 
against  the  law  of  nature,  nothing  can  be  Usury,  which  is  not 
against  the  same  law;  otherwise  this  contradiction  would  ensiie,  that 
all  Usury  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  some  Usury  is  not» 
Now  to  make  nearer  our  case. 

Fifthly.  A  joint-agreenient  sq  a  body  politic,  for  the  putting  out 
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of  many  at;  iisey  (^aiM  b«f  agunsi  the  law.  of  nature.'  9ygof. 
Soch  an  tigreeoient  would  renckr  it  no  nitre  steahh,  oi^  miasiM^ 
to  any.  ydenii  turn  Jit  if^im*  It  would  acodrd  with  uie  fiM 
rule  of  equity }  do  as  ^u  wouU  be  done  by.  It  cannM  therefore 
oppose  the  law  of  nati|re,:beiag  90  CQnfomud)lr  to  k.  ^ 

Conclusion,  The  9aid  agreement  parsed  into  costomt'oi:  law^ 
for  the  taking  lateresl  for  mony  put  out,  makes  it  to  be  no  Usuity* 
The  prooL  It  makes  k  neither  to  be  8tealth>  nor  against  the  kiw  ol 
nature  j  but  what  i^  not  s^ainst  thelsw  of  nature,  or  stealth,  is  no» 
Usury  i  therefore,  it  m^kes  it  no  Usmry.  -  -      :» 

If  in  the  proof  of  any  ef  these  truths^  falkcy  imposes  upon  me, 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  the  discoverer^  I  am  no  stranger  to  the'  y^t^ 
tue  of  law,  as  to  temporal  froncerns  ^  it  is  not  only  lawful,  bttt;j[M>n^ 
science,  to  submit  one's  private  judgment  to  the  public.  Law  regu- 
lates all  contracts  as  to  meum  and  /t^^m^  in  so  much  as  property  or 
domaine^  by  divines,  as  well  as  lawyers,  is  defined  witli  deference  to 
law.  Property,  they  say,  is  a  right  m  a  tlnng,  extending  itself 
to  all  uses  and  dispositions  of  the  said  thing,  not  forbidden  by 
law. 

One  may  object,  it  is  not  in  the  pc^r  tof  any  legislative  autho- 
rity, tO' make  Usury  no  Usury,  orsteaflth  ri6  more  stealth;  arid^tQ- 
tai^  ini^est  for  moxiy  put  out,  is  both  stealth  and  Usuty. 

Answ*   Though  it  be  not  within  the  verge  bf  hutiian  jurisdic- 
tion to  ititfke  Usury  no  Usury,  or  stealfh  no  mbre  stealth  j  yet  it 
lies  in  the  compass  of  ;that  power,  and  even  of  a  particular's  power,' 
to  prevent  from  being  Usury,  or  stealth,  what  Otherwise  would  be^ 
so;  not  by  altering  die  law  of  God  and  nature  against 'stealing  and 
Usury,  but  by  a  voluntary  change  or  abatement  of  property  and 
right.     For  example :  One  bestows  a  patcel  of  ground  to  be  a^ 
Common,  for  the  poor.  .Had  the  poor  turned  in  their  goods,  before 
its  being  made  Common,  they  had  b^en'  guilty  of  trespass,  and" 
stealthj  which  they  incuir  not,  after  the  right  l^f  Common  granted. 
them.     The  case,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  ours.     If  a  person  will  freely. 
give  5  per  cent,  and  security  for  the  principal,  you  may  take  it,  as* 
his  gift,  standing  good  in  law,  without  Usury.     This  is  what  the' 
nation  agrees  to,  including  each  particular's  consent;  perhaps,  in 
recompence  of  the'good,  accruing  to  the  general  ease  and  public 
profit ;  and  perchance,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  prodigals  and  spend- ^ 
als  ;  so  that  what,  excluding  this  general  consent  and  accord, might, 
have  been  Usury,  in  virtue  of  the  said  agreement,  ceases  to  be  such,! 
for  he  that  takes  5  per  cent,  takes  it  as  granted  by  law  and  custom.^ 
for  mony  put  out ;  and  not  as  covenanted  by  himself,  for  mony 
as  lent;  custom  being  previous  to  the puttingout  Of  niony,  and  in- 
cluding a  eeneral  concurrence,  which  m^ke6  the  inberqgt  allowed' 
spontaneous,  a«.(f  fr^ljrgi^cn. 
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Nor  doA  flU8  pocedure  ihtreneh  upon  any,  but  eqaaHj  piwides 
for  ally  Siiice  as  a  person  putting  out  mony  must  receive,  so  taking 
up,  ho  pays  as  much.  And  it  ofl^n  happens^  that  the  same  person 
vmo  has  mony  out»  is  forced  tx>  take  up.  Suppose  then  he  pay  as 
much  as  he  receivesi  where  is  the  gain?  This  discourse, not 
managed;  as  I  find  by  others,  I  thbk  fit  tb  promote  by  the  follow- 
ing inquiry. 

CHAP.  V. 

W^tikmr  the  hatm  ofiht  Land  render  the  tqking  5  per  cent,  safe  in 

comcienee? 

Exception  may  be  made  against  the  question,  as  grounded  On  a 
false  supposition,  and  that  We  have  no  positive  law  for  the  putting 
out  mony^atuse,  but  that  it  is  purely  premissive.  That  law  may  er^ 
permit  Usur^  Co  avoid  greater  evils,  as  divines  aflSirm,  yet  not  justifie 
it  as  to  conscience. 

4nrw.  That  we  have  no  positive  statute  law,  which  as  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  page  92.  informs  us,  varies  as  to  the  case,  it  matters  not  \ 
for  it  is  enough  we  have  law.  But>  we  have  even  statute  lawj 
for  the.  statutes  against  interest  for  loan,  may  be  understood  of  in^ 
terest  for  pure  lending  \  and  not  only  may,  but  must  be  so  inters 
preted ;  all  gain  not  purely  for  lending,  being  no  Usury,  as  has  been 
made  out  from  its  definition.  Much  more  since  the  constant 
practice,  as  the  same  Sir  Robert  tells  us,  of  the  common  law  of  this 
land,  and  also  chancery  in  point  of  equitji,  doth  not  only  allow  in* 
terest,  where  there  is  a  contract  for  it,  but  also  gives  it  where  there 
is  none.  What  better  interpreter  of  statute  law,  than  common  law 
and  equity  ?  ,  ^ 

This  practice  becomes  law,  according  to  the  decision.  L.  de  qui' 
bus  89.  W.  de  legilm.  Inveterata  eonsududOf  pro  lege  non  imme" 
rito  custoditur.  An  ancient  custom  is  deservedly  h^ld  for  law,  and 
lege  SS.  de  legibus  sed  et  ea  qua  Umgg.  consuetudine  apprcbaia 
sunty  et  per  annqs  plurimos  observaiHy  velut  tacita  chiton  convene 
tio,  lion  minus f  quam  ea  qua  scripta  sunt  seroantur.  But  also  those 
things  which  are  approved  by  long  custom,  and  have  been  ob» 
served  for  many  years  as  a  tacit  convention  of  the  people,  are  not 
less  to  be  observed  than  written  laws.  Quidenim  interest ^  (1.  72.  ff- 
de  legibus  J  an  svffragiis  popvlus  suam  voluntatem  deelaretf  an 
rebus  ipsis,  et  factis^  For  what  imports  it,  whether  the  people  de- 
clare tlieir  wills  by  sufirages  or  deeds  ? 

True  it  is,  where  the  legislative  power  lodges  not  in  the  people 
alone,  ^s  it  doth  not  with  us,  the  king's  tacit  consent  is  a  requtsit, 
and  in  our  case  we  have  it  more  dian  tacit,  sin<;e  the  courts  whicb 
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all  act  in  1)»  naihe^  ad|tt^  interest  to  be  payed*  Now,  if  prac^ 
ticeis  net  only  the  best  interpreter  of  written  law,  but  kept  up  for 
the,  space  of  some  years,  even  prescribes  against  law,  and-  itself 
often  becomes  law,  who  can  except  justly  against  the  question 
made  as  beti^  upon  a  false  supposal? 

.  N«tber  can  our  law  be  said  to  be  meerly  pennisstve,  for  a  per* 
missire  law  grants  no  action  to  an  Usurer  against  the  borrower. 
But  our  Judges  positively  uphold  the  creditor  as  to  a  right  he  has 
by  law  to  receive  interest ;  die  law  then  must  allow  of  that  right. 
Judges  beine  obliged  to  decide  according  to  law ;  whence  the  law  . 
appears  to  be  positive,  and  not  purely  permissive ;  for  were  it 
meerly  pennissive,  it  could  give  no  right,  as  is  clear,  to  take  inter* 
est,  but  only  wink  at  it ;  whereas  oar  law  grants  procuration  mony, 
to  such  who  make  it  their  business  to  find  and  put  out  mony  for 
others*  And  id  not  this  positively  to  co-operate  by  the  encourage* 
ment  of  reward  ?  The  law  of  the  nation  then  is  clearly  positive, 
ibr  the  putting  out  mony  at  u^e* 

This  positive  law,  I  hold  to  be  a  plain  justification  of  the  practice, 
even  as  to  conscience  \  it  being  to  be  presumed  in  favor  of  the  law, 
that  it  would  not  positively  concur  to  what  were  unjust,  where 
Usury  were  against  the  law  of  nature  and  God*  This  presump- 
tion ought  to  stand  good,  until  such  time  as  the  iniquity  of  the  law 
be  evidenced,  which  has  not  yet  been  done.' 

To  question  its  justice,  betrays  an  ignorance  of  what  force  law 
is.  It  even  overrules  and  debars  natural  right  of  particulars,  as  in 
the  cases  of  prescriptions,  last  wills,  and  minors,  who,  though  true 
masters  of  their  estates  according  to  the  apostles  cum,  sit  dominus 
omnium,  are  hindred  by  law  to-  dispose  of  thera.  What  more 
sacred  and  binding  than  an  oath  ?  Yet  by  the  law  both  of  Castile 
and  Portugal,  all  obligations,  contracts,  and  conventions^  appertain- 
ing to  the  temporal  court,  if  sworn  to,  are  made  void  in  law,  to  the 
end  causes  appertaining  to  the  temporal,  in  vertue  of  an  oath,  may 
not  devolve  to  the  spiritual  court,  to  the  prejudice  and  limitation  of 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  j  so  the  council  of  Trent,  to  say  nothing 
of  clandestine  marriages,  (Sess.  25.  c.  16  de  Reg.)  annuls  even  an 
oath  of  renunciation  made  two  months  before  profession.  Evi- 
dence of  what  force  law  is,  in  cases  much  harder  than  ours,  in 
which,  all  parties  making  up  the  legislative  power  agree,  as  to  a 
certain  rate  for  mony  to  be  put  out,  as  profitable  to  the  public,  and 
a  fit  means  to  prevent  those  strifes  and  debates,  which  might 
arise  from  the  titles;  divines  generally  allow  of,  for  the  taking  in- 
terest, viz.  emergent  damage,  lucre  ceasing,  and  danger  of  principal, 
which  often,  vary,  and  ate  now  more,  now  less. . 

Our  law  then,  stands  upon  gdod  grounds,  and  makes  good  the 
ground    it  stands  on ;  it   being  a  tenet  amongst   divines,  that 
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)aw  takes  away  doubts  it  being  in  poBsettion  of  oonUnohd;  attd 
though  probable  reason,  but  not  evident,  appear  against  its  uprig^t»> 
nesfi,  ic  still  keeps  its  post.  {Suares  de  legibui^  Ub.  1.)  Otherwise 
there  being  few  4aws,  against  which  some,  objection  ^ight  not  be 
started,  too  much  license  in  questioning  them,  would  encourage  to 
non-compliance. 

So  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  my  (pinion  is,  ever  vailing  to 
better  reason,  that  more  conscience  ougnt  to  be  made  of  condem^ 
ning  the  putting  out  mony  as  authorized  by  law,  than  of  practisi^ 
it.  For  were  its  lawfulness  doubtful,  and  not  in  so  high  a  degree 
probable,  if  not  evident,  as  both  reason  and  authority  rendiers  it^ 
still  possession  stands  for  law.  Wherefore,  divines  hold  it  ho  wiSi6 
requtsit,  that  he  that  puts  out  mony  either  know  the  grounds 
of  the  law,  or  express  the  ways  or  titles  justifying  it.  But  it  suf- 
fices, he  intend  to  do  what  is  just,  and  no  ways  offensive  to  God ; 
as  in  prudence  he  may  judge  to  be  what  law  and  constant  practice 
stand  for. 

This  is  the  decision  of  Bartolus.  L,  QfUs  Jugitivus  ^  upud 
Leonem  de  ,MdiL  Edict,  of  Navarrm^Bimfield^imdT^ 
viz.  that  a  contract  in  use  with  learned  men  of  known  integrilyy 
though  in  law  somewhat  dubiotls,  X>bscure9  and  moving  «som6 
apprehension  of  Usury,  is  not  to  be  judged .  usurious.  What^ 
would  they  have  said  to  the  case  manifestly  upheld  bjlaw.and 
practice  ?  I.  close  this  paragraph  with  this  syllogism  ot  S.  The. 
quod  1.  9.  art.  15.  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  in  this,  and  the  like 
.cases.  lUud  quod  vergit  in  tomtnune  periculum^  noH  est  obtecU^ 
^ia  sustinendum^  sed  ecclesia  sustinety  ergo  non  est  periculurh  peccati 
mortalis.  That  which  inclines  to  a  comnion  dan^r,  is  not  to  be 
bom  with  by  the  church,  but  the  church  bears  widi  it,  therefore  no; 
danjger  of  mortal  sin.   Therefore  no  Usury. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Whether  Mony  be  icapable  of  being  Lett. 

The  decision  of  this  question  alone  nfiight  put  an  end  to  the  prei 
sent  controversy ;  for  if  mony  can  be  lett  as  other  moveables  or 
immoveables  are,  like  interest  miy  be  received,  it  being  for  letting, 
and  riot  for  lending. 

That  mony  is  not  capable  of  letting,  is  commonly  discoursed 
thus :  location  or  letting,  is  a  contract  by  which  a  persons  goods  or 
tenements  ate  granted  for  waees  or  rent ;  so  that  what'  belongs  to 
the  Jxirer,  is  the  bare  use  of  what  he  pays  for,  the  thing  ktt  still  ap- 

NO.  XXI,  Pom.  VOL.  XI.  M 
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W|t:|imwMiui|(>^^  )«M  it.  ^Aitoioof  is  QQittumed  in dbt  «0ffy 
llM^^hm  o^ult  tie  tf^  to  ttiff  wfakhaakn  h  away  ? 

^y  askiiiim  is,  that  Mtny  mat/ be  L^it. 

T|||[t  it  wif  {>e  Iftit  to  other  m^  than  ipendUigt  aft  for  a  diow, 
tabling  tQ  ftta^i^sL^n  of-  qr-editi  ao4  ncNt  t9  ehMt,  as  Sut  Robert 
$ifj^  ^  CphoU/cJf.  divine^,  ipr  |o  )^  a  |iledge»  i$  owined  by  St.  Tho* 
!^  tMffi  and  by  |he  ««h^  ift  g9m«al«  butdwaied  by  him  in  order 
Jl^  IpcaiV^g  i  by  reaspn  h?  8i^p|>o«9%  tbat  pjroparty  of  thinga  con* 
mj^ie4,  an  tbf^  vi#t  ia  iu>^  distiii^t  f rem  the  luc  of  theWf  to  that  iithe 
Hl^  i^  }l$^  hai/^  proptt^rty  of  them  too.  The  hiver  then  harag  the 
]||^  hdfi  bpth  1^  and  tb^fK>l^  i^  i¥»^  omre  a  hir9r»  but  a  proprietory  for 
t|^  tinif^  h^  has  ^he  Haf»  ^  th^t  paying  conaidcvatiDn  for  it,  h^  will 
Myior  wh^  i^I^ii  oyri^g^d  the  Isndcr  r^ceiiw  intare&t  for  what  he? 
longs  to  the  borrower,  and  in  this  he  places  the  sin  of  Usurer. 

Wl\i  w  of  the  indistiBction  of  property 

m^,  m  I  si«ce  his  time,  baa  not  only  been 

<f^A8t^  a  for  die  more  current  anaong  di^ 

?i^»  A  fiite  popes^  witness  Lesaius  (De 

Jt^st.  li  .)in  this  (th^K  now  more  probable 

9pi?^j  ^uby  in  letting  raony,  than  letting 

Ik.  hqXM  for  the  use,  the  poroperty  slill  re* 

9mmng  to  the  i^tteac. 

9»t  the  pltppm^  of  wh^t ;  aioce  nuMiy  in  t^  me  perishes  to 
l^thail^ySiit^iit? 

4n9*  l^^t  k  tp  s^y,  mpny  is  in  d»e  tioie  it  is  used,  and  «¥> 
toig^i  siM  foit  ^at  time  the  owQer  tetts  it* 

But  that  is  ahnost  momentary, 
.  Ans.  Be  it  never  so  short,  it  is  preferable,  or  at  least  equivalent 
.to  the  longer  use  of  a  horse  or  house.  This  holds,  speaking  of  the 
same  physical  and  individual  nfiony,^hlch  in  its  uses  perishes  not  in 
itself  but  to  its  hirer  Yet  morally  it  still  remains^  in  the  right 
the  creditor  has  to  as  much  ;  it  remains  in  the  security  for  its  reim- 
bursaient  $  i&  may  also  remain  in  the  efi^ct-s  of  using  it,  redound- 
ing to  the  hirer's  profit ;  so  that  the  letter  retains  the  property, 
t^^jjrh  not  the  possessioQ  of  as  much  as  t^e  hijrer  owa,  and  ac- 
^rding  to  law  may  dispose  of  it  by  -gift  or  fale* 

To  th^  confirniing  what  has  bef n  ^id^  viptm  due  reflection  you 
will  discover  little  or  no  difference  between  th^  letting  mpny  o^  4 
}lor8fi.  A  t^>rse  ia  lett  to  be  reatoi^^d  the  s^gne,  not  absolutely  but 
^i^ditionai^y,  for  if  by  the  hirer's  fault  it  dies>  he  is  only  oblig94 
IQ  makf  simends  tf>  its  full  lyorth^  And  though  the  sapie  be  not 
retiiipjedit^  f&^  it  ca^finpt  be  denied  dvat  k  ^as  V^ U*.  The  lii^^  bs^pp^m 
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In  putting  out  money ;  the  letter  retains  a  right  either  to  the  same^ 
or  as  much ;  for  the  nature  and  intention  of  hirage  is  to  have  a 
Iiorse  proper  for  the  turn ;  ^teb^ii^g  tbid,  or  that»  is  wholly  indiffer- 
ent ;  by  reason  it  is  the  species,  or  quality,  which  render  things, 
valuable  and  serviceabb  for  hirs^«>  aM  not;  the  individuality. 

In  like  manner  the  letter  being  insured  of  having  back  a  horsey 
m  aU  respects  as  good  as  hisown,  ough^  tQ  content  hinxself  as  well, 
as  with  the  rights  he  has  to  bjs  own*  Atjd  wh^t  if  one  shp^Jd  lett 
a  horse,  conditioning  to  have  as.  good,  if  not  |ti^  pw,n  back  ^  I'inr 
quire,,  whjstber  tlusi  would  not  hfi  a  true  letting  ?  Ceijtainly  it  vrould. 
Why  may  not  one  then*,  in  the  same  manner  put  Qutniony? 
For  t}^e  letter  keeps,  a  right  to  haye  his.mmm  back,  and  oujs20/.  in 
moral. estimation,  is, the  same  with  anpther.  2Q/,  so  that  the  summ 
cemains  ^11  the  creditor's,  to  be  res^ored^  s^^  a  horse  to  the 
fetter. 

This  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  learned  Ccyetan^ 
V^bo  Usura  exjtmor  \.  Nxxfa^Jhl.  578.  Notc^  2Ao  guodquia  Imm^n 
umrariuM  esp  ex  nmtm%  idfiP  siquis  nof%  muimt  sed  acoommodat  seu 
IpcfU^  a$U  vendit 'pecuniam  cum  JfOCto  recipiendt  aliquid  plus^  nan 
e^  Us^roj  sed  UcUi  ^jmt  htyusmodi  contrax^tusquf  dum  mpdo  pacta 
unt)  moderaia  iuxtm  yuaiitatem.  temporiSj>  Sincf  Usurious  gain 
is  for  lending,  tjnerefore  if  a  person  doth  not  lend,  but  lett,  or  sells 
mony,  bai^aining  for  somewhat  more,  it  is  no  ITsuiry,  but  sucH 
contracts  are  lawful,  so  they  be  moderate,  according  to  the  quaUty 
qf  times»  Now  oi(r  li^w  nas  struck  up  a  bargain  for  all,  to  the 
camg  each  partic]alaxs  of  that  trouble  ;^  it  hath  also  provided  against 
^m  ^nmpderate  gain,,  assigning  a  set  interest  now  more  and  now 
lefi%,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  times,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  exactions  and  extortions  j  and  thus  the  law  renders  the  putting 
Qij^t  moayi  no  lending^  and  die  interest,  allo.wed,  no  Usury. 

Wljifece,  hy  the.  wa,y,  I  take  notice  of  a  construction  in  common 
lajWft  irfiH^^Sir  Robert  teaches  us,  of  the  word  extortion  and  exac- 
ti^ip.  They  sgre  tbu3  distingnished,  says  he  :  extortion  is  a  wrong 
in  talking  more.tb?in  is  due  j  exaction  is  the  taking  of  what  i?  not 
4i4§;^  alL  •  This,  distinction,,  had  it  come  from  a  school  divine, 
would  scarce  have  escaped  Sir  Robert's  censure,  he  is  so  severe 
Uj^.  ibfim\  foF  my  part,  I  should  conceive,  that  the  more  tha^  is 
du^,  is  not  due  ^%  alj ;  he  then  who  takes  more  than  is  due,  in  that 
mpre  he  takes,  takes  what  is  not  due  a^t  all;  and  so  extortion  in  sub- 
stance, f^Uai  in  vit^  exaction.  The  digression  may  serve  at  leasts 
for  tbi  promis9Hou§.  use,  with  Sir  Robert's  leis^ve,  of  the  wordi^ 
extortion  and  exaction  without  cavil,  upon  a  nicety-  scarce  wortfe 
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CHAP.  Vil. 
Of  the  Tebligatum  oj  Lending* 

'  On  \irhat  has  be^n  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  enquiry 
attends  by  course,  concerning  the  obligs^tion  of  lending,  it  being 
manifest,  that  ^vhere  the  obligation  of  giving  or  lending  mony 
CMses,  it  may  be  lett.    To  assigne  the  bounds  of  this  obligation, 

First.  I  reduce  dealings  relating  to  exchange  of  property,  either 
to  donation,  or  sale  \  in  contracts  reducible  to  buying  and  selling,  a 
ju^t  profit  is  allowed .  of  \  acts  appertaining  to  donation,  as  such 
admit  of  no  gain  by  way  of  justice ;  fOr  such  a  gain  w^re  Usury 
in  taking  interest,  for  what  donation  has  ma^e  no  more  one's 
own. 

Now  lending  is  a  sort  of  giving,  as  letting  is  of  selling,  and  one 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  lett,  or  lent,  or  given  ;  giving  makes  the 
thing  no  more  the  donor's  ;  lending  makes  a  thing,  or  at  least,  the 
use  of  a  thing,  no  more  the  lender's,  for  the  space  of  the  time  it 
is  lent;  so  Aat  to  require  payment  for  what  is  given,  or  lent, 
as  being  another's,  is  palpable  injustice,  and  Usury,  as  has  al- 
ready been  declared.  In  letting,  one  sells  the  use  of  what  he 
letts. 

I  secondly  reflect,  that  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  prejudice  him« 
self,  so  where  self-^nrejudice  intrudes  not  itself,  the  law  of  nature 
obliges  one  man  to  help  another,  the  preservation  of  each  having 
a  reference  to  the  whole,  and  in  this  case  arises  an  obligation  of 
supplyiilg  eur  neighbours. 

Thirdly.  In  extreme  necessity,  no  place  for  lending.  The  neces- 
sitous having  a  natural  right  to  take  what  may  relieve  their  present 
want,  all  things  in  that  occasion  becoming  common,  and  to  refuse  a 
person  in  extreme  necessity  is  a  sort  of  theft,  in  retaining  from  him 
what  necessity  makes  to  be  his  own,  and  no  less  folly,  in  pre- 
tending to  lend  what  in  extreme  necessity  is  more  another's  than 
yours.  ' 

Fourthly.  In  cases  of  great,  though  less  urgent  necessity  than 
extreme,  the  wealthy  are  bound  under  mortal  sin,  to  succour  the 
poor,  out  of  what  they  have  superfluous  ;  in  ordinary  necessities, 
they  are  obliged  under  venial;,  yet  in  those  cases^  if  letting  or 
lending  will  suflSce  their  occasions,  all  obligation  of  giving  ceases  ; 
this  is  generally  the  doctrine  of  divines. 

Hence  this  conclusion  follows.  The  obligation  of  lending  is  con^. 
ditional.  Thus  to  be  expressed.  If  a  person  will  not  by  giving, 
by  selling,  or  letting,  cannot  relieve  his  poor  neighbour  by  the  law 
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of  nature,  he  is  bound  to  lend  out  of  what  he  abounds  with ;:  wA. 
in  that  case  to  exact  interest,  is  Usury  tirijustifiable  by  any  RW^ 
whatsoever.  The  saying  of  St.  Basil  being  most  true,  upon  the 
text  of  the  14th  Psalm,  Qi^i pectmtam  suam  nondedit  ad  Usuram. 
He  that  hath  not  given  his  mony  to  Usury.  Enim  verb  itihunuC-' 
nitas  est  maximaiSi  is  qui  egestate  premitury  intdutm  ad  vita  «<6«- 
dium  qui  erat :  dans  vero  sutie  minime  contentus,  ex  miseri  calamitate 
prcwenlus  et  opes  excogitet.  For  certainly,  says  the  Saintj  it  is  the 
greatest  inhumanity,  whilst  one  borfows  a  subsidy  for  life,  the 
lender  not  content  with  the  principal,  devises  incomes  and  riches 
out  of  the  calamity  of  one  in  misery.  In  this  passage  you  have,  in 
what,  according  to  the  sense  of  St.  Basil,  Usury  consists. 

In  other  cases  containing  no  obligation  of  lending,  mony  may 
be  lett  or  put  out  as  law  and  custom  allows,  since  the  obfigation  of 
lending,  generally  speaking,  extends  no  farther  than  to  small  sum$ 
suiEcient  to  relieve  pressing  necessity.  Yet  in  case  a  person  freely 
lends  never  so  great  a  sum,  the  law  cannot  allow  him  consideration 
for  it,  for  this  were  Usury,  as  hath  been  more  than  once  repeated 
and  proved,  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  and  God,  to  which  in- 
ferbr  laws,  to  be  laws,  miist  conformv 

Having  proved  what  occurred  unto  me,  not  so  expressly  treated 
of  in  schools,  towards  the  making  out  the  lawfulness^  of  taking  in- 
terest for  mony  put  out,  it  is  time  I  should  produce  the  common 
titles  assigned  by  divines  for  the  justification  of  it. 


€HAP-  VIII. 
The  common  Title  assigned  by  Divines- 

Considering  the  nature  of  things  which  may  be  lett,  I  find  in 
none  so  many  and  so  good  titles  for  just  gain,  as  in  the  letting 
of  mony.  A  house  for  instance,  stands  empty,  of  no  profit  ot 
present  use  to  the  owner,  apt  to  decay  for  want  of  inhabiting,  yet 
it  may  be  lett  and  rent  received  for  it.  Upon  what  «core  ?  •  For  the 
living  in  it  ?  But  that  kept  it  in  repair  •,  and  is  it  just  the  inhabi* 
tant  should  pay  for  what  he  betters  ?  It  may  be  said,  it  is  the 
tenant's  conveniency  which  deserves  the  rent.  The  same  with 
greater  reason,  may  it  not  be  said  of  mony  ? 

But  besides  the  hirer's  convenience,  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  lettor  are  yet  more  considerable,  by  rieason,  mony  being 
the  price  of  things,  contingencies  daily  produce  occasions  of  lucre* 
and  the  want  of  it  unforeseen  damage.  The  depriving  oneself  of 
the  profit  which  probably  might  be  made,  and  the  danger  of  un- 
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dergooDg  prejiulices  are  ttfmhl^  wocA.  recoaipence,  and  aiay  fie 
liaTgained  ibr^  reason  dictating  as  just  to  provide  far  self-indeish* 
nity.  Pbr  which  cause,  4s  I  suppose*  the  mony  taken  ufoii  those 
accounts  is  named  interest*  as  behoving  each  one  lx>  lefuiire  it  m 
due. 

One  ^axsuff  interpose :  these  dttes  have  no  place  ia  such  as  hoard 
,and  ke^p  mony  idle  in  their  cofiisn. 

^nssBD.  An  inconsiderate  .objection.  *97hilst  the  mony  lies  Ir 
)Co/Fer%  <he  difficulty  may  he^hut  up  with  it.  But  every  one  hath 
zffiht  to  open  his  coffers  and  to  make  use  of  his  -mony  to  his  best 
advantsige^  and  this  right  by  putting  it  out*  he  makes  it  over  to  aoo- 
ther.  Besides,  in  good  philosophy*  mony  being  a  pure  mediui% 
it  is  not  coveted  and  loved  for  its  own  sake*  but  for  the  servioe  it 
-tnvf  be  put  to ;  as  advantageous  purchases*  tra&c*  and  the  like;^ 
in  order  to  profit;  and  in  cases  of  suits*  sicknesses*  imprisonmeatsi* 
and  other  too  frequent  accidents*  in  order  to  prevent  uie  harm*  the 
,i(rant  of  mony  in  like  misfortunes  would  occasion ;  of  these  sei^ 
vices  iie  that  puts  but  mony  deprives  himself^  and  that  depriva- 
tion deserves  to  be  considered.  Upon  this  ground  runs  the  deci^ 
sion  of  S.  Thomas*  Opusc.  de  Usuris^  where  treating  of  such  as 
sell  dearer,  because  upon  trust*  affirms  it  is  Usury.  iSi  tawtum 
propter  exp^ctationtm  soluiumisJSaf :  that  is*  if  it  be  for  mere  for- 
bearance* but  if  it  be  to  keep  himself  harmless*  that  it  neither  may 
be  Usury  nor  injustice.  But  gcant.that  neither  cessation  of  profit^ 
n^or  emergent  damage  be  in  the  case. 

Still  the  hazard  of  principal  is  constant  and  great.    What  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  false  dealers  ?    Casualties  frustrate  the  best  intentions* . 
securities  of  soundest  app«a(rance  prove  often  litigious*  producing 
much  cost*  trouble*  and  care  ;  the  exposing  oneself  to  all  this*  is  it 
not  estimable  and  worth  its  value  ? 

It  may  be  said:  All  lenders  are  exposed  to  these  inconveniences* 
for  which  cause*  ^y  bei&\g  essentially  connexed  with  lending, 
either  use-n>oney  i^oa  such  titles*  as  being  for  lending*  is  Usury  i 
or  those  titles*  taking  away  the  nature  of  le^ing*  Usury  will  become 
a  mere  souad,  and  not  a  word,  as  signifying  nothing. 

Jnsm.  It  is  granted  that  aU  lenders  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
those  inconveniences*  but  it  is  denied  that  they  are  essential  to 
lending.  For  lending  includes  no  more  than  the  act  of  lending, 
the  use  of  what  is  lent*  and  futurity  of  repayment }  these  possibly 
may  consist  without  loss  of  gain,  adventitious  damage*  or  hazard  of 
principal*  as  a  lender  presumes  they  will*  and  ventures  it.  So  that 
he  retains  np  title  for  interest.  Tliis  an  Usurer  heeds  not*  but 
blinded  by  avarici^  even  in  that  case  will  have  profit  with  the  prin- 
qipiL  A  lender  then*  though  he  be  exposed  to  loss*  it  is  because 
he  will  tend^  be  it  for  motives  of  charity  so  commended  ia  holy 
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writ,  and  he  is  to  dtpect  hia  int^rnafe  firbm  CM;  or  be  it:  ont  df 
friend8kip,.,8iBd  ht  is  repaid  hj  hie  own  jod^ncntf  ihatritbtcmlsy 
him  so  to  dQ.     But  it  Were  a  bad  i&tioh  to  sayt  lie  could  not  hBtHi> 
gain  upon  the  score  of  those  dangers^  aiid  so  dbiDg,  he  Had  beeil  nH  ' 
more  a  lender,  and  therefore  no  Usurer^ 

The  inference  which  was  addedi  that  Usury  will  become  i»  menr 
sound,  and  not  so  mutfh  aa  a  significtilt  teffm>  ends  iii  an^  juA  it< 
of  no  6ubstaace»  Sir  Roger  Twisd^  aiid  soifte  oAxam^  Mke 
UsttTj  a  pure  invention  of  ehurchmeiiy  to  bring,  sxiore  griot  to  their 
mills,  which  were  it  true,  ^ey  would  not  atudy^  to  bring  k  tb. 
nothing  as  the  objection  pretends.  But  divines  according  to  dvlfi^ 
distinguish  no  Usury  froHa  Us<ify<  Td  fexact  iiiterest  ft)r  uMiat 
wa#  frtely  lent  srill  remains  Usurvi  independeiitly  bf  ali  cfamei^t 
men  and  canons.  To  lett  where  ooliged  to  kid^  ieUsmry  i  4ASai§ 
alMve  what  law  aUows,  is  Udury,  at  least  preelinptiTe ;,;  ooniinditfini 
mony»  too  much  i^  ptraetke^  v  aonle  new  cohsideration  arise  ntf^ 
I  hold  to  be  rank  Usury^  as  receive  pilrely  for  Iddding^i  ail 
other  titles  being  sa^fied  with  the  ioteresl  taxed  by  Htlr. 

Some  not  oter-vers^d  in  ^lese  mattets^  ihay  r^<|mre  what  I  aatafea 
by  continuatien-nsony  ? 

Jn$^  I  mean  too  trequem  a.  pfaeliee  of  iJ'suTefa^  their  cusliffftid 
ever  to  have  mony  at  handf  to  supply  ineh  as  shall  aiddvesr  watb 
them.  First,  they  requii^  to  muck  tor  pifocdring  t&e  mony^  tbott 
they  prefix  a  set  tmie  for  which  th^y  ktt  tt^  FimlUy,  the  termt  est 
pired,  they  demand  what  tkey  tUak  fit  fbt  conlmuifig  k  in  the  boilU 
rower's  hands.  This  last  I  stUe  eoiitinlM^oii*monjr,  aadi  bold  ify 
be  plain  Usury. 

Against  these  titles  from  xIm  nam4  of  Usury^  Du  Teffic4^  d«N 
courses  it  after  this  mantf^n  A  miiiie  is  taken  froiA  the  natiiro  oC 
the  thing  it  is  placed  for ;  but  the  Hatee  wbtch  ta  given  to  Usury  U 
for  uking  increase  for  the  use!  of  mony  >  therefor^  UsuTy  consiol^ 
precisely  in  taking  the  said  intetest.  He  proine^ee  it  thus :  Oefie- 
ral  ideas  imprinted  ifi  the  minds  of  all  ifiei^  cannot  be  hhei  hm 
Usury  in  the  idea  of  seripturci  fathets^  phttosopheri^  «A»porta  wm 
terest  for  the  use  of  mony,  without  exc^ptioil  of  emergent  domagei 
loss  of  gaioj  or  dagger  of  prtncipk  i  to  receive  interietl  aheatlqwi 
for  the  use  of  mony,  even  with  those  exeepticfns,  is  Usory. 

An$m^  1  pass  by  the  major  qf  hit  first  ayllo|pam,  though  it  be  fidsei 
that  namea  be  taken  from  the  nature  ot  things,  except  tiic^  sainBi 
given  by  Adam ;  for  the  san^  dung  in  different  biiguages,  io  co^ 
pressed  by  difierent  mifnes^  made  signifi(*ant  by  the  wiS  of  mmt* 
The  minor  is  denied';  for  one  that  b»ye  cheaj^  r<fceiirea  iifetefveal  foi 
the  use  of  his  mony;  and  yet  incurs  no  guilt  of  Usury  ^  the  con^ 
sequence  therefore  is  no  better  than  the  premises. 

To  the  promotion  of  his  argument^  the  major  is  granted,  tho 
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minor  denied,  and  so  is  the  consequence.  His  major  I  reassumer 
and  retort  it.  General  ideas,  page  114.  imprinted  in  the  nninds  of 
all  men,  cannot  be  false ;  but  it  is  an  idea  drawn  out  in  the  minds 
of  all  .men,  by  the  author  of  nature,  that  man  may. provide  against 
emergent  damage,  loss  of  gain,  and  danger  of  principal,  that  he 
may /Submit  to.  the  agreement  of  his  nation,  tending  to  the  common 
gockl,  therefore  its  contradictory  must  be  false. 

He  instances.  Usury  by  all  is  understood  for  interest  taken  for  the 
use  of  mony.  Usufa  fput  scilicet  pro  usu  pecuniie  accijpitur* 
Usury,  by  reason  it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  mony,  says  the 
law. 

.  Ans.  In  law  the  word  Usura  has  both  a  good  and  bad  sense ; 
interest  taken  for  the  use  of  mony  lent,  is  Usury ;  interest  for  the 
i^se  of:mony  upon  other  accounts  is  no  Usury.  And,  de  Facto,  in 
his  7th  chap. ;  he  justifies  several  cases  in  which  interest  is  taken  for 
the  use  of  mony<  It  was  a  piece  of  oscitation  in  him  not  to  take 
hbtice  of  Usury  as  expressed  in  other  languages  j  the  Greek,  the 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  import  more  than  pure  interest  for  the  use 
of  mohv,  and  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Usus. 

But'Desides  the  aforesaid  titles,  this  other  way,  divines  propose 
for  the  justice  of  putting  out  mony.  One  may  purchase  a  pen- 
siouy  or  rent  charge  affecting  some  land  or  tenement^  and  is  stiled 
roal,  or  affecting  only  the.  person,  and  it  is  named  personal.  The 
contract  is  so  to  be  drawn  up,  that  by  repayment  ^  of  the  principal^ 
the  obligation  of  giving  the  pension  be  cleared ;  or  upon  releasing' 
the.  pension,  the  principal  restored,  both  parties  covenanting  for 
performance.  As  to  the  real,  it  is  judged  by  most  divines  to  be  no 
ways  Usurious,  by  many,  and  of  great  credit^  as  to  the  personal,  rea- 
son being  much  the  same  for  both ;  so  that  excluding  all  usurious 
intentions,  both  contracts  are  held  safe  in  conscience.  Our  custom 
then  may  be  said  to  involve  a  general  covenant  of  this  nature. 
•  Whatever  statute  therefore  has  been  enacted  against  taking  inr 
ter^st  for  loan,  ^an  only  be  in  force  in  cases  of  unlawful  gain ;  and 
we  are  beholden  to  divines  for  finding  out  just  ways  of  attaining 
to  a  profit  ^hich  could  notbe  made  by  Usury  without  sin ;  this  is 
ingenuously  confessed  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  though  no  friend  to 
Catholick  divines.  Biit  reason,  is  ever  reason,  come  it  from  who 
it  will.  His  words  are,  page  124:  It  is  no  sin  to  avoid  a  statute 
by  lawful  means.  If  the  contract  of  bargain  and  sale  be  in  itself 
lawful,  why  should  it  be  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  thereby  to  avoid 
the  penalty  oJF  the  law,  since  laws  are  properly  made  to  force  men 
to  avoid  them  by  Uwful  means  ? 
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CHAP.  IX, 

Whether  in  some  Case,  it  stand  faith  Law  and  Conscience^  to  take  ' 
more  than  5  per  cent. 

The  ordinary  method  of  putting  out  mony  having  been  dis- 
charged of  the  imputation  of  Usury,  a  motion  may  be  made^  whc* 
ther  in  some  case,  one  may  not  improve  his  mony  to  more  than^ 
the  current  interest  f  That  one  may  do  it  by  way  of  traffic  is  un- 
questionably* So  that  any  means  of  gaining  mpre  than  6  per  cent: 
justifiable  by  the  same  reasons  and  law  as  traffic  is,  cannot  but  be 
approved  of,  even  in  putting  out  of  mony. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  in  some  case,  the  gain  of  more  than  5 
per  cent.  isJawful. 

>  The  case  is  of  a  triple  contrsict  taught  by  most  aiid  ablest  divines. 
The  first  is  a  contract  of  partnership  j  the  second  of  inafuring  the 
principal ;  the  third  of  insurbg  the  interest  j  all  three  maintained 
by  law,  and  practised  upon  exchanges,  which  certainly  they  would 
not  be,  were  they  against  the  law  of  nature  and  Usurious. 

Suppose  then  that  all  succeeding  according  to  expectation  by  the 
first  contract,  each  partie's  gain  in  a  'year  he  computed  thirty  per 
cent.}  suppose  by  the  second  a  partner  insure  his  principal  by 
giving  ten  per  cent. ;  suppose  finally^  that  by  a  third,  he  seu  for 
ten  more,  the  hopes  he  has  of  gaining  twenty ;  for  hope  of  gainis 
valuable,  aind  matter  of  purchase,  as  appears  in  the  buying  the  cast 
of  a  nett.  Thus  acting,  the  said  partner  will  have  right  to  ten  per 
c^nt.  and  the  conclusion  is  made  good. 

In  Sevil,  as  I  am  informed,  no  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  is  taken 
and  givea  by  merchants^  and  Du  Tertre  acknowledges  that  mer- 
chants of  the  town-house  of  Paris,  and  exchange  of  Lyons,  pay 
each  ternh  which  is  quarterly,  two  and  a  half,  amounting  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  a  year.  And  questioning  himself  what  may  be  said  to 
it  ?  He  coldly  answers,  que  pour  L.  ordinaire  cet  interest  est  Usu- 
raire.  That  for  niosc  part,  such  interest  is  usurious.  So  that  of  it» 
oym  nature, it  is  not}  for vrere  it,  of  its  own  nature,  usuripus,  it 
would  always  be  so,  and  not  only  ordinarily.     But  to  return. 

rDivines.  agree  in*  the  lawfulness  of  the  triple  contract,  so  it  be 
made  with  distinct  persons,  and  not  with  a  partner.  Some  modem 
Rigorists  except  against  it  when  made  with  the  same.  T^e  reason 
is,  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  society  is  to.  be  suchfthat 
both  loss  and  profit  be  equal  to  all  parties,  1.  Let  seq.  tt.  et  leg.  1 .  et 
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9eq.  c.  pro  socio.  But  the  two  latter  contracts  exclude  partaking 
in  the  loss,  therefore  not  to  be  mad<3  with  a  partner. 

Ans.  At  least  the  point  is  gained,  of  its  lawfulness  in  some  case^ 
of  making  more  than  five  per  cent.  To  the  diQculty  of  contract* 
ing  with  the  same  partner,  divines  answer,  that  by  the  law  it  is 
only  evinced,  that  in  virtue  of  the  soie  contract  of  society^  Qn#  cftil^ 
not  require  from  a  partner,  to  be  insured  i,  but  that  it  is  no  ways 
against  the  improving  the  said  contract  by  addition  of  the  two 
odiers* 

I  add,  tint  the  person  so  contratting  in  laUr  it  not  the  Mnttf)  but 
ia  this  case,  a«  in  othera^  is  cquivai^At  to  thne,  p&tjMifMiem  jltt^ 
m  tibe  Civilians  term  it.  In  tiie  fitst^  ke  acts  as  A  fMR%t,  ki  ^ 
second^  as  an  insurer  of  tie  (>niicipai^  in  th^  third,  fl»  a  purt&hMdf  ^ 
die  kope  6f  gaki^  vkichthe  piztner  sells  kitn  ^  so  that  iH  it^h  hb 
adts  Ml  a  aeveral  perton  i  and  why  may  not  all  thii^  bft  p«fiotill«d 
by  a  partner,  as  well  as. another?  since  pmnanfaip  father  g^t^ 
him  die  prefemioe  to  the  gam  in  prospect  I 

Against  this,  Du  Tertre  ur^es  the  Bull  of  SixtuA  (2ttiilltts%te|^ 
nmgf  DuteBiabilii  moariiikf  Where  he  tondenils  th«  cotimi«ts  of 
•dfiety»  in  which  dM  loss  of  principal  remains  not  ill  Wa  iA^  ^ts 
tmt  fais  mony^  but  is  to  be  restored  him  wkh  it^tetHt,  in  tMe  it 
pttUk  HI  the  partner's  hands  without  any  profit  aMraifig  to  him. 

Jns.  Tint^  in  that  Bi^  such  cbntracts  cmly  uH  eoftdettnM^ 
wherein  by  the  sole  contract  of  society  or  covenanti  t>y  esiMttaint 
klvohred  in  it^  the  whcde  danger  of  principal,  withMt  an^  tdtisidmi*- 
tion,  is  cast  upon  a  felk>w»^rtaer  without  afliy  cdncrtia  Df  ift^ 
soring  freely  made  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  whidi^#  nm^ 
mmi  hdd  good.  See  Bmoc.  Disp«  894.  Puneid  Utiioo.  iu  #6. 
dtfaig  many,  as  Molina,  Salon,  Nav.  ftc.  and  F.  Tucdus,  a  fliaik 
of  known  sanctity  and  learnings  in  his  letter  to  Cdmitc^Ud^  ivit* 
nesses  plainly,  that  Sixtus  Quintus  being  asked  toncemittt;  thi^ 
Bull  answered,  that  he  onW  forbid  the  conventi^s  aiually  j<>iiied 
to  die  ccmtract  of  partnership  which  are  commonly  condemned  by 
chssical  authors,  not  such  as  they  thought  juit  i  and  tMs  Tuecinft 
had  from  die  cssdinals  Toletus  and  Sanctorins)  who  were  eolnmis^ 
iiDlied  to  draw  up  that  prohibition. 

Secondly,  die  Bull  is  of  no  fercc»  where  not  receit^,  M  die 
iftme  Bonac  observes^  nor  is  it  accepted  in  Germany^  Fiufiee^ 
Sictly,  or  Fknders.  Less.  lib.  2i  de  Just.  cap.  t9.  Dub.  18.  and 
England  may  be  added.  But  whether  received  or  no,  it  is  decided 
by  die  Rota  in  Fatinotcius  Decis^  187,  and  198.  And  Cocthls  a 
fionous  Canonist,  Dean  of  die  Rota^  in  a  Rocal  Decis,  An.  IttM,. 
condudd  expteesly,  diat  die  BuU  eomprdnnids  only  such  casa  te 
ate  usiirioui  jf^i^  cmmmi  /  whiefa  deciiion  you  wfll  find  ik  Cheni^ 
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M»AS|  in  «he  Gompendrnm  i>f  ^bst  BaUatiumi  SekeUo.ptimo  ad 
Bullam  45.  Sixti  Cb^inti. 

Bv  tfafise  aUegations  it  appears^  vidi  Kew  simll  conaichetation  asid 
mam  want  of  study,  Du  Tertre  instats  upon  Am  Bull.  It  cknadt 
itathe  very  disagreeable  to  men  of  seme  and  reading  to  hear  aoflie 
^n^rdy^  ftjhiillow  preacbcn, .  and  leaser  dimes,  coifkd^ran  these  txm^ 
Aum  oietfaods  of  palltaited  Uaury.  Let  the  beat  of  them  imdoiit 
it,  by  proving  that  the  jgatii  liiade  m  any  of  the  wap  hidirrlo  te«> 
faaraed^  aoA  authorifced  by  the  pwUicgood^  by  Giiriitana,  by  CaMMftk 
Mti  and  IKvines,  is  purely  for  lendiiq;)  in  which  conaials  die  d*. 
aeiioe  pfUaury,  or  Aat  they  are  against  the  law  of  nature. 

This  k  t6  M  ^doie  to  ^idence^  lor  if  it  remains  dcmbtfoU  poiiesi^ 
aioa  carriea  it  for  tustoni  aad  kNr.  And  were  it  not  a  tyrantiiBilig 
o^  souls  to  sead  diem  Ho  heU^  mqra  than  God  himaelf  caik  to 
^ihdiout  evidence  for  usurers  ?  Whcfe  nations  for  practiting'  of  i^ 
«o  hril)  divines  JTcAr teachitig  it»to  hell ;  lawyers tdkeU,  for  id»etdilg 
it  I  Ivdges  for  nphoUing»  to  hell.  But  practising  what  ?  THtth<- 
ingivhat?  AbdttiBg  what  J  U^ldiikg  what  ?  What  only  di«fy 
deemed  an  injwry  1»  none,  a  convenienty  to  aU,  sukaUe  to  the  !«# 
of  ilature,  and  no  wise  offensive  to  die  Ahnigfaty :  and  for  this  l» 
hell  ?  If  this  be  a  zeal !  it  is  a  zeal  no  better  than  injissttCe*  WiM 
m«inbroifaiieflit  of  coosciences?  What  a  confusion  of  reskitvtfens 
to  be  made  by  the  now  living  for  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  y^ 
Irrii^by  diemsdves,  could  the  imsapprehension  of  a  few  austere 
£Bacies»  irithout  any  I  «ay»  not  matiilesty  but  even  probable  reaattl^ 
ground  an  obligatien  of  believing  thfem  i  Were  I  furnished  wMl . 
Mansteur  Du  Tertr^a  Oratory,  how  would  it  pleasure  itself  wid^ 
a  breathing,  or  two  upon  so  faur  a  come  i  But  enowh^  if  nor  too 
touch  of  what  is  vnaeccbBaryi  and  widi  tbo  dvte  foUowiog  en- 
quhriea,  I  close  dda  first  part. 


CHAP.  3L 

Of  ^Ar  BriMUB&rgmn,  Parnn  Brocugi^   and  Inf^td  npcn 

ifUercstm 

Pfaat  assertion^  The  Bristol-Bargahi  no  Usory.  The  reaibti  is, 
that  the  gain  made  by  it  is  not  for  lenditig,  bttt  a  real  purchase  ^ 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  for  a  set  number  of  yoata.  .  And  diough  the 
interest  by  the  seller's  industry,  may  come  to  more  than  five  or 
fix  per  cent«  this  cannot  make  it  Uauiy,  odierwise  die  profit  made 
by  4reIKng  and  buying,  which  in  a  year,  may  excoiHi  tKrenty,  woaU 
be  tf  soty,  to  dit  demuction  of  tnAc. 
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Second  assertion.    The  Bristol-bargain,  as  represented,  is  botk 
just  and  commendable. 

The  bargain  as  proposed  to  me  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  this  : 
'five  hundred  pounds  then  running  at  six  per  cent,  was  given  for 
an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly,  the  space  of 
seven. years.  I  then  thought  it  safe  in  conscience,  and  still  do,  the 
more  that  I  hear  it  is  warranted  by  law ;  for  it  contains  the  requt- 
sit  of  equality  between  the  price  and  what  is  boughf,  so  that  it  is 
guilty  of  no  injustice ;  it  is  not  purely  for  lending,  so  that  it  is  free 
from  Usury.  It  is  true,  the  purchaser  by  putting  out  the  hundred 
pounds  yearly  paid  him  iUj  upon  the  expiring  of  seven  years,  reim- 
burses his  capital,  and  comes  to  gain  three  hundred,  and  thirty 
pounds  and  somewhat  more,  but  this,  without  the  least  oppression 
of  the  seller,  who,  I  suppose,  takes  the  principal,  in  order  to  make 
a  purchase,  or  the  paying  a  debt ;  and  not  able  to  pay  in  the  whole- 
at  once,  is  eased  by  paying  in  yearly  a  hundred,  and  the  last  two 
bundred,.paid  in  lieu  ol  interest,  falls  short  by  ten  of  the  current 
interest  at  six  per.  cent.  So  that  albeit  the  purchaser  may  gain  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  above  die  current  interest,  the  seller 
of  the  annuity  gives  less  by  ten,  and  by  consequence  the  bargain  is 
commendable. 

Third  assertion.  Pawn*  Brocage  not  to  be  excused  from 
Usury. 

By  Pawhrbrocage,  I  understand  not,  the  taking  a  pawn  for  seen- 
rity    of  ordinary:  interest  without  power  of  alienating   the  said  . 
pawn ;  but  in  the  assertion  I  mean  the  practice  of  taking  more 
than  the  usual  and  that  monthly,  under  forfeiture  of  the  pawn, 
in  ctse  of  £aiilure.  .  This  I  take  to  be  Usury ;  my  reasons  are  : 

First,  it  is  expressly  against  law,  so  that  the  general  agreement 
which  justifies  the  common  way  of  putting  out  mony  is  against 
Pawn-brocage. 

Secondly,  the  overplus  a  Pawn-broker  takes,  other  titles  being 
fully  recompensed^  is  presumed. to  be  taken  purely  for  lending. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  "poorer  sort  whjch 
Fawn-brokiers  prey  upon,  exacting  no  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  often  more,  to  the  great  oppression  of  their  poor  brethren, 
which  is  the  very  notion  of  Usury  delivered  in  scripture. 

Fourthly,  Pawn-brokers  are  so  insured  of'  their  principal  /by 
pawn,  that  the  title  of  its  danger,  and  trouble  in  recovering  it,  aUnost 
wholly  vanishes.  But  emergent  damage,  and  cessation  of  lucre^ 
still  remain. 

Ans,.  Grant  they  do,  which  brokers  themselves  know  best,  yet 
the  danger  of  principal  equalling  both,  and.  ceasing,  either  Pawn- 
brokers are  bound  to  take  but  half  interest  upon  those  considera-. 
tions,  or  others  may  take  the  double  for  the  dnnger  of  the  princi- 
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pal ;  but  this  would  be  judged  extortion,  Pawn-brocage  therefore 
can  be  no  better. 

*  In  favour  of  Pavm-brocage,  presidents  are  taken  from  the 
Mounts,  as  they  are  called  of  piety,  erectied  in  most  Catholic  cities, 
iand  approved  of  by  the  see  apostolic,  as  receiving  something  more 
than  current  interest  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers  andi 
other  requisits  to  that  pious  work* 

Ans.  The  disparity  is  great.  First  its  no  good  consequence 
from  public  to  private  authority,  for  were  it,  whatever  the  public 
acts,  each  particular  might  presume  to  do,  to  a  confusion  of  order 
-and  justice.  For  eitample,  vindicative  justice  as  incumbent  to  the 
public^  is  a  virtue,  yet  no  good  president  for  a  private  man  to  re- 
venge himself,  this  being  reserved  from  him  as  an  incompetent 
judge.  It*doth  not  follow  then,  that  Pawn-brocage  practised  by 
those  Mounts,  and  administred  by  the  public,  may  be  put  in  use 
by  every  particular,  avarice  being  as  dangerous  a  passion,  and  as 
blind  as  revenge. 

Secondly,  those  Mounts  are  to  take  no  more  than  what  is  precise^ 
ly  necessary  to  uphold  them  for  relief  of  die  poor,  without  making 
the  least  gain  to  themselves.  Pawn-brokers  aim  at  raising  fortunes.  - 

•  Thirdly,  it  ensues  that  Pawn-brokers  are  an  agrievance  to  the 
poor  J  whereas  those  Mounts  are  an  ease  from  the  double,  treble, 
and  more,  which  by  Jews,  and  Jewish  brokers,  would  be  exacted 
bf  them.  They  were  named  Mounts  from  the  bulk  of  mony  le^ 
vied  by  the  prince,  magistrat,  or  charitable  contributions  of  piety 
from  the  end  they  were  founded,  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Fourthly.  If  after  a  year,  which  is  the  space  given  to  redeem  the 
pawn,  the  pawn  be  sold,  satisfaction  being  made  for  principal 
and  interest,  the  surplus  is  to  be  restored  to  the  borrower.  How 
well  this  is  performed  by  Pawn-brokers,  let  their  conscience  tell. 
However,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  ought  not  to  be 
their  own  dealers,  and  take  advantage  from  the  misery  of  the  poor; 
For  this  reason  I  apprehend  Leo  X.  with  the  approoation  of  the 
Lateran  council,  held  by  his  appointment,  requires  the  confirmation 
of  the  See  Apostolic,  to  the  erecting  the  said  Mounts.  On 
what  authority  then  can  Pawn-brokers  rely,  who  not  only  act 
without  it,  but  consequently  against  it,  and  our  national  laws  ^ 
So  that  reason  and  authority  duly  considered,  our  assertion  holds. 

Fourth  assertion  ."Interest  upon  interest,  as  the  worda  sound  de-^ 
clares  itself  IJsury,  they  importing  double  interest,  for  one  and  the 
same  principal,  which  is  exaction. 

But  the  case  may  be  stated  thus,  a  year's  int;erest  for  example  of 
twenty  pounds  is  due.  Now  in  case  of  non-payment,  can  the  cre- 
ditor demand  new  interest  for  what  is  unpayed  from  the  tijne  it 
was  due  ^ 
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4m^  yiiif^^n^itsff  9t  tbc^  due  tiooe  iim»p4^  mt  }m  wtetciBt» 

but  Yoluntarily  lets  it  run  on  by  way  of  iForbeannce,^li0  CfiQ  dqpn^ 
iSid^huag,  ^y  i;<49Qn  (be  fiooFliesivasqe,,  aa  ,beiiig.Q£  bis  omn  fxi^c  will,  in- 
ye^Mthe  Aatrure  o£  a  ^t,  foe  wbi<^a»suchi  notching  can  be  reqjuke^ 
^,  90  to  taike  ii^teif^  £pr  wbat  still  teoiwia  inte^f  ^  ail' never  hffi^ 
if^  b^eu  (OD^eutediiM^a^priAcipalk  wpiUd  ^  ysnry.  ^ui  suppoii^ 
the  creditor  in  due  time  call  for  his  ijjyteir^,  a«d  by  agreeiMOt  m^ 
tb^  4ebX9i;>  in  pbc;e  oiE  i^e^wg  it,  coayei;t8,it:  ii3«o  a  princif^  I 
s^  PQ  Usu^  in  it^for  as, he  m^jjom  another  ^uiu  to,the  foiimer^^ 
b^^  J9;i^y  the  ifl^eire^t  '9i  aiyd.the^  comdecation  la  be  had  fo;  it^  caiwojt 
]^e  sai4 1^  be  intere^  M^m^  i^t9re6si;9,l^t  apa»  whan  wais  iuxeresjt, 
a94  i^  ^w  bef^QAie  9  p^^^ipah 
^hat  if  the  d^b^r  b«m[  quitted  iipoxi,  leffwe  to  na.y  whajt  is 

A^s.  Tbe  c^k^  is  the  «wie.  For  fi^om  the  tiioe  it  is  chaHeog^ 
t^e  debtor  if^,  m  U9ju^  detainer  of  what  would  be  a  principal  i^ 
the  creditor's  hands,  and  capable  of  improving;  now  the  lo^c^of 
the  said  iinprov^ment  .is  to  be  made  good. 

Wherefore  the  civil  law  di9lsing4|ishes^  Usiry  of  pi^re  gain  fQf 
lendii^,  and  Usury  of  compensation*  The  &FSt  is  ever  forbiddefti 
;^e  second  is  allowed  of  (L.  S0<;iD9)»  ff.  i»ro  socio.) :  ^T^here  if  a 
pantner  defers^  to.  pay  in  due  time  biaJeUow^partm^r,  it  is  thus  de!- 
fiided :  *^  Usura^.  qpoque  pnestare  debet^  sed  non  quasi  Usu^as,  sed 
t^iioi  socii  interest,  nywam  esffi  a^dhihuis^e,*  He  iiiust  also  p^y 
Crsury>  HQt  asr  Vsury,  but  because  it  concerns  a  partner  that  he 
should  not  ^u^«r  by  delay,  a^d  L.  Usuras  Cod.  de  XJsiiris..  ^  Coglir 
tuf  emptor  q^i  ui,  solustiopis  qiQra  est  Usuras  insuper  sobrere  ve^di- 
tori."  The  buyer  who  defers  payment,  i^to  pay  over  and  ahpye 
in^eiiest  .to  the  seller. 

^oj^wi^tanding  what  has  been  said,  if  we  haiie  any  pecidlar 
t;^!Rr  against  taking  interest  for  what  was  interest,  I  think  it  nQt,sa& 
in  con^cWnce  to  require  it:  Law  being  a  rule  of  property  and  conse- 
quently }mt  gain*  And  there  may  be  just  reason  for  the  law's  fpr* 
bidding  it,  viz.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of  families  which  certainly 
attends  ^nch  as  eitj^er  cannot,  or  neglect  to  pay  the  first  interests 
For  the  burden  of  a  njew  payment  coming  upon  them,  will  rendet 
them  less  able  to  pay  the  second. 

.  Having  performer!  I  hope  as  far  as  necessary,  tlie  first  pait  of 
my  task,  in  clearing  the  putting  out  mony  at  use,  from  the  foul 
SCi^ndal  of  Usury,  by  confronting  it  with  the  law  of  nature,*as. 
interpreted  by  divines  and  lawyers,  I  conclude  with  an  answer  tQ 
the  complJ»inf  of  Dh  Ter^re:  that  if  divers  by  taking  up  mwyt 
4wl»th«n)seLves  into. poverty,  others  by  putting  out,  forfeit ^eir  pxiHr 
fiipal,it  is  th»:  faul^  of  parriculars,  ai^d  no  want  of  provision,  in  thf? 
law,  which  by  moderating  interest  provides  for  the  first  a^^OMt^eiOr 
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often  tb^  imdoiqg  qf  aniqtiifr.  O^e  t||  ukir^  up  mony  cVwrs 
hi$  t^t^  and  {Keyeota  gr«at  n^is^bio^,  c^  If^imiU  Im  mlwig  ti«4e 
wkvsffM^P^\  apQtliei^  r^Qu)49i^lii«  4i9bt9i&  tW  f tobr  ia  noi» in 
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PART  II. 

OF  THE  CASE  AS  TO  SCRIPTUIIE. 

CHAP.  XI* 

Vsuty,  cimi4pred  «$  tq  ijui  Old  T^(m^' 

Tns  reTerence  and  compliance  due  to  Qqd*^  word  in  HqIjt  Wiiity 
tak^s  pla^e  of  all  vea^ona  and  au^bo^t^  hitherto  made  «$e  of,  nor 
can  atty  liUQian  law  or  custo^u  dipiigb.  seesuflgly  tending  to  tlie 
public  welfare  be  of  force^  in  opposition  tp  divine  comoism.  For^ 
as  Tertullian  solidly  determines,  «  Ad  exhibitionem  operia  prior 
est  majestaa  diving  potestatist  prior  est  auct;oritas  imperantis,  quam 
utilitas  servientis."  Tha  majesty  of  divine  power,  tbe  coounaadiog 
ai^bojrity,  prei^edes  the  utility  <»  him  that  serves.  It  iabut  ration^ 
iherefore,  that  I  should  confer  wh^  has  been  sai4i  with  diost  texts 
qC  scpptttre>  in  which  XX^ury  is  cp^jd^eiimed*.  . 
To  the  explaining  how  far  they  felate  tp  QMUr  ca$«« 
IIV  first  passage  is,  ]&^p4.  22.  v.  25.  ^  Si  pecuniam  Biutua9i»'^ 
fcc.  If  thoi^  lendest  niony  to  any  of  my  peoplje  being  pooc^  that 
dwelleth  with  th/ee,  thou  sba^t  npt  urg9  tbep^  aa  an  exactor,  aor 
opjoress  them  with  uf^ries.  The  second  is  Levit.  cap.  2j5.  v.  95. 
<«  3i  atten^atua,"  jf  c«  U  thy  brother  b^  impoverisb/ed  and  weak  of 
band,  and  thou  recetv^st  him  as  a  stranger  and  sojourner,  aad  he 
iiv9  with  thee,  take  no  Usury.  And  ver*  21.  Thou  shalt  not  give 
bin^  thy  moi^y  tp  Usury,  and  an  overplus  of  the  fruits  thou  unit 
no^  ex^act  of  bim^  The  tbild  isDeut.  c.  23.  v»  19.  «^Non  foeneaa* 
beris  firatri  tup,''  ^p.  Tbo^  shalt  npt  lend  to  thy  brother.mm»jr 
to  Usury,  nor  com,  t^  wf  o^r  tibiiig,  but  to  a.strangiMr.  This 
ist  ^^t«¥ar  |4M6f  l(fi|  left  in^  kh,  km  toiidme  Usury. 
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The  two  first  J>lace»  are  but  an  explanation  of  the  law'  of  natute, 
both  conditional,  and  no  absolute  command.  The  condition  is,  « if 
thou  lend,"  which  implies  not  so  much  as  a  precept  of  lending,  fiut 
that  is  not  all ;  the  conditbn  required  to  the  giult  of  Usury,  as  the 
words  he,  is  not  merely  of  lending,  but  lending  to  the  poor,  and 
wea^k  of  hand,  viz.  not  able  to  work ;  from  them  to  take  more  than 
was  lent,  is  oppression,  prohibited  under  the  notion.  Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  them. 

To  the  poor,  little  suffices  for  their  present  wants,  and  to  require 
sole  repayment  of  them,  is  more  than  to  take  interest  for  greater 
sums  n:om  the  sufficient.  The  law  therefore  aims  not  the  least  at 
the  case  we  are  in  -,  for  who  puts  out  mony  to  poor  and  weak  of 
hand  ?  Few  or  none.  And  yet  the  law  condemns  only  such  of  in- 
humanity as  do,  by  stiling  this  Usury,  Neshec,  a  ravenous  bite, 
t>r  the  bite  of  a  dog  \  a  name  perfectly  misbecoming  the  practice  of 
putting  out  money,  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned.  And  no 
wonder  if  Usury,  as  expressed  in  law,  grounded  so  just  a  detesta- 
tion of  it  in  holy  fathers,  moving  them  to  so  frequent  and  vehement 
invectives  against  it.'  The  plainness  of  the  expression  in  the  law, 
has  encouraged  some  to  fix  all  Usury  upon  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  would  incline  me  to  do  the  same,  did  not  evidence  of  rea- 
son>  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  extend  its  notion  yet  farther,  to 
a  gain  made  purely- for  lending. 

The  third  place  in  Deuteronomy,  though  somewhat  varying  in 
words,  contains  no  more  than  the  former.  This  I  make  out  -,  first, 
from  die  title,  occasion,  and  scope  of  the  book ;  secondly,  from  the 
text  i(self« 

The  title  of  the  book  given  by  the  Rabbins,  is  Misne,  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  Deuteronomium,  signifying 
a  second  law  \  not  as  different  from  the  former,  published  on  Mount 
Sina,  but  as  being  a  repetition  of  it.  See  Theodoret.  q.  1.  in  Deut. 
S.  Austine.  q.  49.  S.  Athanasius,  in  Synopsi.  S.  Jerome  words 
it  thus :  <<  Deuteronomium  2da  lex,  et  evangelicse  legis  prefigura- 
tio,  nonne  sic  habet  ea  quae  prima  -sunt,  ut  tamen  nova  sint  omnia 
de  veteribus  ?"  Deuteronomy  prefiguring  the  evangelical  law,  hath 
it  not  the  first  things  after  such  a  manner,  that  of  old,  they  seem 
new  ?  And  this  by  reason  of  the  different  and  statelier  tone  Moises 
takes  in  this  book;  when  after  forty  years  travel  and  glorious 
achievements,  being  upon  his  departure  for  a  better  life,  he,  to 
a  hew  people,  their  progenitors  being  deceased,  makes  a  second 
promulgation  of  the  law,  but  more  emphatically  to  ratify  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  that  people.  By  the  title  therefore  of  the 
book,  its  occasion  and  intent,  the  law  written  in  it,  in  substancle 
varies  nothing  from  itself  given  in  ^e  former. 

This  secondly  is  made  out  Ucm  the  text  itself^  For  the  negative, 
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«f  'Shou  shalt  not  lend  to  Usury,"  is  no  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
conditional :  "  If  thou  lend,  thou  shalt  not  take  Usury."  And  so  h  is 
coincident  with  the  former.  Whether  this  law  were  only  judicial, 
as  the  knights  will  have  it,  proper  to  the  Jews;  or  moral,  extending 
itself  to  all  mankind — I  examin  not ;  bul;  supposing  it  moral,  yet  it 
nothing  affects  the  case  of  putting  out  inony  'without  oppression 
or  injury.  ^ 

The  law  thus  expounded  J  affords  us,  in  few  words,  a  general  and 
true  construction  to  the  many  and  vehement  expressions  of  the  pro- 
phets against  Usury.  For  the  prophets,  though  inspired  to  be  the 
preachers,  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  yet  they  were  no  givers  of  a 
new  law ;  wherefore  our  Saviour,  Matt.  22.  puts  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  Usury  therefore  with  them,  hiust 
signify  no  more  than  what  is  written  in  the  words  of  the  law. 
According  to  these,  St.  Basil  glosses  the  5th  verse  of  the  14th 
Psalm  J  and  David  in  the  7l8t  Psalm,  ver.  13.  by  the  words,  «*He 
shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,"  gives  us  the  sense  of  the  following 
verse,  <^  From  Usury  and  iniquity  he  shall  redeem  their  souls ;"  as 
Psalm  54?.  he  joins  "Usury  with  Guile." 

Neither  doth  the  place  in  Ezek.  c.  18.  much  exag^rated  to  little 
purpose  by  Du  Tertre,  express  any  thing  not  mentioned  in  the  law  ; 
for  that  "  more"  or."  increase"  there  mentioned,  ai>jd  in  other  places, 
is  the  same  specified  in  the  law,  for  Usury,  forbidden  underthe  pro- 
pier  name  of  Neshec ;  and  the  milder  of  Tarbith  or  increase,  given  it 
by  the  Jews,  tas' was  remarked  in  the  second  chapter."  An  honest  in- 
crease, and  upon  ju$t  considerations,  is  no  where  blamed. 

Christ  indeed,  to  whom  all  power  was  given,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law,  and  some  judicial  of  the  Old 
^stament,  might  have  established  a  peculiar  as  to  the  present  case; 
but  his  divine  wisdom  left  things  as  to  that  point  in  the  state  they 
were;  declaring  only  when  questioned  by  a  saucy  doctor,  Matt.  22. 
«*  that  on  charity,  the  whole  law  depended,  and  the  prophets."  So 
that  if  the  putting  out  mony  be  no  aggrievance,  by  consequence 
not  against  charity,  as  to  law  and  prophets  it  rests  good. 


CHAf*.  XII. 

Usury  considered  as  to  the  New  Testament, 

,  The  single  text,  making  to  the  present  purpose,  ia  Luke,  c.  6. 
V.  35.  *  mutuum  date  nihil  inde  sperantes.  Lend,  hoping  nothing 
thereby.'  This  piassag^,  however  so  much  insisted  upon,  gives  little 
a3sista»nce  to  such  a^  are  averse  to  the  putting  out  mony  at  uae.  Our 
NO.  XXI.  Pum.  VOL.  XI.  •  N 
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Saviour  in  that  chapter  iotermixing  many  things  of  counsel. widi 
others  of  precept,  be  pleased  to  peruse  it«  This  saying,  diirines 
hcM  to  be  only  of  counsicl,  and  the  conjunction  of  lending^  with 
otner  works,  which  are  not  of  precept,  is  no  feeble  ccmfirmation  of 
it.  Verse  29.  it  is  said:  <  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one 
cheek,  offer  also  the  other.'  And  verse  30.  <  Give  to  every  man  diii( 
asketh.'  This  lays  no  obligation  of  giving  \  no  more  dom  the  first 
of  lending.    , 

Besides,  reason  dictates  the  proposition  to  be  capable  of  re-? 
strictioi^  For  though  a  lender  be  bound  to  hope  no  increase  by 
lending,  he  may  hope  for  a  requital  of  gratitude,  friendship^  or  a 
like  return  \  this  indeed  as  being  of  less  perfection,  than  to  hope 
it. from  Grod,  we  are  counselled  to  abstain  from,  by  hoping  nothing 
from  man.  Otherwise,  why  might  not  the  unnamed  contract,  <  do 
ut  des4  I  give  to  be  given  to, '  as  well  hold  good,  being  autho- 
rised by  Qirist  in  tlie  sanje  chapter,  if  words  ^  taken  as  Mrritcen  ^ 
<  Give,  and  it  shall  be  pven  to  you  ?'  ♦ 

But  no  need  of  all  this.  The  particle  thereby  moderates  and 
restrains  the  negative  /io/Azng/  so  that  the  words  of  Christ,  as  I  ap* 
prehendf  contain  both  counsel  and  precept ;  counsels  in  the  affir- 
mative part ;  lend  out  of  the  case  of  necessity,  in  case  of  necessity  % 
precept,  and  prohibition  in  the  negative  part,  hoping  nothing  there-, 
py,  viz.  for  lendmg* 

Three  other  places  in  the  New  Testament  present  themselves* 
The  first.  Matt.  25^  v.  27.  in  the  parabJe  of  the  talents :  <  Thou. 
oughtest  therefore,'  says  the  Lord,  to  the  idle  servant,  *  to  have  put 
my  mony  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at  my  coming,  I  should  have 
received  mine  own*,  with  Usury.'  The  second  is,  Luke  19.  v.  28. 
where  the  noble  man,  to  the  same  purpose  utters  himself,  <  Where- 
fore then  gavest^not  thou  my  mony  into  the  banks,  that  at  my 
coming,  I  might  have  required  mine  own  with  Usury  V 

My  intent  goes  no  farther  than  to  shew  by  these  parables,  how 
the  putting  out  mony  at  use  was  customary  among  the  Jews.;  a 
parable  being  :  the  application  of  a  well  known  thing,  as  the  putting 
out  mony  was,  to  a  less  known,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
parable  moreover  represents  unto  us  a  twofold  gain :  the  one  of 
trade,  the  other  by  putting  out  mony  at  use.  The  omission  of 
this,  as  cbvious-amlof  less  trouble,  as  also  less  profit,  is  reproached 
to  the  idle  servant ;  Usury  in  that  place,  being  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  as  interpreters  observe.  It  having  then  been  a  custom  of 
the  Jews,  to  put  out  mony,  had  it  been  Usury  so  to  do,  expressly 
against  law ;  Christ  so  zealous  in  the  reform  of  other  disorders,^ 
bad  never  passed  so  great. an  one  in  silence. 

The  third  place,  Matt.  21.  and  Jo.  2.  relating  the  execution  done 
by  our  Saviour  upon  the  bankers  in  the  temple^  has  scarce  a  sha^^ 
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t}0i|.oC  difficulty;  that  comportment  of  his,  having  proceeded  from 
the  abhorrenfp  not  of  Usury,  but  of  the  profanation  of  the  temple, 
2(S  appears  from  his  words,  «  Make  not  the  house  of  my  father,- a 
house  of  trading.' 

St.  Paul  in  his  first  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  6.  in  the  number 
of  the  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  specifies  thieves  and 
avaricious^  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  putters  out  of  mony ;  the 
true  sin  of  Usury  being  comprehended  in  theft  and  avarice.  For 
avarice  is  the  parent  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  other  unlawful  deal« 
ing3,  and  therefore  extortioners  are  named  there.  For  such  is  the 
violence  of  avarice,  where  it  reigns,  that  it  murders  all  thoughts  of 
charity,  and  breeds  such  a  passion  for  lucre,  that  it  catches  at  all 
means,  just  or  unjust  \  and  one  of  its  proper  effects,  quei^tionlessy  is 
Usury*  A  disposition  of  this  nature,  constitutes  an  habitual  Usurer ; 
its  execution,  an  actual. ' 

More  than  this  is  not  to  be  culled  out  of  scripture,  as  to  the  true 
conception  of  Usury,  so  frec|uently.and  severely  reproved  by  Holy 
Fathers ;  out  of  whom  Monsieur  Du  .Tertre  has  handed  the 
choicest  places  to  me.  Wherefore,  my  next  work  is,  to  give  theni 
their  true  construction,  that  by  mistake,  they  may  not  work  upon 
the  weaker. 


PART  III. 

OF  THE  CASE,  AS  TO  CHURCH. 
Testimonies  of  Fatliers,  Cotmcils,  and  Popes,  answered. 

CHAP.  XIII. 
Citations  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  beyond  all  doubt,  Holy  Fathers  were  given  to  the  Church  for 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  and  true  sense  of  scripture  \  so  the 
practice  of  the  church  interprets  them  •,  and  is  to  be  their  final  rule 
and  judge,  as  well  as  ours.  Some  things  are  spoken  by  them  ora- 
tor-like, others  dogmatically.  Dictates  of  the  first  nature,  are  no 
ways  obligatory;  sayings  of  the  second  are  yet  no  farther  binding 
than  the  church  accepts  of  them.  I  say  not  this,  tnat  I  meet  with 
any  one  quotation  that  condemns  the  common  practice  j  but  only. 
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to  give  a  true  account^  how  far  their  authority  reaches.  They  gfhe* 
rally  run  down  Usury,  viz.  either  taking  interest  iwr  lending,  or 
extortion..  And  he  that  puts  out  his  mony  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
cannot  be  said  to  receive  meerly  for  lending,  or  to  extort. 

A  regard  also  is  to  be  had,  to  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  writ;  mony  then  running  at  cent,  per  cent,  and  heathen- 
ish customs,  of  exacting  upon  the  poor,  still  being  in  vogue.  These 
reasons  might  influence  their  zeal,  and  give  fire  to  their  vehement 
expressions  \  and  though  a  chief  respect  is  to  be  had  to  the  primi- 
tive doctors  of  the  church,  yet  we  are  not  to  lose  the  esteem  due 
to  those  who,  according  to  the  apostle,  God  has  placed  in  his  church, 
from  time  to  time,  to  succeed  diem ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  slighted, 
with  the  lessening  character,  of  a  few  Casuists,  as  Du  Tertre 
makes  bold  to  do.  The  Casuists,,  are  deyines,  neither  a  few,  but 
the  greatest  part,  and  the  learnedst,  on  which  we  ground  ourselves, 
as  to  the*case. 

The  Holy  Father,  most  quoted,  is  St.  Amb.  in  his  book  upon 
Tobias.  The  title  of  his  14th  chap,  is  <  de  tlsura  divina  lege  pro- 
hibita,'  of  Usury  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  There  he  thus  de- 
fines :  *  Quodcunque  sorti  accedit,  Usura  est,  quod-  velis  ei  nomen 
injiponas.'  Whatever  accrues  to  the  principal,  is  Usury,  call  it  as 
.  you  please ;  and  in  the  following  chapter  expounding  that  passage 
of  Deut.  .<  Non  feneraberis  fratri  tuo  sed  alieno,'  Thou  sfialt  not 
lend  mony  for  Usury  to  thy  brother,  but  to  the  stranger.  /  Quis 
erat,'  says  he,  « Tunc  Alienegena,  nisi  Amalec,  nisi  Amor- 
rhaeusi  nisi  hostis?  Ibi  Usuram  exige,  cui  merito  nocerede^ 
sideras,  cui  jure  infer untur  arma  huic  legitime  incficatur  Usura. 
Ab  hoc  Usuram  exige,  quem  non  sit  crimen  occidere;  Ubi  jus  bel- 
li, ibi  etiam  jus  Usurse.'  Who  was  then  the  stranger,  but  Amalec, 
but  the  Amorrhseans,  but  an  enemy  ?  From  him  who  justly  thou 
desires  to  harm,  exact  Usury. — Take  Usury  from  him,  who  it  is 
not  a  crime  to  kill. — Where  there  is  right  to  war,  there,  there  is 
right  to  Usury.  So  far  St.  Amb.  after  his  eloquent  manner,  in  a 
transport  of  zeal  \  for  these  words  of  his  contain  much  matter  of 
dispute.  As  for  example  ;.  he  restrains  the  word  stranger,  to  sole' 
enemies,  which  argues  not  so  strict  a  discourse.  Nor  do  any  as  I 
know  hold  it  lawful  to  take  Usury  from  an  enemy.  But  to  examine 
each  particular  of  the  passage. 

The  first,  whatever  accrues  to  the  principal  is  Usury,  must 
either  be  understood  with  St.  Basil,  of  an  increase  extorted  upon 
the  poor,  or  as  divines  commonly  do,  of  an  increase  meerly  for  lend- 
ing. Wherefore  Lancelot,  by  Du  Tertre,  so  highly  commended, 
lib.  4.  of  his  Institutions.  «  Titulo  Sept.  de  Usuris.'  Thus  defines 
Usury  :  *  Usura  est  quidquid  ultra  sortem  mutuatam  percipituf.' 
Whatever  is  received  above  the  principal  lent,  is  Usury.     Now  that 
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tUs  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  Saint,  I  prove  it  from^he  title  of 
the  chap,  which  is  of  Usury,  &c. .  But  no  Usury  but  in  one  of  those 
two  ways ;  therefore  the  increase  the  Saint  speaks  of,  must  be  in  one 
of  the  said  ways.-  If  the  place  be  not  thus  expounded,  it  fails  of  truth. 
A  free  acknowledgement,  made  by  he  borrower,  accrues  to  the 
principal,  is  it  Usury  ?  And  though  in  the  banks  of  Rome,  it  be  not 
in  the  power' of  him  that  puts,  out  his  mony,  to  call  it  in  at  pleasure  ; 
yet  it  lying  safe,  and  the  principal  remaining  still  his,  the  interest 
accrues  to  the  principal;  and  will  any  one  presume'to  condemn  the 
said  mounts  of  Usury  ?  . 

The  second  place,  may  be  retorted  against  the  alledger.  The 
Usury  S.  Amb.  speaks  of,  is  paralleled  to  killing,  consequently 
to  the  greatest  blow,  to  be  given  by  an  enemy ;  such  may  be  heavy 
extortion,  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  a  treacherous  exacting  in- 
terest, for  what  was  lent  \  but  nothing  of  this,  in  our  case,  sustained 
by  mutual  conveniency.  Suppose  the  Amalecites  or  Amorrhaans, . 
had  made  some  constitution  among  them,  of  giving  five  or  six  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  ease  o£  the  indebted,  who  other- 
wise would  be  exposed  to  much  greater  damages,  and  for. other 
ends  tending  to  the  publick.  good;  would  the  Jews,  by  placing 
nionys  in  their  hands,  have  made  a  bloody  war  upon  them  r  Would 
they  have  put  them  to  slaughter  ?  Would  they  in  the  least  have 
injured  them  ?  Surely  no,  It  is  violent  then,  to  inforce  those  say- 
ings upon  the  case  before  us.     .  ^ 

To  S.  Amb.  succeeds  S.  Jerom,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  18 
chap,  of  Ezekiel,  where  having  declared,  that  Usury  is  not  only  for 
jnony,  but  als6  for  other  consumptible  goods ;  he  exemplifies  it  in , 
seed  time,  in  corn  •,  in  which  occasion,  one.  lends  ten  bushels,  to. re- 
ceive fifteen  at  harvest,  and  this  by  way  of  charity.  The  Saint  thus 
insults  their  usurious  hypocrisy.  <  Respondeat  enim  nobis  brevi- 
ter  fenerator  misericors ;  utrum  habenti  dederit,  ah  non  habenti  ? 
Si  habenti,  utique  dare  non  debuerat  •,  sed  dedit  quasi  non  habenti, 
ergo  quare  plus  exigit,  quasi  ab  habente  V  Let  the  merciful  usu- 
rer, answer  us  in  short,  whether  he  gave  to  one  that  has,  or  to  one 
that  has  not  ?  If  to  one  that  has,  he  ought  not  to  have  given  it,  if  to 
him  that  has  not,  why  exacts  he  more  from  him,  as  from  one  that  has  ? 

St.  Jerom's  ironical  challenge  given  to  an  usurer,  reflects  not  upon 
the  putting  out  mony,  as  is  clear.  By  one  that  has,  and  one  that 
has  not,  he  means  rich  and  poor ;  as  to  rich,  no  occasion  for  lend- 
ing, as  to  poor,  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  rich.  This  is  the 
whole  strength  of  the  dilemma,  which  seems  rather  to  allow  taking 
interest  of  the.  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor  -,  for  could  interest  be  re- 
ceived from  neither,  how  would  that  instance  hold,  good  ?  « Or  why 
exacts  he  more  from  him  that  has  not,  as  if  he  were  one  that  has  ?* 
It  also  deserves  reflection,  that  the  more  exacted  of  the  poor,  was 
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no  less  thmn  50  per  cent,  or  by  such  as  thought  themselves  mast 
just,  as  the  Saint  expresses  it,  25.  And  this  for  com,  whicK  could 
have  rendered  its  owner,  who  had  it  to  spare,  no  more  than  the 
jaiarket  price  ;  whereas  mony  is  highly  improvable.  Let  some  of 
fiur  country  usurers  therefore,  answer  the  second  part.  With  what 
conscience  do  you  exact  the  more,  for  what  you  lend,  and  that  only 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the 
poor? 

Again  by  the  word  giving,  he  may  nnie^n  leniting  y  this  being  a 
sort  of  gift,  and  then  St.  Jerom  instances  well,  be  ought  not  to  have 
ient,  to  one  that  has,  since  the  obligation  of  lending,  is  grounded 
^on  our  neighbour's  necessity.  And  what  doth  this  concern  us? 
For  dbougli  there  be  no  occasion  of  lending,  there  may  be  just  cause 
of  putting  out  mony,  and  placing  it  with  such  as  think  it  but  rea- 
sonable to  pay  the  lawful  interest. 

The  third  is  S.  Austine,  upon  the  S6th  Ps.  Coac.  3.  He  writes 
in  this  manner :  <  Si  fceneraveris  homini  id  est  mutuam  pecuniam 
dederis,'  &c.  If  you  lendunony  to  a  man,  from  "wdiom  you  hope  to 
receive  increase,  or  more,  than  you  gave  hirn,  be  it  corn,  oil,  &c. 
you  are  an  usurer,  to  be  disapproved,  and  not  praised  :  mark  what 
the  usurer  does,  he  will  give  less,  to  receive  more. 

A.  S.  Austine  plainly  tells  us,  what  Usury  is,  and  only  confirms 
the  common  definition ;  Usury,  says  he,  is  a  will  of  giving  less  to 
receive  more ;  and  that  you  may  not  mistake,  what  he  means  by ' 
giving,  it  is  lending,  as  the  preceding  words  make  out;  <If  you  lend 
a  man.'  By  S.  Austin  then  is  defined  an  usurer,  who  for  lending 
will  have-  more,  than  he  lent.  And  he  who  gainsays  this,  knows 
«ot  the^  nature  of  Usury. 
,  These  are  the  diree  doctors.  Monsieur  Du  Tertre  thought  fit  to 
select  from  among  the  Latins,  out  of  which,  a  place  or  two  more 
I  have  omitted  for  brevity  sake,  as  having  their  answer  in  what  ha« 
been  said. 

CHAP.  XIV. 
Authorities  of  Qreek  Fathers^  answered. 

To  like  three  Latins,  are  joined  three  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Do 
Tertre,  concluding  in  S.  Austin's  words :  <  Quomodo  verba  scrip** 
tura  intellexerunt  sancti,  sic  utique  intelligenda  sunt.'  Words  of 
scripture  are  to  be  understood,  as  the  Saints  understood  them.  By 
Saints,  S.  Austine,  without  doubt,  means  the  unanimous  consent 
of  fathers,  and  not  a  few  dubious  sentences. 

I  begin  with  tiie  author  of  the  imperfect  work,  Hom.  98.  upon 
St.  Matthew ;  though  cited  last>  as  arguing  closer  dian  the  othet 
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,*wo.  To  reflect  upon  th6  author's  gnik  of  heresie  in  st>toe  pa«- 
«ages^  I  take  to  be  little  to  the  purpose  ;  but  I  weigh  his  r-eason. 
He  enlarges  himself  upon  the  difierence  between  letting  of  latidSi 
and  letting  of  mony.  First,  *  Quoniam  pecunia,^  non  ad  aliquem 
usutn  disposita  est,'  &c.  Mony  is  not  ordered  to  any  use,  as  a  field, 
but  only  to  be  the  price  of  things  in  buying  and  selling.  Secondly, 
He  that  hires  a  piece  of  lan^,  or  house,  has  the  fruits  of  the  land,  or 
conveniency  of  lodging  j  so  that  it  is  an  exchange  of  gain  for  gain* 
But  if  you  retain  your  mony,  it  fruits  you  nothing.  Thirdly,  lands 
or  houses  decay  with  use,  morty  when  it  is  lent  neither  diminishes, 
nor  deteriorates. 

Ans.  Authority  grounded  upon  reason,  goes  no  fairther  than  the 
ground  it  builds  upon ;  wherefore,  answering  reason,  I  satisfy  au- 
thority. To  the  first  it  is  granted,  That  th6  use  of  mony,  and  ^ 
field,  much  differ.  Mony  of  itself  produces  nothing ;  a  field  of 
its  own  nature  is  fruiWul ;  the  use  of  mony  is,  to  be  the  price  of 
things  ;  the  use  of  a  field  n  not ;  yet  in  this  they  agree  •,  that  m 
a  field  gives  grass,  or  cotn  by  tillage,  so  mony  employed  in  buying, 
or  sellhig,  yields^  profit,  and  of  the  right  to  this,  he  that  puts  otft 
mony  deprives  himself.  I  further  wish  the  opposers  would  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  products  of  a  house,  and  other  artificial  things, 
or  even  of  mony,  when  lett  out  only  for  show,  or  to  be.  a  pledge^ 
as  on  those  accounts,  S.  Tho,  allows  it  may  be  2da.  2dse.  Qu.  78* 
To  the  2d.  Hctthat  hires  mony  has  the  profit,  or  at  least  the 
right  to  profit  by  it ;  and  so*  makes  an  exchange  of  gain  for  gain. 
But  Tnony  by  keeping,  affords  nothing. 

What  then  ?  But  it  would  by  spending.  And  before  spending, 
doth  if  not  enable  the  owner  to  profit  by  it,  as  occasion  serves  ? 
And  is  this  nothing  ?  Hath  it  not  more  of  hardship,  that  ano^ 
ther  should  have  the  whole  gain  by  laying  out  ones  mony,  than 
the  owner  should  take  part  with  him  ? 

To  idxe  third,  That  house  and  land  decay  with  usC)  it  is  answered, 
They  d^ay  more  without  it ;  and  though  mony  as  to  itself,  do  not 
deteriorate  •,  yet  a  principal  may  perish  wholly  to  the  creditor,  but 
land  cannot ;  besides,  he  that  puts  out  his  mony,  is  at  least  de- 
priTfei  of  its  use,  in  order  to  gain,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decay, 
in  house,  t)r  land  •,  and  what  doth  a  horse,  or  house  yield  by  keep- 
ing lirtlett  ? 

Greg,  of  "Nyssa,  in  his  4th  Horn,  upon  Ecdeisiasticus,  elegantly 
^divers  himself  in  these  terms :  <  Fenus  qui  £ilia4  latrociniam  et 
parricidium  nonrinaverit,  &c.  Whoever  ^dl  stilfe  U«ury  a  se^ 
cond  robbery,  or  murthering  of  a  pareut,  will  say  tio  mote  than  be- 
comes. For  what  matters  it,  whether  you  break  a  house  as  a  thiei 
to  seize  another's  goods ;  or  assassinate  a  man  upon  the  road  to 
'   take  what  he  has ;  or  whether  by  necessityof  paying  use-money, 
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you  get  what  appertains  not  to  you  ?  God  said  to  the  living  cfe^ 
tures,  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  But  the  brobd  of  gold,  of  what 
mati^imony  does  it  come  ?   What  mother  gave  it  conception  ?*  ^c* 

Ans.  Who  sees  not,  how  enormous  the  Usury  must  be,  against 
which  S.  Gregory  declares,  with  this  eloquent  flourish  ?  But  if 
no  murther  of  parent,  no  robbery,  no  .assassination,  be  incident 
to  the  putting  out  of  mony,  this  cannot  be  the  Usury,  at  which  he 
aims.  A  just  contract  is  the  matrimony,  from  which  the  brood 
of. lawful  interest  comes;  publick  cohveniency  is  its  first  parent; 
whereas  the  Usury  against  which  he  inVeighs,  was,  (they  are  his 
words  ;)  *  conceived  by  avarice,  brought  forth  by  iniquity,  cruelty 
being  the  midwife.' 

S.  Chrysostom,  Hom.  57.  upon  S.  Matth.  appears  much  of  the 
same  mind ;'  <  Quid  irrationabilius  quam  ut  sine  agro,  phivia,  et 
aratro,  seminare  contendas  ?'  &c. .  What  more  irrational,  than  to 
sow  without  land,  rain^  or  plow  ?  *I  give,  and  grant,  says  the  usurer, 
not  to  have  :md  to  hold,  but  to  have  more  returned. 

Ans.  Granting  it  were  a  madness  to  sow  without  land,  rain,  or 
plow,  as  it  were,  to  sow  in  the  air;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  Saint,  nor  any  other  would  deny ;  there  are  other 
ways  of  just  gain,  without  land,  rain,  or  tillage;  whereof  one 
IS,  the  putting  out  of  mony  at  use.  In  the  words  of  the 
usurer :  I  give  and  grant,  not  to  have  and  hold,  but  to  have  more 
restored ;  Usury  is  both  exposed,  and  condemned ;  for  in  the  terms 
giving  and  granting,  is  expressed  an  Usurer's  lending,  in  order  to 
receive  more  thereby ;  and  that  more,  was  at  the  immoderate 
Jhpighth  of  that  age. 

I  close  this  chapter,  ei^treating  only  the  reader,  to  consider,  whe- 
^er  these,  and  like  allegations,  are  not  equally  against  all  princes, 
exchequers,  and  banks  in  Christendom,  beginning  from  that  ^t 
Rome,  which  ought  to  be  a  president  as  to  conscience  ?  For 
though  such  as  place  their  mony  in  the  bank  of  Rome,  to  take  away 
even  the  shadow  of  meer  lending,  cannot  call  it  in  at  pleasure,  yet 
they  may  sell  the  pension,  or  interest  they  duly  receive  ^  and  so 
reimbutse  themselves  of  their  principal;  and  there  never  being  scar- 
city of  buyers,  it  comes  to  be  equivalent  to  the  power  of  calling  it 
in ;  which  being  so,  I  hope  Du  Tertre,  and  his  adherents,  will 
grant  Rome  to  be  no  less  versed  in  scripture,  and  the  obliging 
authority  of  Holy  Fathers,  than  themselves;  and  yet  not  so  pre- 
sun^ptuous,  as  to  run,  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  said  authority.  It 
remains  now  to  discuss,  whether  it  succeeds  better  with  him,  in  hi& 
pretensions  to  Popes  and  Councils  ? 
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The  quotations  taken  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  some  Synods 
make  xne  suspect,  that  either  Du  Tertre,  understood  them  not,  ox 
mistook  the  question.     The  cause  of  this  my  apprehension  will 
appear,  in  the  examination  of  what  he  produces. 

«  I  say  not,**  says  he, «« that  the  council  of  Nice,  chap.  17.  For- 
bad  Usury  to  the  clergy,  each  one  interpreting  the  place,  in  his  own 
sense  \  but  the  council  of  Carthage  hath  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
exact  interest  of  any  kind :  c.  16.  «  Nullus  Clericorum  amplius  re- 
cipiat,  quam  cuiquam  commodaverit,'  Let  none  of,  the  clergy  re^ 
ceive  from  any  one  more  than  he  lent." 

Ans.  Much  to  the  purpose ;  to  receive  mpre  than  is  lent,  and 
on  the  score  of  lending  is  Usury,  so  that  the  definiti'on  of  Usury, 
«has  the  councils  liking.  Tet  what  if  the  council,  should  have  for- 
bid ^eir  clergy  to  putt  outmony  at  use,  as  improper  to  their  calling;  it 
nothing  concerns  the  layety  nor  questions  its  justice ;  but  now  it  is 
in  practice. with  clergy,  as  well  as  layety.  Wherefore  Doctor 
Gage's  president  of  the  English  college  at  Doway,  being  demanded 
by  a  person  of  quality,  of  the  opinion  of  his  community,  as  to  the 
case,  with  great  ingenuity  ansv^ered,  they  were  divided;  for  such  as 
had  mony  to  put  out,  thought  it  hwful ;  such  as  had  none,  were 
against  it. 

What  he  brings  out  of  an  Epist.  of  St  Leo,  to  the  bishops  of 
Campania,  is  much  of  the  same  strain,  the  Pope  orders  punishment 
for  those,  who  practise  Usury,  and  strive  to  grow  rich  by  it. 
<  Qui  usuraiiam  exercent  pecuniam  et  fcenore  voTunt  ditescere.' 

Ans,  Had  Du  Tertre  proved  the  common  practice  Usury ;  this 
and  the  rest  might  have  been  serviceable  to  him.  But  to  suppose 
it  to  be  Usury  without  proof,  and  then  to  condemn  it  as  proved>  is 
not  fair,  but  a  sort  of  juggle^  to  amuse  the  unlearned  with  quota- 
tions.    .      V 

Gratian  is  cited  in  the  second  part  of  his  Decretals,  cause  14.  q. 
S.  c.  4.  who  out  of  an  ancient  council  of  Agde,  held  the  6th 
century.  An.  506.  Defines  Usury,  <  Usura  est,*  &c.  Usury  is 
when  more  is  required  than  was  given ;  as  for  example,  if  you 
give  10^.  and  require  more  back,  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  exact 
somewhat  above. 

Ans.  Giving  is  taken  there  for  lending,  and  that  to  the  ppor, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  smallness  of  the  sums ;  besides  in 
reality,  in  our  case,  one  receives  no  more,  than  he  gives ;  for  a 
yearly  improvement,  being  worth  at  leasi  five  per  cent,  of  this  he's 
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made  master,  who  receives  the  principal.      So  that  even  ,in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  as  it  lies,  no  more  is  taken  than  given. 

This  is  all,  the  author  could  pick,  out  of  ancient  councils,  against 
which,  he  apprehending  length  of  custom  had  prescribed,  he 
passes  to  later  decisions.  A  transition  which  betrays,  either  shal- 
lowness, or  prevarication,  as  to  die  cause  he  undertakes,  since  fcfus- 
tom  is  the  best  interpreter  of  law,  lib.  37.  fF.  <  de  legibus  optima 
legum  interpres  est  consuetudo.'  Now  Usury  being  against  the  law 
of  God,  no  custom  can  prescribe  against  the  said  law,  but  it  has 
prescribed  in  favout  of  'the  common  practice,  as  he  apprehends  \ 
therefore  the  common  practice  can  be  no  Usury;  and  if  custom  of  _ 
time  passed,  could  prescribe  against  the  ancient,  why  may  not  pre- 
sent custom  prescribe  against  what  he  quotes  of  fresher  date  ?  For 
that  both  clergy  add  regulars,  take  up,  and  put  out  mony  as  occa- 
sion requires,  it  is  too  well  known  now  a  days,  to  be  denied. 

Little  or  nothing  therefore  to  his  purpose,  bebi^  to  be  ga- 
diered  out  9f  general  councils,  Du  Tertre  passes  to  provindal 
Synods.  In  that  of  Milan  under  Pita  Q^artus^  it  is  for- 
bid to  take  interest,  upon  any  account  whatsoever  yearly,  for 
mony  ofiered  to  be  paid  in.  In  that  of  Mecklin  in  the  time  of 
Pius  Quintus,  1566.  Du  Tertre  seems  to  triumph,  though  of  no 
genei^l  obliging  authority.  Its  dectee  is,  <  Synochis  statuit  et  ordi- 
nat  ne  quis  tutor,'  &c.  The  Synod  decrees  And  ordains  that  no 
trustee,  or  guardian,  under  pretence  of  increasing  the  patrimony  of 
tl^etr  pupils,  le^d  the  said  pi^iils  mony  to  receive  yearly,  a  certain 
lucre  above  the  principal,  with  power  of  calling  in  the  said  princi- 
pal, declarii%  such  bargain  to  be  usurious  and  that  against  such 
lenders  as  usuTei:s,  to  be  proceeded  to  punishment,  as  prescribed  by 
Canons. 

An^m*  The  Synod  of  Milan  determining  only  as  far  as  cited  by 
Du  Tertre,  in  the  case  mony  be  offered  to  be  paid  in,  rather  allows, 
than  disallows  interest  for  it,  when  not  ofiered  to  be  payed  in,  or 
when  it  is  put  out^  according  to  the  rule,  s  Exceptio  firthat  Regu- 
lum  in  aliis  ;*  but  the  Synod  in  express  terms  agrees  unto  it,  when 
granted  by  law,  closing  its  prohibition,  *  Nisi  quatenHs  juire  nomi- 
natim  pemiittatur.'  In  so  much  that  Bonac^  though  a  Milanese 
tliought  it  not  worth  his  while,  to  take  notice,  of  what  no  ways 
opposes  his,  and  our  opinion.  Bail  therefore  the  learned  compiler 
of  Councils,  torn.  Sdo»  pag.  492.  judges  die  council  to  be  no 
ways  in  force  against  the  common  tenents  ;  for  were  it,  he  rightly 
instances,  *  Cur  ergo  Bonacina,  et  alii  scriptores  hujus  provinciae, 
plures  ex  hujusmodi  casibus  licitos  tutati  sunt  sine  cujusquam  ofien- 
stone  ?*  Why  then  has  Bonacina,  and  other  writers  of  this 
province,  defended  many  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  connctl, 
without  lifiencc  to  any  ? 
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',  The  Synod  of  Mecklin,  in  the  ^ense  Du  Tertre  wrinigs  it  to,  i« 
not  excepted  of,  in  the  very  province,  which  only  it  could  oblige, 
as  appears  from  constant  practice.  For  my  patt,  I  guess  the  de- 
cree strikes,  at  deceitful  trustees,  and  guardians,  the  wo^d  under 
pretext  denotes  as  much.  They  commit  Usury,  in  taking  mony 
for  lending  j  expressed'  twice  in  the  decree,  they  cloak  it  under  a 
specious  pretext,  of  the  orphan's  profit,  and  it  is  jno  wonder  if  such 
practices  be  condemned  by  the  Synod.  Setting  aside  this  or  a  like 
gloss ;  the  Synod  would  pass  for  extravagantly  uncharitable,  in 
forcing  orphans,  to  Itve  from  their  infancy,  upon  the  principal,  to 
the  beggaring  them,  when  come  to  age  5  wherefore  even  our  sta- 
tute laws,  though  judged  by  some  dubious  in  the  point  of  loan,  al- 
low the  putting  out  orphan's  mony.  On  the  other  part  with  what 
conscience  can  a  guardian  expose  his  pupil's-  mony,  wiiJiout  se- 
curing the  principal,  and  power  of  calling  it  in  ? 

Trustees  therefore  may  put  out  their  pupil's  stock,  so  it  be  efiec- 
tually  for  ^their  profit,  as  it  is  done  without  reclaim  either  of  church, 
or  magistrate,  taking  always  such  methods,  as  may  exclude  not 
only  the  intention,  but  all  appearance  of  Usury.  Hence  Lescius, 
not  long  after  this  Synod,  writing  in  that  same  diocess,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  decree,  but  justifies  the  way  of  putting  out  orphan's 
mony  \  and  though,  he  thinks  fit  it  should  be  forbid  for  the  future, 
I  conceive,  he  added  that  clause,  for  fear  ignorance  might  be  an  oc- 
casion to  some  of  committing  Usury,  by  taking  interest  putely  for 
lending,  which  without  Usury,  mi^t  have  been  bargained  for,  on 
odier  accounts,  and  in  due  forms. 

The  asseAiblies  of  Melun,  Bordeaux,  and  Rheimes,  are  folly  an- 
swered, by  what  has  been  said,  and  the  practice  of  mil  France,  ifci 
case  of  real  opposition,  oversways  in  authority,  those  few  particu- 
cular  Synods. 

The  assembly  of  Melun,  Du  Tertre  tells  us,  repeats 
the  words  of  that  of  Milan,  concluding  with  the  saying  of  Christ, 
Lend  hoping  nothing  thereby;  the  like  doth  that  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  council  of  Rheimes,  of  greater  authority,  as  being  approved 
by  the  Pops^,  clearly  allows  the  doctrin  delivered  hitherto  of  Usury, 
in  these  terms,  Tit.  de  foenore :  <  Cum  8acr2B  litterse  excludant  eum  a 
divino  tabernaciilo,  qui  pecuniam  dederit  ad  usuram,  aperteque  nun- 
tient,  4it  mutuum  demus,  nihil  inde  sperantes  :  quisquis  praeter  sor- 
tem  praecipuam  ex  mutuo  aliquid  amplius  exegerit,  vel  acceperit, 
Ciijuscunque  genetis  illud  sit  .modo  pecunia  estimari  possit  usura- 
rius  esse  censeatur.'  Since  the  holy  scripture>  excludes  him  from 
the  tabernacle,  who  gives  his  mony  to  Usury,  and  manifestly  de- 
clares. That  we  lend  hoping  nothing  thereby  \  whoever  shall  exact, 
M  receive  above  the  principal  of  what  was  lent,^f  whatsoever  kind 
it  be,  so  it  be  worth  mony,  let  him  be  judge4  an  usurer*    Rematk 
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well  the  expression,  «for  what  was  lent ;'  there  lies  the  stress :  but 
what  council,  or  assembly  ever  say,  tliat  mony  put  out,  as  in  oar 
case,  is  m(Hiy  lent?- 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Tke  authorities  of  Popes. 

Alexander  the  III.  having  condemned  usurers  in  the  councils  of 
Tours  and  Lateran ;  to  the  case  of  the  archbishop  of  Genoa,  pro- 
posing the  dealings  of  some  merchants,  who  sold  dearer  for  retard- 
ment of  pay,  writes  thus :  <  Licet  contractus  hujusmodi,  ex  tali  for- 
ma non  possit  censerl  nomine  usurarum,  nihilo  minus  tamen,  ven- 
ditores  peccatum  incurrunt,  cum  cogitadones  hominum,  omnipo- 
tenti  deo  nequeant  occultari.'  ^ 

Answ.  "WTiat  could  be  alledged  less  favourable,  to  Du  Tertre's 
purpose  ?  For  the  Pope  seems  to  excuse  from  Usury,  what  divines 
condemn  for  such  j  « though  such  contracts,'  says  the  Pope,  *  as  to 
their  forms,  be  not  to  be  held  usurious,  yet  those  that  sell  after  that 
manner,'  sin  5'  whereas  divines,  affirm  to  be  Usury,  to  take  any 
thing  for  pure  delay  of  payment;  the  said, delay  being  essential  to 
lending.  The  Pope's  meaning  then  I  take  to  be,  that  such  a  cour 
tract,  cannot  be  prosecutefl  in  the  exterior  court  as  usurious ;  yet  that 
such  dealers,  for  the  ordinary  sin,  by  forcing  those,  who  cannot 
give  present  mony,  to  pay  for  the  forbearance,  which  is  plain  op- 
pression, arguing  an  usurious  intention  of  gsun,  such  to  have  been 
his  hoUnesses  meaning  appears  from  the  ensuing  clause  :  <  since  the 
thoughts  of  men,  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  omnipotent  God  5'  if 
this  wise  Pope  was  so  cautious,  as  not  to  condemn  iox  express 
Usury,  interest  for  pure  forbearance ;  would  he  approve  the  for- 
wardness of  some,  no  Popes,  in  condemning  of  Usury,  an  interest 
.settled  by  common  agreement,  or  by  covenants,  and  titles  thought 
just  by  divines  ?  One  of  these  is  the  danger  the  seller  undergoes, 
of  losing  both  his  ware  and  price,  with  the  trouble  in  recovering 
it,  ^  and  that  consideration  on  this  score  may  be  taken,  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  Iconnes  Martinez  de  Prado,  torn.  2.  Theolog.  Mo- 
ralis,  c.  27.  §.  2.  Citing  16  more,.but  before  him  of  the  kamed 
Sylvester,^masterof  the  ^sacred  palace,  and  eight  others  quoted  by 
him,  insisting  on  the  doctrin  of  their  great  master,  St.  Tho.  Opusc. 
7S.  c.  10.  «Si  ehim  venditor  rem  suam,'  &c.  If  a  seller  intends  to  sell 
dearer,  not  for  the  time  only,  but  for  the  damage  like  to  befall 
him,  or  to  redeem  the  vexation,  probably  to  be  suffered,  in  recover- 
ing his  debt,  either  by  reason  of  the  malice,  or  impotency  of  his 
debtor  \  then  he  is  excused  from  sin. 
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To  Urban  the  III.  three  Kke  questions  were  proposed,  cap.  <  Con- 
suluit  ;*  whether  those  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  usurers,  who  sold 
dearer  by  reason  of  staying  for  their  mony  ?  Or  those  who  tacitly 
intended  it?  Or  finally  uiose,  who  would  not  release  the  buyer, 
without  drawing  advantage  on  that  account  ?  The  Pope  declares 
theft  usurers,  as  sinning  against  the  command.  <  Lend,  hoping  no* 
thing  thereby.'  . 

An^m.  Voluntary  forbearance,  is  equivalent  to  lending;  and 
therefore  the  seller  is  no  more  obliged,  to  forbear,  than  to  lend;  but 
in  case  he  forbear,  he  doth  as  good  as  lend,  and  in  that  case  sins 
against  Christ's  precept.  And  this  is  the  full  of  the  Pope's  answer : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  title,  as  the  prejudice  ensuing  to 
a  tradesman,  and  hinderance  of  gain  for  want  of  his  mony,  or  the 
danger  of  no  pay,  or  the  losing  all ;  these  are  considerable,  and  it  is 
but  just  the  buyer  should  make  them  good. 

Leo  the  10th  in  the  Lateran  council,  having  alledged  Christ's 
words,  ^^Lend  hoping  nothing  thereby^'  concludes ;  «  Ea  enim  est 
propria  usurarum  interpretatio,  quando  videlicet  ex  usu  rei  quse  non 
germinat,  de  nullo  labore,  nullo  sumptu,  nuUo  periculo,  lucrum 
fetu  conquiri  studetur.'  For  this  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
usuries,  viz.  when  one  studies  to  gain,  and  receive  profit  from 
things  which  are  unfruitful,  without  labour,  without  expence,  and 
without  danger. 

An^w,  I  should  think  the  author  had  made  it  his  employment  to 
cull  out  places,  to  the  settling  what  he  pretends  to  overthrow.  The 
Pope  in  that  Bull,  silences  the  zeal  of  such,  as  impugned  the 
Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  having  premised  the  reasons  invented 
by  them ;  of  those  reasons,  one  is  contained  in  the  words,  which 
Du  Tertre,  either  by  oversight,  or  disingenuity,  makes  to  be  the 
Pope's.  "Whereas  His  Holiness,  having  related  the  arguments  of 
such,  as  disapproved  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  encou- 
rages the  erecting  of  them,  by  granting  indulgencjes ;  and  who 
shall  either  by  word. or  writing,  preach  or  dispute  against  them,  he 
makes  liable  to  the  punishment  of  excommunication.  <  Latae  sen- 
tentiae,  nullo  obstante  prlvilegio,'  That  is,  ipsofactOy  to  be  incurred 
no  priviledge  whatsoever  withstanding  it.  What  greater  evidence  -of 
this  Pope's  judgment  of  the  invalidity  of  their  reasons,  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  this  gjbjected,  which  Du  Tertre  inconsiderately  brings 
for  the  Pope's,  though  rejected  by  His  Holiness ,?  But  Pu  Tertre 
would  appear  somebody. 

To  answer  reason  with  reason.  That  mony  cannot  fructify,  has 
often  been  denied,  and  is  apparently  untrue,  in  the  gain  to  be  made 
in  purchasing  good  pennyworths  ;  insomuch  after  all,  Du  Tertre 
himself,  pag.  134*,  and  1S5.  acknowledges  that  saying  to  be  verified 
dniy  of  mony  lent,  which  being  no  more  the  lender's,  but  the  bor— 
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rower's)  can  yield  nothing  to. the  lender ;  by  reason^  <  Res  fruotiS- 
cat  Domino/  The  thing  fruits  to  its  owneri  and  so  far  he  is  in  the 
right ;  but  seems  not  to  reflect)  that  it  may  fructify  before  it  is 
lent)  and  then  to  bargain  for  what  it  may  yield)  is  no  landing)  noic 
Usury.  Nor  is  it  wimout  labour)  ex^enceS)  and  danger,  that  moay. 
is  lett  out.  What  labour  in  getting  it  ?  In  preserving  it  ?  To  Aniit 
lesser  cares  and  troubles,  in  drawing  up  deedS)  counting  ?  &c.  The 
want  of  its  profit,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  charges  ?  The  danger  o^ 
daqiage,  the  exposer  of  his  mony,  takes  upon  himself)  which  may 
happen  from  frequent  casualties)  for  want  of  his  mony,  as  in  acci- 
'  d^nts  of  fire,  sickness,  imprisonments,  war,  or  the  like ;  is  it  not  very 
^nsible  ?  And  where  is  the  principal  ? '  And  yet  by  confession  of 
those  very  divines,  no  Usury  where  such  causes  intervene. 

But  Greg,  the  9th.  excludes  even  the  danger  of  losing  the 
principal,  from  being  a  good  title.  Cap.  « Naviganti  vel  eunti  ad  nun- 
dinas,'  &c.  The  person  lending,  a  gertain  summ  of  mony,  to  one 
that  puts  to  sea,  or  goes  to  a  fair,  receiving  somewhat  above  the^ 
capital  for  taking  upon  himself  the  dan'ger,  is  to  be  judged  an 
usurer. 

Ans^.  How  doth  this  cohere  with  the  objection  of  the  prece- 
dent pretended  authority  ?  There  it  is  required  there  be  no  danger^ 
here,  even  in  Case  of  danger,  it  is  made  Usury  to  take  interest. 
Bernartius  cited  by  Laym.  n.  13.  de  « Usura,' suspects  a  mistake  of 
print,  by  the  omission  of  a  Non^  So  that  in  the  place  of,  *  is  to  be 
judged,'  ought  to  be  r^d,  <  is  not  to  be  judged.'  This  is  clearly 
gathered  from  the  connexion,  as  you  may  see  there.  If  this  like 
you  not,  even  take  tlie  words  as  mey  lie.  He  that  lends  ventures 
the  danger  of  losing  \  so  that  to  bargain  for  that  danger,  by  way  of 
insurance,  is  either  not  to  lend,  or  taking  for  the  danger  of  what  is 
lent,  is  Usury. 

Innocent  the  3d.  declares  Usury  to  be. against  both  Testaments. 

J^sfm^  We  say  it  is  also  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  its 
being  so,  we  have  evinced,  that  the  putting  out  mony,  as  in  prac- 
tice, is  no  Usury. 

To  make  an  end  of  tiring  my  reader  with  these  and  like  citations  j 
custom,  the  best  interpreter,  of  authority,  and  the  definition  of 
Usury,  by  which  all  Usury  must  be  tried,  are  fully  sufficient,  to 
solve  whatever  objection.  I  have  not  made  it  my  business  to  trace 
Du  Tertre,  step  by  step,  he  is  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  rather  flut- 
ters, than  walks  to  amuse  with  the  noise  of  his  prones,  where  he 
cannot  convince  with  reason,  himself  presumptuous,  inflicts  that 
character,  upon  three  divines  of  known  ability,  Medicina,  Lessius^ 
Valentia,  pag.  138.  where  he  abuses  his  reader,  by  imposing  upon 
Lessius  very  grosly)  as  will  appear  to  the  examiner,  from  whence 
I  guess,  how  he  treats  the  others,  which  I  have  not  by  me.     To 
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what  puTpoaCf  pag.  145.  doth  he  unite  bppositSt  as  Lessius^  and 
Valentia,  with  ^e  author  of  the  letter  he  impugns  ?  Is  it  any  wise 
astomshingj  that  opposits  should  contradict  one  another  ?  His  in« 
ference}  that  the  danger  of  the  principal  is  greater,  ^en  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor ;  therefore  more  may  be  taken  from  them^  than 
of  the  rich,  is  a  pure  inference  of  his  own  brain,  without  premises. 
Who  commits  any  considerable  summs  to  the  poor,  and  knows  he 
not  that  interest  taxed  by  law,  cannot  be  exceeded ;  and  that  this 
only  increases,  as  the  sums  plut  out  do,  less  Ssnt  little  sums,  and' 
more  for  greater  ?  The  law  therefore  is  fiyourable  to  the  poor, 
wh§re  the  danger  of  the  principal  is  greater. 

Who  will  not  smile  at  the  man's  eloquent  simplicity,  pag.  144  ? 
Where  after  pretensions  to  universality,  after  having  in  one  leaf,  no 
less  than  thrice  rallied  up  fathers,  popes  and  councils,  by  way  of 
crowning  all  he  tells  you,  *  that  many  learned  doctors  of  Sorbon,  and 
of  the  faculty  of  divinity  of  Paris,  among  which,  were  the  most 
illustrious  curats  of  that  great  city,  have  signed  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  Usury.'  T suppose  in  condemn* 
ing  the  common  practice^  / 

Ansfw-  Was  it  their  signing  that  made  it  common  ?  Or  if  com- 
mon before,  what  need  of  their  signing  ?  They  signed  then  what 
was  not  common  to  all,  and  what  he  would  make  common.  But 
how  ?  By  the  signing  of  many.  He  says,  not  by  the  signing  of 
all ;  he  says  not  of  the  greatest  pare,  the  opposit  then,  might  be  as 
common,  as  whs^t  they  signed.  Many  doctors  therefore,  and  they 
doctors  of  the  Sorbon  too ;  many  curats,  and  they  curats  of  Paris 
too,  widi  whole  towns,  and  provinces  in  France,  practising  what  he 
abusively  stiles  Usury,  are  of  poise  enough,  not  only  to  counterbal- 
bnce,  but  to  outweigh  the  authority  of  his  many  doctors  and  cu- 
rats, as  to  the  common  sense  of  the  church.  And  the  bishops  of 
France,  are  they  tb  be  slighted,  bec'ause  silent  lovers  of  peace,  and 
enemies  of  novelty  ?  Can  they  be  thought  to  be  less  concerned  for 
the  good  of  souls,  or  less  knowing  than  some  curats  of  Paris  ?  And 
their  silence,  is  it  not  a  loud  rebuke,  to  his  nAny  ?  And  the  divines 
of  other  nations,  are  they  to  pass  for  shadows?  With  all  respect 
due  to  the  Sorbon,  be  it  said,  other  countries,  have  given,  and 
daily  afford  to  the  world,  men  as  eminent  for  learning  ;  why  not 
then  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  as  his  many  ?  For  which  we  have  his 
bare  word.  England  alone  has  oftner  given  masters  to  the  Sorbon, 
than  the  Sorbon  to  England. 

Perchance  Du  Tertre  might  have  insisted,  as  some  of  late  have 
done,  upon  the  propositions  condemned  by  Innocent  the  11th, 
Anno  1679.  I  therefore  set  them  down,  leaving  to  the  reader,  to 
judge  how  far  they  affect  our  case.    - 

The  24th  proposition  runs  thus:  <Usura  non  est,«dum  aliquid  \xU 
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tra  sortem  exigxtor,  tanquam  ex  benevolentiai  et  grathudine  debi^ 
turn,  sed  tantum  si  exigatur,  tasquam  debitum  ex  justitia.^  It  is  no 
Usury  if  something  above  the  principal  be  exacted,  as  due  by  way 
of  benevolency,  and  gratitude,  but  only  as  exacted  by  way  of  justice. 

Answ.  The  proposition  is  deservedly  condemned,  and  eondemhs 
itself.  For  a  benevolence,  or  spontaneous  act  of  gratitude,  cannot 
be  said  properly  to  be  due,  and  therefore  to  exact  it  as  due,  is  in- 
justice ;  and'if  for  the  use  of  a  principal  lent,  it  is  Usury.  To 
receive  a  benevolence,  or  gift  by  way  of  gratitude,  is  not  con- 
demned. Nay  to  exact  a  gift  once  made,  is  not  even  injustice,  it 
being  his,  to  whom  it  is  given ;  now  by  the  general  agreement  this 
gift  is  made,  antecedently  to  the  putting  out  mony,  it  may  there- 
fore be  required  \  besides,  the  proposition  reaches  none  of  the  fore« 
mentioned  ways,  or  titles,  for  which  interest  is  due,  by  way  of 
justice. 

The  41st  proposition  is  :  <  Cum  mutuata  pecunia  sit  preciosior 
numeranda,  et  nullus  sit  qui  non  majoris  faciat  pecuniam  praesehtem 
quam  futuram,  potest  creditor  aliquid  ultra  sortem  a  mutuatario  exi* 
gere,  et  eo  titulo  excusari.'  Since  mony  lent,  is  better  than  mony 
to  be  payed,  and  that  there  is  no  body,  who  doth  not  esteem  pre- 
sent mony,  more  than  future,  the  creditor  upon  that  account,  may 
require  something  above  the  principal,  from  the  borrower,  and  sq 
be  excused  from  Usury. 

Answ,  Condemnations  being  <  stricti  juris,'  fall  upon  propositions 
precisely  as  they  lie ;  now  this  proposition  taken  as  it  is  worded,  is 
both  scandalous  and  false.  For  one  that  lends,  parts,  with  present 
mony,  upon  future  repayment,  a  token  they,  are  equal,  at  least,  in 
his  esteem.  Is  he  nobody  ?  Besides,  difference  of  time,  alters  not 
the  worth  of  mony.  Whence  it  ensues  that  to  ground  a  title  of  re- 
ceiving interest,  upon  so  clear  an  untruth,  and  futurity  of  repay- 
ment, essential  to  lending,  is  to  excuse  taking  interest  for  lending, 
which  is  scandalous,  and  therefore  justly  condemned. 

To  the  aforesaid  propositions,  may  be  added  the  47th.  Among 
those  condemned  by  Alex,  the  7th.  «Licitum  est  mutuanti  aliquid 
ultra  sortem  exigere  si  se  obliget  ad  non  repetendain  sortem  usque 
ad  certum  tempus.'  It  is  lawful  for  a  lender,  to  exact  something 
above  the  principal,  provided  he  oblige  himself,  not  to  call  it  back, 
for  a  set  time. 

An^.  Who  sees  not,  that  such  a  lender  would  have  interest,  for 
a  pure  forbearance,  which  is  flat  Usury,  as  we  have  often  af- 
firmed, and  follows  from  its  definition.  -  So  that  the  propositions 
condemned  by  the  late  Popes,  leave  our  case  untouched.  And  no 
ways  oppose  what  has  been  said  for  the  lawfulness  of  putting  out 
mony,  considered  as  was  promised,  as  to  the  law  of  nature,  scrip** 
ture,  and  church. 
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I  sfaould«ot  have  concehied  myself  in  an  answer  to  Monsieur 
Du  Tertte's  book,  long  since  printed)  and  I  question  not,  but 
already  answered,  by  some  of  lus  own  nation,  had  not  his  genius 
passed  the  seaSy  and  appeared  with  no  other  weapons  than  his,  to 
the  terTOT  of  timorous  souls,  and  perpleiing  of  consciences. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

The  Conclusion. 

To  conclude  as  I  prefaced.  Having  presented  the  reader,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  with  what  your  reformers,  in  the  point  of  putting 
out  mony,  have  to  say  to  us,  and  we  in  answer  to  them,  let  him  call 
a  Jury,  o|  his  impartial  thoughts,  to  the  case  of  putting  out  mOny, 
and  upon  evidence,,  brought  in  against  it,  let  him  condemn  itf  of 
Usury.  But  if  no  evidence,  appears,  possession  of  its  innocency  still 
holds,  grounded  in  agreement,  and  custom,  upheld  by  Judges,  jus- 
tified by  divmes,  upon  several  titles,  and  generally  practised*    If 
scripture,  church,  and  fathers  inveighing  against  Usury,  reflect  not 
upon  it,  if  (he  law  of  nature  disallows  it  not,  let  it  be  cleared  at  the 
barr  of  unbyassed  reason.     Let  the  practisers  make  conscience  of 
real  sins  j  let  them  of  their  just  gains,  be  charitable  to  the  needv ; 
let  them  hope  no  increase  for  lending,  but  from  God  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  rightly  informed,  they  have  no  obligation  of 
prejudicing  themselves,  but  a  duty  to  improve  honestly  the  talents 
Gcid  has  left' with  them,  by  putting  them  out  at  an  easy  rate.  It  is  a 
service  they  owe  to  the  publick,  for  which  we  are  bom*    Such  as 
scrupulise  at  it ;  let  th^m  much  more  make  conscience  of  judging 
others.  Let  them  be  careful,  lest  upon  surmises  of  Usury,  or  rather 
under  a  false  pretext,  they  become  slaves  of  avarice,  make  their 
coffers  temples^«nd  mony  their  idols ;  by  so  doing,  they  clip  the 
common  stock ;  so  that  the  share  they  have,  goes  no  more,  they 
cast  trade  into  a  deep  consumption,  by  depriving  it  of  its  nourish- 
ment, and  wholly  cross  the  design  of  the  general  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion,, maiiltained  oy  a  circulation  of  mony,  as  our  bodies  are,  by  a 
circulation  of  blood. 

No  less  zeal  was  shown  by  some  preachers,  and  divines,  against 
the  Mounts  of  piety,  than  since  has  been,  by  a  few  others,  against 
putting  out  of  mony  *,  when  the  Pope  heading  a  council,  in  regard 
of  the  poor  ;  and  common  necessities,  judged  fit  not  only  to  curb 
it,  but  when  transpiSfrted  either  to  words,  or  writing,  to  excommu- 
nicate it  as  a  disquiet  to  the  Christian  world.  The  rule  of  law, 
<«  Quod  qui  commodum  sentit,  onjis  quoque  sentire  debet,'*-  on 
which  the  Pope  and  council  appear  to  ground  themselves,  is  of  no 
NO.  XXI.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  O 
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l^sibr<:e  in  our  cafe.  Themleis:  tba|:h9  vhopaftRkesofacmi- 
TemencXf  QVig^t  also  to  ahara  of  fhe  burden  ^uuiexed  to  it«  It  ii 
for  conveniency  mony  ia  taken  up,  the  burden  annexed  to  it  is 
iiuerest,  which  for  juat  consideradona*  the  law  judgea  reasonable* 
It  were  a  piece  of  signal  temerity,  to  question  the  laid  Mounts  of 
piety,  and  if  the  common  practice  hare  the  same  reason,  even  with 
some  advantage,  were  it  not  too  yenturesome  to  condemn  it? 
Would  not  the  censure  bv  parity  of  reason,  equally  afiect  both  ? 
And  were  not  this  to  for^it  the  respect,  and  submission  due  to 
Popes,  the  Lateran  council,  and  Christendom  in  general  ?  The 
ends  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  is  to  relieve  such  as  necessity  compels 
tp  Uk^  up  moi^y  at  exorbitant  rates ;  this  also  is  provided  for  by 
the  comipon  practice,  though  not  so  fully,  it  being  pot  easy  to'  find 
mony  to  take  up )  ^whereas  the  said  Mounts  are  ever  ready  to  sup- 
phr.}  on  which  account  they  are  to  be  wished  for  in  this  realm. 
rh^.  Mounts  of  piety,  towards  the  maintenance  of  necessaries,  re- 
ceive somewhat  mpre,  than  current  interest ;  with  current  interest 
alone,,  the  common  practice  contents  itself,  die  Mounts  ax:e  secured 
vf  their  principal }  the  Qoxnmon  practice  for  most  part  leaves  it  ha- 
'^ardpus.  Is  it  the  taking  less  i  Is  it  the  hazard  that  creates  Usury? 
If  notf  how  can  that  guilt  be  charged  upOn  the  common  praotice» 
^nd  not  the  Mounts  of  piety  ?  And  to  reflect  upon  them  as  usu- 
ripus,  doth  it  not  betoken  undutifulness,  and  more  want  of  charity 
than  provision  of  true  zeal,  more  temerity  than  prudence. 

The  simplicity  pf  the  dove  is  tp  be  guided  by  the  prudence  of 
the  Serpei|itp,  Believe  not  every  spirit,  (says  St.  John,  1  Epist.  chap« 
4*)  Tqo  much  austerity  of  doctrinf^  savours  more  of  affectanon, 
tlian  diserefion,  and  drives  oftner^t  libertinism,  than  true  reform^ 
every  one  inclining  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  rendered  toohqavy. 
Excess  pf  rigor  is  a  kind  of  Usury,  in  that  it  extorts  upon  conscience 
to  the  oppression  of  a  weak  brother.  The  way  to  heaven  is  nar- 
row, we  ought  not  to  streighten  it  more  i  nor  Sq  lay  stumUing 
blocks  in  the  way. 

This  was  the  sense  of  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  order  of 
St.  Dominick)  in  the  gloss  up9n  the  prologue,  to  their  constitu- 
^ons,  Tex.  1.  ^.  3.  tq  those  words,  ^*  Cum  ordo  noster,  &c.  decla^ 
ramus,"  &c.  say  they,  we  declare,  that  three  things  chiefly  hinder 
the  saving  of  souls :  of  these,  the  third  is  too  much  rigor,  and  aus- 
terity in  counsels,  and  opinions,  fpr  men  are  so  terrified  with  them^ 
as  to  neglect  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ^  wherefore  rigor  and  seve*. 
rity  are  to  be  relented,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  men  are  to  be 
treated  with  benignity. 

Tet  nearer  to  our  purpose  the  great  son  of  so  wise,  and  religioiia 
a  mirent,  St.  Tho.  qudl.  9.  art.  15.  in  Corp.  discourses  it  t|LU8: 
f  *  Omni^  questio,  in  qua  de  peccato  morali  quaoritur,'^  &o.  It  is  daA« 
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gerous  to  decide  a  question,  treating  of  a  mortal  sin ;  if  no  express 
truth  appears;  by  reason  the  error,  by  which  it  is  apprehended  to 
be  mortal,  what  is  not  mortal,  binds  under  mortal.  Th^  express 
truth  against  the  common  practice,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Du  Tertre  therefore,  and  those  of  his  humor,  should  have  taken 
and  coned  the  lesson,  being  of  so  high  importance,  given  them  by 
the  renowned  chancellor,  John  Gerson,  lib.  4.  de  Vita  spiritual!. 
Littera.  O.  pag.  8.  Doctores  Theologo,  &c.  Doctors  of  divinity, 
must  not  easily  conclude  certain  actions,  or  omissions,  to  be  mortal 
sins ;  for  by  such  wilfulj,  rigid,  hard,  and  too  strict  assertions^  men 
are  never  drawn  out  of  the  mire  of  sin^  but  are  plunged  into  ano- 
ther deeper,  because  more  desperate.  To  what  purpose  then  to 
render  more  bitter,  and  heavy  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  is  sweet, 
and  the  burden  which  is  light  ? 

This  had  been  much  to  Du  Tertre's  purpose,  and  perchance 
might  have  allayed  his  too  fervorous  rigor ;  whenf  pag. .  172.  he  pre- 
tends with  a  scrap  or  tWo  of  a  holy  father,  to  block  up  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  to  exclude'all  merchants,  and  tradesmen  from  eternal 
bliss.     And  is  not  this  to  endeavour  to  render  salvation  and  Gk)d's 

Erecepts  morally  impossible  ?  Or  at  least  as  impossible,  as  it  is  for 
uman  society  to  be  maintained  without  merchandizing  and  com- 
merce ?  Doth  it  not  reflect  upon  Providence,  as  establishing  a  relt. 
gion  incoherent  with  all  trading,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  mankind  ?  It  is  a  peculiar  genius  rules  his  pen; 
whether  for  love  of  novelty,  or  to  appear  somebody  in  the  world,  or 
out  of  mistaken  zeal,  to  correct  what  needs  no  amendment,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide.  As  to  myself,  whatever  I  have  writ  in  defence 
of  the  common  practice,  I  shall  entirely  submit  to  better  reason,  it  is 
my  duty  so  to  do;  and  having  done  what  I  thought  my  duty,  to 
the  quieting  of  conscience,  in  the  case  of  putting  out  mony,  I  end. 
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AN 

ADDRESS 


MEKHNG        ^k'%.:#r 

HOLDEN   AT 

THE  TOWN-HALL,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BATH, 

UND£A   TH£   PRESIDENCY   OF  THE 

HON.  AND  RT.  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER, 

ON 

MONDAY,  THE  IST.  DAY  OF  DECEMBER,  1817; 

FOft   THE  PUKPOSC  OF   FORMING   A 

IN  THAT  CITY; 
WORD   FOR  WORD  AS   DBLIVBRBD   FROSft  WRITING; 

WITH 

A  PROTEST 

Againtt  (he  e$tahH$hmeni  of  tuck  a  Society  in  £atA. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOSIAH  THOMAS,  A.M. 

ARCRDEACOII  OF  BATH. 


flFTH  EDITION. 


LONDON. 

1817. 
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ADVERnSEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  First  Edition  of  this  Address  was  published^  accord- 
ing to  the  lltle*-page,  as  delivered  from  writing.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say 
something  about  my  threatening  to  call  in  the  >Iayor's  Offi- 
cers. The  Address^  as  delivered  from  writing,  could  take 
in  nothing  incidental;  and  I  could  not  calculate  on  being 
hooted,  hissed,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  by  a 
Church  Society,  for  executing  my  office  !  On  being  so 
treated,  I  used,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  these  words : 
— -^*  I  stand  here,  as  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  the  executioa  of 
my  duty.  Not  all  the  hisses  and  clamoul'  that  you  can 
utter  shall  prevent  me  from  performing  that  dutyj  nor 
shall  the  business  of  your  Society  proceed,  till  I  have  said 
what  I  intend  to  tay ;  and  if  you  proceed  to  further  outrage, 
I  shall  call  in  the  Mayor's  Officers." 

I  take  leave  also  to  observe,  that  the  most  violent  clamour 
took  place,  when  I  repeated  the  words  at  page  2 1 8  :  -*  ^<  But 
THIS  IS  A  Church  of  England  Society  ! ! !"  I  then 
spoke  thus — "  Is  this  a  Church  of  England  Society,  or  is 
it  NOT  ?''  No  answer  was  given.  I  then  demanded  again 
emphatically^  <^  Is  this  a  Church  ^England  Society  or  is 
iVnot  ?  What  is  it?''  No  answer  agaip;  I  then  said — 
"  Well  then,  I  will  take  it  for  a  Church  of  England 
Society  j"  and  proceeded  in  reading  my  Address. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  my  quitting  the  room,  without 
waiting  for  reply,  gave  offence.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
I  did  not  go  to  that  meeting  for  debate— but  to  Protest 
against  the  purpose  of  that  meeting.  And,  I  apprehend, 
it  is  not  usual  for  a  person  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  own 
Protest.  J.  T. 
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MY   LORD   VICS-PATRON»  AN]>   PRfiSlDEMT   OF    THIS 
JilEJETING—  •* 

A.  GHURCH'^socifiTY  holding  a  meeting  within  this  city» 
and  presided  over  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
willy.  I  presume,  allow  the  r^t  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath, 
to  declare  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  their  Meeting. 
As  I  am  not  in  the  hibiti  of  attending  such  meetings,  and 
do  not  cbuse  ^*  to  talk  withbut  book/'  I  beg  leave  to  deliver 
my  opinions  from  this  papery  to  which  I  can  hereafter  re- 
sort, if  I  see  occask)h. 

I  desire^  however^  before  I  proceed,  that  it  be  under- 
*  stood,  that  my  attendance  on  this  meeting  is  ahogether 
official :  and^  therefore,  ^  I  conclude  that  I  am  addressing 
aChurch  Assembly9li3hall^eak  as  adhurchman  to  Church* 
men ;  and  if  I  should  britig  some  strange  thmgs,to  the  ears 
of  many,  they  will  be  such  as  the  Hon;  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron^  who  presides  over  this  meeting,  cannot^  as  a 
Bishops  disallow ;  however  obsolete  they  msqr  have  become 
through  disuse. 

However  I  may  and  do  revere  the  piety  ted  welUntend* 
ing  zeal  of  some  individuals,  whom  I  ka&W  to  be  membei;s 
of  this  Missionary  Society,  I  sci1j=ple  not  to  essprcss'  my 
convictions: 

L  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  was  originally 
unnecessary  ^  because  the  Incorporated  SoctMy  fos  the  Pf»- 
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*  legation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was,  zad  is,  in 
existence,  and  in  action. 

IL  That  several  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  which 
it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  it  would  assume — that  of  a  Church-of- 
England  Society. 

III.  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order;  and  to  promote  and 
augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  bemg  plainly  supported 
•in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Church :  a 
sect,  of  which  the  adherei»Cs  disdnguidi  themselves  by  the 
names  of  serious  Christians,  and  evangelical  ministers. 

IV.  That  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  this  Church  Mts- 
donary  Society,  in  this  city,  will  b^  pernicious ;  because.it 
will  promote  religious  feuds  here^  as  similar  speculations 
have  done  in  other  places. — Of  each  of  these  in  Aeir  order. 

1.  I  said  that  this  institution  was  originally  unnecessary : 
*-The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts  has  been  in  existence  and  in  usefulness^* 
but,  though  a  Church-of-£ngland  Society,  little  encouraged, 
more  than  a  hundred  yesurs.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  this 
auditory,  in  all  respects  qualified  to  be  members  of  that  So- 
ciety, never  heard  of  its  name.  To  them  I  take  leave  to 
recommend  it,  not  as  a  new  project,  but  as  an  established  and 
orderly  system.  And  certainly  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  of 

» nifembers  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  more  consist- 
ently employed  in  the  support  of  that,  than  in  the  formation 
of  any  new  Society. 

2.  I  said  that  I  considered  some  of  the  rules  and  t^ula- 
tions  of  this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the 
means  which  it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly 
linworthy  of  the  name  which  it  would  assume ;  viz.  that  gf 
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a  Church  of  England  Society.  For  example — ^Is  it  Worthy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  it  worthy  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England^  to  authorise  persons  to  go 
about,  collecting  pence  and  farthings  from  seryantSySchooI 
boysi  and  apprentices,  in  order  that  the  collectors  of  one 
shilling  per  week,  or  five  shillings  per  month,  may  be 
elevated  into  members-^-of  a  Church  of  England  Society  ? 
A^d,  moreover,  be  tempted  to  the  additional  honot  of 
voting  at  me^ings,  of  recei\'ing  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  and  Sermon,  and  one  number  of  the  Missionary 
Rfegister  ?  This  is  the  staTtement  in  Rule  VI.  of  your  Re- 
port :  but  I  proceed  to  other  matter. 

3.  I  said  that  this  Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions 
among  the  members,  and  especially  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  E^land.  Can  a  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion  be 
oflFered  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes  ? 
Here  you  have  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bisl)pp  of 
Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief  city  of  the  dionese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  over  the  formation  of  a  Society,  which  the  Lord 
Bishq>  of  Bath  and  Wells  disclaims.  Does  the  Honor- 
able and  Right  Reverend  Vice  Patron  of  this  Church-of- 
England  Missionary  Society  know  this  fact  ?  If  not,  by 
what  rule,  not  of  Apostolical  authority,  but  of  common 
propriety,  does  he  invade  the  province  of  his  venerable  bro- 
ther ?  By  what  right  does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his 
sickle  into  another  man's  harvest  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking  and 
watchful. — ^But  if  his  Lordship  M  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  vmerable  DiocesaA  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean 
of  Wells  is  as  much  under  canonical  rule  as  any  oth^r 
clergyman)  I  ask,  if  his  Lordship  did  know  th6  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  Diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  could  he  give  a 
'fiu»re  decisive  proof  of  hiss  indifference  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  high  office,  to  which  he  has  been  but  a  few  years  con- 
secrated,  as  well  as  of  his  contesipt  of  ecclesiastical  order  ? 

But  this  is  a  choacho^  fvcjLAitDsociBTT ! !  Where 
are  the  majority  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  neigUbourfaood,  that  they  attend  not  to  support  a 
meeting,  conrened  under  that  assumptiim  ?  Did  they  not 
hear  of  it  ?  Was  it  possible  for  them  not  to  hear  of  it  ? 
Did  not  the  newq>apers  announce,  not  only  the  puWc 
meeting  of  this  Society,  but  that,  to  promote  the  views  qf 
this  Institution  a  Sermon  wndd  be  preached  bgf  the  Hon. 
a^  Migfit  Reverend  the  Lord  J^shop  ofQIoucestery  at  tki 
Octagon  Chapel  ?  (I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  adver*- 
tisement.)  I  ask  again,  where  are  the  majority  of  the  Estab- 
Ushed  Clergy  of  this  city'  and-  neighbourhood,  that  they 
attend  not  to  suppon  this  Churdi-of-Engbnd  Society? 
I'erhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Archdeaccm  influenced  their  ^ 
minds*  The  Archdeacon  solemnly  declares,  that  he  has 
not  communicated,  nor  authorised  any  person  to  a»nmuni- 
cate,  to  any  cxie  of  them  bis  intention  to  be  here. 

But  I  hare  said,  that  this  Church  Missidbary,  Society  is 
plainly  supported  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  news  bct 
in  the  Church ;  a  sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Serious  Christians,  and  Evange- 
lical Ministers.  I  go  further.  That  this  Society  is  in  any 
respect  calculated  to  promote  the  sober,  orderly,  manly, 
intetligent,  and  intelligible  piety  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  do  utterly  deny.  I  look  at  the  names  of  the  pnme  and^ 
principal  promoters  of  this  project  \  names,  I  allow,  of  the 
highest  respectability  on  many  accounts,  but  certsnnly  of 
very  little  weight  in  the  bcklance  oi*tbe  Church  of  England^ 
since  some  of  the  parties,  to  whom  those  names  belongs 
have  not  scrupled  to  communicate  with  those,  who  re- 
nounce her  doctrines  and  discipline. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  speak  with  dsre^veot 
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of  Consda^tioi^  Dissenters*  I  quaorel  with  no  man 
for  hisr  religious  creed.  I  love  honesty,  though  I  may 
think  it  penrerse.  I  venerate  Piety,  though  I  ipay  think  it 
erroneous.  But  those  refipeetable,  dissenters  do  not  hah 
betweei^  two  opinioi^ ;  they  are  not  of  the  Church  to-day^ 
and  of  the  Meeting-Jbouse  to-morrow ;  and  we  know  their 
meaning.  But  do  the  ministers  of  any  dissenting  cotti^ 
^munity  go  about  proclaiming  the  insufficiency,  the  worldly<* 
mindedness,  and  the  want  of  gospel-zeal  in  their  own 
brethren  ?  Does  any  party  of  ministers,  in  any  communion 
^mang  them,  assume  to  itself  all  the  piety  and  all  the 
virtues  of  their  common  function?  or  look  down  with 
supercilious  horror  on  their  less  assuming  brethren?  Doe9 
akiy  minister  among  the  dissenters,  intrude  upon  the  charge 
of  a  brother  minister^  not  only  without  leave;,  Uitinde* 
fiance  of  all  denial  ?  No#— -These  are  perfections  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  peculiar  to  certain  elect  persons,  ^ho  have  set 
up  dns,  and  some  other  institutions^  calling  themselves 
Serious  Christian^  and  Evangelical  Ministers.       ^ 

Serious  Christians !  What  ?  Is  ^o  man  in  earnestre- 
pecting  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind? 
k  no  man  serious  in  his  faith,  and  earnest  in  his  religious 
and  n^ond  duties  ?  has  no  man  a  regard  for  the  salvation  of 
souk,  except  this  Party  ? 

Evangelical  Ministers  too!  Why  more  evangelical  than 
their  brethren— who  have  recaved  the  same  Apostolical 
ordination ;  profess  the  same  faith  ;  have  taken  the  same 
oaths ;  use  the  same  form  of  sound  words  in  the  services 
6f  the  same  Church ;  and  exercise  the. same  priesthood  at 
the  same  altar  ?  I  speak  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (for  such  by  the  title  of  the  meeting  I  may  taiirly 
,  conclude  all  present  to  be  :i)  and  I  ask,  in  what  sense,  but 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  Party,  this  exclusive  title  of  £van^ 
geUeal  can  be  assumed  by  ministera  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
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land  over  their  brethren?  oyer  men,  in  every  req>ect, 
uriiether  of  piety,  of  morals,  or  of  learning,  at  leasts  their 
equals  ?  I  ask,  why  I  cease  to  be  a  true  minister  of  the 
gospel,  because  I  disdain  to  join  a  Sect,  whose  disorderly 
proceedings  I  disapprove. 

Respecting  this  Churc|i-of-£ngland  Miteionary  Society^ 
I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting;,  to  two 
extraordinary  circumstances : — Fhrst^  that  on  looking  over 
the  list  of  vice-patrons,  I  see  the  names  of  ani^  Pok)  Bishops : 
one.  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  prelate  here  present ;  the 
other,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ! 
Now,  if  this  Society  were  founded  on  principles  so  firm  and 
se  evangelical,  by  what  fatality  did  it  happen  that  the  other 
bishops  did  not  join  it  at  first  ?  Nay,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  they  have  not  come  in  on  cdnviction  ?  I  can  readily 
account  for  the  reluctance  of  a  man  to  tread  back  the 
hollow  and  rotten  ground  over  which  he  has  travelled : 
but  this  reluctance  to  set  foot  on  firm  ground;  on  the 
ground  of  the  Church  of  England !  this  is  a  mystery  too 
deep  for  me  to  fathom. 

Secondly  J  The  next  extraordinary  curcumstance  is,  that 
among  the  list  of  High  Persons  on  the  report  of  this 
Church-of-£ngland  Missionary  Society  for  the  east,  I  see 
not  the  name  of  the  only  person,  who  can  give  either  order 
or  consistency  to  thdr  proceedings  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  mean  the  truly  learned  and  sound  Bishop  of 
Calcutta. — ^What !  was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take 
under  his  care  and  controul — ^which,  as  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  Vice-Patron  knows,  the  Church  of  England 
would  demand — was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take  under 
his  care  and  controul  the  pious  mis^onaries,  who  should 
be  sent  into  his  diocese  from  thii  Society ; — ^and  did  he  re- 
fuse to  receive  them  ?  Or,  did  the  steady  adherents  to  the 
Church  of  England,  who  projected  this  Society,  never 
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apply  to  his  Lordship  for  that  purpose?  I  profe^  myself 
utterly  ignorant  on  both  these  questions.     But  of  thi$  I  am 
certain,  viz. — ^that  "  the  concerns  of  the  society  in  the 
north  of  India*'  are  stated  in  the  report  under  the  article 
Missions,  to  be  under  no  other  authority  or  controul,  than 
•*  the  management  of  a  Corresponding  Committee."     A 
Church  of  Engird  Missionary  Society,  under  the  manage- 
ment (that  is  the  word)  of  a  corresponding  Committee  ! 
I  have  indeed  heard,  but  I  will  not  assert  it  as  a  fact,  a  cir- 
iqumstance  that  would  solve  these  difficulties ;  to  wit,  that . 
the  leadiag  persons  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
consists  of  persons  of  aU  kinds  of  religious  persuasions^  are 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.     This  circum- 
stance, if  true,  would  also  account  for  other  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  restless  and  disorderly  pietists,  compasdng 
sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes  \  and  disturbing  their  own 
^  country  with  religious  contention. 

4.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  viz.— That 
the  formation  of  a  Branch  Society  in  this  place,  would  be 
pernicious. 

The  peace  of  the  city  is  hardly  yet  restored,  from  the 
confusion  ocoasioned  by  a  religious  feud ;  in  which  (where 
^  the  blame  lay  is  no  question  at  present)  but  in  which,  the 
Rector  was  not  only  insulted,  grossly  insulted,  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty,  in  His  own  parish-church ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  police-officers  to  protect  him  from 
personal  outrage.  For  my  part,  I  declare  my  opinion, 
that  ifyou  proceed  to  gratify  the  same  Party,  who  generated 
that  feud,  with  the  triumph  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  futherance  of  which  that  party  is  chiefly  interested, 
and  they  too  are  members  of  the  Church,  you  will  renew  the* 
feuds,  which  may  otherwise  sink  into  oblivion ;  and  will 
render  Bath,  like  a  neighbouring  city,  a  hot-bed  of  Heresy 
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and  SclBsm.  And  sure  I  am,  that  the  mischiefs  whkh  fe^ 
will  occasion  at  home,  will  never  be  compensated  by  any 
good  that  a  Society,  so  formed  and'  managed,  .  qan  do 
abroad. 

Permit  me  here  to  observe^  that  if  any  person  supjxnes  me 
to  be  hostile  to  the  prqfi:ssed  object  of  this  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,-  viz.  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  he  totally 
mistakes  both  my  principles  and  my  character.    The  pro* 
Jessed  object  of  this  Society  is,  I  trust,  as  dear  to  my  heart, 
as  it  is  to  the  most  zealous  of  your  members ;  « it  iis  to 
the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Vice-patron  himself. 
But  that  grand  purpose  will  never  be  furthered,  much  less 
accomplished,  by  such  means,  as  are  offered  or  afforded^ 
by  an  irregular  association  like  this :  an  assockition  of  a 
chstracter  so  equivocal,  that  had  not  the  Lords  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  of   Norwich  honored  it  with   their  ex* 
emplary  names/  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  a  Church-of* 
Rome  Society,  or  a  Scottish  Kirk-Socii^y,  or  a  Sweden- 
borgian  Church  Society,  as  to  pertain  to  the  Church  d 
England.     No — ^The  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  jaitb 
of  the  Son  of  God,  must  be  founded,  a$  at  the  beginniilg, 
on  a  system  of  order  and  of  umoN ;  mim^i^red  by  men 
duly  qualified,  and  orderly  consecrated  to  their  holy  ofBce« 
On  such  a  system,  and  on  such  men  akme^  can  th#  Grace 
of  the  Etertial  Spirit,  the  God  of  order  and  of  ukzty,  and 
not  of  confusion,    be  reasonably  expected   to  descend* 
The  ground-work,  and  little  more  than  the  ground- work, 
of  such  a  system  is  now  laid  in  the  East^  founded  on  a  regu-* 
lar  apostolical  commission,  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
sound  apo$tpUcal  Bishop.     But  with  neither  of  these,  it 
l^ms,   does  this  Church  Missionary  Society  hold  com^ 
immbn !  But,  whether  that  be  the  fact  or  not,  I  call  on  you, 
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as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  look  to  that 
Church, 

You  are  summoned  hither  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  Branch  of  this  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
this  city ;  under  the  patronage,  not  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  but  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  j  who, 
himself,  as  Dean  of  Wiells,  owes  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  who,  moreover,  has  no 
manner  of  jurisdiction  in  this  city,  por  in  this  diocese,  be- 
yond his  deanery. 

As  Archdeacon  of  Bath,— 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese-^— in  my 
own  name— in  the  name  of  the  Rectors  of  Bath — ^and  in 
the  name  of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Clergy  in  my  juris- 
diction— 

*     I  PROTEST  against  the  formation  of  such  Society  in  this 
city.  • 

Whether,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron  and  his  friends  will  condescend  to  notice  this 
Protest, — I  shall  not  stay  to  sec. 
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It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  London  is  the  most 
-charitable  place  in  the  universe.  That  larger  sums  of  money  are 
subscribed  and  collected  for  public  charities  in  London  than  in  any 
other  city,  is,  I  believe,  without  doubt  5  but  that  these  sums  are 
always  well  and  properly  applied  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  so 
readily  admitted,  or  so  easily  proved. 

In  stating  this,  however,  1  imve  mft  "At  most  distant  intention 
of  imputing  any  blame  to  the  very  Tcspectable  individuals  who,  in 
these  cases,  step  so  generously  forward  to  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously in  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  these  charities,  Mor 
of  charging  them  with  any  intentional  abuse  of  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ;  on  .the  contrary,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  trusts  are,  in  general,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  probity.^ 

It  is  to  the  grand  stile  in  which  these  charities  are  arranged  and 
managed,  and  to  the  great  expense  incurred  in  outward  show,  that 
I  refer ;  and  I  think  th-^t  every  one,  who  gives  a  glance  at  the  ele- 
gant and  expensive  buildings  erected  for  mese  purposes  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  this  extended  metropolis,  or  who  takes  a  slight  in- 
spection of  the  great  establishments  within  these  buildings,  will 
join  me  in  suspecting  that  where  so  much  has  been  expended  on 
these,  a  great  de«l  catHoot  be  left  to  be  applied  to  the  real  purposes 
of  the  charity.     '       •  ~ 
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£v^n  in  those  associations  for  charity  where  no  buildiBgi  havtr 
t>6en  erected,  so  much  is  expended  in  public  meetings,  salaries  of 
ofScers  and  servants,  expenses  of  committeeSi  pfint^ng  ahd  adver- 
tisements, etc.  that  compaiTitivdy  Hittle  is  left  to  be  applied  to'ditf 
pui-poses  for  whidh  the  Society  wad  instituted,  and  the  come- 
quience  is,  that  ^e  real  good  done  is  not  at  all  in  prppoitioil  t«  die 
9ums  raised. 

Besides,  I  suspect  that,  in  many  cases,  the  objects  of -diese  cha* 
rities  and  the  ends  proposed  to  be  attuned  are  not  of  that  ^itilfey  to 
justify  .the  sums  expended  upon  them,  and.  in  some  the  latter  are 
actually  impossible  to  be  accomplished  at  alt. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  these  charities  are  only  known  to,  or 'heard 
of  by  the  public  at  the  annual  meetings,  when  a  flaming  K^port  it 
Qiade,  a  dmner  had,  and  a  fre^  subscri|>tiofi  for  their  suppoft^enk 
tered  into  ;  and  then  they  sink  into  otiliyion  until  the  next  ocea* 
sion. 

In  this  respect  they  have,  frequently  reminded  me  of  covaeftSy 
diose  erratic  wanderers  in  the  heavens.  A  comet  is  visible  to  Ae 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  only  on  its  approach  to  the  sun  and  £or  «i 
short  time  after  it  has  passed  that  luminary,  when  it  shines  'Wnth 
great  splendour,  and  then,  rapidly  flying  ofi^  into  boundless  spacei^ 
completely  disappears  until  its  next  penpdical  visit.  In  l^e  man^ 
ner  these  societies  are  heard  of  for  a  short  time  previews  to  th^ 
annual  meetings  at  the  dinner  they  dazzle  the  public  ix^ith  ^ 
effulgence  of  their  bri^tness ;  they  continue  to  de  so  fbra/s&ort 
time  after,  becoming  dimmier  and  dimmer,  until  tli^y  sink  int^^ 
utter  darkness  and  oblivion,  and  only  appear  ^ain  whenthefeVdlv- 
i^g  year  brings  round  the  stated  period. 

Among  these  meteors,  these  shining  inhabitsmts  of  ifie  ^ky  of 
charity,  your  Society  made  last  season  a  n^st  conspiouous  figur^. 
The  professed  object  was  popular,  and  the  times  -wew  extremdy 
favourable  for  its  introduction.  After  twenty  years  war  the  coun^ 
try  found  itself  at  peace  with  all  the  werkl,  and  so  at  ^leisure  td 
turn  its  attention  to  objects  of  internal  police ;  the  newspapers 
were  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  fill  their  columns ;  and  the  city  of 
X'Ondon  had  got  a  chief  magistrate  of  a  particularly  active  tum,  ?.nA 
fuUy  disposed  to  dp  all  the  good  in  his  power.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  moment  a  meeting  of  the  Guardian  Society  was  ad- 
vertised, the  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  greatest  keenness  j  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  were  filled  with  paragraphs  and  letters^ 
the' Lord  Mayor  set  the  police-officers  in  motion,  crowds  of  the 
unhappy  objects  who  infest  the  streets  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  committed  to  Bridewel)  for  a  period  ;  the  meeting  was  moft 
numerously  attended,  a  report  was  read,  whidi  was  afterwaiifc 
printed,  and  a  number  of  flaming  speeches  wei:«  made,  IvbicSi  weiift 
copied  almost  at  fuU  length  into  aU  the  newspapers.    So  that  «► 
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stnuiger,  comjfig  at  that  period  to  town,  would  have  concluded  that 
m  a  short  time^  London  would  be  the  purest  city  in  the  universe.  - 

•  What  was  the  result  of  all  this,  however  !  Why,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  within  a  little  month,  the  papers  dropped  the  subject,  and  the 
business  was  forgotten ;  nay,  in  spite  of  the  continued  exertions  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  streets  soon  became  as  much  infested  as  be- 
fore j  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Guardian  Society  until  lately, 
after  a  long  lapse  another  public  meeting  having  been  fixed,  adver- 
tisements have  begun  to  announce  it,  and  I  presume  the  same  ex- 
hibition, will  again  take  place,  and  end  in  the  same  manner. 

The  ostensible  object^  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  your 
Society  has  been  established,  is  of  such  importance  to  the  prosper 
rity,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  general  society,  that  you  would 
be  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  every  good  citizen  and 
weU*wisher  to  his  country,  were  the  plan  you  have  laid  down,  and 
the  method  you  have  followed,  at  all  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
Jt  is,  therefore,  only  from  a  deep  conviction  that  you  have  taken  a 
roost  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  have  adopted  a  most  erroneous 
mode  of  acting,  and  are  actually  squandering  your  funds  and  time 
up<ui  an  impossibility,  that  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  shew  where  you  have  erred,  and  to 
point  out  a  most  glorious  field,  where  your  exertions  might  be  of 
the  most  essential  benefit  to '  society,  and  would  confer  immortal 
glory  and  renown  upon  yourselves. 

;  Your  Society  is  declared  to  be,  ^^Jbr  the  preservation  of  public 
morals f*  a  most  praise-worthy  and  highly  commendable  institution. 
But  how  do  you  propose  to  preserte  the  public  morals  ?  Why,  by 
•*  providing  temporary  asylums  for  prostitutes  removed  by  the  ope- 
**  ration  of  the  laws  from  the  public  streets,  and  affording  to  such 
<*  of  them  as  are  destitute,  employment  and  relief.*'  This  may  be 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  certainly  going  a  very  short 
.way  towards  the  preservation  of  public  morals.  Besides,  it  is  not  a 
(Dpvel  plan,  and,  thereforis,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  deserving  the  high 
and  extravagant  praises  and  commendations  that  have  been  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  Already  have  we  had  the  Asylum,  the  Misericordia, 
.the  Magdalen,  the  Philanthropic,  the  Penitentiary,  the  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  and  the  Lock  Asylum, — all  these  societies  set  out 
.upon  the  same  grounds,  I  believe,  that  the  Guardian  Society  has 
done,  to  provide  asylums  for  prostitutes,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
employment  and  relief.  Each  of  them  made,  at  its  commence- 
ment, almost  as  brilliant  and  luminous. a  figure  as  the,  Guardian 
.Society.  They  still  have  their  annual  meetings  \  but,  except  at 
those  times,  they  arc  seldom  or  never  heard  of ;  and  even  on  these 
occasion^  they  now  shed  a  dimmer  and  a  dimmer  ray.  With  such 
precedents  before  them,  it  really  appears  surprising  to  me  that  the 
yery  respectable  gentlemen,  who  have  been  at  so  much  pains  and 
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ttOuUe  to  form  this  Society,  did  not  take  a  more  extended  view  of 
the  subject,  did  not  endeavour  to  make  it  more  generally  useful  by 
embracing  objects  of  greater  utility.  I.  wonder  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  that  the  better  way  to  preserve  public  moral* 
would  be,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  women  becoming  prosti- 
tutes, instead  of  providing  asylums  for  them  after  they  had  rUn 
their  course. 

I  am  the  more  astonished  at  this,  because  the  report  ^commences 
in  that  spirit.  The  second  paragraph  runs  thus:  ««  The  extensive 
.  and  multiform  evils  which  result  from  the  deplorable  profligacy 
that.abounds  in  this  metropolis,  must  be  known,  felt,  and  lamehtedi 
by  every  Christian  philanthropist !  Ought  we  then'  to  remain 
satisfied  and  inactive,  while  vice  and  wretchedness  are  pursuing 
their  courses  with  rapid  and  destructive  strides  ?  While  the  quan^ 
turn  of  female  depravity  is  every  day  increasing,  and  the  progress 
of  crime  is  thereby  accelerating  in  a  thousand  directions,  are  we  not 
to  interpose  some  friendly  endeavours,  on  the- grounds  of  true 
policy  and  piire  Qiristianity,  to  stem  the  destructive  torrent^  and  to 
rescue  as  many  as  we  ban  ofourfellctw  creatures^  of  both  sexes^Jrom 
the  fangs  of  the  destroyer.'^  Certainly,  we  are  bound  by  every  tie 
to  do  so  ;  but  it  really  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  destructive 
tohrent  can  be  stemmed  by  opening  channels  for  it  to  run  quietly 
away,  or  that  it  would  be  of  any  consequence  to  rescue  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  destroyer,  if  we  allow  him  to  satiate  himself  on 
them  before  we  interfere. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the  Society 
have  directed  their  attention  to  two  important  objects  ;  the  first  is, 
*<  to  discover  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  infa^ 
mous  women,  who  frequent  the  public  streets  of  the  metropoliis/' 
This  is  certainly  a  very  important  object,  but  it  can  never  be  at- 
tained by  merely  clearing  the  streets  of  dieir  present  frequenters, 
unless  some  eflnjctual  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  their  places  being 
immediately  filled  by  fresh  victims.  i 

Were  a  person  to  be  attacked  with  the  leprosy  or  scurvy  all  over 
the  body,  but  which  shewed  itself  principally  on  the  face  and  hands, 
surely  it  would  not  be  thought  sufficient  to  apply  a  wash  to  these 
parts  to  take  away  the  blotches  upon  them,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
body  untouched.  A  quack  might  do  so,  but  a  regular  physician 
would  say,  and  say  justly,  that  that  would  only  be  driving  the  dis- 
temper into  the  constitution.  Arid  yet  this  appears  the  very  thing 
the  Society  are  endeavouring  to  do  with  the  body-moral  of  this 
metropolis  j  they  iare  labouring  to  clear  its  face  of  some  ugly  spots 
and  specks  that  have  appeared  upon  it,  without  seeming  to  he 
aware  that  those  blemishes  are  thci  consequences  and  symptoms  of 
a  mortal  distemper,  which  is  preying  upon  its  vitals,  and,  if  i;ioC 
speedily  checked,  will  soon  cause  its  dissolution.  . .  .f 
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li  ihei^re,  conceive  that  I  am'  perfectly  correct  in  stating- that 
ihe  Society  iiave,  in  their  formation,  taken  a  most  confined  yiew. 
of  the  subject*  And  it  appears  equally  clear  to  me  that  the  So- 
ciety are  t^ing  a  most  erroneous  method  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
coanplish;  ihe  o^ect  they  have  in  view.  I  believe  I  might  not  limit 
k  to  one  mediod  ^  I  tliink  I  could  state  several,  but  I  mean  to  con-t 
fine  mysellF  to  one,  because  I  conceive  if  to  be  most  particularly 
erroReottfr^  and  th»t  is,^  the  ctssociati^g  virtuous  females  in  their  la- 
hours*  I  Qdtiiitat  conceive  how  it  can  possibly  ha^e  happened,  that 
•0  many  petson^  of  respectability^  as  your  Society  appears  to  be 
iBOiTTposed  of,  CG^kl  allow  their  zeal  to,  get  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment, their  prudence^  their  caution,  their  knowledge  of  the  world, 
90  far  ae  to  induce  them  to  consent  to,  far  less  to  be  active  in  pro- 
moting, ^  impolitic,  so  imprudent,  so  improper,  and  so  hazardous 
a  step.  The  reverend  gentlemen,  who  have  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  Society,  appear,  in  this  particular,  to  have  completely  for- 
l^en  the  precept  of  their  divine  master,  so  prominently  stated  by 
Uihy  and  so  ftequently  repeated  by  his  Apostles :  <^  fly  from  temp* 
tetion,  avoid  temptation \'  nay,  the  very  form  of  prayer  taught 
tbem,  <<  leald  us  not  into  temptation/'  A  prayer  which  ought  to 
be  daily  made  by  every  virtuous  female  in  this  country,  and  should 
itore  particularly  have  been  uscdjby  those  ladies,  who  were  re- 
quested to  become  of  the  committee,  for  this  more  than  useless, 
lliis  dangerous  occupation. 

The  principal,  and,  indeed,  only  satisfactory  reason  given  for  tfee 
extreme  severity  with  wbidli  females,  who  have  fallen  from  tlie 
path  of  virtue,  are  treated  in  this  country,  is  the  necessity  of  sepa«> 
Fating,  them  entirely  from  the  virtuous,  in  order  to  prevent  contar 
ttnnation*  This  it  is,  which  drives  them  from  their  homes,  their 
ftiends,  aikd  theis  connexions  '9 — this  it  is,  which  makes  them  avoids 
<$d,  as  if  they  had  the  plague.  If  a  female  of  character  is  seen 
asBodiating  with  them^  or  even  speaking  to  them,  she  is  immediately 
marked,  as  one  who,  if  not  already  gone,  is,  at  least,  on  the  high 
f oiad  to  desfemctioii.  The  line^  therefore,  is  fuUy  drav^n,  and  the 
s^parsition  complete. — What  is  it  the  Society  have  done  and  are 
doing  ?  all  in  their  power  to  break  down  this  line.  With,  I  firmly 
believe,  a  purely  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  they  are  risking  doing  a 
gfeat*  evil.  Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  bring  back  lost  wo*- 
lAdn  alcross  this  line  theMselves^  they  take  virtuous  woman  to  the 
Odiet  side  of  it  for  this  pitirpose :— ^dangerous  experiment  t 

A  virtuous  woman  ought  not  only  to  be  pure  in  body,  but  in 
mend:  she  should  be  kept  perfectly  ignorant  o(  those  things.  But 
tNdiaC  has  the  Society  don^  i  Its  own  report  will  best  state  this,  and 
i^'^ffcsetiy  sufficient  to  justify  all  that  I  have  asserted ;  it  informs 
tiSy  ^  that  a  committee  of  ladies,  as  most  suitable  for  that  depart-^ 
ment,  had  been  appointsd  to  superiatend  the  intevnal  afiairs  €if  the 
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.uupiiries  as  to  the  trathi  of  the  statements  that  had  been  reseived^ 
taking  as  Utile  as  possiUe  opon.  trust." — ^  l^ncethe  o|>ening  of  the 
asyiinn,  though  the  means  of  the  committee  have>  in  everj  lespeety . 
been  limited,  nearly  two  huiitdred  forkMrn  objects  hav«  been»  ad^ 
mttted.  Front  the  investigaftioa  of  these  caaes,  tilee  ladm^^oem* 
mittte  iofoe  derived  a  C€msiderable  quantify  of  imporianif  tbtmgM 
oMicting  it^ormaium*.  A  pavt  of  it  is  s«ibiilbted:  tD»  the  notice  of 
this  meeting."—-"  They  feel  themsehes.  compslted,  by  a  sense  of 
duty^  which  they  owe  to  the  public^  to  state,  what  they  £o>wid  to 
be  one  of  the  most  constantly  operating^  yet  least  known  causes  of 
the  vice  and  misevy  which  this  meeting  deplores,  and  which,,  it  is 
hoped,  with  heart  and  hands  they  will  ende»?ouir  to  din^inishw->«» 
They  mU  laiomtj  hxmevery  ttk  ddschargtikis  somembai  irksome  duty 
.  mitk  us  nmck  propriety  and  decorousness  of  expression  as  possible:*^ 
and  farther  on,  it  says,  ««  However  difficuk  U  is  fitly  ia  mriie 
on  such  subjects ;^  and,  in  another  place,  «  the  connnittee  m{2 
not  impose  upon  the  ddicacu  or  harass  the  JeeUngs  of  ike  meeting 

Jiarther.^*  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  set  of  men  could  have  been 
so  in£aiituated^  so  bigoted,  so  blind,  as  to  phce  their  mothers,  wi^es^ 
sisters,  daughters^  or  female  acquaintance,  in  a  situation  £o  hear  the 
tales  of  tWo  hundred  of  most  depraved  wretches,  of  the  off^scoun- 
ings  of  the  earth,  of  the  sweepings  of  die  streets, — ^^to  hear  sudi 
tale^,  that  they  themselves  find  it  irksome  and  a  labour  to  repeat 
even  a  part  of  them,  a  part  of  the  best  of  them,  with  amy  propriety 
or  decorousness  of  expression,  oicjitly.  I  think  it  perfectly  unne- 
cessary to  make  any  further  coaunents  on  this  ^  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself  most  completely. 

'  The  object  to  be  gained  would  have  required  to  have  been  very 
important  indeed,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it  very  great,  to 
have  at  all  justified,  or  even  excused,  the  adoption  of  such  mea»a* 
It  appiears  to  me,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  Society's  labours^ 
even  if  they  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  would  be,  eon^ 
paratively,  of  very  little  <:onsequence.  The  title-<p2^  of  the  repovt 
states,  that  the  Society  has  been  fc^nved  to  provide  «  temporary 
asylums  for  prostitutes,  remofved,  by  the  operation  of  the  hmsy 

Jrom  the  public  streets."  Now,  I  beheve,  the  (^ration  of  the 
laws  never  takes  place  until  these  women  have  behaved  themselves 
ill,  have  got  drunk  and  behaved  saucily,  have  been  attempting  to 
pick  pockets,  or,  at  the  very  least,  have  descended  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  degradation  as  to  be  openly  forcing  their  company  and 
blandishments  upon  every  manpassing«-<^Bad,  profligate,  aiiid  abaa- 
donedy  as  the  strollers  on  the  streets  have  become,  still  this  dbnduct 
jiS  yet  confined  to  a  few,  and  many  a  poor  won^an  is  forced,  by 
necessity,  to  walk  the  streets,  who  would  sooner  throw  herself  into 
the  river  than  l^e  gD^ihy  of  it* 
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But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Society  intend  to  extend  Aetr- 
assistance  to  all  the  prostitutes  who  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets  ; 
and,  supposing  it  possible  that  they  could  convert  the  whole  of 
them,  still  they  would  have  made  very  little  progress  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  public  morals,  and  far  less  to  th&x  preservation. 
—Above  twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  women  in  London  living 
by  prostitution  was  estimated  zt  forty  thousand ;  those  who  make 
a  practice  of  prowlinf  the  streets  do  not,  I  believe,  amount  to  one 
thousand.  A  few  of'  those  miay  have  been  accomplished  women, 
who  have  fallen  into  that  situation  after  having  gone  through  seve- 
ral progressive  gradations ;  but  .the  far  greater  proportion  are  girls 
from  the  lower  classes,  who,  having  had  a  very  confined  education, 
have  nothing  but  their  personal  charms  to  recommend  them  y  and 
being,  for  the  most  part,  seduced  by  young  men  of  nearly  their  own 
class,  who  are  unable  to  support  them,  they  are,  genendly,  almost 
immediately  turned  loose  into  the  streets,  where  they  soon  sink 
into  the  lowest  state  of  depravity. 

The  object  of  the  Society's  labours  is,  evidently,  therefore,  of 
very  minor  importance,  even  if  complete  success  were  to.  crown 
them ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  to  be  my  most  decided 
opinion,  that-  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  be  attained.  Reforma- 
tion of  prostitutes,  who  have  prowled  the  streets  of  London^  who 
have  been  removed  from  thence  by  the  operation  of  the  laws ! — ^as 
well  might  you  attempt  to  wash  the  Ethiop  white,  or  .to  take 
the  spots  out  of  the  leopard's  skin.  I  am  convinced  that  that  wo- 
man who  has  lost,  not  merely  the  delicacy,  but  the  feelings  <A  her 
sex  so  much,  who  has.  so  completely  degraded  herself,  as  to 
wander  the  streets,  offering  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
man  she  meets,  who  has  associated  with  the  profligates  of  both 
sexes  to  be  found  there,  and  has  wallowed  in  all  their  vices,  can 
never  again  become  fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  from  whence 
she  has  been  expelled.  She  may  see  the  evil  of  her  ways,— she 
may  leave  them  off,  and  may  reform, — ^but  she  never  can  recover 
that  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  ignorance  of  evil,  that  innocence  of 
mind,  requisite  to  fit  her  for  a  companion  to  virtuous  females.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible,— -as  well  might  you  endeavour  to  restore 
her  body  to  its  former  healthful  state,  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  dissipation,  debauchery,  and  disease. 

However  amiable,  therefore,  however  praise-worthy,  the  endea- 
vouring to  ameliorate  the  lot  and  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  these 
unfortunates  may  be,  yet  the  attempting  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  place  in  society  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  project,  impossible 
to  be  executed,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  attempted.  Indeedi, 
I  conceive,  that*  in  doing  so,  the  Society  are  completely  wasting 
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their  energies  j  they  are  absolutely  throwing  away  both  time  and 
money,  which  might  be  much  better  employed.  In  putrid  fevers, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mortification^  which,  generally,  first  attacks 
the  extremities,  sometimes  the  fingers,  but  more  frequently  the 
toes.  In  these  cases,  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  called  in,  he 
begins  by  getting,  quit  of  the  mortified  parts ;  if  the  subject  will 
bear  it,  he  cuts  them  off,  and  then  applies  strong  internal  remedies 
to  save  the  vital  parts  from  corruption.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  medical  man,  who,  instead  of  following  this  practice,  wasted 
his  time  and  his  talents  in  making  local  applications  to  the  morti- 
fied toes,  to  endeavour  to  restore  thenfi  to  their  fonfter  sound  state, 
while  he  completely  neglected  the  vital  parts,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  saveid  ? 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  I  am  neither  hard-hearted  nor  narrdw- 
minded  ;  but  I  cannot  help  declaring,  that  I  look  upon  these  objects 
of  the  Society^s  labours,  as  mortified  members  of  the  body-moral 
of  this  country,  which  ought  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  preserve'  the 
yet  sound  parts  from  corruption ;  and  the  more  tliat  I  am  con- 
vinced of  this,  the  greater  is  my  wish,  my  anxiety,  my  eagerness, 
to  accomplish  that  object.  If  such  be-the  effects  of  seduction  and 
prostitution, — ^if  every  female,  who  falls  a  victim  to  these,  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  society,  then  is  every  iidteibitarit  of  the  country 
without  discrimination,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  philanthropist,  or 
an  infidel  misanthrope,  imperiously  caUed  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to 
stem  the  destructive  torrent^  by  preventing  its  being  augmented  by 
fresh  victims,  not  by  unavailing  and  fruitless  efforts  ^to  drag  those 
out  of  it,  who  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  in  its  deleterious 
stream. 

If  the  Society,  therefore,  wish  to  do  their  country  a  real  service, 
if  they  have  any  desire  to  immortalize  their  names,  to  raise  their 
fame  even  above  that  of  the  successful  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  let  them  probe  to'  the  bottom  this  dreadful 
distemper,  let  them  find  out  the  real  cause,  and  let  them  exert 
themselves  to  have  a  remedy,  or  remedies,  applied  to  it.  Then, 
instead  of  merely  receiving  into  their  asylums  a  few  hundred  of 
worn-out  victims,  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
their  fair  country-women  "from  a  state  of  slavery  and  misery,— 
worse,  much  worse,  than  that  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies.  • 

To  facilitate  their  researches  is  the  intention  of  my  addressing 
you.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  cause  of  ^is  evil,  and « what  the  only  effectual  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  to  it.  ^  • 

The  great  cause  of  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  given  in  a  very 'few 
words.  It  is  the  perfect  impunity  with  which  Induction  is  allowed 
to  be  piKtised  in  this  country. 
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It  is  certainly  very  surprising— nay,  it  is  almeflt  ineredible^  %}Mi 
m  Great  Britain,  a  country  which  is  not  only  held  vp  as  »  pattern 
for  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  its  laws,  but  extoUed  for  ilis 
religious  and  moral  character,  there  should  be  no  punishment 
attached  to  the  crime  of  Seduction,  The  penal  statutes  now  fill  a 
great  many  volumes,  and  in  every  session  of  Parliament  additions 
are  made  to  them,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  crime  that  can  be 
thought  of,  for  whidi  a  punishment  is  not  provided ;  and  yet, 
astonishing  to  relate,  there  exists  no  statute  against,  or  punish* 
meat  for  Seduction. 

Only  two  escttsts  suggest  themselves  for^  tbis<  neglect,—- either 
that  the  crxnu;  is  unknown  in  this  country }  or  that  it  is  but  a 
venial  one,  from  which  no  very  bad  consequences  can  po883>t7 
ensue. — Neither  of  these  are,  however,  available*  So  Ux  bosrk  its 
bejug  uHJ^nown  in  this  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  thait 
seduction  of  unmarried  females  is  more  practised,  shkI  openly 
practised^  in  Great  Britam,  than  in  any  other  civilized  state  in  .the 
world  ^  and  it  is  ihot  confined  to  the  wealthy,  the  great,  aad  the 
fashionable  '^ — to  those  V|ho  can.  afford  to  squander  large  sums  ia 
such  pursuits,  and  to  pay  procuresses  extravagantly  ;  it  has  spread 
through  every  rank  of  society,  and,  more  especially  anxmg  the 
lower  orders  in  Loa4i^n9  the  progress  it  has  made,  is  dreadful 
beyond  conception.  Fashionable  Beaux  used  to  boast  of  their 
knowledge  of  intrigue,  and  of  their  succeyv  ^  many  a  journey- 
man and  apprentice  could  now  be  produced  who  excel  them  far 
in  both.  The  eaviy  age  at  which  those  practices  are  comraeficed 
is  shocking  apd  disgusting  }•— a  great  deal  was  said  in  the  papers 
lately,  about  a  boy  of  eighteen  having  carried  off  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  luving.  been  traced  to  a  house  wherie  they  had  been  living 
together  for  some  days  \  I  have  reascm  to  believe,  that  such  things 
happen  much  more  frequently  than  the  public,  or  at  least  the 
members  of  your  Society,  seem  to  be  at  all  aware. 

It  is  this  licentiousness  among  the  lower  orders  which  princi- 
paUy  contributes  to  fill  the  streets,  with  nightly  wanderers,  and 
which  has  so  very  much  destroyed  the>  class  of  servant,  girls  xt. 
London. 

But  seduction  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  community  ;  it  is  unhappily  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
middling  cUss,-^in  that  class,  for  which  Bpt^in  has  been  so  long 
celebrated, — that  class  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  free  country, 
-—that^  class  which  has  so  long  succe'iafully  opposed  corruption  ia 
politics  and  corruption  in  morals,  and  which,  alas,  is  now  fast 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  both.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  am  asserting,  I 
ibeg  leave  to  recal  to  your  recollection  an  incident,  which  will 
serve  to  shew  how  far  seduction  is  now  parried)  and  in  uriiat  U^ 
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^kris  viewed«r    It  ws»  a  case  recorded  in  the  papers  of  August 

>  \^tBf  o£  a  voung  maiiy  who  attempted  to  carry  off  the  daughter 

of  a*  respectable  merchant  in  |he  city  \  and,  when  opposed  by  her 

two  sistevsy  persisted  in  his  design ;  and  at  last  drew  a  cane-tuck 

upon  the  c«owd  collected  rounds     When  he  was  carried  before  a 

.magistrMe,  so  far  from  beiag  ashamed,  he  boldly  a;rowed  his  inten- 

tiony  and  apparently  gloried  in  it.     After  lying  a  night  in  the 

Poultry  Compter,  he  told  the  laagistrate^  with  a  sneer,,  that  he  was 

tfafe  son  of  a  friend  of  his,  and  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 

lodgings  he  had  provided  for  &im«     Had  he  met  his  deserts,  he 

.  should  have  had  those  lodging^  for  life  ;   and  yet,  for  this  outrage 

upon  all  decency  and  morality,  he  was  not,  by  the  laws  of  this 

land,  liable  to  any  punishment. 

It  is  this  prevalence  of  seduction  that  is  the  real  cause  of  respect- 
able females  being  now  so  little  emplvjied  in  shops  or  warehouses 
in  London,  and  not  the  reason  reported  tf  have  been  quoted  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  at  the  meeting,  a  reason  which  reflected  no 
credit  on  the  person  from  whom  he  had  it,  Bor  on  him  for  repeat- 
ing it.  Had  he  made  the  inquiry  of  proper  persons,  he  would 
hdve  keen  told  that  no  pvudent  or  respectable  pavents,  if  tiiey  can 
possibly  help  it,  will  ever  put  their  child  to  a  public  busioess  in 
London  }  because^  in  such  sitilations,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible 
for  het  to  e8C2q>e  pollution.  A  miUiner'^  dress-maker's,  or  baber- 
dashet's  apprentice  is  reckoned  fair  game  by  every  high  or  low, 
young  or  old  puppy  in  London,  and^  she  is  beset  and  attacked  on 
8^1  hands.  I  radiet  wonder  that  some  of  the  tales,  that  were  told 
in  tfacr  reportf  did  not  open  the  reverend  gentleman's  eyes  on  this 
head}  they  certaiinly  do  corroborate,  very  strongly,  what  I  am 
n>w  aa^cftong*  Many  respectable  tn^esmen  decUne  uking  femafe 
apprentices  on  dii«  very  acoovnt ;  and  if  legal  protection  is  not 
specdSy  extended  to  them,  there  will  very  90on  be  no  respectable 
femaier  found  in  such  situations.  It  must  be  et identj  therefore, 
ikac  the  seduction  of  tinmarried  females  is  too  well  known,  and 
too  iiMach  practised  ih  this  coumtry. 

Neither  is  it  a  venial  crime  ^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  next  to 
itHtrder  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  and  of  the  most  disastrous  coo^ 
sequences  to  society.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  a  prelude  to  murder, 
Mi  to  murder  of  the  deepest  dye.  How  many  instances  hate,  of 
late,  occurred  of  men  murdering  the  victims  of  their  seduction,  ^ 
•and  how  many,  indeed  more  frequen^  instances  occur  of  these 
Tietims  becoming  self-murderers !  Even  when  such  dreadful 
eftcts  do  not  fattmediate&r  take  phce,  what  are  the  invariable 
consequences  attending  this  crime  ?  The  wphappy  victims  of  law- 
less passion  are  precipitated  from  a  state  of  respectability,  comfortj^ 
and  happiness,  at  once,  into  the  lowest  pit  of  hinnan  misery.    To* 
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day  sees  a  young  female  starting  up  into  womanhood,  amiabfo, 
gentle,  and  afTectionate,  listening  to,  and  obeying  her  mothei's 
advice  and  her  father's  precepts,  the  pride  of  the  one  and  the 
delight  of  the  other.  TTie  breath  of  p(^lution  infects  her,  and 
to-morrow  sees  her  driven  from  her  paternal  mansion  to  wander 
the  streets,  without  a  habitation  or  a  name,  and  to  associate  with 
wfetches  already  sunk  in  the  lowest  depravity.  Forced  byhunger 
and  nakedness  to  follow  their  practices,  if  madness  do  not  instigate 
to  immediate  suicide,  shame  and  disgrace  prey  upon  her  mind,  and, 
aided  by  the  effect  of  cold,  drunkenness,  and  disease,  soon  put  an 
end  to  net  miseries>  and  she  sinks  unknown  and  neglected  into  a 
premature  grave.   .  Well  may  unhappy  woman  exclaim  : — 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 

Tis  sometbisg?  nothing; 

riwas  mine,  His  bis,  and  may  be  slave  to  thousands  : 

But  he  mat  robtme  oj  toy  virtue, 

Takes  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  Slakes  me  poor  indeed.  > 

And  this  is  the  crime,— I  beg  pardon,  sin,  I  should  say,««— wl)ich  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  crimes  in  the  boasted  penal  statutes  of 
this  most  religious  and  most  moral  country.  Blush,  oh,  ye  legis- 
lators, and  hide  your  heads,  oh,  ye  statesmen  !  Tou  have  been 
called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  and  sorry,  indeed,  am  I  to  have  to 
say,  that  your  penal  statutes  corroborate  this  assertion  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  preservation  of  property  is  by  them  so 
completely  fenced,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  a  mode  of 
robbing,  stealing,  plundering,  cheating,  swindling,  breaking  or 
betraying  trust,  or  wrong  appropriating  another's  property  in  anj 
manner  or  way,  for  the  remedy  of  whidi  a  statute  is  not  provided, 
with  an  adequate  punishment.  And  yet  woman,  weak  woman,'  is 
left  to  be  robbed  of  the  most  precious  jewel  she  possesses,  without 
any  restraint  or  possibility  of  redress  whatever.  If  a  man  obtain 
money  from  me,  wn^ex  false  pretences^  he  is  liable  to  punishment ; 
but  he  may  with  the  most  perfect  impunity  employ  the  most  false 
and  deceitful  pretences  to  rob  fond,  believing,  unsuspecting,  con- 
fiding woman  of  her  virtue. 

Nay,  such  few  statutes  as  glance  at  this  subject,  smell  stronglv 
of  the  "love  of  lucre,**  and  are  actually  an  insult  to  the  sex.  A 
woman  who  is  entitled  to  property,  either  immediately  or  at  her 
parents'  death,  is  deemed  by  the  law  of  this  land  not  to  be  capable 
of  taking  proper  care  of  it,  until  she  is  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  of  her  virtue  she  is  left  completely  mistress  after  twelve ;  a 
man,  therefore,  is  prevented  -getting  possession,  in  a,  lawful  way, 
of  her  and  her  pioperty  until  she  is  twenty-one,  but  of  the  odii^r 
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\»  may  rob  her  whenever  he  can,  perfectly  unchecked.  If  a  father 
seeks  redress,  by  these  boasted  laws,  for  being  robbed  of  his 
daugl)t(^r,  he  must  do  it  under  the  low  and  disgusting  plea  of 
being  deprived  of  her  services  s  he  must  prove  that,  in  return  for 
the  expense  he  had  been  at  in  her  education  and  maintenance,  she 
had  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  cook,,  a  chamber  or  a  nursery 
maid,-r-degrading\  idea !  for  being  robbed  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  being,  just  starting  into  an  agreeable  and -entertaining 
companion  in  health,  a  tender  and  affectionate  nurse  in  sickness, 
or  to  be  the  future  mother  of  children,  among  whom  he  might 
have  looked  forward  to  spend  his  latter  days  in  domestic  comfort  . 
and  happiness,  he  can  reteive  no  redress;  but  must  sit  down 
quietly  to  mourn  over  his  loss,  aggravated  by  the  hopes  of  the 
future  being  blasted  for  ever.' 

Oh,  my  gentle,  but  ill-fated  ^young  country-women,  my  heart 
bleeds,  and  tears  obliterate  my  words,  wljpn  I  reflect  upon  your 
lot  J  when  I  think  how  much  you  have  been  neglected,  and  how 
hardly  many  of  you  are  treated  in  this  highly-favoured  land. 
While  n(ian,  selfish  man,  has  fenced  round  his  pelf,  his  dirty  pelf, 
with  friple  guards,  your  fair,  but  fragile  forms  have  been  left 
defenceless  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  to  be  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  sirocco  of  seduction,  and  swept  away  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  pollution. 

It  may  be  inquired,  what  remedy  does  the  society  of  this  country 
provide  for  ^this  dreaidful  omission  in  the  penal  statutes.  It  will 
naturally  be  conceived  that  its  doors  will  be  kept  shut  against  the 
perpetrator  of  such  an  outrage,  and  that  the  unfortunate  victim 
will  experience  all  conimiseration  and  every  possible  alleviation  of 
her  hard  fate.  Here,  again,  nothing  but  disappointment  meets 
us.  By  the  conformation  of  society  in  this  most  moral  country, 
while  the  seducer  is  received,  without  scruple,  into  every  company, 
the  unhappy  victim  is  driven,  with  unrelenting  severity,  entirely 
out  of  the  pale  ;  she  is  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  until  she  is  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  the  toils  of  misery,  wretchedness,  arid  death. 
On  this  head,  what  are  called  the  laws  of  society  are  so  severe, 
that,  out  of  respect  to  them,  many  a  deeply- wounded,  but  tender- 
hearted parent,  is  forced  to  shut  the  door  against  a  repentant  child, 
who  would  otherwise  ^^ave  been  received  into  their  bosom. 

I  cannot  help  here  expressing,  not  merely  my  surprise,  but  my 
utter  astonishment,  at  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been 

■  Another  instance  of  this  pelfish  disposition  of  the  laws  may  be  here 
mefttioned.    If  a  parent  met  with  that  heart-Tending  calamity,  the  having    . 
•a  child  stolen,  and  discovered  the  depredator,  until  very  lately  the  party  Was 
not  punishable  for  that  crime,  but  had  to  be  tried  fi>T  stealing  the  clothes  that    , 
were  oa  the  child,  which  might  not  be  worth  five  sliillings. 
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treated  by;  an  Irish  1>arri3ter,  who  has  lately  acquired  consideraS^le 
celebrity  for  elo^efoce.  In  a  speedi;  which  has  t)een  published 
and  hawked  about  London,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  on  a 
trial  at  Roscommon  for  seduction,  I  find  the  fo^Howing  paragraph  i 
— <<  You  must  not  forget,  gentlemen,  (addressing  die  jury,)  that 
it  is  not  the  unfortunate  victim  hersetf  who  appeals  to  you  for 
^4  compensation.  Her  crimes^  pocnr  wretch^  have  outlawed  her  frcm 
retributions  and,  however  the  temptations  la/  which  her  erring 
nature  was  seduced^  may  procure  an  audience  from  the  ear  of 
mercyy  the  stem  morality  of  the  law  refuses  their  interference^ 
Had  diis  barrister  wished  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  real  elo- 
quei^ce,  of  eloquence  of  matter  as  well  as  words,  he  .could  not 
certamly  have  had  >a  fairer  or  a  better  opportunity,  f f  the  parti- 
culars stated  be  true,  there  never  was  a  more  atrocious  or  a  mote 
infamous  tase  of  cold-blooded,  concerted  seduction.  A  warm 
indignant  burst  of  eloquence  upon  the  evident  omission  in  the  laws 
of  this  country  of  a  punishment  for  seduction,  which  deprived  the 
miserable  victim  of  any  redress,  and,  therefore,  forced  the  unhappy 
parent  to  come  forward  with  the  selfish  plea  of  haviujj^  been 
deprived  of  her,  services,  would,  I  conceive,  Jiave  had  more  real 
eiFect  upon  the  jury  and  the  country  at, large  than  all  tlie  flowery 
language  the  gentleman  has  used. 

As  I  am  aware,  however,  that  he  is  far  from  being  singular  in 
his  opinions,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  investigate  a  little  What  tiie  crme 
really  is,  for  which  the  unfortunate  victim  is  doomed  to  be  so 
completely  outlawed.  It  is  not  a  crime  against  nature,  for  if  she 
4[)beyed  the  law  of  nature  she  would  do  the  very  thing  she  is  con- 
demned for.  It  is  not  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God,  for  he  has 
expressly  instructed  mankind  to  increase  and  multiply  and  repleilish 
the  eartn.  But,  I  niay  be  told,  that  it  is  against  the  decalogue, 
wherein  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shailt  not  commit  adultery.^*  Waving 
several  strong  objections  that  occur  to  me  upon  the  application  of 
this  law,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow  it  to  be  perfectly 
imperative,  give  it  its  fullest  for ct ;  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  dqes 
it  apply  exclusively  to  women  ?  are  not  men  also  subject  to  it  ?  is 
it  not  addressed  to  all  -mankind  indiscriminately  ?'  why,  then^ 
make  women  alone  subject  to  it  ?  Nay,  Why  make  them  siibject 
.to  $uch  dreadful  penalties  and  suiFeringf,  on  this  earth,  for  a 
breach  of  a  law,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  applicable  under 
its  first  promulgation,  is,  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  only  pun- 
ishable in  the  world  to  come  ?  Neither  is  this  a  crime  against  the 
Jaws  of  the  country,-; — at  least,  as  applicable  to  women  alone.  J 
^believe  no  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  numerous  statutes 
•l^at  have  been  made.  Out  I  shall  be  told,  I  presume,  that  it  is 
against  the  laws  ^  society.    It  is  not,  then,  for  a  crime  ^igainst  the 
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kwft  of  {jroflj-i^r  a  <*rime  againfirt  tke  hnf^  of  mtmet-^ot  w 
Clime  agamst  the  laws  of  her  country,— ibaC  poor  unfertunate 
woman  is  doomed  1»o  be  ^  severely  punished,  in  fact,  to  he  out-* 
kwed,  but  for  a  breach  of  tlie  law«  of  society  ;  and  thait  not  of  ail 
Society,  bot  merely  tbe  society  in  tkis  ^jountry.  Providence  iia§, 
for  the  wisest  purposes,  planted  in  «very  human  being,  male  and 
femak;^  an  in^nation  fer  the  contmnanoe  of  the  human  race. 
Hiis  is  universal  over  the  wheile  earth,  {lad  has  been  so  from  l3ie 
creatibn  of  the  wofM.  But  in  tiie  formation  of  die  different  assoi* 
ciations  of  manfkind,  for  their  own  preservation  and  enjoyment  of 
Rfe,  in  most  of  fSiose  aocieties  w4iieh  have  or  do  exiet,  it  has  been 
found  necessary^  for  ^heir  mutual  oomfbrt  and  wdH-being,  to  lay 
some  restrictions  on  ^s  passion.  These,  however,  have  been, 
like  all  the  works  of  man,  various  and  dissimilar  in  almost  ^every 
country.  In  a  few,  this  restraint  has  operated  equally  upon  msAe . 
and  female.  In  most,  however,  it  has  heen  laid  exclusively  upon 
the  latter.  In  some,  ihe  women  are  allowed  every  ^liberty  before 
marriage.  In  others,  the  unmarried  females  are  stricdy  watdied 
.and  kept  virtuous,  but  whenever  Aey.  get  mafnried  €hey  are 
allowed  all  liberty.  In  a  third,  females  cf  every  age  and  every 
degree,  unmarried  or  married,  are  not  Only  expected  to  be  virtuous, 
but  are  puni^ed  by  expulsion  from  society  if  diey  are  not.  In 
this  last  dass,  the  society  of  this  country  stands  pre-eminent  \ 
for^ere  a  woman  who  transgresses  is  not  merely  expelled  or 
excluded  from  general  society,  but  is  actually  deprived  of  <her 
natural  protectors,  is  driven  ^om  her  parental  residence,  and  is 
forced  to  die  of  want,  or  to  support  a  wretched  existence  by  a 
repetition  of  the  crime  for  which  she  is  sufiering.  I  am  aware 
Aaft  I  shdl  be  .todd,  -dint  all  this  is  for  the  good  of  society ;  and 
I  freely  acknowledge^  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
fliat  it  is  so.  That  not  mercfly  the  highest,  the  'purest,  the  most 
refined  pleasures  of  this  Hfe,  but  even  the  commonest  comforts, 
nay,  the  existence  of  society,  such  as  it  is  in  this  country,  depends 
lipon  the  virtuous,  the  moral  conduct  of  our  females,  1  am  ready 
to  acknowledge.  But  if  the  happiness  of  man  as  well  as  woman 
depends  upon  this,  why  should  the  whole  weight  df  the  transgres- 
sion be  iliowed  to  fiall  upon  the  latter,  wliile  the  former  is  com- 
pletely exemypt  ?  Because,  I  shall  probably  be  told,  a  woman's 
transgression  acfiects  society  more.  Granted.  -  But  who  esta- 
blished this  society?  who  formed  those  rules  by  which  it  ia  so 
regulated  ?  Why,  man — selfish  man,  to  serve  his  own  gratifica- 
tions. Is  it  then  just,  is  it  equitalHe,  is  it  morale  that  he  hims<<lf 
Should  be  allowed  to  break  these  very  laws  and  arrangements,  with 
perfect  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  ?  Man  says  to 
Woman,  it  isfor  our  mutual  comfort^  happiness,  and  -enjoyment  ia 
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spcietj»that  you  preserve,  upon  all  odcadonsj  your  Tirtue ;  and,- 
Oiereiore,  such  of  you  as  do  not  shall  be  expelled  from  respect- 
able society.  Agreed,  says  woman ;  but,  as  die  benefit  is  mutual, 
let  the  penalty  be  mutual,  also,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  inflict  some 
punishment  upon  the  man  who  uses,  insidious  arts,  who  employs 
false  pretences,  to  tempt  us  to  our  ruin.  No,  says  man ;  although^ 
in  some  cases,  it  may  be  most  for  my  enjoyment  in  this  life^  that 
you  preserve  your  virtue;  yet,  in  others,  it  may  be  more  for  my 
gratification  that  you  do  not ;  I,  ijierefore,  insist  upon  being  left 
at  full  liberty,  not  only  to  attempt  but  to  efiect  your  ruin  in  any 
way  I  may  think  proper,  without  ^our  having  any  redress  from  me 
whatever;  and  remember,  if  you  do  fall  you  must  suffer  all  the 
penalties.  Whatever  the  temptations  may  he^  by  'which  your  erring 
nature  is  seduced,  th^  stem  morality  of  the  lait)  mmt  not  inter'* 
fere. 

Is  it  possible,  that  this  ^edly  can  have  been  intended  ?  that  this 
gentkman  learned  in  the  law  is  correct  in  his  exposition,  and  that 
what  I  have  been  treating  as  an  omission  in  the  penal  statutes  4>f 
this  country,  has  actually  been  preconcerted  and  designecl  i  No ; 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe,  that  man,  iri  this  country,  can  ever 
have  been  so  deliberately  unjust ;  and  I  hope  and  trust,  that,  now 
the  questipn  has  been  agitated,  measures  will  be  taken  to  wipe  out 
the  foul  reproach.  If  not,  woe,  woe  to  the  land,  for  it  must  soon 
sink  under  the  load  of  corruption  and  licentiousness .  that  is  fast 
overwhelming  it. 

,  O,  ye  fair  daughters  of  Erin,  arise,,  and  join  the  daughters  of 
Albion,  in  asserting  your  rights^  in  claiming  from  the  laws  of  the 
country  that  protection  which  you  are  so  justly  entitled  to.  And 
treat,  as  he  deserves,  that  countryman  of  your's,  who,  with  such 
talents  .as  he  .possesses,  has  sacrificed  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
sioul,  that  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  which  is  the  characteristic  o£  an 
Irishman,  and  has  attempted  to  raise  himself  a  character  for  elo- 
quence, by  seeking  for  man,  selfish  man,  pecuniary  recompense, 
for  being  deprived  of  his  wife  or  .daugliter,^while, .  at  the  same 
time,  he  tramples,  with  unrelenting  and  remorseless  severity,  upon 
these  unhappy  victims  of  deceit  and  duplicity,  whom  he  phooses 
to  call  wretches,  whose  crimes  have  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

.  He  can  expatiate  in  flowery  language,  upon  the  husband's  or  the 
parents'  sufiterings ;— he  can  tell  the  jury  in  continuation  of  the 
sentence  I  have  already  quoted  :  **  No,  no ;  it  is  the  wretched 
parent  who  comes  this  day  befpre  you, — ^his  aged  locks  withered 
by  misfortunes,  and  his  lieart  broken  by  crimes  of  which  he  was 
unconscious.  He  resorts  to  this  tribunal  in  the  language  qf  th^. 
)aw,  clainiing  the  value  of  bis  daughter's  servitude ;  Ibut  let  it.nQt 
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be  thoughts  that  it  is  for  lier  mere  manual  labours  be  solicits  com^ 
pensatioii.  No ;  you  are  to  compensate  him  (or  all  be  has  stiffen)- 
ed,--^or  all  he  has  to  auSer^— Jbr  feelings  outraged,  for  gratified- 
dons  plundered,"  ;&c.  &c.:  and,  after  stating  that  this  libesal 
*eacpositkm  of  the  law  had  been  supported  by  Lord  Eldcm  and  Lord 
Avenmore,  he  says,  «  but  I  speak  on  other  authority,  paramouttt 
to  iilf'-'^intheatahorify^'fiattire  arising  up  within  iive  heart  qf 
<7Ban,  ani  calling  far  vengeatwe  upon  sudt  cm  otarage.**  WouM 
it  not  be  naturally  concluded,  that  the  ^siffferer  of  such  an  outrage 
would  be  the  person,  in  whose  favour  nature  woiild  call :  No ; 
he  says,  <<  She  can  say  nothing,  she  can  have  no  claim,  die  has 
-put  herself  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law." 

He  can  tell  the  jury,  «  yes  *,  if  there  be  one  among  you  blessed 
with  a  daughter,  the  smile  of  whose  infancy  still  cheers  your  me- 
mory, and  the  promise  of  whose  youth  illuminates  your  hope,  who 
has  endeared  die  toils  of  your  manhood,  whom  you  look  up  to  as 
the  solace  of  your  declining  years,  whose  embrace  alleviated  the 
pang  of  separation,  whose  glowhig  welcome  hailed  your  oft  anttci- 
pated  return.  Oh  !  if  there  be  one  amongst  you,  to  whomtfaese  ' 
recollections  are  dear,  to  whom  these  hopes  are  precious,  let  him 
only  fancy  that  daughter  torn  from  his  caresses,  and  cast  on  the 
world,  robbed  of  her  innocence,--*and  then  let  him  ask  his  heart, 
'<  what  money  could  reprise  him  ?'^'  He  can  thus  ask  reparation 
for  the  fathfsr's  being  deprived  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
xbughter's  aociety ;  but  he  conceives  that  she  has  not,  nor  Ought 
to'hare,  any  claim  for  being  deprived,  not  merely  of  her  father's 
company,  but  of  his  countenance  and  support,  of  her  paternal 
habitation,  of  her  fame,  her  place  in  society,  nay,  of  all  honour- 
aWe  ior  even  honest  means  of  subsistence.  The  father  still  enjoys 
his  place  in  society,  he  has  stiH  his  wife  and  other  children  left  tJO 
sdace  and  to  comfort  him ;  while  she  is  driven  forth  a  wanderer, 
willMttt  a  friend,  a  protector,  a  comforter,  or  a  supporter-;  and  yet 
-diis  gentleman,  instead  of  lamenting  the  deplorable  deficiency  of 
the  :laws  by  which  she  is  deprived  of  any  redress,  coolly  tells  us^ 
that  <«  the  stem  morality  of  the  law  will  not  interfere." 

He  states  very  truly  that  if  the  defendant,  in  place  of  seducing, 
had  assaulted  this  poor  girl,  if  he  had  attempted  (I  believe  it  shoukL 
be,  had  gained)  by  fonee  what  he  achieved  by  fraud,  his  life 
woidd  have  been  the  forfeit.  Why  he  should  not  be  liable  to 
punirfiment  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  I  cannot  conceive.  If> 
as  I  have  already  stated,  he  had  by  fraud  or  by  false  pretences 
fobbed  her  of  her  money  or  her  property  of  any  kind,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  punishment,  but  the  robbery  he  did  commit, 
by  these  means,  was  much  more  disastrous,  both  to  her  and  to 
society  at  large,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  subject  him  to  a  far  more 
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severe  punishment ;  and  that  the  more  especially  when  it  is  coif- 
sidered  that  no  man  ever  willingly  parts  with  his  money  or  pro^r 
perty,  whereas,  unfortunate  woman  has  frequently  an  enemy 
within,  who  strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  the  tempter  without. 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  underst^d 
what  the  learned  gentleman  really  does  me^n,  by  "  the  stem 
morality  of  the  law,"  and  I  suspect  that  he  might  find  himself 
jrather  puzzled  to  shew  its  application  to  the  subject  in  question ; 

.at  all  events,  that  he  is  not  aware  how  far  such  an  application 
would  lead.' 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  laws  were  made  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  society,  to  protect  the  weak,  the  unassum- 
ing, and  the  feeble,  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  the  over- 
bearing, and  the  bold ;  to  guard  the  simple  and  the  unsuspecting 
from  the  crafty  and  the  designing ;  and  to  prevent  the  honest  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  fraudulent.  That  this  protection  extended  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the 
highy  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich«  to  woman  as  well  as  to 

r  man.  But  what  is  the  result  of  this  gentleman's  doctrine  ?  Why, 
that  man,  the  strong  and  powerful  half  of  society,  is  to  be  at  per- 

•  feet  liberty  to  oppress,  to  deceive,  to  circumvent,  to  cheat,  woman, 
the  other  weaker  half,  without  her  having  any  redress  from  these 
boasted  laws ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  morality,  that  is  to 
say,  I  presume,  the  ground-work,  the  better  part,  the  virtuous 
part,  of  these  laws  forbids  her  receiving  such  redress.  Well  and 
appropriately  has  he  called  this  morality  "  stern,"  for  stem  it 
certainly  is,  and  very  different  from  the  mild  and  benign  morality 
taught  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Indeed,  if  another 
learned  gentleman,  a  reverend  divine,*  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
some  years  ago,  be  correct  in  his  exposition,  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  law  is  most  completely  and  directly  in  opposition  to  this 
morality.  For  he  states,  "as  Christ  declared  he  came  not  io 
destroy  the  law  bid  to  fulfil  ity  therefore  the  law  declared  to  the 
Jews  continues  still  the  moral  law  to  be  followed  by  Christians." 
Now,  the  Jewish  law  expressly  ordained  that  if  a  man  seduced  a 
Virgin,  «<  he  should  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  be 
able  to  put  her  away,"  and  this,  it  would  appear,  even  although 
he  had  previously  been  married  ;  from  which  the  learned  divine 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  polygamy,  as  having  been  established 
among  the  Jews.     That  it  also  should  be  established  or  even  to- 

.   ■  It  does  appear  to  me  that   in  his  speeches  he  has  paid  fully  as  much 
attention  to  fine  words,  hii^h-suunding  phrases,  and  weil-rounded  periods,  as 
.  to  real  argument,  or  sound  reasouing. 

*  Tlie  Ucv.  Mr.  Aladan,  iu  hi§  Theteptbofa. 
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lerated  among  U8»  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert.  But  I  am  perfectly 
convinced,  from  the  proofs  he  has  adduced,  that  every  man  pro^ 
fessing  the  Christian  religion,  is  imperatively  bound  by  the  doc^ 
ttines  of  thatr  religion,  to  maintain  all  her  life  the  virgin  he  may 
have  seduced,  however  he  may  be  exonerated  by  the  stern  morality 
of  the  learned  barrister's  law. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Whjr, 
that  Seduction  stalks  openly  about,  in  broad  day-light,  literally 
«  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  That,  without  a  male  pro- 
tector, a  respectable  and  virtuous  female  dare  scarce  set .  her  foot 
in  the  streets  during  the  day,  far  less  attempt  it  at  night.  That^ 
even  guarded,  she  must  shut  her  eyes  and  ears  to  avoid  infection. 
That  she  is  forced  to  abstain  from  visiting  almost  every  public 
place  of  amusement.  That  she  is  in  fact  obliged  to  shut  herselS 
up  within  the  circle  of  domestic  privacy,  and,  if  she  be  yet  safe 
there  still  she  is  annoyed  with  the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder 
which  rolls  arbund  her. 

You  do  not.  Gentlemen,  seem  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  nor  of  its  appalling  consequences.  Taking  the  number 
of  unfortunate  females  in  London,  at  only  one-fifth  more,  than 
what  it  was  calculated  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  say  50,000,'  the 
average  of  their  lives,  after  they  enter  into  that  course,  cannot  be 
estimated  above  ten  years,  nay,  that,  I  have  reason  to  think,  is  too 
much;  and  yet  to  keep  up  the  original  number  at  that  average, 
will  require  an  annual  contribution  of  5000  fresh  victims  j— 
dreadful  consideration  !  But  this  is  not  all.  These  revenge  them- 
selves by  seducing  the  other  sex  in  their  turn,  and  the  number  of 
iroung  men  and  boys,  who  fail  a  sacrifice  to  them,  who  lose  their 
ives  by  disease,  or  who  are  ruined  in  their  moral  character  and 
prospects  in  life,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  other.  Here  then  is  i\m 
ancient  fable  of  the  Minotaur  completely  realized,  and,  alas,  to 
an  extent,  to  which  the  imagination  of  the  ancients  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  carrying  them.  They  talked,  with  aston- 
ishment and  horror,  of  a  monster,  to  whom  one  hundred  virgins 
.were  annually  sacrificed.  What  would  they  have  thought,  or 
.said,  if  they  had  been  told  that,  in  future  times,  in  the  capital  of 
-the  greatest,  the  most  religious,  the  most  moral  nation  of  the  age, 
a  monster,  who  annually  devoured  ten  thousand  of  the  finest 
youth  of  both  sexesi  should .  be  allowed  to  establish  and  maintain 
himself  perfectly  unmolested  ? 

The  contagion  spreads  farther  ;  the  very  air  is  tainted,  and  the 
moral  health  of  the  most  virtuous  youth  of  both  sexes  is  moue  or 
less  affected  by  it.     Acute  observers  from  the  country  have  re*- 


In  some  of  the  daily  papers  it  was  last  se^on  estimated  at  100; 
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YxaAti  •of  tiife  ^oong  Teniales,  ivbo  liare  been  bom  and  bred  ts% 
diie  capTtsd,  iliat,  howerer  mhious,  hawtfer  ambUe^  borr^eref 
Ixtg^ly  accomplished  fliey  may  be,  diey  frequently  Vant  tbat 
simplicity  of  manners  to  be  fonnd  in  Ae  country.  They  are 
tMiged  to  be  more  on  their  guard,  they  hare  got  more  tac^  but 
they  lose  that  evanescent  but  highest  chaite  of  the  femsde  cha^ 
rtcfer,  that  most  fascinating  attraction  to  a  real  -voluptuary-* 
unsuspecting  confidence. 

It  fares  still  worse  with  the  young  men,  who  are  much  more 
exposed ;  they  acquire  that  harshness  of  behaviour  and  hardness 
of  chararter  which  was  justly  observed  by  a  northern  poet  to  be 
"ta  s^ttendant  on  this  sin :-« 

I  wsve  the  qmBtmn  of  the  stB^ 

And  danger  of  concealing ; 
iBut,  oh !  it  hardens  all  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling. 

Tlus  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  who  are  exposed  to 
{hose  temptations,  even  aMiough  they  do  not  falla  prey  to  ^m. 
In  that  case,  it  generally  ^peats  in  taunts  and  instdts  to  these 
unhappy  beings  as  diey  pass  them  in  the  streets.  This  loughne^ 
of  behaviour  insensibly  lextends  to  their  female  rdlaftiotis,  and  fwm 
&em  even  to  female  vMtors  and  acquaintance  ;  so  that  the  young 
men  in  Lond<»n  are,  in  general,  remarked  for  being  any  thkig  but 
polite  or  gallant. 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  fbings  has  exited  so  long,  &at  the 
people  in  general  appear  to  have  become  qtlite  callous  to  it;  Aey 
S^e  such  things  around  them,  and  diey  sometimes  suffer  from  them, 
but  ilhey  console  themselves  with  the  pure  State  of  domestic  sodefy, 
*tirith  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  it,  and  with  the  proud  boast  ftkx 
Great  Britain  is,  after  all,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  mond 
Country  in  the  world.  That,  taking  all'things  to  account,  it  reaSy 
'Stfll  is  so,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Tet  appearances  are  very 
itnuch  against  us ;  and  to  foreigners,  who  can  only  judge  fit>m 
Vhat  they  see,  the  assertion  must  be  very  doubtful  and  problema- 
tical. A  late  work  upon  fte  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  by  a  Frenchman,  has  been  very  much  and  Yery 
justly  cried  down,  it  being  certainly  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel. 
-But,  before  condemning  it  altogether,  would  if  not  be  well  for  us 
to  examine,  whether  this  man  had  no  ground  whatever  for  what 
he  has  asserted.  For  instance,  he  has  been  particularly  abused 
for  stating  that  the  young  women  in  this  country  are  all  wantons. 
That,  in  the  sweeping  manner  this  is  idtated,it  is  an  infamous, 
atrocious,  and  scandalous  falsehood,  is  without  doubt.  But  are 
there  no  grounds  whatever  for  tlw  awertion  ?  Are  none  of  5ur 
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^ttpg  woiaen  ^  i  Ajbs !  s^as  I  tif  ua.  19  th^  ba^ce  and  w^  shall 
be  fouad  ws^iting.  It  has.  already  b^en  meAtioned  that  theret  ^t^% 
2,%  leasit)  4^jP00  ^males  m  London  oi^  ths^.  description  ;  the  popu* 
htion  of  London  is  reckoned  l^^OQ^OOO ;.  of  this,  not  above  one^ 
third  cafi  b^  grown  up  fem<^e$,  or  400)000^  here^  then,  is  at.  once 
a  tenth  part ;.  bu^  the  unmarried  gr<>wn  up  females  caomot  btf 
^¥e  200,000,  ai)4-th€S8e  40^000  are  almost)  without  exception) 
unmarried;  f»Ha.thisit  follows  thai  everji  fifths  immarried  wor 

Oi;4n  is  2^ ^,    The  blood  flies  to  i|>y  fiai:e  a<nd.  the  pc^i  drops 

Sxom  my  Qnge)^,,wh^  I  think  of  the  Mrord,  which  rigid  truth  calls 
U^a  me  to  U|Se  h^^. 

To  a  Frenchman  such  %  state  of  society  mu^t  be  particularl]r 
Sitrikkigi  becs^use>.in  l^rs^ce^  seduction  of  unmajrried  femalfsis  is 
Uttle  kjaown*  There  it  i%  provided  agains)t>  bodi  by  the  bwA  of 
the  country^  and  by  the  usag^s.of  .spciety.  By  the  first  a.  seducer 
1^,  punishable,  and  from  the  s^ond  he  is  ea^peJJed.  But  I  may  b^ 
told,  that  I  o«|gh^  not  to  mention  the  society  in  France,  for  that 
il  is.  th^^oaost  dissolute  and  lic^lious  in  d^  world.  It  may  be  s^ ; 
still,  if  any  thing  good  can  he  learned  from  it,  why  not  adopt  It.  2 
I'ndeed,  tnis  very  ^ts^  of  spciety  in  France  miist  tend  to, mislead  a 
native  di  ^t  country,  lyha  visi|s>  Sugl^*  He  has,  mo&t  proi- 
I^ably,  very  little  oppcatunity  of  prqving  \Fhat  the  domestic  society 
o{  this  ccmfitry  i^a^y  is  i  and)  finding  ^  vs^m^h  pubHQ  licentiousr 
I9^s$,  he  v;ery  nati^rally  concludes,  that  tj[>e  society  is  the  same  as 
in  hi^s  oii^H  conntryjt  andr  th^r^ore)  sets,  down  the  wbgle  aa  licen* 
tiou&  He  is  npt,  he  canfM>t  posi^bly  ]m  a.ware  of  the  great  and 
fBS^iuial  differencej^  which  esji^ts^  between  the  manners  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect,  and  which  znay  be  expressed  in  a  very 
&W  words*  In  France^  lic9n^^l;^usn^^  veignf*  and  is  generally 
noughi  in  society ;  in  Brit-ain^  il.  is.  only  to  be  found  mt  qf  ih 
Proud  boast :  long  may  this  continue  to  be  the  distinguishing  ch^ 
sac^cistic  of  this  land.  ]£  tkiere  is  a^^y  r»^il  enjoyment^  any  seal 
pl^a£^ure>.any  real  happinesS)  in.  this  worlds  it  is  to  be  foivid  in  tbe 
piir^  domestic  circk»  Happy  is^  thati  r^an  who  has  such  feUciit]^ 
i»  his  power ;  who  can.  retite  &Qm  the.  cares,  troubles,  and  per- 
plexities of  public  life  to  the  solace  audi  comfort;  o£  domeatia 
sQcieity,  Ivk  pco^erity^  the  company  of  his  wife  and.  family  ada 
dpnbie  2»est  to  his  enjoyment  \  and)  in  adversity,  he  dies  from  the 
;tannts  and  sneer^s  of  an  mifeeUng  world  to.  the  sysnpathy  atod  kiod^ 
W^  iA  a.  vii^tNPUS  wife)  ^d  the  affectionate  attentions  of  a.  yet 
:i|^>fi9phi^tipated  ofspring*  £ven  eomparatiyely  happy  is  that  man 
who,  having  none  of  his  own,  can  fully  appreciate  the  privikge  q£ 
^w%  freely  received  into  the  family  cifck^of  hisLfrienda. 
.  J9iu(  I  siQi  much,  afetid).  that  it  i»  principally  ia  the  middling 
•TMimii.  diat  this  iaeQlin^a]U«.  states  o£  aocifi^  is  mow  to  he  found  ia 
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this  countrjr*  Although  a  few  shining  examples  may  yet  be  seen 
in  the  higher,  the  constant  scenes  of  dissipation  that  take  place 
among  the  greater  number,  are  destructive  of,  and  perfectly  incom« 
patible  with,  domestic  enjoyment ;  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
crim.'con.  cases  which  come  legally  before  the  public,  and  the 
broad  whisper?  of  many  more  that  are  said  to  have  taken  place, 
are  convincing  proofs,  that  intrigue  is  making  a  lamentably  rapid 
progress  in  that  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  lower 
classes  licentiousness  reigns  in  full  sway,  and  under  all  its  dread- 
ful and  most  disgusting  forms.  Thus  situated,  the  respectable 
middling  class  of  society  finds  itself  daily  more  and  more  circum- 
scribed, finds  daily  encroachments  made  on  both  its  extremities, 
and,  if  it  do  not  get  some  effectual  assistance  and  support,  it  will 
soon  be  completely  swallowed  up,  and  the  whole  society  become 
one  general  mass  of  corruption.  Nothing  will  accelerate  this  so 
much  as  the  rapid  advances  of  seduction  among  the  youth  of  both 
sexes ;  of  these  the  future  heads  and  supporters  of  domestic 
society  are  to  be  formed ;  and,  if  the  fountain  be  polluted,  how 
can  the  stream  be  expected  to  be  pure. 

This,  then,  is  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society's 
labours  \  this  tlie  monster  whom  they  must  engage,  if  they  wish 
to  do  their  country  a  real  and  essential  service.  The  undertaking 
is  an  arduous  one,  but  may  be  accomplished  in  a  certain  degree. 
I  am  not  so  sanguine  an  Utopian  as  to  suppose  it  possible  to 
subdue  and  extirpate  him  altogether,  but  I  think  that,  after  paring 
his  claws  and  pulling  his  teeth,  they  may  succeed  in  confining  )iim 
to  the  darkness  of  his  den,  there  to  prey  only  on  such  victims  as 
put  themselves  within  his  power. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  a  few  of 
the  methods  requisite  to  be  followed,  in  order  to  effect  ^this  most 
desirable  object.  : ;,  -^  - 

In  the  first  place. — Application  should  be  made  to  parliament 
to  have  a  statute  passed  making  seduction  penal.  I  am  so  far 
from  being  an  advocate  for  an  Indiscriminate  increase  of  the  penal 
statutes,  that  I  think  we  have  already  a  great  deal  too  many,  and, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  late  additions  might  have  been  spared  ;  but 
this  is  most  requisite,  and  most  essential,  and  I  conceive  the  p^ial 
statutes  to  be  incomplete  without  it.  Certain  I  am,  that  without 
such  support,  your  labours  will  be  nugatory,  and  of  no  avail. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  empty  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  by 
employing  men  to  carry  away  the  water  in  hand-buckets,  without 
stopping  the  stream. 

Let  this  law  make  every  man  or  boy,  who  seduces  a  female 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  liable  to  prosecution  and  to  pun- 
ishment, h^  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  circum- 
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StanceSi — and  to  be  doubled  on  married  men  guilty  of  these 
practices ;  also  to  punish  procuresses,  I  am  no  lawyer,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  give  the  terms  in  which  such  a  statute  should  be  worded ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt,  that  that  philanthropic  lawyer,  that  patriotic 
statesman,  that  upright  man,  who  has  already  devoted  so  much  of 
Jiis  time  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  statutes  of  his  country, 
will,  on  such  an  occasion,  with  pleasure  give  his  assistance. 

In  the  second  place. — Open  a  respectable  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  young  females  who  have  been  seduced,  but  who  have  not 
entered  on  a  life  of  prostitution.  Many  a  hapless  female  who  has 
been  led  astray,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  her  seducer,  would 
most  gladly  return  repentant ;  and  often  do  they  supplicate  and 
humble  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  their  parents  and  relations,  but 
these,  swayed  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  society,  are  almost 
invariably  inexorable.  This  may  be  best  for  the  general  good  of 
society,  but  it  is  dreadfully  hard  upon  the  sufferers.  Let  your 
labours  make  it  up  to  them.  Let  houses  be  appointed  for  their 
reception.  Let  them  be  divided  into  classes^  according  to  the 
stations  they  had  held  in  society.  Let  each  class  be  placed  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  respectable  matron,  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Let  each  female  be,  at  first  admission,  kept 
apart  for  some  time,  until  she  prove,  by  her  conduct,  that  she  is 
fit  for  the  company  of  the  others.  Let  a  slight  impropriety  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement, — a  great  one,  by  expulsion,  or 
rather  translation  to  the  receptacle  you  have  already  estabUshed. 
While  in  these  houses,  let  each  be  employed  in  such  labours  as 
she  appears  to  be  best  calculated  for,— the  emoluments  to  go 
towards  her  maintenance.  In  addition  to  this,  each  to  be  ques- 
tioned, at  admission,  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  her  seduc- 
tion \  and  if  they  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  prosecution,  the  direc- 
tors to  be  authorised  to  carry  it  on  in  her  name ;  and,  if  they  are 
successful  in  obtaining  a  fine,  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  Society.  After  a  girl  has  lived  a  cer- 
tain time  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  conducted  herself  with  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  reconcile  her  to 
her  friends,  and  thus  to  restore  her  to  that  rank  in  society  which 
she  formerly  held,  and  which  she  may  live  to  adorn. 

In  such  a  case,  if  there  is  any  money  at  the  credit  of  the  young 
woman  on  the  books  of  the  Society,  it  should  be  paid  over  to  her 
or  her  friends. 

When  you  have  thus  struck  at  the  cause  and  given  it  a  check, 
you  may  proceed  with  some  prospect  of  success  to  endeavour  to 
clear  away  the  effects. 

For  this  purpose,  although  I  would  recommend  the  continuance 
of  your  present  asylum,  as  an  excellent  refuge  for  such  as  may 
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wth  to  withdraw  from  a  fife  of  (kpraTity^yet  I  by  no  meant  diBik 
iHaat  it  will  be  sufficient.  la  order  to  clear  tke  streets  eflectttally*^ 
fccsce  and  restraiht  muat  be  resorted  to ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clause  introduced  into  the  act  of  paiiiament^ 
nor  only  authorising,  but  calling  uf  on,  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
necessary  steps.  After  due  procbmation,  by  hand-btMs,  &6* 
allowing  a  certain  time  for  such  as  are  disposed  to  redrs^from  the 
sorbets,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  asylum,  the  watchmen  and  patroles, 
or  ofiicers  s^pointed  for  the  purpose^  should  be  enjoined  to  talce 
m  all  loose  and  disorderly  women  they^find  in  the  streets,  guilty 
of  improper  behaviour  or  improper  language,  and  lodge  them  itt  a 
place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  from  whence  to  be  carried  before 
a  magistrate,  and,  if  they  cannot  find  security  for  their  future 
good  behaviour,  to  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
Btidewell,  or  to  the  Penitentiary,  there  to  be  diBtainedfor  life j  not 
turned  loose  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  as  the  present  practice  is. 

The  next  thing  I  would  beg  leave  to  caH^  your  attention  to,  i» 
the  theatres.  The  theatres  of  London,  ia  their  size,  in  their 
appearance,  the  style  in  which  they  are  ih^ed  before  tke  curtain^ 
the  scenery  and  decorations  of  ihic  8t3ge>  the  magnificence  with 
which  the  pieces  are  got  up^  and  Ae  order,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, with  which  the  performances  are  in  general  con^cted,  are» 
I  believe,  superior  to  any  in-  Emrope,  and  they  would  be-  an  onun 
ment  and  credit  to  the  coimtry^  were  not  the  whole  completely 
spoiled  and  destroyed  by  a  nuisance  the  most;  intolerable,  the  most 
shocking,  and  the  most  revolting,  i  meait  die  number  of  loose 
women  who  are  allowed^to  prowl  o^er  theas  disturbing  the  per* 
formance,  insulting  the  sober-minded  and  modest  part  of  duf 
audience,  and  exhibiting  tiiemost  indecent  appearance  and  gestures 
with  perfect  impunity,  nay^,  apparency,  wit-k  encouragement  fxtom 
the  profligates  of  the  other  sex.  However  dissokiiee,  how^^^ef 
licentious  the  morals  may  be  in^  France  and  I«aly,^  I  understtand  n» 
such  thing  is  allowed  in  their  theatres;  and  how  it  comes-  to  have 
been  tolerated  so*  long  in  this  most  religiotts  and  most  moral 
country,  astonishes  me  beyond  measure^  When  »  foseigner  visits 
London,  the  theatres  are  among  the  first  pkices  he  genemliy  goes 
to  ;  and  certain  I  am  that  the  scenes  he  sees  there,  combined  widi 
what  he  meets  with  in  the  streets,  must  give  him  Hich  an'  unfa- 
vourable idea  of  the  country,  that  nothing  he  can  posMbly  aften* 
wards  hear  or  see  will  be  able  to  change  his  opinion,  and  he  will 
leave  it  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  «iti&d  t<x  any  character  but 
tftat  of  moral  or  religious'. 

I  have  never  heard  but  two  reasons  given  for  the  submitting  t» 
tins  evil,  and  they  appear  to  me  the  weakest!  in  the  woridw 
,    The  first  isi  that  Ae  theatres,  being  public  and  open  to  att  who 
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cao  pay»  fer  theb  eatnmce,  in  this  land  of  fireedena^  i(  thts^- W9m«i 
fajr  for  acbusaion  they  cannot  be  siopped.-^In  ansM^v^  I  sa|(|  if 
such  a  doctrixie  be  allowed^  thb  will  aoen  be  a  land  of  licend^us^i 
^fssuy  mstead  of  a.  land  of  freedom.  But  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatres  themaditres  give  a.  practical  refutation  of  it. — If>  at 
aJi  puUk.  places  m  dik  country,  every  person  who  can  pay  'ha«  a 
sig^t  to  be  adtnittedy  how  comes  it  thiat  they  plant  at  the  doors  of 
their  theatres  police-officers^  for  die  express  purpose  of  preventing 
those  civile  quiet,  welUbred.  men,  commanly  called  pickpodkets^ 
entering;  and,  if  one  Q&  tkem  should  happen,  to  get  in,  and 
attempt  to  labour  in  hia  viocation,  a  disturbance  is  immediateljr 
nosed,  and  these  officers  pounce  upon  him  and  daraghim  out  of  the 
liouse.  K  shall  be  adiedc^  T  presume,  what,  would  you  have  ud 
allow  oursehrea  toberoUbted,  or  have  our  pockets  picked?  Qhri 
shopkeepers,  ahopheepeps  V  You  take  espiecialcare  that  your  sons 
and  daughtere  be  not  robbed,  or  have  tibeir  pockets  picked  of  their 
tcifikets,  watckes>  purses,  poeket^oks^  or  even  pocket-hand* 
fasrchi^ ;  but  yon  le»f  e  ^^  minds,  to  be  robbed  o£  their  inno^* 
Grace,,  their  simplieity^  tkeb  purity  of  hear^— their  vision  to  be 
blaaiiedb^  acenesthatrwouU  disgust  an  Qtabeitean,  and  their  hear** 
ing  to  be  contaminated  by  language  that  wiould  disg^ce  a;  brcH> 
tiidL;H-*^amey  shame  I 

The  other  resuom  given  is,  if  posfl^Ue,,  stilL  worse.  I  have 
heard  it  ifipeatedly-  asseeted,  thiat  these-  wcmien  not  only  helj)  to 
fill  the  theatses  tiiemseives,.  but  farii^  ao  many  fdlowc^a  ^er  . 
them,  that,,  if  they^were  prohAnted,  i^e  theatres  would  be  *h2df 
deserted,,  andidttproprietorawodkl  hie*rmned«  Were  thie  really 
tnie^  I  wQiild  recmnmend,.  in  tibe  strongest- manner,  to  tlw 
govemraent  of  the  country  imfnednalriy  to  pay  those  proprietor 
the  value  of  thor  theaitarea,  and  then  puU  dcrniEn  and  raze  them  to 
the-  foundation.  But,,  so.  far  ftom;  being  tettev  I  concesMe  it  to  be  a 
nu>st  gross,  and  scaadabiflA  libel,  worsen  fer  worse  than  the  French^ 
sum's,  tnasmudi  as  the  sin  of  Jerusalem  waa  worse  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  has  only  sinned  from  ignorance^  the 
peacple  who.  make  tfat»  assertion  mueb  know  its  falsity,  they  must  be 
aware,  that,  if  these  womra  and  their  dissolute  followers  were 
completely  exduded,.  the  theatres^  would  be  more  filled,  because 
many  respectable  people  who,,  at  pgesent,  abstain  fnom.  t^em  altx>- 
gerher^  would;  then,  not  only  attend  themselves,  but  would  carry 
their  wivc»  and  children  vstilb  dieii& 

But  my  Quixotism  does  not  cacry  me  so  far  as  to  ccmceive  the 
d^ign  of  entirely  exdhidsng  these  women.'  Irom  ^  theatres*.  I  do 
not  eee  ytAij  ttey  may  noe  «t|end  them:  aft  well  as  my  other  person^ 
provided  they  behave  with  decency  and  pnopiasty  while  there.  It 
ia  the  pricwdng  the  enforcement  o£tAiiai  rule  daotl  beg  leave  to 
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recommend  In  the  strongest  manner.  It  strikes  me,  that  this  r^tt* 
lation  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
that  he  might  give  the  proper  orders  j  but,  as  he  has  never  exercised 
his  authority  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  better  and  more  effectual  to 
have  some  clajuses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect. — Let  the  police  bfficers,  or  others  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, be  authorised  and  directed  to  take  up  every  female  they  find 
wandering  through  the  lobbies,  or  going  from  box  to  box,  and,  in 
the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  conduct  them  to  the  outer  door  and 
turn  them  into  the  streets ;  if  they  become  refractory  and  make  a 
noise,  or  if  a  gentleman  lodge  a  complaint  against  any  particular 
ones,  give  his  address  and  promise  to  appear  next  day,  then  let  them 
be  conducted  to  an  appointed  place  of  confinement,  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  morning,  and,  if  convicted  of  impro- 
per behaviour,  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  limited 
period.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  would  work  wonders. — The 
next  regulation  I  mention  with  a  little  diffidence  5  if  it  can  be 
adopted,  it  would  certainly  be  of  service ;  it  is,  that  no  female,  or 
party  of  females,  be  admitted  into  the  boxes  without  a  male  pro- 
tector. I  am  aware  that  some  young  men  would  not  scruple  to 
lend  their  arms  to  conduct  these  females  in,  but  this  ought  to  be 
allowed  or  winked  at,  provided  that,  after  admission,  they  continued 
to  keep  them  company,  and  took  care  they  behaved  properly  \  and, 
after  these  regulations  were  made  public,  very  few  young  men 
would  venture  to  introduce  one  who  was  likely  to  expose  herself 
or  them.  Thisjegulation  might  bear  hard  upon  young  gentlemen, 
in  another  respect ;  it  might  oblige  them  to  pay  moffe  attention  to 
their  mothers,  sisters,  and  female  relations  and  acquaintance,  than 
many  of  them  are,  at  present,  in  the  habit  of  doing  5  they  might, 
perhaps,  vote  it  a  bore  to  be  forced  to  attend  the  ladies  to  the 
theatre  early  in  the  evening,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  there 
by  themselves,  and  only  making  their  own  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  performance,  to  convoy  them  home.  Even  for  this  a 
salvo  might  be  found,  as  it  might  be  arranged  that  when  a  lady,  or 
party  of  ladies,  named  the  box  diey  were  going  to,  they  should 
immediately  be  conducted  to  it  by  the  box-keepers. 

The  next  thing  I  would  recommend  is  of  more  imperative  neces* 
sity,  as  without  it,  all  that  could  othervrise  be  done  would  be  of 
little  avail  ; — it  is  the  shutting  up  these  dreadful  hotbeds  of  vice 
and  immorality,  the  saloons  of  the  theatres.  The  shocking  scenes 
that  nightly  occur  in  those  places  are  perfectly  disgraceful,  and  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  witness  them.  What  makes  it 
sfill  worse  is,  that  these  places,  especially  in  one  of  the  houses,  are 
$b  near  the  boxes,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go  to  and  from  the 
boxes  withdttt  coming  in  contact  with  them  or  their  visitors. 
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Kay,  strangers  frequently  make  a  mistake  in  their  way  out,  and 
find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  riotous  inhabitants  of  the 
saloon  before  they  are  aware.  I  have  myself,  more  than  once,  in 
passing,  stopped  respectable  parties  at  the  door,  and  directed  them 
the  proper  way  to  the  stairs.  I  am  confident  that  ten  young  men  are 
ruined  by  the  visitors  of  these  saloons,  for  one  that  is  led  astray  by 
the  street- walkers.  The  females  on  the  streets  are  either  faded  or  worn 
out,  or  low  vulgar  creatures  ;  they  are  generally  ill-dressed,  and  in 
the  dark  and  dirt  of  the  streets  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage  j  a 
man,  therefore,  passes  on  and  takes  little  notice  of  them.  It  is  very 
diflFerent  in  the  theatres ;  when  a  young  man  meets  there  with 
handsome  fine  looking  girls,  well  dressed  and  with  genteel  man- 
ners, he  forgets  the  indecency  of  their  appearance  and  the  looseness 
and  impropriety  of  their  language  and  behaviour,  if  these  do  not 
attract  him  the  more  ;  and  he  gets  interested  and  entangled  with 
them,  and  is  led  astray ; — and  this  the  more  readily  as  he  sees  around 
him  much  older  men  of  respectable  appearance,  without  scruple 
talking,  laughing,  and  romping  with  them.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  I  have  to  state,  that,  in  the  confined  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
in  London,  very  lately,  two  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  for  neither 
were  past  eighteen,  were  found  to  be  spending  much  more  money 
than  they  ought,  or  their  friends  could  afford,  and,  upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  they  each  kept  a  mistress.  When  ques- 
tioned, they  both  declared  that  they  had  formed  the  acquaintance  in 
the  saloons  of  the  theatres. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  on  this  head  is,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to  the  extreme  bad  practice  of  admission  at 
half-price,  it  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  hoth  sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  all 
who  go  to  the  theatres  in  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  To  these, 
indeed,  the  entrance  of  the  half-price  company  must  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance ;  they  may  enjoy  the  three  first  acts  of  the  play  in  com- 
parative quiet  and  comfort,  but  the  two  last  are  generally  drowned 
in  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  finest  performances  of  Kembie^ 
Kean,  or  Miss  O'Neill,  are  completely  lost,  or  appear  as  dumb  shew. 
To  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  licentious  crew  who  enter,  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  very  few  of  them  go  with  any  idea  of  attend- 
ing to  the  performances  on  the  stage, — ^they  go  to  attend  to 
their  own  performances, — they  go  there  as  to  a  professed  and  known 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  can  meet  their  old  acquaintance, 
form  new  ones,  and  make  assignations. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  which 
should  engage  the  Society's  attention.  I  have  only  touched 
slightly  upon  them,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  the 
dreadful  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  check 
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hwg  given  to  it ;  and  I  ho^  that  tliis.  feeble  s^tempt  of  mine  m^f 
We.  the  good  effect  of  rousing  some  abk  writer  to  take  up  the 
6ttbj«<:t  and  to  do  justice  to  it*  I  think  if  the  vice  wa$  only'  fairly 
descfiked)  the  horrid  consequenoes  resulting  from  it  faithfuU]^ 
painted,  and  the  rapid,  progress  ift  is  making  properly  pointed  out* 
e¥ef  y  religious  and  moral  man,  every  farficar  of  a  family,  every  well* 
wisher-  to  hi&  country,  and  every  well-disposed  person  in  it,  would 
immediately  come  forward  and  join  your  society,  with  hesan  and 
hand. 

I.  cannot  eono^iv^  how  it  haa  for  such  a  length  of  time  escaped 
Afi:  notice  of  our  Statesmen*  our  dignified  and  est^ished  Qergyi 
our  Dissenters,  our  Sectaries  ;-^£it»  in  a  country  where  tho 
abc^tion;  of  the  slave-ttrade^  fiwt  commmced,  in  a  country  where 
laige  sums  aiie  annuAlly  subscnbed  to  send  mii'^onartes.  to  the 
faitheak  extremitjes  of  the  globQ>  in  order  to  spread  &e  ti^  of  the 
gospel  on  the  darkne^.  of  dbe  Heathens,  and  to  convert  th^xv  from 
a  sitatd  of  sin  and  misfixy,  tbousandtf-  upon,  thousands  of  die  finest 
youtha  of  both  sexes  shoiJd.be  allowed  to  fiiil.imoabondage  worse 
than  tjbat  of  the  Africans,  and  a  state,  of:  sift  and.  misery  infinit^y 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  Heathena,  without  any  atti^mpt 
being  m^e  to  save  them,  is  c^ainly  very  extraordinary.  Had  the 
money  which  has  been  s^ent  by  ^  Missionary  Societies,  been 
emfJoyed  for  this  laudable  purpose  at  home, it  might  have  had.^ 
moat  beneficiaL  effects.  More  young  men  and  women  are  seduced 
and  ruined,  soul  and  body,  in  London,  in  one  yeaT>  tlon  all  the 
Gonvetta  the  missionaries  have  made  since  they  commenced  their 
laboorsb  will  amount  to. 

Had  those  persons,  who  have  anogated  to  themsdves  the  title 
of  ^  the  Society  for  the  Suppresaion  rf.  Vice>"  devoted  th^ratten* 
tioa  to  die  su^ression  of  tim  vice,  they  might  have  made  themsr 
selves,  of  real  service  to  their  country^  they  would  have  deserved 
wtelLof  society^  and  they  might,  probably,  have  gained  that  popular 
rity  and  fame  idiich  they  wUl  never  obtam  by  lubbling  at  the  pettj 
viices  of  the  lower  ocders,.  and  depriving  them  of  th&  few  comforts 
and  enjoyments  they  have  left^  under  pvetence  of  reforming  their 
moials. 

I  remain,  with  great  respedb 
Gentlemen^ 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
S-T. 
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1  HOSE  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce  of  this  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  formed  but  a  very 
insignificant  portion  of  the  knowledge,  wealth,  influence,  or  popu- 
lation of  the  empire. 

Prior  to  that  period,  Britain  was  essentially  agricultural.  But, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  home  and  foreign  trade  have  in- 
creased in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  as  to  have  raised 
commerce  to  an  importance,  which  it  never  previously  attained  in 
any  country  possessing  so  much  political  power  and  influence.' 
This  change  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  introduced  the  cotton  trade  into  this  country,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-tree  in  America.  The  wants,  which  this 
trade  created  for  the  various  materials  requisite  to  forward  its  mul- 

'By  the  returns  to  the  Population  Act  in  1811,  it  appears  that  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  there  are  895,998  families  chieBy  employed  in 
agriculture- 1,129,049  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures 
-640,500  individuals  in  the  army  and  navy-and  519,168  families  not  en- 
gaged in  any  of  these  employments..  It  follows  that  nearly  half  as  many 
more  persons  are  engaged  in  trade  as  in  agriculturcr-and  thatof  the  whole 
population  the  agriculturists  are  about  1  to  3. 
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tiplied  operatibns^  caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for  almost  al/ 
the  manufactures  previously  established^  and,  of  course^  for  human 
/labour.  The  numerous  fanciful  and  useful  fabrics  manufactured 
from  cotton  soon  became  objects  of  desire  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica :  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  British  foreign  trade 
was  such  as  to  astonish  and  confound  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  manufacturing  phenomenon  were 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth,  industry,  population  and  political 
influence  of  the  British  empire ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which  it  has 
been  enabled  to  contend  for  five-and-twenty  years  against  the  most 
formidable  military  and  immoral  power  that  the  world  perhaps  ever 
contained. 

These  important  results,  however,  great  as  they  really  are,  have 
not  been  obtained  without  accompanying  evils  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  latter  do  not  preponderate  over  the 
former. 

Hitherto,  legislators  have  appeared  to  regard  manufactures  onlji 
in  one  point  of  view,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth.  The  other 
mighty  consequences,  which  proceed  from  extended  manufactures, 
when  left  to  their  natural  progress,  have  never  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  legislature.  Yet  the  political  and  moral  effects  to 
which  we  allude,  well  deserve  to  occupy  the  best  faculties  of  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  statesmen. 

The  general  diffusion  of  manufactures  throughout  a  country 
generates  a  new  character  in  its  inhabitants ;  and  as  this  character 
is  formed  upon  a  principle  quite  unfavourable  to  individual  or  ge- 
.neral  happiness,  it  will  produce  the  most  lamentable  and  perma- 
nent evils,  unless  its  tendency  be  counteracted  by  legislative  inter- 
ference and  direction. 

The  manufacturing  system  has  already  so  far  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  the  British  empire,  as  to  effect  an  essential  change  in  the 
general  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  alteration  is 
still  in  rapid  progress ;  and  ere  long,  the  comparatively  happy  sim- 
plicity of  the  agricultural  peasant  will  be  wholly  lost  amongst  us  : 
It  is  even  now  scarcely  any  where  to  be  found,  without  a  mixture 
.  of  those  habits,  which  are  the  offspring  of  tradci  manufactures, 
and  comm<»rce. 
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The  ftcquiakion  of  weahfa,  aod  tbe  desire  which  it  natarally 
<nneates  for  «  continued  incrmse,  IwTe  introduced  a  fondness  i&t 
eMcntially  injurious  luxuries  among  a  namerous  class  of  indivi- 
duals,  who  fonneiiy  never  thought  of  them,  and  they  have  idso 
^eneiated  a  disposition  whidi  strongly  impels  its  possessors  to 

.  sacrifice  the  best  feelings  of  haanan  nature  to  this  love  of  accumo- 
lation.  To  succeed  in  this  career,  the  industry  of  the  lower  orders, 
from  ifi^iose  labour  this  wealth  is  now  drawn,  lias  been  carried  by 
new  competitors  striving  against  those  of  longer  standing,  to  a 
point  of  real  oppression,  reducing  them  by  successive  changes,  as 
the  spirit  of  competition  increased,  and  the  ease  of  acquiring 
wealth  diminished,  to  a  state  more  wretched  dian  can  foe  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  attentively  observed  the  changes  as  they 
have  gradually  occurred.  In  consequence,  they  are  at  present  in  a 
aituation  infinitely  more  degraded  and  miserable  than  they 
were  befone  the  introduction  of  these  manufactories,  upon  the 
success  of  which  their  bare  subsistence  now  depends. 

^  To  support  the  additional  popidation  which  this  increased  de-. 
mand  for  labour  has  produced,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  «mm- 
tain  the  present  extent  of  our  foreign  trade,  or,  under  ibe  exi^ng 
diKsuynstances  of  our  population,  it  will  become  a  serious  and 
alani»i|ig  evil. 

If:  is.  highly  probable^  however,  that  die  export  trade  of  Afs 
country  has  attained  its  utmost  height,  and  that  by  the  competitiQii 
of  othier  states^  possessing  equal  or  greater  local  advanti^es,  it  will 
now.  gradually  diminiA. 

The  direct  effect  of  tbe  Com4iill  lively  passed  will  be  to  hasten 
this  decline  and  prematurely  to  destroy  that  trac|e.  In  this  view  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  I^aoi 
persuaded  its  promoters  will  ere  long  discover  the  absolute  neces- 

.  sity  for  its  repeal^  to  prevent  the  misery  which  must  ensue  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  trained  and  formed  by  its 

.great  leading  existing  circumstances,  and  die  character  of  the  lower 

:  orders  in  Britain  is  now  formed  c&efly  by  circumstances  arisiflg 
irom  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  governing  jp^ia- 
ciple  of.^rade^  Bianvfaetares,  and  commerce,  is  immediate  peou* 
niary  gain,  to  which  on  the  great  scale  every  other  is  made  to  gi^ 
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way*  All  Kre  gedulQUsiy  trakied  to  buy  cbeap  and  to  «^l  daw ;  and 
to  succeed  in  this  art,  the  parties  must  bie  taught;  to  acquire  atrtrag 
powers  of  deceptiou ;  and  thus  a  spirit  is  geoonted  thnoiigh  ievery 
class  of  traders,  destructive  of  diat  open,  honest  sincerity^  Aidtboot 
M;bich  man  cannot  make  others  happy,  nor  enjoy  .happiness  hiai<* 
self.  Strictly  speaking,  however>  Jth^  defect  of  character  oiigbtnc^ 
to  be  attributed  to  the  individuals  posTsessing  it,  but  to  the  everi* 
Mjielmiug  effect  of  the  system  under  which  they  have;been  trained. 
But  the  e£FeQts  of  this  principle  of  gab>  imrestrained^.are  still  mare 
lamentable  on  the  working  classes,  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
operative  parts  of  tba  manufactiires ;  for  most  of  theses  iuraoches 
are  more  or  less  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  morals  of  adults. 
Yet  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  their 
children,  by  putting  them  to  occupations  by  which  the  constitution 
of  their  minds  and  bodies  is  rendered  gveatly  inferior  to  what  k 
n^ight  and  ought  to  be  under  a  systepi  of  coismoB  foresight  ani 
humanity.  Not  more  than  SO  years  aihce,  the  poorest  parents 
thought  the  age  of  14  .^efficiently  early  ftir  their  children  to  conor 
mence  regidar  labour :  and  they  judged  well;  for  by  that  period 
of  their  lives  they  had  acquired  by  play  aiui  exercise!  in  $he  open 
air,  the  foundation  of  a  sound  robust  constitution;  and  if  they  were 
not  all  initiated  in  book  learning;  they  had  been  tsmght  the  far  more 
4iseful  J^owle^e  of  domestic  life,  whic}i  could  not  but  be  familiar 
to  them  at  the  a^  of  14,  and  which,  as  tt^  grew  up  and  became 
lieads  of  &milies,  was  of  more  value  to  them  (as  it  taught  .tb^B 
^oqoqpy  in  the  e:i^nditurei  of  their  earnings)  than  one  half  ofthek 
.wagesiinder  the  present  circumstances-  , 

Jt  shoidd  be  remembered  also  that  12  hours  per  dny,  includisif 
1^  timeftMT  regular  rest  :and  meals,  were  then  thought  sufficient  to 
extract  M  the  w'orking  strength  of  the 'most  frobuat  adult;'  wlien  it 
may  be  remarked  krcal  holidays  were  much  more  frequeat  ;duin  at 
present  io  most  paits  of  the  kingdom.  At  this. period  too,: they 
were  generally  traiaed  by  the  example  of  some  lauded'  pro- 
prietor, aad  in  such  habits  as  createda  mutual  interest  between 
Ijbe  paities^  by  which  means  even  the  lowest  peiaaant  was  generally 
considered  as  betcingiag  to,  and  forming  somewhat  of  a  member  of, 
fk  respectable  ifamtly.  Under  these  circumstanjees  the  k)\ter  orders 
^experienced  not  only  a  considerable  degree  of  <6omforl,  but  th^ 

NO-  XXL  Pam.         -     VOU  XL  E 
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had  tim^brnfmot  opportanitics  of  enjojiti^  healtbj  radoinl  sporti 
wpd  amoicsiiieDls ;  and  m  consequence  ihej  became  stroi^lj. 
attached  to  tboae  on  whom  tfaqr  depended,  dieir  services  were  wilk 
ii^y  perfonned ;  and  mutual  good  offices  bound  the  parties  bj  the 
strongest  ties  of  human  nature,  to  consider  each  other  as  friends  in 
somewhat  differoit  situations ;  the  servant  indeed  often  enjoying 
more  solid  comfort  and  ease  than  his  master. 
•  Contrast  this  state  of  matters  with  that  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  present  day ; — with  human  nature  trained  as  it  now  is,  under 
the  new  manufitcturing  system. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  it  is  common  for  parents  to  send 
ibeir  children  of  both  sexes  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  summer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  of 
course  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  amidst  frost  and  sqov,  to  en- 
ter the  manufactories,  which  are  often  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
^re;  and  contain  an  atmos(^re  far  from  being  the  most  favour- 
able to  ho^um  life,  and  in  which  all  those  employed  in  them  very 
-frequently  continue  until  twelve  o'clock  ^  noon,  when  an  hour  is 
alio w^  for  dinner,  afler  which  they  return  to  remain,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  till  «ig1it  o'clock  at  n^ht 

"  The  children  now  find  diey  must  labour  incessantly  for  their 
bare  subsistence :  titfey  have  not  been  used  to  innocent,  healthy, 
and  rational  amusements;  they  are  not  pennitted  die  requisite 
time,  if  they  had  been  yreviously  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  They 
•know  not  what  relaxation  means,  except  by  the  actual  cessation 
from  labour.  They  are  surrounded  by  others  siinBarly  circum- 
stanced with  themselves ;  and  thus  passing  on  from  childhood  to 
youth,  they  become  gradually  initiated,  the  young  men  in  particu- 
lar, but  often  the  young  females  also,  in  the  seductive  pleasures  of 
the  pot  house  and  inebriation :  for  winch  their  daily  hard  labour, 
want  of  better  habits,  and  the  general  vacuity  of  their  minds^  t6nd 
to  pcepare  them. 

■  Such  a^stem  of  trainipg  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any 
other  than  a  population  meA  in  botfily  and -mental  faculties,  and 
nvidi  habits  generally  destructive  of  thw  own  comforts,  of  the  well- 
beiiig  of  those  around  them,  and  strongly  calculated  to  subdue  aH 
the  social  affections.  Man  so  circumstanced  sees  all  around  him 
honybg  forward,  «t  a  mail-coaeh  4|ieed,  to  acquire  individual 
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wealdi^  regardless  of  him,  his  comforts;  his  waats,  or  ieven  fab  s^ffet- 
ingSy  except  hy  way  of  a  degrading  parish  charity^  fitted  only  to 
steel  the  heart  of  man  against  his  fe]lo^  or  to  form  die  tyrai  t 
4md  the  slave.  .To^ay  he  labours  for  one  master,  to-morrov  for 
a  second,  then  for  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  uotil  all  ties  between  emr 
ployers  and  employed  are  frittered  down  to  the  consideration  of 
what  immediate  gain  each  can  derive  from  the  olfcer.  The  en*- 
ployer  regards  the  employed  as  mere  instruments  of  gain,  while 
these  acquire  a  grosrs  ferocity  of  chara<:ter,  which,  if  legislative 
measures  shall  not  be  judiciously  devised  to  prevent  its  increase, 
and  anieliorate  the  condition  of  this  class,  will  soonfr  or  later 
plung§  the  country  into  a  formidable  and  perhaps  inextricable 
/State  of  danger.  The  direct  object  of  these  observations  is  to 
effect  the  amelioration  and  avert  the  danger.  The  only. mode  by 
which  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  is  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
lihrliamenty  '        n 

1st.. To  limit  the  regular  hours.of  labour  in  mills  of  .machtpery 

to  12  per  day,  including  one  hour  and  a  half  for  mepls. 
2nd.  To  prevent  children  from  being  employed  in  n^ilts  of  ma- 
chinery until  they  shall  be  .10  y^urs  olici^  or  that  they 
shall  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  per  day  until 
they  shall  be  1 2  years  old. 
3rd.  That  children  of  either  sex  shall  not  be  admitlail  into  any 
manufactory,— rafter  a  time  to  be  named,-^im^  they  can  . 
read  and  >mte  in  an  useful  manner,  understand  the  firat 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  be  likewise  com^ 
petent  to  sew  their  common  garments  of  cl<^ing/ 
These  measures,  when  influenced  by  no  party  feelings,  or  narrow 
jnistaken.  notions  of  immediate  self-interest,  but  considered  solely 
m  a  national  view,  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial  to  tfie  cbjld,  to 
the  parent,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  country.     Yet  as  we  ax^ 
now  trained,  many  individuals  cannot  detach  general  subjects  from 
party  considerations,  while  others  can  se^  then^  only  tbroi^h  tiie 
.  medtuni  of  present  pecuniary  gaiq.    It  may  thence  be  concluded^ 
I  that  individuals  of  various  descriptipns^  will  disapprov^e  #f  soq^e,  or 
all  of  these  measures.    I  will  therefore  eqdeavOur  tp  antifipate 
their  objections,  and  reply  to  them, 
i.    ITiB  child  cannot  be  svppo^ed  to  make  any  objection  to  llie 
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plans  proposed  :  heinay  easily  be  taught  to  consider  them,  as  they 
mill  prove  to  be  by  experience,  essentially  beneficial  to  him  in    « 
childhood,  youth,  mailiDod,  and  old  age. 

Parents  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and.  bad  habits,  and 
who  consequently*  are  in  poverty,  may  say  :  ^'  We  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  our  children  until  they  shall  be  12  years  of  age,  without 
putting  them  to  employmemt  by  which   they  may  earn  wages, 
and  therefore  object  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  precludes  us 
from  sending  them  to  roamifactories  until  they  shall  be  of  that  age.'' 
If  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  the  people  formerly  support-*    - 
ed  their  •  children  without  regular  employment  until  they  were  14, 
why  may  they  not  now  support  them  until  they  shall  be  1%  years 
old  f     If  parents  who  decline  this  duty  had  not  been  ignorant,  and 
trained  in  bad  habits  which  render  th^  mental  faculties  inferior  to 
the  instinct  of  many' animals,  they  would  understand  that  by  forcing 
their  children  to  labour  ki  such  situations  at  a  premature  age,  tU^ 
place  their  offspring  in  circumstances  calculated  to  retard  their 
growth,  and  make  them  peculiarly  liable  to  bodily  disease  and 
mental  injury,  while  they  debar  them  the  chance  of  acquiring  that 
sound  ibbust  constitution,  which  otherM'ise   they  would  possess, 
and  without  which  they  cannot  enjoy  much  happiness,  but  must 
become  a  burthen  to  themselves,  their  friends  and  their  country. 
Parents  by  so  acting  also  deprive  their  children  of  the  opportunity 
of^aequiring  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  high  nominal  wages  can  procure  them  but  few  comforts, 
and  without  which  among  the  working  classes  very  little  domestic 
happiness  ^n  be  enjoyed.     Children  thus  prematurely  employed 
are  prevented  from  acquiring  any  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
book  learning ;  but  in  lieu  of  this  useful  and  valuable  knowled^ 
they  are  likely  to  acquire  the  most  injurious  habits  by  continually 
associating  with  those  as  ignorant  and  as  ill  histructed  as  themselves. 
j!\nd'thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  for  every  penny  gained  by  pa- 
rents from  the  premature  labour  of  their  offspring,  they  sacrifice 
not  only  future  popuds,  but  also  the  future  health,  comfort  and 
good  coriiuct  of  their  children ;  and  unless  this  pernicious  system 
shgll  be  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  better,  the  evil  is  likely' to 
extend,  and  become  worse  through  every  succeeding  generation. 
I  do  not.  anticipate  any  objectioji  from  employers. to  the  ag# 
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immed  for  the  admiUance  of  children. into  their  manufactories  ;  or 
to  children  being  previously  trained  in  good  habits,  and  the  rudi*, 
nienls  of  comoion  learning ;  for,  upon  an  experience  abundantly 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  have  uniformly  found  it  to  be 
more  profitable  to  admit  children  to  constant  daily  employment  at  • 
H)  years  old,  than  at  any  earlier  period ;  and  that  those  children, 
or  adults,  who  had  been  the  Best  taught,  made  the  best  servants^ 
and  were  by  far  the  most  easily  directed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
right  and  proper  for  them  to  perform.    The  proprietors  of  ex- . 
pensive  estaUishments  may  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  naro 
customary  hours  of  labour.     The  utmost  extent  however  of  their 
ai^ument  is,  that  the  rent  or  interest  of  capital  expended  in  form- 
isg  the  establishment  is  cbarg^abte  on  the  quantity  of  its  produce ; 
— ^and  if,  instead  of  beiug  permitted  to  employ  their  work-people 
ivithio  their  manufactories  so  long  as  human  natitre  can  be  tempted 
td  continue  its  exertions,  say  for  14  or  15  hours  per  day,  they  shall 
be  restricted  to  1^  hours  of  labour  per  day  from  their  work-people, 
then  the  prime  cost  of  the  article,  which  they  manufacture  will  be 
increased  by  the  greater  proportion   of   rent   or  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  smaller  quantity  produced.     If,  however,  this  law 
shall  be,  as  it  is  proposed,  general  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  whatever  difference  may  ultimately  arise  in  the  prime  cost 
of  the  articles  produced  in  these  manufactories,  will  be  borne  by 
the  consumers,  and  not  by  the  profurietors  of  such  estaMishments. 
And,  in  a  national  view,  that  labour  which  is  exerted  12  hours  per 
day  will  be  obtained  more  economically  than  if  stretched  to  a 
longer  period.     I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  manufactory,  so 
arranged,  as  to  occupy  the  hand^  employed  in  it  12  hours  per  day,' 
will  not  produce  its  fabric,  even  to  the  immediate  proprie^tor,  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  as  cheap  as  those  4n  which  the  exertions  of  the « 
employed  are  continued  to  14  or  16  hours  per  day.     Should  this,; 
however^  not  prove  to  be  the  case  to  the  extent  mentioned,  the- 
improved  health,  the  comforts,  useful  acquirements  of  the  popt^la-^ 
tion,  and  the  diminution  of  poor's-rates  natnraliy  consequent  on 
this  change  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  pefople,  will  amply 
compensate  to  the  country  .for  a  mere  fractional  addition  to  the 
prime  cost  of  any  commodity.     And  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  the 
.British  Govemmei^.  will  ever  put  the  chance  of  a  trivial  pecuniary 
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gain  of  a  few,  in  competition  with  the  golid  welfare  of  so  tmny 
millions  of  fauitian  beings  ?  The  employer  cannot  be  injured  by 
being  obliged  so  to  act  towards  bis  labourers  as,  for  the  interest  of 
the  country,  he  should  act.  Since  the  general  introduction  of - 
expensive  machinery,  human  nature  has  been  forced  far  beyond  its 
average  strength ;  and  much,  very  much  privaTe  misery  and  public 
injury  are  the  consequences. 

It  is  indeed  a  measure  more  to  be  deplored  in  a  national  view 
thdn  almost  any  other  that  has  occurred  for  many  centuries  past. 
It  has  deranged  the  domestic  habits  of  the  great  mass  ofihe  peo-. 
pie.  It  has  deprived  them  of  the  time  in  which  they  might  acquire 
instruction^  or  enjoy  rational  amusements.  It  has  robbed :tbem  of 
their  substantial  advantages,  and,  by  leading  tfiem  into  habits  of  the 
pot-house  and  inebriation,  it  has  poisoned  all  their  social  comforts. 

Shall  we  then  make  laws  to  imjNrison,  transport,  or  condemn  to 
death,  those  who  purloin  a  few  shillings  of  our  property,  injure  any 
of  our  domestic  animals,  or  even  a  growing  twig ;  and  shall  we 
not  make  laws  to  restrain  those,  who  otherwise  yv'ill  not  be  re- 
strained, in  their  desire  for  gain,  from  robbing,  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  of  their  health,  their  time  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  future  improvement, — of  their  social  com- 
forts,— and  of  every  rational  enjoyment  i  This  system  of  pro- 
ceeding  cannot  continue  long  ; — it  will  woiie  its  own  cure  by  the 
practical  elils  which  it  creates,  and  that  in  a  most  dangerous  way 
to  the  public  welfare,  if  the  Government  shall  not  give  it  a  proper 
,  direction. 
•  The  public,  howe^'er,  are  perhaps  most  interested  in  that  part, 
of  the  plan  which  recommends  th^  training  and  educating  of  the 
lower  orders  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  much  to  be  wished  4liat  the  extended  substantial  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  measure,  were  more  generally  consi- 
dered and  understood,  in  order  that  the  mistaken  ideas  which  now 
exist  regarding  it,  in  .the  most  opposite  quarter^,  may  be  entirely, 
removed. 

A  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  past  occurrences  of  the  world, 
with  some  experience  of  human  nature,  as  it  appears  in  the  littlf 
facts  and  parties  around  us,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  evident  to  those, 
not  very  ipuch  misinstructed  from  infancy,  that  children  may  be 
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tstoght  any  habits  and  any  sentiments ;  and  that  these^  with  the 

bodily  and  mental  propensities  and  faculties  existing  at  birth  in 

<eacb  individual,  combined  with  the  general  circumstances  in  which 

he. is  placed^  constitute  the  whole  character  of  the  man. 

It  is  thence  evident  that  human  nature  can  be  improved  and 
formed  into  the  character  which  it  is  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  all  it  should  possess,  solely  by  directing  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  the  adoption  of  legislative  measures  judiciously  calculated 
to  give  the  best  habits,  and  most  just  and  useful  sentiments  to  the 
ftsing  geriieration ; — 'and  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  who  are 
placed  in  situa|dons,  which,  without  such  measures,  render  them 
liable  to  be  taught  die  worst  habits^  and  the  most  useless  and  inju- 
rious sentiments. 

I  ask  those  who  have  studied  the  science  of  government  upon 
those  enlightened  principles  which  alone  ought  to  influence  the 
statesman.  What  is  the  difference,  in  a  national  view,  between  an 
individual  trained  in  habits  which  give  him  health,  temperance^ 
industry,  correct  principles  of  judging,  foresight,  and  general  good 
conduct ;  and  one  trained  in  ignorance,  idleness,  intemperance,  ie- 
fective  powers  of  judging,  and  in  general  vicious  habits  i  Is  not 
one  of  the  former  of  more  real  worth  and  political  striength  to  the 
state  than  many  of  the  latter  i 

Are  there  not  millions^  in  the  Britbh  dominions  on  whom  this 
difference  can  be  made  ?  Add  if  a  change,  which  so  essentially 
affects  the  well-being  of  those  individuals,  and,  through  them,  of 
every  member  of  the  empire,  may  Jbe  made,  is  it  not  the  first  duty 
of  the  government  and  the  country  to  putftto  immediate  practice 
the  means  which  can  effect  the  change  I      . 

Sbaril  then  such  important  measures  be  waived,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  compromised,  because  one  party  wishes  its 
own  peculiar  principles  to  be  forced  on  the  young  mind ;  or  be- 
cause another  is  afraid  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
.improved  system  of  legislation  will  be  so  great  as  to  give  too  much 
popularity  and  influence  to  die  ministers  who  shall  introduce  it  i 
'  The  termination  'of  such  errors  in  practice  is,  I  trust,  near  at 
hand,  and  then  Gw^emment  will  be  no  longer  compelled  to  sacrii- 
fiee  the  well-doing  and  the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
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and  of  the  empire,  to  the  prejudices  of  comparatively  a  fiew  in^ 
vidualsjj  trained  to  mistake  e?en  their  own  security  and  interests.  . 

Sifrelj  a  measure  most  obviously  calculated  to  render  a  greater 
benefit  to  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  than  any  other  ever  yet 
adopted,  cannot  be  much  longer  suspended,  because  one  party  iit 
the  state  may  erroneously  suppose  it  would  weaken  their  iufluence 
over  the  public  mind,  unless  that  party  shall  alone  direct  the  plan, 
but  which  direction,  it  is  most  obvious,  the  intelligence  of  the  age 
will  not  commit  to  any  party  exclusively*  Or  because  others, 
trained  in  very  opposite  principles,  may  imagine  that  a  national 
system  of  edi^cation  for  the  poor  and  lower  orders,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government,  but  superintended  and  directed  in  its  detaiU 
by  the  country,  would  place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  cannot  exist  in  minds  divested  of  party 
considerations,  who  sincerely  desire  to  benefit  their  feltow-mea, 
who  have  no  private  views  to  accomplish,  and  who  wish  to  sup* 
port  and  strengthen  the  Government,  that  the  Government  may  be 
be^tlie  better  enabled  to  adopt  decisive  and  effectual  measures  for 
the  general  amelic>ration  of  the  people. 

1  now  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  the  neglected 
poor  and  ignorant,  whose  habits  and  sentiments  have  been  hitherto 
formed  to  render  them  wretched,  call  upon  the  British  government 
and  the  British  nation  to  unite  their  efforts,  to  arrange  a  system  to 
train  and  instruct  those,  who  for  any  good  or  useful  purpose,  are 
now  untrained  and  uninstructed  ;  and  to  arrest  by  a  clear,  easy^ 
and  practical  system  ff  prevention,  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
poverty,  vice  and  misery,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  througboul 
the  empire  ;  for,  ^^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
yvhen  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  iX^ 
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SiNCB  the  following  argument  was  framed^  the  East-India, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Trade  Bill  has  passed  the  Legislature. — That 
Bill  is  of  great  consequence,  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  Essay ;  but,  being  oxily  partial  in  operation,  does 
not  preclude  the  consideration  of  die  subject  at  large. — ^The  iutj 
on  Rice  has  also  been  rescinded,  but,  being  a  measure  of  temporary 
and  exigent  regulation,  does  not  afiect  me  genenA  course  of  the 
argument. 
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Th^  causes  which  tafid  to  the  decline  of  ri^  and  powerful 
Statesi  are  counteracted  in  the  instance  of  Great  Britain : 

Mrsi.'^By  her  Social  Institutions^ '  which  dispense  to  industry 
and  talent  the  rewjirds  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  consequently 
assure  to  the  community  a  constant  succession  of  active  and  able 
members*.  • 

Second. — ^In  her  Trans-Marine  Dominions,  which  not  only  con- 
stitute an  extension  of  her  agriculture  and  give  increase  to  het 
trade,  but  by  the  direct  and  relative  employment  of  seamen,  coi\- 
tribute  most  of  the  advantages,  without  the  expence  and  civil  evils 
of  a  standing  military  force  for  defence. 

Relatively  to  those  dominions,  chiefly,  it  is  now  purposed  to 
examine  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  British  Commerce ;  the 
inquiry  leads  to  vemarks  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  also  brings  the  Slave  Trade  into  a  point  of  view  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  liitherto  considered. 

Europe  d^nds  upon  the  Countries  within  an4  adjacent  to  tlie 
Tropics,  for  vast  supplies  of  Agricultural  produce. ' 

A  Tropical,  or  other  Trans*marin^  Farm,  within  the  British 
Dominions,  is,  in  effect,  a  British  Farm,  with  the  advantage  common 
to  every  other  British  Farm,  of  juroducing  that  within  the  Empire, 
for  which  a  Foreign  Nation  must  otherwise  be  faid ;  with  the 
further  advantage  of  employing  the  mariners  who  convey  the  pro- 
duce to  market. 

The  British  Tropical  Dependencies  exceed  in  the  production  of 
most  of  their  staple  articles,  the  home  consunuption;  tkey  of  thenv- 
selves,  give  to  Great  Britain,  the  character  of  an  export  country, 
and  her  power  will  be  in  proportion  to  her  independence  of  Supply 
from  other  nations,  for  her  own  consumption,  and  to  the  extent  of 
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her  exports  to  the  market  of  Europe,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
her  Trans-Marine  Dominions. 

That  market  repays  not  only  the  charge  for  labor,  the  cost  of  the 
manufactures  used  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  produce, 
the  rent  of  land  and  taxes,  but,  also,  the  cost  and  equipment  ofthe 
ship  employed  for  conveyance,  and  the  wages  of  the  seaman. 

Further,  the  vender  of  the  Trans-Marine  productions  in  the 
market  of  Europe,  selects  the  goods  which  are  to  be  invested  in  re- 
turn ; — ^he  ranks  with  the  best  customer  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  power  of  controul  over  the  vender,  is  therefore  an  object  of 
political  science } — a  foreign  ship  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  or  at 
Hamburgh,  from  the  East  or  from  the  West,  will  seek  to  invest  the 
manufactures  of  the  Continent  in  return ;  a  British  ship,  in  a  like 
situation,  may  be  required  to  receive  her  return  cargo,  at  a  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and»  without  being  restricted  in  any  other 
respect,  will  assort  a  cargo  with  the  best  probability  in  favor  of  the 
British  manufacturer. 

Great  Britain  can  reduce  her  demand  upon  foreign  tabor  for  hfer 
own  use  and  consumption  y — she  can  embrace,  in  a  proportion  of 
great  merease,  the  market  of  Europe  for  Tropical  productions  ;  in 
proportion  to  that  increase  she  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the 
investment  ofthe  returns,  and  the  means  necessary  to  diose  impor- 
tant ends  are  in  unison  with  the  best  'dispositions  lor  promoting  the 
interests  of  society. 

TtopicaJ  Agriculture  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions.  Eastern 
and  Western*. 

The  Eastern  division  is  cultivated,  chiefly  by  native  Jree  labo- 
rers.— The  Western  division  by  foreign  slaves  5  the  former  at  the 
lowest,  the  latter  at  the  highest  rate  of  expence. 

A  limit  to  British  Colonial  agriculture,  in  the  West,  Is  fixed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  British  trade  in  Slaves ;  the  heart  triumphs 
in  die  decision;  but  unless  a  more  commanding  and  comprehensive 
policy,  in  the  reguhtion  of  trade  generally,  be  adopted,  the  nations 
whicn  rank  the  lowest  in  moral  feeling  will,  throughn^  resources 
of  the  Tropical  agriculture  ^nd  navigation,  wMch  Great  Britain 
Ihas  humanely  abandoned,  make  the  largest  advances  in  political 
power. 

The  eflfect  of  that  limitation  to  British  industry,  is  seen  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  foreign  planter.  In  Cuba, — in  the  Brazils, 
the  impulse  is  sensibly  felt ;  by-  (feting  the  demand  fir  ike  pro- 
duce of  ihe  toil  of  Slaves  only^  can  the  trade  in  Slaves  ie  prevented; 
when  abandoned  by^all  the  governments  now  existing,  is  the  p<rficy 
of  States  "wHch  maf  yet  be  formed  in  Mexico  and  the  Countries 
South  of  that  Province,  within  the  possible  view  of  the  philosopher 
or  the  statesman  ? 
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With  a  soil  and  climate  rich  and  various,  supposing  equal  dis- 
tance and  facility  of  navigation,  and  equal  political  encouragement, 
the  native,  free  and  unexpensive  labor  of  the  East  must  have  pre- 
vented the  first  demand  of  Europe  upon  the  foreign,  compulsory^ 
and  expensive  labor  of  the  West.  In  the  {NDsent  improved  state 
of  navigation,  equal  poUiical  encouragement  being  supposed^  the 
labor  of  the  West,  even  with  the  advantages  of  lees  distanci^  high 
cultivation,  great  capital  and  skill  and  effective  establishments, 
must  yield  to  the  labor  of  the  East. 

The  subsequent  examination '  will  establish  that  conclusion. 

East  India  Sugar  is  become,  to  some  extent,  an  article  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  liable  to  the  payment 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  duty  more  than  Sugar  imported  Arom  the 
British  West  India  Plantations,  and  is  in  extensive  demand  for  the 
market  of  Europe,  even  with  the  increased  charge  of  transit  by  way 
of  Great  Britain. 

East  India  Cotton  Wool,  (the  produce  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon 
excepted)  until  the  scarcity  of  other  Cotton,  occasioned  by  the 
American  Embargo,  was,  for  most  purposes,  rejected-by  the  British 
Spinner. — At  that  period  its  qualities  were  more  nicely  investigated,  . 
and  the  demand  in  consequence  became  regular  and  extensive,  and 
X  is  increasing  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  The 
imp(ortation  of  East  India  Cotton  Wool  to  Great  Britain,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  (1817)  is  upwards  of  50,000 
bales,  in  value  equal  to  700,0001. 

East  India  Rice,  from  various  occasional  and  temporary  causes, 
has  been  lightly  esteemed  in  the  British  and  other  European  mar- 
kets. Under  the  advantages  of  reduced  freight  and  expeditious 
carriage,  the  prospect  may  be  entertained  of  that  article  becoming 
to  the  European  Nations  and  to  the  Western  Colonists,  a  cheap 
auxiliary  in  dome|||c  economy,  and  in  seasons  of  distress  an  unfail- 
ing resource. 

East  India  Rice  contains  more  nutriment,^  will  keep  longer, 
and  can  be  delivered  at  market  cheaper  than  the  Carolina  Rice. 

Persons  who  have  resided  in  India,  prefer  the  East  India  Rice 
for  their  tables.  The  European  habituated  to  the  Carolina  Rice, 
prefers  the  latter.  But  would  the  same  preference  continue,  if  the 
East  India  Rice  were  carefully  deaned,  without  breaking  the 

*  Sugar,  Cotton,  Rice,  I  ndi go,  Cofiee  -^nd  I'obacco,  only,  (being  jh e  lead i  ng 
Staple  Ariicles  common  to  the  £ast  and  West,)  are  expressly  adverted  tu  iu 
these  pages. 

.  *  Upon  an  experimeiH  recently  and  carefully  made  with  an  equal  weight 
of  East  India  and  of  Carolina  Rtc6,  the  forager  vfh»  found  io  produce  a 
considerably  greater  increase  of  weight  when  boiled,  atid  the  food  is  obviously 
more  solid. 
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grain  i  if  the  same caie  atid  attentitaiirere directed  to  its  prlspara* 
dou  £(>r  market,  as  the  Carolina  Ricereceires  ? 

Duly  considered,  the  presumption  arises,  that  the  Trade  in 
Rice  is  at  the  command  of  Great  Britain,  through  her  Indian 
Provinces;  and  it  ^jifcrs- employment  to  her  shipping,^  sustenanqe 
to  her  population,  domestic  and  colonial;  sustenance  to  her 
nei^b^urs,  and  activity  ^  her  comm^ce. 

Such  are  some  of  the  indication!  of  the  power  of  the  Asiatic 
cukivator  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  European  market,  in  the 
great  staples  of  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  Rice,^  even  under  disadvan- 
tages from  the  want  of  more  active  superintendence  by  the  Euro- 
pean: with  iheJiM  enjoyment  of,  that  superintendence,  the  progress 
of  the  Indigo  Trade,  more  plainly  shows  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

The  culture  of  Indigo,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  been  particularly 
fostered  by  the  East  India  Company. 

The  quantity  of  Indigo,  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  year  1783,  was  95,0i7]bs.,  which  by  progressive 
imports  had  increased  in  the  year  1802  to  2,264,l99lbs. 

The  East  India  Company's  Sales  of  Indigo,  in  successive  years 
were, 

In  ISaS.  2,070,9821bs  £  771,137 

1804.  2,352,714        1,081,140 

1805.  3,483,816        1,392,158 

1806.  .     2,295,183         774,387 

1807.  5,112,315  1,853,818 

1808.  2,838,107  774,153 

1809.  4,727,595    ^    1,102,309 

1810.  5,222,123  1,851,460 

1811.  2,084,780  476,566 

1812.  5,172,277  1,321,273 

1813.  4,397,997  -^,570,650 

1814.  4,657,530  1,893,027 

1815.  6,738,462  1,959,766 

1816.  6,978,939  1,714,325 

India,  from  remote  antiquity,  is  known  to  have  been  fruitful  in 
the  most  valuable  productions,  and  is  acknowledged,  from  their 
first  introduction  into  Europe,  to  have  excelled  in  the  Silk,  Cotton, 
and  other  manufactures ;  her  productive  powers  are  equal  to  any 
supposable  demand  upon  her  soil  and  industry ;  her  richest  Pro- 
vinces are  British ;  and  if  it  be  indeed  desirable  to  consummate  the 

'  Suppose  the  cost  of  a  Ton  of  Rice,  at  Calcutta,  to  be  51.,  and  the  value 
on  the  European  quay  to  be  811.,  or  2^.  per  lb.  the  Consumeri  wril  pay  161. 
or  sixteen  p^rts  in  21,  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Carrying  Country. 

^  The  Coffee  Plantations  of  Java,  sufficiently  manifest  the  capability  .0f 
India  in  regard  to  the  production  of  CofiFee*  « 
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Siare  abolition,— if  it  be  fahfeed  desiffaMe  to  atsoare  to  Gfeat  Btitaiit 
die  command  of  the  Maiitet  of  Euope,  aasociated  as  that  object  ia, 
with  the  Trade  in  Manufs^tui^  Gdckta;  if  it  be  desirable  to  a$sure 
to  Great  Bfitsunthe  widiqntted  and  bloodless  Empire  of  the  Seas ; 
the  East  India  Trader '  through  the  mediom  of  the  British  Carriei*, 
.ought  to  receive  all  the  impulse  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
British  West  India  Interests,  the  preservation  of  which  is  de- 
manded by  every  ^Consideration  not  involving  the  further  importation 
of  Slaves. 

The  pe!wer  of  the  United  States  of  America  results  chiefly  from 
Planting  «nd  Navigation  \  and  since  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Ameiican  Independence,  the  current  of  the  British  Policy  has  in  a 
high  degree  been  favorable  to  American  Interests* 

Those  States^  when  British  Colonies,  were  possessed  of  the  Bri- 
tish Market  for  the  produce  of  their  Plantations.  Their  change 
from  Provincial  allegiance  to  Independence  and  conmiercial  rivialry, 
has  not  been  suflkiently  ooarked ;  and  the  high  rate  of  Freight  inc^ 
dent  to  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  too  long  pre- 
vented competition  betijveen  the  Asiatic  and  American  Planter,-  and 
precluded  the  British  People  from  continuing  to  draw  from  within 
their  own  Empire,  theiraecustomed  supplies.  The  Cotton  Wool, 
.Rici&  and  Tobacco  of  America,  under  a  different  system,  wx)uld 
have  found  cheaper  substitutes  in  the  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco 
of  India.. 

Under  the  relaxation,  during  the  late  War  in  Europe,  of  that 
principle  of  Public  Law,  by  which  the  Trade  between  Europe  and 
her  Colonies,  is  in  time  of  War  restricted,  as  to  the  several  States, 
to  the  modes  under  which  such  Trade  is  conducted  during  Peace, 
and  under  the  advantages  which  were  conceded  to  her  by  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1794?,  particularly  by  the  13th  Article  of  that 
Treaty,  respecting  the  American  intercourse  with  British  India ; 
the  Navigation  of  the  United  States  has  been  equally  favored: 
when  the  Orders  of  Council  of  November  1807,  were  issued,  the 
European  Market  was  supplied  with  Tropical  productions,  chiefiy 
ithrough  the  medium  of  the  American  Flag,  especially  with  the 
inductions  of  the  East;  at  a  period  too,  when  by  a  gross  anomaly, 
itiip.  Individual  British  Merchant  was  virtually  excluded  from  the 
East  India  Trade. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
(American,  in  pieference'to  the  British  Asiatic  and  European  Sul>« 
«ject ;  the  effect  has  been  felt  in  the  recent  conflict  between  the 
two  Countries,  and  in  that  conflict  it  is  easy  to  discern  tfie  s^ninal 
principle  of  .future  Wars,  the  frequency  and.  duration  of  which 
will  depend  upon  their  relative  naval  power. 

Great  Britain  is,  then,  directed  by  the  k^st  maxims  of  Policy, 
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hj  councUfi  wfaidiflow  Irom  die  lieart  to  the  head,  by  councils 
which  are  alike  prompted  by  fieelmg  and  by  the  understanding,  -f  6 
extend  Jier  Eastern  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  regulations  wMch  are  at  present  presumed  to  be  necessary 
to  that  puroose,  and  i  to  increase  and  confirm  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Market  t>f  Europe,  are  necessarily  comprdbensive  in 
dieir  plan.    /In  number  and  diaracter,  they  are  few  and  simple. 

It  is  suggested  that  direct  intercourse  in  Bridah  Ships  be  permit- 
ted between  the  several  British  Presidencies  in  India  and  the  Ports 
of  Europe,  f<ir  Sugar,  Cofiee,  Rice,  and  all  such  other  Articles  as 
upon  due  consideration  shall  not  be  excepted,  subject  only  to  the 
following  conditions  \ — That  the  Ship  diall  touch  at  Gibraltar  or 
Malta,  if  bound  to  a  Port  South  of  Cape  Finisterre,  or  at  Falmouth 
or  Cowes,  if  bound  to  a  Port  North  of  that  Point ;  not  to  pay  any 
duty,  but  to  show  that  she  is  navigated  agreeably  to  British  Law. 

And  that  she  shall  not  receive  for  a  destination  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe,  any  Return  Cargo,  except  at  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
or  a  Port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

.  That  Cotton  Wool  and  Rice  be  imported  from  the  British  Set- 
tlements in  the  East  Indies,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  duty; 
that  the  Importation  of  Tobacco  from  Iij^be  permitted  at  a  re- 
duced duty,  and  that  the  free  Transit  of  all  Articles,  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  European  Continent,  be  permitted  by  way 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  commonly  called 
the  Warehousing  Acts,  so  far  as  such  Articles  are  already  the 
subject  of  direct  Trade  between  Europe  and.  other  parts. 

If  it  be  objected  ; 

First, — ^That  a  Trade  so  permitted  in  Sugar  and  .Cofiee  might 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  West  India  Planter. 

Second. — That  by  the  proposed  direct  Trade,  the  business  cf 
the  British  Ports  would  be  diminished. 

Third, — That  the  free  importation  of  Rice  might  interfere  with 
domestic  Agriculture,  and  that  a  duty  is  therefore  expedient,  by^ 
way  of  Regulation. 

Fotir/A.— That  the  duty  on  Cotton  Wool  is  low,  and,  upon.aU 
Cotton  exported  for  Foreign  use,  paid  by  the  Foreign  Consumer.- 

Fifth, — ^That  the  United  States  of  America  receive  British 
Goods  in  Payment  for  their  Plantation  produce,  and  that  the 
Asiatic  is  to  be  paid  in  Money.  ' 

Sixth^^-^hzi  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Manufactures  even  to 
be  re-shipped,  would  i)ring  such  Manufactures  into  mischievous 
competition  with  the  British  Manufactures. 

It  is  answered  to  the  objections,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
^tand: 
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Aitsmer  to  objectim  a$  to  British  West  India  Sugar  and  Coffee. 

1.  That  East  India  Sugar  and  CofFee  are  already  conveyed  di- 
rect to  the  Gontihent  of  Europe,  in  Foreign  Ships,  and  that  the 
home  consumption  of  East  India  Sugar  might  be  disallowed,  when- 
ever the  price  of  British  West  India,  Sugar  should  render  such 
regulation  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  West  India  Planter. 

Answer  to  ohjeciion  that  the  Bti$iness  of  the  British  Ports  would 
be  diminished* 

2.  That  it  is  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Commerce  to  avoid 
unnecessary  charges  and  a  slight  observation  of  the  present  state  of 

,  Commercial  relations  is  sufficient  to  show,  that,  if  Great  Britain 
will  not  carry  on  a  direct  Trade  in  certain  descriptions  of  commo- 
ditiesj  other  Nations  will  so  trade.-   .  < 

Answer  to  objection  that  Domestic  Agriculture  requires  to  be  prO" 
tected  against  the  Im>p&rtation  of  Bice, 

8.  That  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  th^;  British  Poor  will 
not  substitute  Ric^,  for  Household  Bread,  if  the  latter  be  ^«4|N^n 
their  means  of  purchase.  And  if  Bread  be  not  within  their  means 
of  purchase,  the  voice  of  nature  dicWtes  tiiat  the  supply  of  other 
food  should  be  permitted  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

An^r  to  objection  that  the  Ihdy  on  Cotton   Wool  is  Ictm  and  in 
part  paid  by  the  Fotrign  Consumer. 

4».  That  Cotton  Wool  is  the  basis  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
British  ]^Ianufactures. 

'That' the  Cotton  Fabrics  constitute  the  principal  Cloathing  of 
the  Poor  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  too  cheap.  That  the' 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  all 
Europe,  are  strongly  directed  to  competition  with  GreatBritain, 
in  Cotton  Goods,  and  that  it  is  therefore  inexpedient  to  levy  any 
duty  on  the  raw  material  to  be  purchased  in  a  state  of  manufacture 
by  the  Foreign  Consumer. 

Afiswer  to  objection  that  the  American  is  a  better  Customer  than 
the  Asiatic. 

5.  That  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
of.  'America,  to  establish  manufactories,  plainly  indicate  the  con- 
tingent nature  of  the  demand  of  those  States  for  British  Manufac-' 
lures.  i:  .        . 
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That  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Agricultitre-anj 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  tends  to  augment  their  Manufac- 
turing and  Commercial  Capital,  and  consequently  to  accelerate 
their  second  Independence,  dn  Independence  of  the  British  Manu- 
facturer. 

That  the  continued  dependence  of  the  British  Manufacturer 
upon  the  Cotton  Plantations  of  America,  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils,  to  which  he  can  be  exposed. 

That  the  losses  and  misfortunes  which  arose  from  that  cause 
during  the  American  Embargo,  and  American  War,  were  very 
considerable. 

That  dependence  upon  that  source  of  supply,  would  enable  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  any  time,  to  cause  distress  and  dismay 
throughout  the  Manufacturing  Counties. 

That  when  the  United  States,  shall  have  established  the  Cotton 
Manufactory,  a  double  incentive  to  War  witli  Great  Britain,  will 
be  felt : — namely.  In  the  conscious  power  of  distressing  her,  by 
withholding  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  under-selling 
her  in  Foreign  Markets,  when  deprived  of  diat  supply. 

That  the  demand  of  America  for  British  Goods,  is  not  confined 
to  ff^  Plantation  districts,  nor  in  those  districts  confined  to  barter; 
that  even  if  Great  Britain  did  not  purchase  any  American  produce, 
America  would  be  encouraged  still  to  deal  extensively  with  her,  if 
offering  the  cheapest  Market,  and  that  the  speculation  of  some 
increase,  or  diminution  of  American  demand  for  British  Manufac- 
tures, cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose  to  the  prejudice  of  objects 
incomparably  more  important. 

That  the  Asiatic  does  purchase  some  of  the  European  Exports, 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  in  England  of  the  raw 
produce  of  India  is  constituted  by  freight,  paid  in  support  of  Bri- 
tish Navigation  and  by  profit  to  the  British  Merchant. 

Answer  to  objection  that  the  free  transit  of  Foreign  Manufactures 
wot{ld  be  misehtevous  to  the  British  Manufacturer, 

6.  That  permission  to  assort  a  Cargo  in  Great  Britain  from  her 
own  productions  in  combination  with  al]  the  other  productions  of 
Europe,  would  influence  very  powerfully  the  direction  of  Foreign 
property  to  British  consignment. — ►. 

That  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  consignments  of  foreign 
produce  are  made  to'  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  consequence,  of 
the  request  for  the*  Continental  Manufactures,  which  Consign- 
ments, upon  every  other  consideration  would  be  directed  to  the 
Ports  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  Foreign  demand  for  British  ManuiFactures,  must  depend 
essentially  upon  the  relative  quality  and  price. 
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That  the  Trade  of  Transit,  as  proposed,  Mrould,  by  the  increased 
attraction  of  Foreign  Capital,  tend  to  augment  the  demand  for 
British  Goods  in  all  branches  in  which  competition  can  be  main- 
tained, and  that  if  competition  cannot  be  maintained,  the  demand 
on  the  part  df  the  unrestricted  Consumer  must  necessarily  cease.— 
That  such  Trade  would  give  employment  to  British  Ships  oxi  their 
return  from  the  Ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  again  on 
their  Outward  Voyage  from  Great  Britain*  ^ 

Of  the  productions  of  the  Tropical  regions  of  the  Globe,  Sugar 
is  of  the  most  considerable  exported  Value  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  most  bulky. 

From  the  annual,  value  of  Sugar,  refined  and  consumed  in  the 
raw  state,  in  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  Six  Millions  Sterling,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  demand  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
divisions  of  America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  an  object  of 
great  magnitude. — ^That  to  supply  that  demand,  labor  to  a  vast 
extent  must  be  brought  into  action,  a  large  Commercial  Marine 
be  created,  and  important  interests  and  relations  be  established : 
Coffee,  Rice  and  Tobacco  are  respectively  inferior  to  Sugar,  in 
extent  of  value  and  bulk,  but  claim  similar  consideration  in  their 
relative  proportion. 

Cotton  Wool  is  not  only  important  as  an  Agricultural  producr 
tion,  and  as  the  subject  of  extensive  employment  to  Shipping,  but 
as  the  staple  of  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Manufactures.  Th^ 
Annual  Consumption  of  Cotton  Wool  in  Great  Britain  upon  an 
average  of  five  years  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1816, 
is  840,000  Bags  equal  at  a  low  valuation,  to  Six  Millions  Sterling. 

The  greatest  Marine  carrier  of  those  bulky  and  valuable  products 
is  most  prepared  for  future  contest,  or  is  capacitated  to  controul 
Nations  into  Peace ;  the  latter  is  the  high  and  glorious  privilege  of 
Great  Britain,  if  she  duly  improve  the  advantages  offered  in  her 
Indian  Provinces. 

From  Asiatic  soil.  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  to  be  produced  to  keep 
in  check  the  plantations  of  the  Foreign  West  India  Islaflds,  -the 
Brazils,  and  other  parts  of  America ;  from  Asiatic  soil,  Cotton, 
Rice,  and  Tobacco>  are  to  be  produced  to  maintain  competition 
with  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Asiatic  Ports  are  to  be  Freighted  the  Ships  by  which,  onfy, 
the  Navigation  of  Foreign  States,  can  be  preventedjrom  great  and 
rapid  increase. —  Upon  Asiatic  soil  only  are  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave  abolition  to  gain  their  final  victory :  Upon  the  British 
Asiatic  Policy  in  the  developement  of  the  unbounded  resources  of 
British  Asia,  depetids  the  ascendancy  oj  the  British  Name. 

END    OF    NO.    XXI. 
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LETTER, 

To  the  Common  Cotmeil  and  Livery  of  the  City  of  London. 

GENTLEMEN  ; 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  address  this  letter  to  you ;  but^ 
haying  long  thought  on  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
cause  which  I  am  advocating  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  a  plain 
and  simple  manner  to  receive  from  men  liberal  and  enlightened  as 
jou  are^  their  zealous  and  unanimous  support. 

It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  for  me  to  declare,  that  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  discovering  and  exposing  the  negligence  or  apathy  of 
men,  from  whom  better  conduct  and  other  feelings  might  have  been 
expected.  I  have  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  partialities  to 
indulge,  no  private  interests  to  serve.  As  an  English  gentleman^ 
I  am  solicitous  for  the  character  of  my  country  :  as  wishing  to 
benefit  my  fellow-creatures,  my  endeavours  are  aimed  at  checking 
the  increase  of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  by  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  those,  who  are  the  most  unfortunate  because 
they  are  most  guilty. 

I  make^  then,  this  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and  humanity,  be- 
cause it  is  through  them,  only  that  success  in  the  object  sought 
after  can  be  obtained ;  because  an  opinion  expressed  by  you,  and 
followed,  with  your  accustomed  zeal  and  activity,  by  conduct 
founded  on  that  opinion,  acting  upon  the  discretion  of  those  who  are 
your  magistrates  and  representatives,  will  compel  them  to  take  those 
steps,  which  can  alone  rescue  the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire 
from  the  well-merited  stigma  of  having  the  worst-regulated  prisons 
in  the  kingdom.     Is  it,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect— while  many 
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of  the  counties  and  cities  in  England  are  vying  with  ea^h  other  m 
the  excellence  of  their  reformatory  arrangements,  and  can  show 
their  establishments  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  with  pride, 
to  those  whose  philanthropy  leads  them  to  their  inspection — that 
the  City  of  London  should  be  called  on  to  cease  confining  the 
wretched  persons,  whose  guilt  or  whose  misfortunes  have  made 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country^  in  a  manner  against 
which  common  sense  and  the  most  ordinary  humanity  revolt,  and 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  augment  every  evil,  for  the  prevention 
of  which  the  Use  of  punishments  and  penalties  is  warrantable. 

ITiis  subject,  to  the  discredit  of  the  city  of  London,  is  not  new ; 
it  is  not  now  agitated  for  the  first  time.  In  17B3,  Mr*  Howard, 
referring  to  old  Newgate,  says,  ^'  that  the  builders  seemed  to 
have  regarded  in  their  plan  nothing  but  the  single  article  of  keeping 
prisoners  in  safe  custody.  The  rooms  and  cells  were  so  close  as 
almost  always  to  be  the  constant  seats  of  disease  and  sources  of 
infection.  The  city  had,  therefore^  very  good  reason  for  their 
resolution  to  build  a  new  gaol. — I  print  the  plan  of  it,  rather  to- 
satisfy  curiosity  than  as  a  model  to  be  followed.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  without  more  than  ordinary  care,  the  prisoners  in  it  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  the  gaol  fever.*' " 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  works^  which  gives  an  account  ot 
Newgate  in  1767)  he  remarks,  ^'  that  there  was  no  alteration  since 
his  former  publication.  In  three  or  four  rooms  there  were  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  crowded  together:  many  young 
creatures  with  the  old  and  hardened ;  some  of  whom  had  been 
confined  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  men's  side  there  were 
many  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  almost  naked. 
In  the  men's  infirmary  there  were  only  seven  iron  bedsteads ;  and 
at  my  last  visit,  there  being  twenty  sick,  some  of  them,  naked  and 
with  sores,  in  a  miserable  condition,  lay  on  the  floor,  with  only  a 
nig.  There  were  four  sick  in  the  infirmary  for  women,  wl^ich  is 
o|Jy  fifteen  feet  and  a  ha)f  by  twelve,  has  but  one  window  and  no 
bedsteads ;  sewers  offensive ;  prison  not  whitewashed*  That,  un» 
less  room  be  given  for  the  separation  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  reform 
be  made  in  the  prisons,  an  audacious  spirit  of  profaneness  aod 
wickedness  will  continue  to  prevail  in  the  lower  class  of  the  people 
of  London. 

'*  In  1 787  there  were  in  Newgate  140  debtors  and  350  criminals 
=490.     In  1788,  1 14  debtors,  499  criminals =61 3."  * 

From  this  period  to  1810,  being  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
the  system  under  which  Newgate  was  misgoverned  was  gradually 
becoming  worse,  from  the  increased  number  of  persons  who  were 

*  Howard,  page  213.  *  Howard,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  US. 
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imprisoned  there,  and  from  the  total  want  of  classificaUoo  of  of- 
fenders according  to  the  degrees  of  age  and  crioie. 

In  1808,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  one  of  our  sberiflk,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Livery  of  London,  on  the  condition  of  the  different 
prisons  under  his  control,  in  his  observations  on  Newgate  be 
complains  (as  existing  then)  of  all  the  defects  which  a  prison  cmi 
possess  :  of  want  of  room,  air,  food,  classification,  &c.     He  says, 

*'''i\iVLX  he  has  been  shocked  to  see  boys  of  thirteen,  fourteen^ 
■vai  fifteen  "  (and  hp  might  have  added  infants  of  nine  ^ears  of  age), 
''  confined  for  months  in  the  same  yard  with  hardened,  incorrigible 
offenders.  Among  the  women,  all  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the 
sex  are  outraged  by  their  indiscriminate  association.  The  shame- 
less victims  of  lust  and  profligacy  are  placed  in  the  same  chamber 
with  others,  who,  however  they  may  have  offended  the  laws  m 
particular  points,  still  preserve  their  respect  for  decency  and  de- 
corum, in  immediate  contact  with  such  abandoned  women, 
other  young  persons  are  compelled  to  pass  their  time  between  their 
commitment  and  the  sessions,  when  of  course  it  often  happens, 
that  the  bill  is  not  found  against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  they 
are  acquitted  by  the  Petty  Jur}'."  * 

"  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  these  yards,  and  of  the  yards  in  which 
the  prisoners  live  and  lodge,  the  most  apt  comparison  is  the  en- 
graved representation  of  a  slave-ship,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
circulated  through  £ngland  with  much  effect.  When  the  prison- 
ers lie  down  on  their  floors  by  night,  there  must  necessarily,  at 
least  in  the  women's  wards,  be  the  same  bodily  contact,  and  the 
same  arrangement  of  heads  and  legs,  as  are  represented  in  that 
•drawing  of  the  deck  of  a  slave-ship.  The  wards  being  only  forty- 
tbree  feet  wide,  admit  by  night  of  two  rows  to  lie  down  at  c^ice, 
in  a  length  of  thirty-seven  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  tw€»ty-five  or 
thirty  women,  as  it  may  be,  in  a  row,  having  each  a  breadth  of 
eighteen  inches  by  her  length.  At  times,  women  have  laid  in  the 
space  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  breadth  of  the  room 
-  and  the  length  of  two  women."  * 

These  facts,  as  stated  by  your  sheriff,  require  no  comment.  The 
space  for  the  confinement  of  the  women  is  so  limited,  that  this 
species  of  bodily  torture  is  in  constant  operation  when  Newgate  is 
crowded  \yith  female  prisoners ;  and  the  miseries  suffered  by  tl|e 
poor  wretches  in  1808  were  still  continued  to  be  suffered  in 
1817. 

Here,  then,  is  a  prison,  the  mismanagement  of  which  has  been 
for  years  notmous,  published,  proclaimed,  reported  against  by  the 

Sir  R.  Phillips's  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London,  p.  83,  94, 95. 
Ibid. 
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proper  officers,  and  yet  there  is  no  real-  reform.  The  occasional 
humanity  of  a  sheriff  remedies  one  ^buse,  relieves  one  misery, 
redresses  one  wrong,  cleanses  a  sewer,  whitewashes  a  wall ;  but 
the  iDain  evils  of  want  of  food,  air,  clothing,  bedding,  classifica* 
tion,  moral  discipline,  and  consequently  moral  aniendtnent,  remain 
as  before,  with  this  additional  ai^ravation,  that  ignorance  of  these 
grievances  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty 
in  not  redressing  them. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  having  presented  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Newgate,  a  copy  of  which  presentment  was  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Eden,  a  Committee  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  prison,  &c. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  its  members,,  and  Mr.  Eden 
WHS  chairman.  The  Report  of  tliat  Committee  being  published, 
and  of  so  recent  a  date,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  its  contents.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark, 
that,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  when  the  Conunittee  was  ap- 
pointedy  the  arguments  of  your  members  went  to  prove,  that  there 
were  no  evils  in  Newgate  but  those  arising  from  over^crowding ; 
and  that,  when  the  debtors  and  transports  were  removed,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  a  remedy.  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  vindicated  the 
whole  esiabliskmeni,  compared  the  inside  of  a  prison  to  a  gentle^ 
imm*s  dairy  in  the  country,  and  said  that,  i/*  there  wtta  any  want 
of  cleanliness,  it  was  owing  to  the  women,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  clean :  and  then,  in  no  very  disguised  terms,  insimiated, 
&at  Mr.  Eden  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire  of  remedying  the 
abuses  he  complained  of;  but  by  the  unworthy  motives  of  depre- 
ciating the  characters  of  the  magistracy.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  not,  however,  turned  from  its  purpose :  a  Committee  was 
imantmoudy  voted,  and  Sir  William  Curtis  seconded  the  Bfotia». 
To  satisfy  you,  however^  how  little  the  magistrates  knew  of  the 
inside  of  their  own  prison,  I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  promi- 
nent defects,  whach  are  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  in  the  evidence 
tmnexed  to  it.^ 

The  prison  of  Newgate  was  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred  and 
ten  debtors,  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  criminal  prisoners. 
Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  affirms, .  that,  when  the  whole  number  ex- 
ceeded five  hundred,  great  danger  of  infectioiis  fever  was  to  be 
apprehended.  In  January,  1814,  three  were  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons  confined  there.' 

No  bedding  was  provided,  and  the  allowance  of  food  to  the 
prisoners  was  so  small  as,  without  the  assistance  of  their  friends, 

^  Mr.  Neild  mentions,  that  he  has  been  ioformed  there  were,  at  one  time, 
three  hundred  and  twentv-five  debtors,  and  nine  hundred  criminals;  making 
in  all  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  prisoners. 
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io  be  hardly  sufficient  to  support  lire.  To  the  debtors  neither 
coals  nor  candles  were  provided.  Garnish  was  suffered  to  be  takea 
from  all  new  comers,  and  from  thirteen  pounds  to  one  guinea  were 
demanded  and  exacted.  Among  the  criminal  prisoners^  there  wal 
hardly  an  attempt  at  classification ;  and  those  who  were  confined 
for  assaults,  as  well  as  the  political  libeUer,  were  associated  with 
the  peijured  and  fraudulent,  and  with  persons  convicted  for  at- 
tempts to  commit  abominable  primes. 

I'he  keeper  of  Newgate  never  attended  divhie  service ;  and  the 
ordinary  did  not  consider  the  morals  of  even  the  children  who 
were  in  prison  as  being  under  his  care  and  attention.  No  care 
was  taken  to  inform  him  of  the  sick^  till  he  got  a  warning  to  per* 
form  afun^ruL  There  was  no  separation  of  the  young  from  the 
old,  the  children  of  either  sex  from  the  hardened  criminal.  Bo^t 
of  the  tenderest  yearn,  and  girls  of  the  ages  of  ten^  twelve,  and 
thirteen  Mere  exposed  to  the  vicious  contagion  ttiat  predominated 
in  all  parts  of  the  prison ;  and  drunkenness  prevailed  to  sucK  an 
extent,  and  was  so  con^mon,  that  unaccompanied  with  not,  it  at- 
tracted no  notice.  * 

In  the  following  year^  18]5|  I  moved  for  a  Committee  to  exa* 
mine  into  the  state  of  the  Fleet,  King^s .  Bench,  and  Marshalsea 
Prisons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
better  management  of  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  &c.  The  Cominit- 
tee  reported,  that  many  good  arrangements  were  projected,  and 
that  some  had  taken  place ;  a  better  allowance  of  food  and  coals 
was  made^  and  some  of  the  prominent  evils  were  removed ;  biit  the 
classification  of  persons  remained  as  defective  as  before.  And  it 
18  observed  in  the  Report^ 

^*  lliat  it  is  with  pain  the  Committee  have  learned,  from  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  new  ordinary,  the  condition  of  the  female  criminal 
prisoners  ;  and  they  hope  that  it  is  not  in  many  prisons  in  England 
where  it  can  be  said,  that  swearing  and  drinking  are  among  the 
women  prisoners  the  prominent  evils ;  that  they  stupify  themselvet 
to  get  rid  of  all  reflection ;  that  they  have  ceased  tp  have  any  coo- 
Bciousness  of  sex ;  and,  that  they  seem  to  be  unsexed  when  they 
come  into  the  gaol."* 

This  disgusting  and  painful,  but  true  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  female  prisoners,  I  have  selected  from  the  rest  of  this  valuable 
and  right-hearted  testimony,  in  order  to  beg  your  attention  to  this 
circumslSmce ;  namely,  that  the  tried  and  untried  were  all  mixed  tor 
gether,  and  that  it  has  happened  to  young,  modest,  and  innocent 
girls  to  be  detained  in  this  dreadful  assemblage  for  weeks  before 
diey  obtained  their  discharge  by  an  acquittal  of  a  jury.   To  remedy 

r 

^  Commons^  Report  and  Evidence,  1814. 
^  Commons'  Report,  1815.    . 
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cfais  acknowledged  evil^  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  to  place 
^se  victims  in  the  hospital,  amid  the  diseased  and  the  dying,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  moral  infection  that  prevailed  among 
their  companions  in  prison. 

The  next  statement  of  the  condition  of  Newgate  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Second  Police  Report  of  the  last  session ;  and  Mr.  Poinder, 
who  gives  this  valuable  evidence,  must  be  well  known  to  you  all, 
as  fully  qualified  to  speak  correctly  upon  the  subject,  he  haying 
filled  the  office  of  under-sheriff  for  three  years.  You  will  judge 
from  his  account  also  if  the  over«crowding  the  prisoners  was  the 
only  defect  of  the  prison ;  and  you  will  not  forget,  that  the  passage 
in  his  evidence  to  which  I  refer  you,  is  a  copy  of  a  Report  which 
he  made^fficially  to  the  sheriffs,  and  that  it  bears  the  date  of  18  i6. 
This  valuable  witness  speaks  with  becoming  horror  of  the  remark- 
able cotruption  of  the  metropolitan  prison : 

*'  The  indiscriminate  visiting  of  the  prison  of  Newgate  by  all 
persons,  whether  male  or  female,  who  claim  any  relationship  with 
the  prisoners,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
those  who  are  confin^,  and  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  interior, 
The  f  jllowing  reasons  may  serve  to  show^  that  this  opinion  is  well 
founded.  , 

**  First.  One  object  of  confinement  is  the  withdrawing  the 
criminal  for  a  time  from  the  companions  of  his  former  life,  and 
•from  the  evil  courses  to  which  he  has  been  addicted,  in  order  that, 
by  such  retirement,  leisure  and  opportunity  may  be  affoided  for 
an  alteration  of  conduct.  Upon  the  present  system,  he  associates 
with  the  same  companions,  talks  the  same  language,  and  enjoys 
the  same  vices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Sie  world.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  criminal  is  concerned,  he  remains  the  same 
character  still.  Nor  is  the  general  aggregate  of  crime  lessened  by 
his  confinement,  since  it  can  be  proved,  that,  from  the  facility  of 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
Newgate,  some  of  the  worst  and  most  extensive  burglaries  have 
been  plotted  in  that  prison.  Forged  notes  have  been  both  fabrir 
cated  and  passed  there,  and  coining  itself  has  been  carried  on 
within  its  walls. 

''  Secondly.  The  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  their 
ordinary  use  through  the  prison,  is  inevitable  upon  the  present  sys* 
tem.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that,  in  spite  of  public  acts  of  parlia- 
ments, and  the  regulations  of  the  codrt  of  aldermen,  spirituous  li- 
quors may  be  procured  by  all  the  prisoners,  not  excepting  those 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  are  frequently  under  the  sensible  in- 
fluence of  liquor  (though  not  in  a  slate  of  intoxication)  from  the 
time  of  the  report  coming  down  to  the  period  of  their  execution. 
A  search  of  visitors,  particularly  of  females,  is  indeed  professed  to 
be  made  by  the  turnkeys ;  but  whoever  has  had  an  opportunity 
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of  observing  the  manner  in  which  this  is  doae^  must  be  sensiU^i 
that  it  is  little  else  than  a  matter  of  form.  A  trifling  bribe  will 
purcharie  the  right  of  passing  without  too  strict  an  inquiry ;  and^ 
although  convictions  have  occasionally  taken  place  of  persons  for 
carrying  liquor  into  the  prison^  such  cases  are  usually  only  those 
m  which  a  proper  understanding  has  not  subsii^ted  between  tb6 
turnkeys  and  the  offenders :  and  the  practice  does  undoubtedly  pre- 
vail to  a  very  large  extent :  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  itj,  so 
long  as  the  unrestrained  influx  of  visitors  is  permitted. 

*^  Thirdly.     Xhe  principal  evil,  perhaps^  which  is  consequent 
Upon  the  present  system  of  visiting^  is  the  constant  introduction 
into  the  prison  of  the  moat  profligate  and  abandoned  females  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the   metropolis.     A  woman  has  only  to  state 
herself  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prisoner^  ai^d  although  she  may  be  well 
known  as  a  common  street-walker  by  every  turnkey,  she  must.pass : 
she  is    admitted   without    farther    inquiry.      In  this  way    ewry 
man  in  Newgate  is  visited  by  any  woman  who  chooses  to  inquire 
ibr  him ;  and  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  same  way 
permitted  to  pass  all  those  women  who  choose  to  apply  for  acW- 
minsion  for  the  purposes  of  general  prostitution.   It  is  hardly  neces^ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  system, 
nor  to  advert  lo  the  gross  scenes  which  must  have  been  observed 
in  open,  daylight^  by  every  one  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
frequentmg  the  prison.     But  this  is  not  all,  nor  perhaps  the  worst. 
It  is  certain  that  females  are  not  excluded  at  the  time  of  locking 
ttp  the  prison  for  tlie  night ;  but  every  woman,  who  chooses  to  re^ 
main  through  the  night,  may  do  so  upon  the  small  fee  of  one 
shilling  being  paid  for  this  permission.     This  perquisite  of  the 
turnkeys  is  technically  called  the  bad  money,  and  is  divided  be- 
tween them.     It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the   horrid 
profligacy  mid  indecency  attending  suck  a  system  as  this,  in  w^rds, 
each  containing  several  beds,  most  of  which  are  not  separated  from 
each  other  even  by  a  single  curtain.     Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any 
circumstance  which  calls  more  loudly  for  reform  and  correctioil 
than  this,  nor  one  which  more  clearly  niarks  the  evil  of  indiscrimi- 
nate female  visiting ;  since,  whatever  rules  may  be  .made,  which 
ave  intended  to  be  obligatory  either  on  the  keeper  or  the  turnkeys, 
the  practice  of  visiting,  on  the  part  of  the  females  ki  general,  can 
sever  be  subjected  to  regulation  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  exist 
at  all.     If  an  alteration  were  once  to  take  place  in  this  particular, 
and  to  be  acted  upon  with  firmness,  incalculable  improvement  in 
•the  condition  of  the  prisoii  and  the  character  of  the  prisoners  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  result.     Ai  present,  the  depravity  of  the  metro- 
potitan  prison  is  proverbial*     The  cases  of  venereal  disease,  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  infirmary,  are  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
awgsther,  ctuitracied  in  the  prison;  and,  in  sheft,  a  more  deplof- 
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able  state  of  society  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  cotkm^ 
quent  upon  the  unlicensed  intercourse  which  subsists  between  the 
prison  and  public." 

Mr.  Poinder  was  asked  by  the  Committee^  if  he  ever  complained 
to  the  keeper  of  Newgate  of  the  detection  of  women  in  the  prison 
after  the  lock-up  hours.  He  answered^  that  he  had  done  so  fre* 
quently  ;  but  that  Mr.  Newman  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  Thei  witness  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement ; 
and  it  had  been  repeatedly  told  him  by  criminals  about  to  be  exe« 
cuted.  In  confirmation  of  this  evidence,  I  declare,  that  I  entertain 
no  doubit,  from  the  various  communications  that  have  been  made 
to  me,  that  the  circumstances  detailed  by  Mr.  Poinder  were  of 
common  occurrence. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  alterations  and  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  Newgate  since  Sir  Richard  Phillips  first  published 
bis  Letter,  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  present  Ijord  Aucklaud,  I  wish  to  draw  your  at-» 
tention  to  the  condition. of  that  prison  in  May,  1817,  seven  years 
after  the  Common  Council  passed  sundry  resolutions  recommend- 
ing various  measures  of  improveinent ;  and  two  years  after  the 
debtors  had  been  moved  to  tlieir  new  prison,  M:hicb,  according  to  your 
magistrates  and  representatives,  was  the  great  desideratum^  and 
which  event  in  itself  would,  remedy  all  the  objections  which  were 
mode  to  their  mode  of  managing  their  prisons.  I  do  not  know 
where  1  can  find  a  more  detailed  account  than  is  contaiued  in  the 
evidence  I  gave  before  the  Police  Committee  last  year ;  and,  though 
it  be  already  before  the  public,  I  reprint  it  here,  that  you  may  have 
the  progress  of  the  improvement  in  Newgate ;  and  when  I  show 
you,  which  I  shall  shortly  do,  its  pretent  state,  you  may  be  able 
clearly  to  see  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  , 

*^  1  wish  to  state  to  tlie  Committee  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tions that  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  vgetieral 
subject  of  the  Police  of  the  metropolis;  and,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  speak  precisely  upon  the  condition  of  the  diflfereut  prisons  of 
London,  I  have  lately  minutely  eMamined  them  in  detail. 

*'  I  visited  Newgate  in  the  begiiming  of  the  month  of  May^ 
1817,  and  went  round,  first,  the  female  side  of  the  Prison.  I 
had  been  there  a  few  week^  before,  and  found  it^  as  usual>  in  the 
most  degraded  and  aiBicting states  '\\\e  women  were  then  mixed 
aU  together,  young  and  old ;  tlie  young  beginner  with  the  old  of- 
fender ;  the  girl  for  the  first  offence,  with  the  hardened  and  driuikea 
prostitute  ;  tlie  tried  with  the  untried ;  the  accused  with  the  con- 
demned ;  the  transports  with  those  under  sentence  of  death ;  all 
were  crowded  together,  in  one  promiscuous  assemblage,  noisy, 
xdle^  and  profiigate  \  olamof^us  at  tbe  grattnga^  soliciliug  mooey^ 
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and  beggiiig  at  the  bars  of  the  prison,  with  spoons  attached  to  the 
ends  of  sticks. 

<'  In  little  more  than  one  fortnight  the  whole  scene  was  changed, 
through  the  humane  and  philanthropic  exertion  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the 
wife  of  a  banker  in  the  city,  assisted  by  others  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  it  is  but  justice   to   add,  i^conded  by  the  llord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  London^     In  the  first  yard  I 
visited  were  seventy-eight  women,  fines  and  transports  tc^ether ; 
the  fines  beins  persons^mder  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  short 
terms ;  sixty-five  of  these  were   employed^  in  needle-work,  which 
had  been  procured  for  them  :  there  were  also  with  these  women  se- 
venteen children.      Of  the  seventy-eight,   sixty-four  were  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  and  fourteen  for  short  terms  of  impri-  ' 
sonment ;  twenty-two  of  them  slept  in  one  room,  which  was  only 
twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen.     In  one  fortnight,  the  work  done  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  shirts,  and  sixty-four  shifts,  fifty-nine 
aprons,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pinbefores.     The  women  were 
divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  they  earned,  on  an  average,  about 
three-pence  a  day  each  individual :  part  of  which  is  weekly  paid, 
and  part  set  aside,  to  be  paid  on  leaving  the  prison :  the  materials 
for  work  were  given  in  this  instance  ;  but,  if  they  were  to  be  paid 
for,  would  cost  about  two-pence  in  the  shilling.    Among  these 
seventyreight  persons  were  six  old  women,  from  fifty  to  fifty^eight 
years  of  age,  four  of  whom  were  capital  convicts  for  coining.  I'he 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  prison  is  also  greatly  changed ;  it 
bad  been  newly  painted  and  fitted  up,  and  a  work->room  set  apart 
for  the  matron*     On  the  walls  hung  the  rules,  which  I  subjoin. 

'^  RULES. 
''  First.  That  a  matron  be  appointed  for  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  women. 

*^  Second.  That  the  women  be  engaged  in  lieedle-work,  knitting, 
or  any  other  suitable  employment. 

**  Third.  That  there  be  no  begging,  swearing,  gaming,  card- 
playing,  quarrelling,  or  immoral  conversation :  that  all  novels,  plays, 
and  other  improper  books  be  excluded,  and  that  all  bad  words  be 
avoided :  a^d  any  default  in  tliese  particulars  be  reported  to  the 
matron. 

'^  Fourth.  That  there  be  a  yard-keeper  chosen  from  amongst 
the  women,  to  inform  them  when  their  friends  come ;  to  see  that 
thev  leave  their  work  with  a  monitor  when  they  go  to  the  grating; 
and  that  they  do  not  spend  any  time  there  except  with  their  friends ; 
if  any  woman  be  found  disobedient  in  these  respects  the  yard<r 
keeper  is  to  report  the  case  to  tlie  nmtron. 

*^  Fifth.  1  hat  the  women  be  divided  into  classes  of  not  morf 
than  twelve,  and  that  a  monitor  be  appointed  to  each  class. 
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**  Sixth.  That  the  monitors  be  chosen  from  amongst  die  most 
orderly  of  the  women^  that  can  read^  to  superintend  the  work  and 
conduct  of  the  others. 

'^  Seventh.  That  the  monitors  not  only  overlook  the  women  in 
their  own  classes,  but,  if  they  observe  any  others  disobeying  the 
Rules,  that  they  inforu^  the  monitor  of  the  class  to  which  suck 
persons  may  belong,  who  is  immediately  to  report  to  the  matron^ 
and  the  deviations  to  be  s^t  down  on  a  slate. 

^'  Eighth.  That  if  any  monitor  be  found  breaking  the  Rules, 
she  be  dismissed  from  her  office,  and  the  most  suitable  in  the 
class  selected  to  take  her  place. 

"  J^inth.  That  the  monitors  be  particularly  careful  to  see  tha( 
the  women  come'  vyith  clean  hands  and  face  to  their  work,  and  that 
they  are  quiet  during  their  employment, 

'^  Tenth,  That  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
mornings  the  women  collect  in  the  work-room  to  hear  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  by  one  of  the  visitors  or  die  matron ;  and  that  the 
mouitors  afterwards  conduct  the  classes  from  thence  to  their  re- 
spective wards  in  an  orderly  manner. 

"  Eleventh.  That  the  women  be  again  collected  for  reading  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evenings  when  the  work  shall  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  matron  by  the  monitors, 

**  Twelfth.  Tliat  the  matron  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  women,  and  of  their  conduct." 

"  No  stranger  has  here  admission  without  special  leave,  and  a 
check  has  been  put  to  the  entrance  of  the  men  prisoners,  who  were 
employed  as  workmen,  and  who  used  to  have  a  free  and  almost  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  females.  Though  this  part  of  the 
prison  is,  however,  much  improved,  yet  there  is  still  no  separate 
place  for  washing  and  cooking,  and  the  sewers  are  very  offensive. 
There  are  yet  no  proper  means  for  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  prisoners;  but  the  change  in  their  appearance  was  most 
striking ;  the  bold,  hardened  look  of  guilt  was  gone ;  the  impu- 
•  dent  system  of  begging  had  ceased ;  all  were  busy  and  cheerful, 
and  all  at  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked,  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  prisoners,  if  they  preferred  occupation  to  idleness, 
and  if  they  approved  of  the  change?  The  answer  was  unanimously 
'  Yes  ;*  and  several,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  said,  '  If  we  had  had 
any  means  of  gaining  our  bread  we  should  not  have  been  here.' 

"  In  the  other  yard,  this  excellent  system  had  not  been  adopted. 
There  were  in  it  twenty-five  women  and  six  children,  eleven  being 
for  trial,  and  fourteen  tried ;  eight  of  whom  were  transports,  and 
six  fiue3.  Here  also  was  the  school,  which  was  attended  by  fifteen 
children  and  twelve  young  women.  In  the  long  room  on  this  side 
(which  is  of  a  dimension  entirely  unequal  to  contain  them),  seventy 
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women  have  lately  slept ;  indeed  the  numbier  of  femaTes  tras  at 
this  period  so  great  in  the  prison,  as  to  create  some  apprehension  of 
disease  breaking  out  among  them.  In  the  school  were  thirty-three 
1)oys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  ten  years  of  age^  the  eldest  aboat 
fifteen  years  of  age :  of  the  thirty-three,  eight  were  untried.  These 
boys  were  employed  in  school  about  fivf  hours ;  the  remainder*  of 
the  day,  there  being  no  work,  was  passed  in  idleness. 

'*  In  the  first  yard,  north  side,  were  thirty-two  prisoners,  twenty- 
one  capital  convicts  and  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life, 
eleven  for  seven  years.  The  friends  of  the  prisoners  are  admitted 
to  the  grating  from  nine  o^clock  iu  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  their  wives  admitted  into  the  yard  on  application :  this 
permission  is  given  in  turn.  Beer,  or  porter,  is  allowed  to  be  sent 
for  from  one  to  two,  and  from  seven  to  eight ;  and  each  prisoner 
may  send  at  a  time  for  about  one  pot.  I  mention  these  regulations 
here,  as  they  apply  generally  to  the  men's  side  of  the  prison. 

*^  In  the  third  yard,  north  side,  were  eighteen  prisoners,  all 
transports  for  seven  years :  one  of  them,  a  boy  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  in  Newgate  three  times. 

"  The  chapel-yard  contained  thirty-six  fines,  sentenced  from 
two  years  to  six  montlis  imprisonment:  no  work,  and  the  whole 
day  spent  in  idleness,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  a  separate  apart- 
Inent,  the  conspirators  were  confined  together,  being  Brock, 
Vaughan,  Pelham,  and  Po^er :  some  of  them  had  been  undet* 
Sentence  for  seven  or  eight  months. 

"  In  another  yard  were  seventy-two  prisoners,  thirty-live  of 
whom  had  been  tried,  and  thirty-seven  were  untried ;  of  the  tried, 
three  were  tratisports  for  life,  four  for  fourteen  years,  and  three  fine* 
for  short  imprisonment,  one  for  little  more  than  one  month  :  of  the 
untried,  two  were  for  murder,  and  several  for  housebreaking  and 
highway  robbery  ;  one  of  these  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  s^venfe'e'n 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  Newgate  ten  times. 

*^  In  the  transport  yard  were  thirty-three  prisoner^,  viz.  foW  for 
life  ;  two  for  fourteen  years  ;  two,  judgment  respited ;  t^o,  month'^ 
fine  ;  and  tlie  remainder  for  seven  years. 

'^  In  the  condemned  yard  \\ere  thirteeh  under  sentertCe,  b^side^ 
iwelve  in  the  infirmary ;  one  of  these  last  was  in  a  strofig  paroxysm 
of  mania  vVhen  I  saw  him  :  he  was  chained  down,  and  was  repre-  ^ 
sented  as  noisy  and  furious  Iti  the  night.  In  this  state  he  had  beeh 
above  a  month :  he  had  been  also  in  Newgate  before,  ahd  was 
known  to  be  deranged. 

'*  In  Newgate   wert,  on  the  day  I  visitfed  it,  two  htfhdriSd  and 
ibrty-six  nieii  and  boys,  otie  Hundred  and  fourteen   Vi'orfifen,   and 
twenty-six  children. 
^^  UaVit)jg  thus  given  lire  Committee  a  general  atcOiint  of  ib^ 
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state  of  Newgate  in  ihe  b^gimiing  of  the  Ifltst  montfa,  I  wish  lo 
point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  defects  of  the  establbh- 
meot.  Fmt,  in  the  coostruction  of  the  prison,  there  are  no  means 
provided  for  a  constant  or  eveu  occasional  inspection,  jo  that  the 
prisoners  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  out  of  tite  eye  and 
control  of  the  l^eper  oi^bis  titfiikeys.  There  can  be  no  doubly 
that  Mr.  NewiBan^  the  late  keeper,  is  an  honest,  humane,  kind^ 
hearted  man,  and  a  fkithft^l  servant  to  the  city ;  but  the  defects  of 
tl»e  prison  ace  to  be  found  in  the  lytiem,  and  not  in  the  conduct  of 
the  person  at  the  head  of  it :  till  that  system  be  changed,  no  new 
keeper  can  materially  cha^e  die  character,  or  remedy  the  evils  of 
Newgate. 

^^  Since  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  their 
last  Report  on  the  condition  of  tlie  prison,  many  alterations  and 
improvements  have  taken  place ;  but  the  radical  defect  still  remains, 
and  that  is  want  of  room.  Hence  arises  the  absence  of  classifica- 
tion, the  perpetual  idleness  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  crowding  to- 
gether in  one  promiscuous  society  of  offenders  in  different  stages 
and  degrees  of  criminality.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  objected  to  a  system  wluch  prevailed  in  the  prison,  by 
which  criminals,  as  well  as  accused,  were  enabled,  if  they  had 
money  in  their  pockets,  to  purchase  apartments  of  superior  acco- 
modation :  that  practice  is  now  abolished ;  but  at  present  an(Niher 
evil  has  arisen,  namely,  diere  being  ,no  place  in  which  persons  who 
are  committed  under  sentence,  or  for  misdemeanours,  or  for  wsmt  of 
bailj  can  be  separated  from  c^enders,  whose  crimes  are  of  a  more 
serious  character;  Mr.  Butt,  when  confined  recently  for  want  of 
bail,  occupied  a  room  in  whith  were  five  other  persons,  two  of 
them  committed  by  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  one  for  per- 
jury, and  two  transports.  I  cannot  help  considering  this  arrange- 
ment as  confounding  ail  notions  of  crime,  and  all  measure  of  jus- 
tice. When  the  ofl'ences  are  different,  the  intermixture  of  crimi- 
nals is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  punishment ;  and  to  shut  up  a 
person  under  accusation  of  publishing  a  libel,  in  the  same  room 
with  transports  and  felons,  is  most  unwarrantable.  There  ought 
to  be  separate  apartments  in  the  prison,  where  persons  might 
be  placed,  at  the  direction  of  the  sheriffs,  or  visiting  aldermen  of 
the  city,  who,  eitiier  from  the  nature  of  their  offences^  or  from  their 
situation  in  life,  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  persons  of  another 
description  and  character.  Even  if  the  person  has  been  tried  and 
convicted,  it  is  not  true  that  crime  levels  all  distinctions  ;  and  a 
well-educated  clerk,  who  has  demanded  his  master,  or  one  who  has 
been  bred  in  different  habits,  and  accustomed  to  other  society, 
should  not  be  turaed  into  a  yard  with  common  thieves,  with  con- 
victed housebreakers  and  pickpockets.    I  have  seen  mai\y  interest- 
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ing  young  men  in  this  dreadful  situation ;  and  have,  through  the 
'  kindness  and  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  rescued  several 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  condemned  them  to  the 
Hulks ;  yet  still  they  had  been  long  enough  in  their  prison,  asso- 
ciated with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  criminals,  with  convicts  of 
.all  ages  and  characters,  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  but  that, 

•  with  the  obliteration  of  ail  sense  of  ^elf-respect,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  situation,  Uieir  morals  must  have  been  de» 
Btroyed  :  and  though  distress,  or  the  seduction  of  others,  might  have 
led  them  to  the  commission  of  this  their  first  offence,  yet  the  ~ so- 
ciety they  were  driven  to  live  in,  the  language  they  daily  heard,  and 
the  lessons  that  were  taught  in  this  academy,  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  turn   them  into  the  world  hardened  and  accomplished  in 

•  the  ways  of  vice  and  crime. 

,  •   *'  There  is  another  evil  in  Newgate;  one,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
'  greatest  magnitude,  namely,  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells.     At 
-present,  they  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  will,  with  great  inconve- 
nience, contain  forty-five  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  in  each  cell. 
On  ttie   19th  of  February,   J 817,  there  were  eighty-eight  persons 
condemned  to  death  in  Newgate,  of  which  five  had  been  sentenced  in 
.  the  July  preceding,  four  in  September,  and  twenty-nine  in  October. 
The  evil  of  this  assemblage  of  persons  is  the  entire  absence  of  all 
moral  or  religious  feeling.  The  greater  part  of  the  criminals  know, 

•  that  on  them  the  sentence  of  the  law  will  not  be  executed ;  while 
those,  whose  fate  is  certain,  or  who  doubt  M'hat  the  event  may  be, 
are  compelled  to  associate  and  live  with  the  rest,  lessening  the  en- 
nui and  despair  of  the  situation  by  unbecoming  merriment,  oiv 
seekingvrelief  in  the  constant  application  of  intoxicating  stimulants. 
I  saw  Cash  man,  a  few  hours  before  his  execution,  smoking  and 
drinking  witli  the  utmost  unconcern  and  indifference.  Nor  indeed 
is  this  all :  supposing  the  prisoners  of  two  sessions  are  under  sen- 

-  tence,  one  reported  and  the  other  not,  there  is  no  separation  be- 
.  tween  those  who  are  to  be  executed  and  those  who  are  unreported  ; 
the  latter  are  gay,  and  even  joyous,  while  the  former  pass  the  few 
hours  to  remain  to  them  in  a  feverish  dream,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
ordinary  are  too  often  exerted  in  vain,  to  direct  their  thoughts 
from  the  present  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  future. 

^'  1  have  witnessed  many  instances,  where  this  union  of  prisoners, 
in  different  stages  of  punishment^  has  produced  the  most  distressing 
effects.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  who  was  executed  some 
weeks  back  for  robbing  a  house,  counteracted  by  his  conversation, 
and  by  the  jest  he  made  of  all  religious  feelings,  the  labor  of  Dr. 
Cotton  to  produce  repentance  and  remorse  among  the  prisoners  m 
the  cells ;  and  he  died  as  he  lived,  hardened  and  unrepenting.  He 
sent  to  nie  the  day  before  bis  execution ;  aqd  when  1  saw  him  he 
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maintained  the  innocence  of  the  woman  convicted  with  him, '  as- 
serting, that  not  Flicker,  but  a  boy  concealed,  opened  the  door  and 
let  him  into  the  house.  When  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned,  thereby  to  save  the  woman's  life^  he  de- 
clined complying  without  a  promise  of  pardon.  I  urged,  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  the  crime  of  suffering  an  innocent  woman  to 
be  executed  to  screen  criminal  accomplices ;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
effect,  and  he  suffered,  maintaining  to  the  last  the  same  story. 
With  him  was  executed  a  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  fears  and  remorse  Kelly  was  constantly  ridiculing.  These 
incidents  are  but  too  common  ;  and,  among  the  manifold  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  Newgate,  which  is  so  discreditable  to  the 
metropolis,  I  think  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

'^  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  new  keeper,  Mr. 
Brown,  has  commenced  a  system  of  reform,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  prison,  which,  as  it  is  much  wanted,  will,  if  perse- 
vered in,  produce  the  most  salutary  results.  The  Committee  will 
learn  with  surprise,  that  as  yet  no  regulations  or  rules  have  been 
made  by  the  city  magistrates  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 
Mr.  Brouna  has,  however,  of  his  own  authority,  made  several 
which  I  highly  approve  ;  and  he  has  constructed  a  book  for  the  en- 
tering of  the  names,  commitments,  and  convictions,'  with  the  dates 
t)f  the  same,  which  heretofore  did  not  exist.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  check  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the 
prison  :  among  these  abuses  the  sale  of  offices  has  been  the  most 
serious ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  place  of  wardsman 
to  the  different  wards  has  been  often  purchased,  not  of  Mr.  New- 
man, who  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  but  of  the  turnkeys. 
1  know  an  individual  who  told  me,  that  he  offered  fifty  guineas  for 
one  of  those  situations,  and  was  refused,  no  doubt  because  a  bet- 
ter price  was  got.  The  introduction  of  spirits  still  continues,  and, 
till  the  admission  of  strangers  is  better  regulated,  will  never  be 
wholly  prevented. 

^'  The  admission  of  women  into  the  condemned  cells  has  led  to 
great  abuses.  And  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  city 
magistrates  will  never  again  permit  a  transport  to  act  as  an  assist* 
ant  to  the  surgeon  in  the  hospital,  which  was  the  case  for  several 
years,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hill,  a  hairrdresser,  and  who 
has  been  recently  discharged,  filled  that  situation.  As  a  medical 
assistant  he  must  have  been  worse  than  useless.  But  1  object  to 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  office  of  trust  in  a  prison,  and 
I  am  sure  a  minute  examination  of  the  consequences  of  the  ap- 
pointment alluded  to,  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
evil. 
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^^  But  T  wish  to  mi[>ress  strongly  on  the  Committee,  that  New-" 
gate  is  much  too  small  for  its  tenants :  it  is  ill-armnged,  and  ill* 
constructed ;  and  it  i^,  to  my  mind,  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
^11  to  construct,  without  delay,  another  prison  :  till  this  is  done 
the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  classification  will  constantly  occur ; 
and  it  may  again  happen  that  an  individual,  of  good  birth  and  edu« 
calion,  accused  of  a  fraud,  may  be  made  to  occupy  tlie  same  bed 
with  a  murderer  and  housebreaker ;  or  that  a  reputable  merchant, 
who  was  acquitted  of  the  ciime  of  which  he  was  accused,  should 
be  associated  with  cliaracters  of  fcuch  hardened  guilt,  as  shoidd 
daily  and  hourly  insult  him  with  impunity,  when  he  in  his  afBictioa 
tried  to  peruse  the  Bible,  which  is  placed  in  eaeh  room.  This  is 
an  evil  of  constant  occurrence ;  and  those  whose  consciences  are 
not  yet  hardened  against  remorse,  when  seeking  consolation,  which 
in  such  circumstances  religion  can  alone  give^  meet  with  the  scorn 
and  reproaches  of  their  criminal  associates. 

*'  There  is  another  practice,  which  produces  very  bad  effects ; 
viz.  the  police  officers  sending  prisoners  to  Newgate  at  a  late  hour ' 
of  the  night;  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twdve  o'clock.  There  cwt  be 
no  necessity  for  this :  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  probably,  are  fully 
committed  at  an  early  hour,  and  are  left  drinking  at  the  different 
public  houses  till  the  horn's  above  mentioned.  Unless  there  be  a 
special  occasidn,  no  prisoner  ought  to  be  sent  to  Newgate  aft^r 
san*8et ;  the  gaoler  then  would  have  time  to  examine  iirto  his  cha*» 
racter  and  condition,  and  to  make  arrangements  which  mighty  b^ 
suitable  for  his  confinement. 

<^  That  Newgate  is  too  small  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The 
prisoners  can  neither  be  treated  as  they  ought,  nor  classed  as  is  ne* 
cessary  ;  if  not  for  security,  at  least  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  cri« 
minal  contagion.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  most  advisable  plan 
M'ould  be  to  construct  another  prison  for  untried  offenders,  and  to 
keep  Newgate  as  it  at  present  exists,  for  those  who  have  been  con* 
victed  :  the  untried  should  be  separated  from  the  convicted. 

'^  I  wish  also  to  impress  on  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  use  of  irons  to  those,  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der or  felony  ;  and  that  they  should  never  be  used  on  the  untried^ 
except  after  an  attempt  to  esc^e,  or  for  the  purposes  of  punish^ 
ment :  to  be  ironed  should  be  the  punishment  of  guilt,  not  of  cri« 
miaal  accusation.  Besides,  a  new  arrangement  could  then  take 
place  in  respect  of  those  under  sentaice  of  death.  It  would  no 
longer  foe  considered  as  necessary  to  place  a  little  boy,  only  thir«- 
leen  years  of  age,  in  the  condemned  cells  with  two  men  convicts, 
find  the  ordinary  might  escape  the  censure  of  the  visiting  magistrates 
iar  having  interfered  to  save  aa  unfortunate  boy,  by  placing  him  19 
the  school^  from  a  farther  corruption  of  character,  which  must 
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lldve  resulted  from  Iiis  l?eing  in  t^e  y?ird  >vith  the  CQpdemne^  fe-. 
Ipns.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  ordinary^  has  never  u§ed  any  autl^onty  in, 
the  prison,  but  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  system  established  there, 
qnd  to  lessen,  as  j^uch  as  in  his  power,  the  effects  of  that  mis,chie-' 
you3  intermixture  of  all  ages  anc}  crimes.  I  have  scarcely  ever, 
been  to  Newgate  but  I  have  found  ^liip  visiting  the  afflictqd,  and 
copsolii^  the  unfortunate  j  and,  if  he  has  stepped  beyond  the  strict 
}u{p  oif  his  Qfl]cialduty,  in  extending  his  aid  beyond  the  perJForming 
the  spr vices  of  his  religion,  he  has  dope  so  for  the  best  of  purpqse^j 
^\d  to  my  mind  has  used  the  wisest  means ;  ^nd  to  lessen  that  au- 
thority would,  in  my  opinion,  deprive  the  criminals  of  one  of  their 
best  securities  against  the  abuses  of  power.  As  Newgate  now  is^ 
it  is  not  only  the  receptacle  of  criminals,  but  a  school  of  crime. 
Robberies  are  here  planned ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  notorious  cha- 
racter; recently  sent  to  the  Hulks,  aqd  who  possessed  money,  used 
to  entertain  within  the  walls  the  most  noted  thieves  in  Londpn  j 
i^nd  enticing  a  young  man  into  their  society,  who  was  there  for  de- 
frauding his  employers,  attempted  to  seduce  him  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  transactions  a.nd  correspondence  oif  the  house  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  He  wa^  offered  his  share  of  the  booty  to  be  so  got. 
The  tei^ptatioi^Avas  resisted;  but  I  mention  the  story  in  illustration 
of  the  evils  stated  to  arise  out  of  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and 
I  believp  there  is  no  place  in  the  metropolis  where  more  crimes  are 
projected,  or  where  stolen  property  is  more  secreted,  than  in  ijew- 
gate.  1  think  the  prison,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
b^d  police,  and  has  been,  mxi  is,  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
increase  of  crimes.'^ 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  the  state  of  Newgate  in  May  J  817, 
I  refer  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  city  of  London,  i  ou  will 
recollect,  in  the  first  place^  that  the  letter  of  the  sheriff,  $ir  Richard 
Phillips,  M'^s  dated  September  16,  1808 ;  and  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Newman*  the  Grand  Juries  have  reported  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  prison  during  the  whole  time  he  has  known  it 
(being  a  period  of  many  years).  Well,  then,  with  these  statement9 
on  the  part  of  their  own  officer,  and  the  presentment  of  the  various 
juries,  directed  so  to  act  by  the  3 1st  Geo.  HI.  (and  let  it  it  be  added^i, 
with  the  positive  personal  knowledge  of  every  magistrate,  it  being 
tlie  duty  of  all,  in  their  respective  turns,  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
prison);  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  must  have  been  eye-witnesses 
to  tlTC  misery^  poverty,  overcrowiding,  want  of  food,  air,  bedding^ 
clothing,  employment,  classification,  and  moral  discipline  of  the 
prisoners.  .  These  things  lay  on  the  surface ;  but,  if  the  smallest 
€^,aininatiou  had  taken  plfice,  or  one  of  the  least  of  their  various 

'  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1814. 
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duties  had  been  performed,  all  the  fects  that  are  contained  in  the 
c^vidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committees  would 
have  been  made  manifest. 

On  the  21  si  of  June,  1809,  the  Committee  of  General  PurposeiT 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  the  letter  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips : 
that  sub^committee  made  a  Report,  which  was  deKver^d  to  the 
Common  Council  on  the  15th  of  May,  1810,  being  above  ten 
months  after  the  publication  of  complaints  such  as  you  have  seen 
them  enumerated  in  the  letter  of  that  active  sherifF.  The  report 
of  the  sub-committee  does  credit  to  the  talents  and  humanity  of  its 
authors ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  astonished  at  the 
length  of  time  the  miseries,  thus  eloquently  described,  were  suffered 
to  exist.  Newgate,  by  this  Report,  is  calculated  conveniently  to 
hold  four  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners,  criminals  and  debtors  :  yet, 
in  Mr.  Akerman's  time,  one  thousand  have  been  confined  there. 
In  1789  and  1790,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  :  and  though  there 
is  room  only  for  eighty  female  criminals,  yet  there,  have  been  asr 
many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty.  I  must  here,  however,  observe, 
that  the  deficiencies  offood,  clothitig,  and  fuel,  are  not  even  alluded 
td ;  though  Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  expressly  mentions,  not  only  the 
crowded  state  of  the  gaol,  but  the  want  of  proper  bedding  and 
sufficient  clothing.  The  sub-committee  refer,  besides,  to  the 
condition  of  the  prison  of  the  Poultry;  and  though  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  entered  minutely  into  the  state  of  any  gaol  but  that  of  New^ 
gate,  yet,  as  illustrative  of  the  general  system  of  neglect,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  extracting  a  few  passages  from  the  Report.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  passed  in  1804,  authorising  the  removal  of  the  pri- 
soners of  the  Poultry  to  Giltspur  Street;  and  it  was  certainly  advis- 
able, id  1810,  to  do  something  towards  remedying  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  the  confinement  of  persons  in  the  former  prison,  which  was 
in  such  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition,  as  six  years  before  to 
require  pulling  down. 

"  We  found,"  say  the  sub-committee,  in  1810,  ^^the  Poultry 
Compter  in  a  most  ruinous  and  deplorable  condition,  and  by  no 
means  a  fit  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  any  descrip^ 
tion.  The  several  persons  ^committed  to  take  their  trial  are  hefc . 
confined  till  the  gaol  delivery  at  the  time  of  each  sessions ;  and 
the  keeper  stated,  at  the  last  September  sessions  there  were  fifty 
felons  confined  there.  The  whole  of  the  night  charges  of  the  city 
are  brought  to  this  Compter,  as  well  as  all  the  vagrants  ;  Giltspur 
Street  Compter  being  at  this  time  appropriated  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  debtors  belonging  to  the  two  compters ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  confinement,  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  felons,  there  being  one  yard  only  to  the 
whole  prison,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  desert]^ 
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tions,  confined  ihere^  are  compelled  to  be  together.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  vagrants  and  persons  to  be  passed  to  their  dif- 
ferent parishes  are  riot  glslzed^  the  windows  being  open^  with  iron 
bars  only ;  nor  have  they  ally  thing  to  protect  them  from  the  wea- 
ther, or,  in  cases  of  sickness^  for  thtiir  comfort,  but  what  the  hu- 
manity of  the  keeper  provides  for  them.  And  it  frequently  occurs, 
particularly  ajier  an  expedition  has  sailed,  that  a  number  of  sot^ 
diers*  wives  and  children  are  there  placed  till  they  can  properljf  be 
removed,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  from 
fatigue  or  otherwise;  andi^  has  happened,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  as  to  be  confined  and  delivered 
in  that  Compter,  No  divine  service  has  been  performed  therefor 
Jive  years.*' 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  prominent 
grievances  noticed  in  this  Report  are  nfientioned  by  Howard  in 
1789.* 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  having  heard  the  Report  read, 
came,  among  others,  to  the  following  resolutions : — 
^  *'  That  Newgate  is  inadequate. to  the  purposes  required;  par- 
ticularly for  the  female  prisoners. 

'^  Tliat  it  would  be  expedient  to  separate  prisoners  committed 
^for  trial  from  convicted  felons. 

*^  That  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  Newgate,  and  allowing 
them  to  mix  with  other  prisoners,  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

'*  That  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gaol  should  be  obviated  by  erecting  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  reception  of  the  minor  class,  of  offenders. 

'^That  no  gratuities  should  be  taken  from  the  prisoners  by  the 
keepers ;  and  that  fees  of  every  kind  should  be  abolished. 

**  That  a  new  prison  ought  to  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  the 
Poultry  Compter ;  and  that  the  debtors  ought  to  be  moved  from 
Newgate  to  some  other  place  of  confinement/' 

In  furtherance  of  these  plans  of  reform,  the  Court  of  .Aldermen 
named  a  committee  of  their  own  members,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Newman,  and  Mr.  G.  Dance,  the  clerk  of  the  city  works,  to 
make  drafts  of  such  subdivision  of  chambers  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  Newgate  as  a  criminal  prison :  to  the  new  prison  in  White- 
cross  Street  for  debtors,  and  the  Giltspur  Street  as  a  hou^e  of 
correction ;  to  visit  the  gaol  of  Gloucester,  and  other  such  pri- 
sons as  may  seem  convenient ;  and  to  draw  out  such  new  system 
of  allowances,  and  such  new  code  of  laws,  as  shall  appear  to  them 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  the  three  prisons  in  particular^ 

■  Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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and  also  to  the   Borougli  gaol;  and  report  generally  upon  the 
same. 

The  Committee  accordingly  set  out  on  their  tour,  and  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1815,  submitted  their  Report  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  drawn  up,  and  contains  many  very 
correct  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a 
nrison.*  These,  when  put  into  practice,  will  no  doubt  prove 
nighly  advantageous.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  tb^t  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  carry 
into  execution  even  their  own  speculations ;  and  1  beg  leave  tq 
refer  you  to  the  state  of  Newgate  in  IVJay  last,  and  even  its  condi- 
tion at  present,  as  proofs  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion. 

The  Committee,  however,  feel  and  show  some  sorene§9  at  the 
observations  of  two  conomUtecs  of  the  Hoifse  of  Com^mons,  who 
have  inquired  into  the  mismanagement  of  the  city  prisons.  It 
.  would  surely  have  been  better,  instead  of  cavilling  at  the  censures 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  criticise  what  they  foimd  amiss  (an^ 
who  exercised  that  authority  with  remarkable  mildness)^  if  the 
court,  or  committee,  had  endeavoured  to  redeem,  by  present  ac-. 
tivity,  former  remissness ;  and  while  they  were  so  sensitive  at  the 
least  reproach  upon  their  own  conduct,  it  would  not  have  misibe- 
come  them  to  have  recollected  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings 
endured  by  thousands,  w^io,  from  the  year  1783,  when  Howard 
first  published  his  remarks,  have  been  confined  in  their  prisons. 

I  do  not  intend  to  spe^k  of  them  here  as  schools  of  vice,  as  se- 
minaries of  felony  and  fraud,  but  as  places  of  confinement,  where 
the  worst  species  of  bodily  torture  was  daily  practised  ;  where  a 
certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  daily  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  sufficient  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
and  rest.  Oh !  that  these  gentlemen  would  think,  but  for  one 
moment,  of  the  diseases,  both  moral  and  physical,  that  have  been 
generated  in  this  prison ;  and  when  they  have  reckoned  up  (if  they 
can)  the  amount,  it  may  te^ch  them  to  censure  less  the  disinter- 
ested philanthropy  of  those,  wjio  have  no  interests  to  serve  by 
their  exertions,  w  bo  have  no  money  to  save  by  their  neglecj ;  bi^jt 
who,  loojcing  upon  the  wretched  as  fit  objects  for  their  charity, 
and  on  the  guilty  as  proper  sulyects  for  reformation,  are  endea- 
vouring, iu  the  narrow  limit  of  human  existence^  to  render  their 
|)oIitic.al  lives  beneficial  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

I  do  wpt  mean  to  complain  of  any  comments  on  the  acts  of  any 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  on  the  Ileports  of  Parlia- 
ipeut ;  they  and  their  works  are  before  the  public.     They  are  the 

*  Tlie  Report  is,  however,  by  no  means  correct,  and  a  favorable  coloring 
is  given  where  the  Committee  were  bound  to  state  facts  as  they  found 
them. 
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servants  of  Uie  people,  and  tiieir  proreediifgs  are^  or  at  lea^  oiig;h| 
XQ  be,  for  the  beneiit  of  those  viho  are  their  masters.  But  1  comr 
plain  of  sueers  at  disinterested  humanity,  of  the  various  taunts 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Heport,  of  the  impression  sought  (a 
be  conveyed,  that  the  Committees  \vished  to  turn  the  prisons  iato 
pakces ;  or,  in  the  more  open  and  homely  language  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  to  furnish  them  with  Turkey  carpets.  1  complain  of 
these  misrepresentations,  because  it  was  tlie  luxury  of  vice,  and 
the  indulgencies  which  guilty  opulence  was  allowed  to  purchase  ^ 
because  it  was  the  pain  of  famine,  the  torture  arising  from  the  wa^i 
of  air  and  rest,  and  above  all  the  corruption  of  youth,  the  CQOta* 
gion  of  bad  morals,  the  pupishment  of  accusation  with  th^  penid* 
ties  which  no  one  in  this  country  would  presuttie  to  inflict  by  aeo^ 
tence  on  convicted  crime.  All  these  proofs  of  mismanagement 
were  the  objects  of  our  censure,  and  their  correction  thfe  end  of 
our  labors. 

*  The  sufferings  or  the  comforts  of  those  creditors,  who  have  b«ea 
wronged  in  London  by  fraudulent  debtors,  I  can  have  no  m€^sU[)i 
of  ascertaining:  that  there  was  fraud  as  w^ll  as  misfortune,  in 
inany  of  the  numerous  cases  of  insolvency,  no  man  can  doubt ; 
b^t  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  stigmatising  bankruptcy  as  a 
criqie.  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  stowing  debtors  of  any  de* 
scription^  whether  male  or  female^  like  soldiers  in  a  barrack,  or 
galley  slaves  in  their  bain,  is  .a  bad  aystem^-^mercantilely  as  well  as 
mprally  bad. 

To  meet  widi  Uiis  practice  in  an  old  prison,  does  not  surprise 
^9uy  one,  who  recollects  the  barbarous  indifference,  or  more  pro^ 
perly  persecution,  with  which  the  debtor  was  treated  by  the  cre- 
ditor, when  the  squalor  carceris  was  a  mode  of  forcing  tlie  liqui- 
dation of  debts  :  but  when,  at  the  expense  of  ooe  hundred  thou*^ 
sand  pounds,  anew  place  of  confinement  is  constructed^  to  fall  into 
such  an  error,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great  negligence. 

To  do  the  managers  of  your  affairs  justice,  they  seem  to  bav« 
solved  the  problem  of  how  they  could  lay  out  the  most  money  with 
the  least  convenience ;  a^d  1  will  venture  io  say,  that  tjier^  ha» 
been  no  public  edifice  erected  in  Europe,  during  the  last  £ftj 
years,  so  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unfit  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  as  the  new  prison  in  Wbitecross  Street. 

The  Como^ittee  conclude  t|ie  Report  with  an,  opinion,  wbidi> 
connecting  it  with  their  practice,  is,  to  my  mind,  very  alarming* 
Why  they  should  be  terrified,  lest  they  should  become  -models  of 
good  management,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coiijectuffe.  They  observe^ 
^  that  it  would  be  doii^  violence  to* our  understanding  andie^tpfis^ 
rience,  if  we  affected  to  concur  generally  and  specifically  with  all 
the  observations  contained  in  their"  (House  of  Commons)  '^  I(e* 
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|x>rt  (for  die  unanswerable  reasons  we  have  already  given)  as  to  tti^ 
impracticability  of  our  approach  even  to  the  complete  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  several  connty  gaois  to  the  classification, 
healthy  and  employment  of  their  prisoners ;  much  less,  in  our  con« 
fined  space,  of  furnishing,  according  to  their  concluding  remark, 
to  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  empire  the  most  beneficial  ex- 
ample.' 

The  question  is  here  then  raised.  What  are  these  unanswerable 
treasons,  why  the  prisons  of  London  should  not  furnish,  by  their 
good  management,  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ?  To  be 
sure,  if,  in  the  discussion  of  the  propriety,  policy,  or  practica- 
bility of  a  measure,  one  partv  is  to  take  for  granted,  that  there  is 
some  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  object,  in 
dispute,  the  question  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  de- 
bate farther.  The  first  point,  'then,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  impediment.  Now  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
I  was  to  give  a  man  a  thousand  guesses,  he  would  never  discover 
what  this  all-powerful  obstacle  is.  It  is  then  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  poverty  of  the  city  of  London :  their  inability,  from  want 
of  funds,  to  construct  a  prison  large  enough  to  contain  the  cri- 
minals whom  they  are  called  upon  to  confine.  It  is  no  answer  to 
those  who  object  to  the  overcrowding  of  these  prisons  to  say,  that 
the  confined  space  renders  it  tiecessary ;  for  the  reply  is,  Why  is 
there  that  want  of  room  i  This  argument  of  want  of  room,  to 
make  those  arrangements  which  humanity  and  sound  policy  re- 
quire, is  not  new :  it  has  been  advanced  at  all  times  when  abuses 
were  to  be  continued,  when  an  indifference  to  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  mankind  was  to  be  justified  to  the  world,  if  not  to 
<Hir  own  consciences,  and  a  bad  system  practically  maintained^ 
though  upon  acknowledged  principles  it  was  indefensible. 

In  the  hospitals^at  Paris,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  want  of  room 
was  also  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  four  and  sometimes  six  persons 
were  placed  together  in  the  same  bed :  and  so  slow  was  die  pro- 
gress of  reform,  that  the  same  evils  complained  of  in  1657  existed 
ia  17(>7.  In  these  hospitals,  in  1784,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
sick  patients  filled  the  space  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  toises,  or 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet^  one  person  being 
placed  above  the  other ;  so  that  those  who  lay  on  the  uppermost 
dielf  were  visited  by  the  means  of  a  ladder,  lliirteen  inches  were 
allowed  for  each  patient,  five  inches  less  than  the  space  allotted  for 
the  females  in  Newgate.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  many  good 
and  praise-worthy  persons  defended  these  arrangements ;  such  is  the 
\m$  always  felt  to  support  what  already  exists :  but  the  reformers 

I  Vide  Report  from  the  Cowt  of  Aldermen. 
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prevailed  at  last,  and  the  old  system  was  abandoned.  Though  the 
advice  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  J  can  assure 
theiUy  that  while  we  have  something  to  learn  from  our  neighbours 
in  the  management  of  prisons,  there  is  also  valuable  instruction  to 
be  gained  by  studying  the  economy  of  their  hospitals. 

But  to  return  to  this  plea  of  poverty  :  unless  I  had  heard  it  ad- 
vanced by  persons  who  really  were  at  large  without  a  keeper,  I 
should  not  have  believed,  that  men  of  sound  minds  could  have 
urged  it.  What!  the  city  of  London  too  poor  to  build  a  prison  ! 
the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  is  pro-  * 
verbial ;  which  contains  all  that  widely  circulated  mercantile  opu- 
lence, ready  to  burst  its  own  warehouses  with  its  richly  varied  ex- 
uberance !  That  this  emporium  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury, 
Should  pretend  to  be  too  poor  to  construct  a  fit  prison  for  its  own 
criminals,  cannot  surely  be  brought  forward  as  a  serious  argument. 
No,  gentlemen,  no ;  all  this  is  idle  mockery.  The  city  of  Lon* 
don  is  never  too  poor  when  a  feast  is  to  be  given ;  or  when  mil- 
lions are  to  be  spent  to  further  its  own  trade.  Why  then  should 
poverty  be  pleaded  when  it  is  called  on  to  perform  its  duties  i 

The  Report  farther  states,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
ground  to  the  amount  of  thirty  acres,  if  a  prison  was  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  those  which  they  examined  in  vaiious 
counties  in  the  kingdom.  To  be  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  the  same 
waste  of  space,  and  the  same  clumsy  arrangement,  as  is  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  all  the  prisons  which  the  city  of  London  has  built^ 
and  particularly  the  new  one  in  Whitecross-street,  I  hardly  s^e  a 
limit  to  the  space,  or  an  end  to  the  expense.  But  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  there  would  be  no  diigculty  in  building 
an  airy,  light,  commodious  prison  for  one  thousand  persons,  each 
with  a  separate  cell  or  room>  for  a  less  sum  than  that  ill-constructed 
edifice  has  cost. 

The  point,  then,  at  issue  between  the  public  and  your  magistrates 
is  this : — Shall  they  (I  care  not  under  what  excuses  of  want  of  room 
or  want  of  funds)  so  construct,  regulate,  and  manage  these  prisons, 
as  not  only  to  indict  as  much  bodily  pain  and  suffering  as  they 
can,  while  preserving  life^  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  are  con- 
fined within  their  walls,  but  also,  whether  they  shall  keep  an  or- 
ganised school  for  the  propagation  of  every  species  of  crime,  for 
vitiating  youth,  for  corruption  of  tnatiners,  and  for  changing  the 
first  aberration  from  moral  rectitude  into  confirmed  habits  of  fraud 
and  robbery  ?  ^ 

If  there  were  even  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  destruction  of 

the  old  system,  the  advantage  of  >  getting  rid  of  it  would  amply 

compensate  the  public  for  any  sacrifice  they  might  make.     But  in 

.  4ruth  there  are  none*    The  city  of  London  is  boimd  by  its  charter 
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to  maintain  the  prisons  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  If  (hey  Aeti 
really  can  make  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  by  a 
fair  exposure  of  their  accounts,  that  they  are  unable  so  to  do,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  on  proper  application  to  parliament,  relief 
would  be  afforded  them. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  First,  To  rai«e  the  money 
by  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Secondly,  To  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  Middlesex  to  pay  a  fair  proportio<i  of  the  cost. 

1  have  certainly  no  wish  to  call  on  the  city  of  London  to  make 
any  popular  sacrifice ;  and  I  heartily  concur  with  the  indignation, 
which  your  late  worthy  chief  magistrate  expressed,  when  a  proposition 
to  that  effect  was  indecently  hinted  by  Lord  Liverpool.  jBut  we  are 
driven  to  no  such  sad  dilemma :  a  new  afivd  fit  prison  might  be  con- 
structed, without  trenching  on  one  of  the  rights  of  popular  election ; 
and  the  mere  allusion  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  prime  minister,  is 
a  great  insult  to  tlie  livery  of  London.  I  contend,  that  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  maintain 
its  prisons  after  the  most  approved  reformatory  system,  &c. ;  that 
something  more  than  an  approach  to  the  judicious  management  of 
the  best  gaols  in  the  country  is  expected  from  them  :  and  1  must 
add,  that  disposition  is  alone  wanted  fully  to  effect  these  objects. 

From  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  no  less 
than  six  thousand  four  hntidred  and  thirty-nine  persons  were  commit- 
ted to  the  prisons  of  the  city  of  London  in  four  years,  from  18  IS  to 
18 16,  inclusive.  Of  these,  four  thousand  and  thirteen  were  convicted, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-lhuee  acquitted,  against  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  no  bill  was  found,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  were  dischai^ed  by  proclamation.  It  is  then  evident, 
that  more  than  one- third  of  all  the  persons  committed  to  these  prisons 
were,  in  the  eye  di  the  hiw,  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  How  many  of  these  were  really  innocent,  I  can  have  nb 
means  of  judging;  but  that  the  number  of  this  class  was  great,  I 
ctm  h»ve  no  doubt.  I  intreat  you,  then,  seriously  to  think,  how 
many  of  your  innocent  fellow-Creatures  have  been  condemned  to 
associate  with  convicted  guilt,  to  pass  in  torture  and  misery  the 
period  between  their  commitment  and  acquittal. 

But  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  bodily  suffering,  loss  of 
character,  and  all  the  calamities  which  fall  upon  the  families  of  the 
poor,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  imprisonment,  I  beg  you  to 
calculate  how  many  of  these  hundreds  of  persons  xvere  there  for  the 
first  time  of  their  lives ;  and  how  grievous  were  the  effects  of  diefr 
promiscuous  assemblage;  of  the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  young  and  unwary  to  the  arts  of  the  fraudulent,  and 
tfi^  taunts  and  mockeries  of  the  idle,  the  profane,  and  the  desperate. 
*'  In  «  prison,^'  writes  Dn  Joimson^  *^  the  check  of  the  public  eye  • 
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is  removed,  and  the  power  of  the  law  is  spent.  There  are  few 
fears ;  there  are  no  Mashes.  Every  one  fortifies  hifiiself  against 
his  remaining  sensibility,  endeavoring  to  practise  upon  others  thie 
arts  that  are  practised  on  himself,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  his 
worst  associates  by  imitating  their  manners." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  abote  referred  to, 
forty  girls  and  two  hundred  and  eight  boys,  (Under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  were  cotntnitted  to  Newgate;  and  frotn  the  Isl  of  January, 
1810,  to  the  same  day,  1817,  eighty-five  girls,  arid  fotir  hundred 
atid  twenty-nine  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  vt'ere  confined  iii 
that  prison;  and  thus  weris  more  than  five  hundred  young  persons 
e*poiSed  last  year  to  the  contamination  of  the  prison  system  of  the 
mtetropolis,  and  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  asso- 
ciated with  old  offenders,  and  hardened  delinquents.  I  contend, 
that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  magistrates  so  to 
construct  their  prisons,  that  of  the  children,  the  innocent,  at  least, 
should  not  be  made  criminal  by  example  and  education.  Even  if 
safe  detention  and  not  reformation  be  all  that  the  city  system  aims 
at,  and  if  in  1817  those,  who  are  the  organs  of  law  and  justice 
in  the  metropolis,  cannot  contemplate  an  approach  even  to  cor- 
recting by  discipline  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  vicious  and 
profligate,  the  people  of  England  are  entitled  to  expect,  that  even 
the  guilty  shall  not  be  corrupted  and  made  worse  by  tneatis  that 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  making  them  better. 

The  itiain  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  really  the 
present  reformed  state  of  Newgate  i 

The  Classjficdtion  of  Prisoners* 

There  are  several  yards  and  Wairds  in  Newgate,  in  which  tite 
male  prisoners  are  classed  after  the  fblloWing  manner  :  First, 
Those  committed  for  trial  for  felonies.  Second,  Convicts.  Third^ 
Misdemeanours.  Fotirth,  Fines.  Fifth,  Those  under  sentence  of 
deatbu     Sixth,  Boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  all  offences. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  classification  is  of  the  fliost 
general  kind.  The  youth  atcuAed  of  the  smallest  felony  is  con- 
fined with  the  most  notofriotfS  criminal  ;  with  those  charged  with 
litUrder,  piracy,  houSebrejikirig,  and  highway  robbery.  The  appli- 
cation, then,  6f  the  principle  of  classification  is  scarcely  worth 
notite,  and  the  objections  to  the  mixing  of  all  sorts  of  ofienders 
together,  the  youthful  with  the  adult  criminal,  he  Who  has  committed 
his  first  offence,  with  hbi  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the  perpe- 
tration Of  crimes,  from  simple  fraud  to  aggravated  felonies,  remain 
as  strong  as  before,  and  the  evil  is  very  little  lesscfned  by  the  limited 
daissifiesttioti  here  pi'aetised ;  &o  tbat^  Mrbdti  you  ate  tx^d  that  tfa^e 
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aystem  of  classification  is  adopted  at  Newgate,  you  are  told  that 
which  is  only  partially  true.  The  tried  and  untried  are  not  now 
mixed  together^  except  in  one  ward,  and  that  only  for  the  present. 
The  fines,  and  the  accused  of  misdemeanours,  and  the  felon  con- 
victs, are  not  now  shut  up  in  the  same  yard ;  but  persons,  whose 
crimes  are  of  a  different  character  and  complexion,  all  the  steps 
and  stages  of  guilt,  are  associated  together.  The  school  of  crimes 
is  still  kept  up ;  and  though  the  teachers  may  have  their  range  of 
instruction  narrowed,  yet  these  preceptors  are  active  and  dili- 
gent as  far  as  their  field  of  enterprise  extends,  though  not  so  much 
miscliief  is  done,  or  so  much  youth  and  comparative  innocence  de- 
baached  and  ruined ;  and  those  who  visit  ^Newgate  oftenest,  and 
know  what  goes  on  there  best,  can  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  this  system.  The  reform  is  good  the 
little  way  it  goes.  Why  then  stop  short,  and  not  approach  some- 
wftat  nearer  to  carrying  into  practice  the  statutes  of  the  19th,  24th, 
and  dlst  Geo.  Ill  i  llie  letter  and  spirit  of  these  acts  direct  a  pro- 
per classification  of  prisoners,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  hard- 
ened from  corrupting  the  youthful  criminal.  Let  us  then  examine, 
if  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  is  substantially  carried  into  effect  in 
Kewgate.  1  saw  there,  in  November  last,  several  boys  mixed  with 
men  convicts,  in  their  yard.  I  interceded  for  one,  a  child  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  and  he  was  removed  into  the  school,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  placed  long  before ;  as  his  offence,  thoug)i 
heavy,  was  his  first,  and  bis  artless  and  simple  behaviour  bespoke  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  guilt.  1  saw  him  tal^^n  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  associates,  and  1  considered  him  as  a  fit  object  for 
die  Penitentiary,  ^t  Milbank :  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  removed 
to  the  Hulks,  there  to  be  reformed,  and  to  learn  those  lessons  of 
religion  au4  morals,  that  regard  for  the  property  of  others,  and  that 
respect  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  are  taught  in  thos^ 
acknowledged  receptacles  of  purity  and  virtue. 

I  vijiited  Newgate  again  on  the  20th  of  December.  It  con- 
tained then  but  few  prisoners,  the  sessions  having  lately  terminated. 
There  were  only  thirty-nine  fines,  or  persons  of  all  ages  and  cha- 
racters, under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  limited  period, 
^mong  them  were  Brock,  Pelham,  and  Power ;  a  lad  sentenced  to 
a  few  months'  imprisonment  for  a  fraud  ;  and  a  man  iquprisoned  for 
five  years  for  an  attempt  to  commit  an  abominable  crime  :  four  of 
the  fines  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  No  doubt  the  morals  of 
these  young  persons  must  be  much  benefited  by  the  company  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  convicts  under  sen- 
tence for  life,  fourteen,  and  seven  years,  promiscuously  together,  in 
(Afferent  iqrards.    Of  these,  forty-seven  were  und^r  twenty  years  of 
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age,  and  many  of  them,  of  the  early  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
Among  the  untried  for  felonies,  fourteen  out  of  fifty-seven  were 
mider  twenty  years  of  age.  Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were 
•  there  for  their  first  offences ;  and  the  Saturday  preticding  my  visit, 
an  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  number  then  under  confine- 
ment, out  of  two  hundred  and  three,  tried  and  untried,  forty-sevea 
had  been  in  Newgate  before. 

Of  the  young  convicts,  by  far  the  greater  part  will  be  sent  tb  the 
Hulks  to  join  company  with  the  poor  boy  who  was  hurried  there 
last  November ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
classed,  die  associates  they  have  met,  the  lessons  of  the  academy  in 
which  they  have  studied,  and  the  arts  therein  taught,  when  their 
time  of  punishment  is  expired,  they  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be 
found  again  in  Newgate,  to  teach  other  youths  the  lessons  in  which 
they  have  been  themselves  instructed,  and  to  keep  unbroken  a  single 
link  in  that  chain  of  offences,  which,  beginning  by  a  simple  fraud, 
npens  into  robbery  and  murder.     For  my  own  part,  with  all  the 
horror  that  I  feel  at  the  system  of  capital  punishments,  which  pre- 
vails  in  diis  country,  and  though  the  very  contemplation  of  the 
possibility  of  the  act  makes  me  shudder,  yet,  when  1  think  of  the 
wretched  forlorn  state  of  these  miserable  beings,  many  without  a 
friend  or  home,  but  their  gaoler  and  their  prison,  the  pains  that  ar^ 
taken  to  vitiate  and  the  indifference  to  reforvi,  I  am  at  times  in- 
clined to  think  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  that  saves  their  lives,  to 
be  the  greatest  cruelty.     I  am  sure,  to  the  victims  themselves, 
death  is  better  than  the  life  to  which  they  are  reserved.     This, 
however,   is  most  true,  that  to  thos«  who  think  that,  when  the 
offenders  are  lodged  in  prison,  when  the  forms  of  the  law  are  spent, 
all  care  of  them  should  cease,,  and  who  practically  consider  all  re- 
formation hopeless,  there  is  but  one  more  step  to  take ;  and  that 
18,  to  recur  again  to  the  ancient  practice,  to  exhibit  again  rows  of 
thirty  and  forty  offenders  on  the  scaffold,  to  place  in  a  line  ten  or 
twenty  children  to  be  executed  in  the  fece  of  day,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera  :  the  spectacle  to  be  performed  in  the 
capital  of  the  freest  country  in  Europe,  amid  a  people  whose  vain 
boast  it  is,  that  they  are  more  humane,  more  tender-hearted,  more 
sparing  of  human  life  than  their  neighbours.     Horrible  as  this  ex- 
hibition would  be,  disgraceful  to  us  as  Christians  and  civilised 
beings,  if  the  interest  of  the   wretches,  whom  we  save  to  plunge 
them  deeper  iii  perdition,  were  consulted,  it  would  be  the  most 
merciful  plan.    Nine-tenths  of  these  commit  offences  from  misery, 
from  the  seduction  of  others,  from  the  neglect  or  want  of  parents. 
If,  then,  reformation  of  these  miserable  beings  is  not  to  be  looked 
to,  but  their  punishment  alone  is  to  be  considered,  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  milder  punishment  does  not  deter.    The  choice  is 
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di«ii  narcovved,  aad  we  nuut  recvr  again  to  ijnnb  dbgfacc^l  jieveiitt^ 
of  o^r  aacestors. 

But  I  contend;  that  the  reformalDry  system  k  alcma  that  which 
ought  to  be  purs^ued ;  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  it  is^  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  guilt,  so  to  separate  and  to  class  as  to  make  the 
objects  of  legal  detention,  or  criminal  punishment,  better  for  the 
moral  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is  fqf 
the^e  reasons  that  I  call  upon  yo^  to  admit  of  no  delay,  to  hear  of 
no  excuse ;  but  to  insist  upon  your  magistrates  and  repres^itatives 
a4opting  fiome  efficient  plan  to  give  to  their  prisons  that  reformar 
tory  character,  which  the  well-being  of  society  deoMinds  from 
their  hands. 

In  respect  to  the  women  prisoners,  a  gres^  and  important  chai^ 
for  the  belter  in  the  mode  of  confining  them  has  taken  place.  They 
are  not  now^  the  tried  and  untried,  ^mixed  tpgether;  those  und^r 
sM^ntence  of  death  are  placed  by  themselves :  but  even  here  the  con* 
Vj^^s  aiid  fines  are  not  separated.  Girls  of  the  tenderest  years  are 
associated  w  ith  the  most  profligate  characters.  On  the  ^th  of 
Deceml^r  last,  there  were  ninety-sevf  n  fe;male  prisoners  in  New-* 
gate,  seventeen  only  of  whom  were  for  trial.  The  greatest  pro» 
portion  of  the  tried  were  convicts ;  one  ,of  whom  was  only  eleyeo 
yisars  of  age;  and  of  the  whole  number  eighteen  were  undeff 
twenty-one.  The  huniane  and  excellent  management  of  Mrs.  Fry 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  has  placed  this  part  of  the  prison  in  a 
state  of  comparative  excellence.  The  disgusting  scenes  thai 
formerly  occurred  there  have  ceased.  But  the  system,  even  nn-it 
is,  cannot  l^  persevered  ki,  and  tlie  benefits  of  this  meagre  md 
limited  classification  preserved,  if  more  room  be  not  given;  for 
the  numbers  now  are  nearly  equal  to  filUng  the  space  siUotled  to 
them,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  women  have  been  confinedk 
there  at  the  same  time.  No  praise  of  mine  can  add  weight  to  the 
tribute  of  general  applause  which  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  Comwttee  of 
Frietids  have  received  from  alh  who  have  witnessed  their  effarlsv 

Those  who  visit  Newgat<3  must  be  satis^fied,  that  much  good  has* 
been  done;  not,  indeed^  hy  rules  and  r^nlations emanating  firowi 
the  Prison  Committee  of  Aldermen,  but  by  the  exei  dons  of  iQdi<*> 
^diduals,  who  liave  devoted  their,  time  to  the  reformation  of  the-, 
"vicious  and  the  rtlief  of  the  distressed.  The  necesBAty  for  their 
labor,  and  the  praise  besto>ved  on  their  benevolence,  is  n^t  flatlir^ 
isig  to  the  regular  legitimate  nHinageys  of  this  piisoti«  If  the. 
regulations  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  places  of  seperatei 
confinement  provided  for  the  different  classes  of  offenders,  ao^. 
qording  to  the  plims  now  uuiversaUy  approved  of,  Mrs.  Fiy. 
woi}id  have  fcHinid  half  her  tfl>9k  performed.  She  might  have  st^- 
ivmlated  the  idle  to  industry,  instructed  tl»e  ignorant,  mfsrttied  (be 
profligate  by  precept  and  example,  and  consoled  the  unfortunate ; 
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nfd^ke  ud  ber  friendi  Woidd  not bsre*  to  laineht  Ihat  their  Ikhofi 
are  remkred  coroparadveiy  of  iit#s  use  from  the  absence  of  &ose 
means  of  clsssificatioiiy  whieh  at^  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
plan  of  nitionsd  reform.  The  want  of  these  nutans  was  strikingly 
lUikstratedy  during  ilij  visit  to  Newgate  on  the  dOtb  of  Decemtoer. 
I  found  t^o  ocnrrictB  among  the  untried  female  prisoners ;  avidy 
upon  in^inry  wMy  they  wei%  placed  there,  was  told  they  were  taf> 
bad  and  abandoned  to  be  kept  mih  their  companhm:  so  th&t  ^> 
punishment  inflicted  upon  these  profligate  and  convicted  felons  was 
to  place  them;  not  by  theAiselves^  but  with  those  whom  the  law 
considers  as  innocent.  Thus  those  who  were  untried^  w^re 
punished  by  being  compelled  to  have,  as  associates,  women  who 
Wcftfe  «ven  outcasts  from  the  society  of  convicted  felons. 

Perhaps,  among  these  seventeen  untried  persons,  who  were 
fofced  to  Iceep  company  with  these  two  wotiten,  there  might  have 
beM  a  girl  circumstanced  as  one  was  in  this  part  of  the  prison  last 
year.  She  was  crov<rded  into  a  room  with  an  assemblage  of  idle, 
dttniken  prostitutes  and  thieves ;  with  a  Woinan  committied  for, 
and  I  believe  afterwards  convicted  of  child  murder.  This  poor 
girl  was  an  unwilling  instrument  of  a  man,  who  seduced  her  into 
am  attempt  to  utter  a  forged  note.  She  pleaded  gailty,  and  her  life 
was  saved  ;  but  she  Was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  From  th6 
kindnress  of  Mr.  Capper,  who  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  real  distress, 
and  to  lessen  the  severities  of  our  penal  laws,  operathig  on  radivi*-' 
dual  cases,  she  was  placed  in  the  Fenitentiary  at   Miibank,  Where 

tihas  so  conducted  herself  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  the  managers 
that  excellent  institution*  While  this  young  person  was  iifi 
Newgate  (and  she  was  but  eighteen),  her  ntodest  a^)pearance  ahd* 
iHamler  attracted  the  notice  of  all  vtho  visited  the  prison.  Among 
others,  an  American  gentleman,  who  was  told  there,  that  I  had  in^' 
terested  myself  to  preserve  her  from  the  ruin  with  which  she  Was 
menaced,  wrote  to  me  to  intreat  that  1  Would  not  retax  my  endea- 
vours to  savfe  her  from  the  Hell  upon  Earthy  as  he  called  this  pri- 
son. , 

Thifilc,  thiert,  I  intteat  you,  what  must  haVe  been  the  feelings  of 
a  iwodest  girl,  iti  suth  a  situation  ;  and  tlien  remertber,  tfcat,  wliite 
I  Write  tftis,  many  may  be  id  a  similar  condition.  "A  stngie  breach' 
of  the  law,  hov^ever  trifling,  may  lead  to  detentibn  in  prison;' 
though  the  person  so  confined  may  have,  with  this  ^ifce'ption,  every 
moral  feeling,  as  pure  as  those  of  the  best  of  us.  And  these  mi- 
stfaM'e  berngs  (njifseVable  bt cause  they  ar^  prisoners,  but  more  to. 
be  prtied  because  they  are  contined  with  all  that  fs  bad,  profligate, 
and  bafse)  must  be  corrupted,  almost  past  ail  redemption,  by  the 
want  of  titat  proper  classification  which  1  am  contending  for. 
WWm:  t*ie»  is  waffiied  here,  is  room  for  their  sepawtiion ;  and  tilt 
t(^ati9  obtained,  Mrs,  Fry  may  do  much  to  relieve  present  misery : ' 
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her  charity  may  be  like  the  benevolence  of  her  hearty  bouncDess : 
Bbe  may  remedy  magisterial  neglect :  she  may  relieve  individual 
wretchedness  :  she  may  lessen  all  the  evils  attendant  on  this  mode 
of  confinement : — but  the  disease  is  past  her.  cure.  It  is,  howcv^r^ 
in  your  hands:  you  can  furnish  a  remedy ;  and  that  can  alone  be 
found  in  the  construction  of  a  prison,  upon  a  plan  embracing  all 
those  reformatory  advantages,  the  usefulness  of  whkh  is  now  no 
longer  matter  of  dispute. 

I'he  Condemned  Cells. 

There  are  fifteen  condemned  cells  in  Newgate,  each  nine  feet 
long  by  seven  wide,  furnished  with  one  barrack  bedstead;  and 
'  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  two  persons  may  lie.  These 
cells  were  originally  constructed  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
those  who  were  condemned  to  deatli,  in  the  period  between  their 
sentence  and  its  execution.  From  their  size,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  designed  to  hold  more  than  one  person ;  and  yet  two  are 
almost  constantly  confined  there,  and  very  often  three.  In  the  last 
session,  before  the  Report  was  made,  forty-three  persons  were  shut 
up  in  these  cells.  On  the  20th  December  last  there  were  twenty- 
seven  capital  convicts  in  them,  the  product  of  the  session  which 
was  just  terminated ;  and  in  all  probability  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
number  will  be  convicted  in  the  present  January.  Thus,  then^ 
these  cells  will  be  filled  with  their  ordinary  complement  of  three 
persons  in  each.  Of  the  twenty-seven  convicts,  fifteen  were  un^ 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  two  of  them  infants  of  the  tender  yeafe 
of  thirteen  and  nine,  who  were  both  capitally  convicted  of  highway 
robbery  on  the  person,  and  by  the  evidence  of  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age. 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  first,  that  about  one  in  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  persons  capitally  convicted  is  executed  :  and,  secondly, 
that  sometimes  three,  four,  and  even  six  months  elapse  before  their 
fate  is  determined.' 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  inflict  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  on  such  a  variety  of  offences,  nor  of  the  method 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  their  severity,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
delay  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution — the  Recorder  being 
employed  in  trying  over  again  all  the  cases  that  have  been  deter- 

>  On  the  31st  March,  1814,  Mr.  Newman  stated  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  before  the  last  Report  one  person  had  been  in  the 
cfells  since  1812.  In  February  last  there  were  above  one  hundred  persons 
under  seiftence  in  Newgate,  five  of  whom  bad  received  sentence  in  July,  four 
in  September,  twenty-nine  in  October,  twenty-nine  in  December,  twenty- 
one  in  January,  and  twelve  in  the  February  sessions,  which  were  not  .then 
closed. 
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mined  by  the  Judges  and  Juries,  seeking  out  reasons  in  good  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  complexion  of  the  crime,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  recommend  the  remission  of  the  punishment  to  the  Prince  Re-' 
gent.  This  curious  anomaly  in  the  execution  of  our  penal  statutes^ 
and  this  triumph  of  humane  manners  over  ferocious  laws^  I  shall 
tibstain  from  commenting  on  ;  but  1  intreat  you  to  pay  attention  to 
what  passes  in  these  cells  in  that  interval  between  the  sentence,  ahd 
its  remission,  or  its  execution. 

I  conclude  vire  are  agreed  upon  the  utility  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a  moral  regimen,  thereby  leading  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and 
preparing  him  to  meet,  with  religious  hope,  the  death  to  which  he 
is  condemned ;  or,  if  the  sentence  of  the  law  be  not  carried  into 
effect,  by  leading  to  such  communion  with  himself  as  shall  fix  in 
even  a  wavering  mind,  resolutions  of  future  amendment.  I  con- 
clude we  agree  in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  for,  if  we  do  not,  I 
cannot  hope  to  carry  you  with  me  to  the  conclusion  I  seek  to  draw ; 
and  the  observations  1  am  about  to  make,  will  appear  strange  and 
fanatical  to  those  who  view,  either  with  approbation  or  indiffer- 
ence, those  unseemly  exhibitions  which  daily  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  prison  of  Newgate, 

As  long  as  these  cells  were  considered  as  instruments  of  moral 
discipline,  that  arrangement  was  wise,  which  closed  their  doors  on 
the  solitary  prisoner  from  two  in  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the 
morning,  leaving  him  only  five  hours  for  the  enjoyment  of  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  companions  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  solitary  confinement,  and  no  moral  discipline,  this  mode' 
of  imprisonment  is  only  so  much  bodily  torture. 

It  is  well  observed  by  one  of  our  greatest  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects, '*  that  a  man  in  solitary  confinement  feels  not  those  emotions 
of  friendship  and  enmity  which  society  has  created.  He  has  no 
longer  that  variety  of  thoughts,  which  results  from  the  conversation 
of  his  companions,  and  the  view  of  external  objects,  or  the  pur- 
suits of  business  or  pleasure.  By  the  deprivation  of  light,  the 
number  of  impressions  is  considerably  diminished ;  the  mind  of  the* 
prisoner  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  vacuity,  to  an  internal  darkness ; 
and,  deprived  of  the  support  which  his  passions  might  afford, 
renders  him  sensible  of  his  own  weakness.  In  fact,  this  pain  is 
not  sufficiently  acute  to  occupy  the  mind  entirely,  and  to  take  from 
it  the  power  of  reflection :  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  train  of  ideas  which  his 
situation  presents  to  him ;  and  the  most  natural  is,  thslt  train  of 
events  by  which,  step  by  step,  he  has  been  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  for  which  he  now  undergoes  the  punishment — the 
crime,  of  which  all  the  pleasures  are  past,  and  nothing  left  behind 
but  its  -fatal  effects.  H^  recals  to  himself  now  his  days  of  early 
innocence  and  happiness,  which  assume  a  new  interest  when  cOm- 
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trasM' witit  liis  pres^i)^  misery :  Ub  r«p0Bto  of  his  miseoDdnct ;  a»d, 
if  ^  have  a  wife,  or  qhildreo^  i^  pareaU»  bi9  affection  for  then  is 
r^kin4i«^d  m  kis  heart,  with  regrets  for  t^e  sorrow  be  has  brought  qd 
tl|A|p|.  Aaother  advantage  of  this  siluation  is,  that  it  is  singularly, 
fi^vo^al^le  foil  tb^  iniUiei^ce  of  religious  appeals,  ia  the  entire  ab- 
s^pce  of  all  pleasures,  either  exiernal  or  intemal,  Beligiou^ 
thPUgbts  assume  a  ww  authority.  Struck  with  his  mi^foctuoesy 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  bis  crime,  be  feels  tha^ 
i)  if  1^  Pivifi^  Providence  that  bj|s  led  him  by  secret  waysj  a^d  de- 
fA«|edfsiJl  hi^  p^cautiQNs  to  save  biinselfagaiost  detection.  IS  it 
be  Qod  that  pwish^s^  Q^mI  only  cat)  save.  A  man  must  be  cast 
io  pother  ipould  than  the  rest  of  bis  fdjow-creatures  to  refuse^  ip 
^liK^b  a  moment  ^§^  tbis>  the  aids  s|od  coi)SQ}atioqs  of  religion."  * 
.  Tb^se  trains  of  tfio«igh|  ^d  sictiop  are  the  most  important  of 
tbe  b^n^Su  to  be  QbtaiiiAft  by  the  sjstem  of  solitary  confinement ; 
aiid  i  doQQt  beb^ve.  tbatf.  aWPng  the  m^o  prisoners  at  l^st,  many 
^Kamples  oan-  be  hroiigbt^  where,  nnder  that  discipline,  the  stoutest 
he^ft  has  npi  been  bimbledj  and  the  inost  ferocious  spirit  subdued, 
Tbti^»  thirn^  is  the  theory  ^f  some  of  the  wisest  men  who  have 
adorned  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  Uved ;  and  the  nanu^s^ 
if  niot  the  works  of  Montesquieu^  JSeccaria,  and  Bentham^  must  be 
fftSiiliar  tq  every  person  ^  good  education.  The  practice,  too,, 
wherever  adopted,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  in  Flanders,  or 
in  America,  has  always  been  attended  in^ith  the  best  reauUs. 

What,  then,  is  the  practice  in  Newgate  i  There  is  the  inflic.* 
tif>u  of  much  bodily  tortiMFe>  in  crowding  tWQ  and  three  wretches^ 
loaded  with  heavy  ironSy  into  the  small  sp^ce  of  nine  feet  by  seven  ^^ 
from  five  in  the  a(tW»oon  to  nin^  in  the  morning*  and  keeping  tliem 
ij^m  confined  for  months;  but  there  is  no  mental  punishment, 
'  tbere  is  no  rnqral  reform*  in  these  dreary  hours  (and  1  speak  from 
wdpubted  inCormatiQn)  nine-itentbs  of  the  prisoners  pass  their  time 
in  discn8sin([  their  chances  of  pardon,  in  projects  for  the  fnture; 
not  plana  of  amendment,  but  schemes  for  fresh .  depredation* 
Tl^re  is  no  tima  for  rofiaction :  there  is  little  Sorrow^  no  repent** 
^^fi9 :  the  hardened  encourage  the-  timid,  and  all  are  deprived  of 
4ml  secret  aommiwion  with  their  own  hearts,  which  can  exist  only 
in  a  state  of  solitude.  Wbw  indeed  the  fatal  warrant  comes  down, 
Vfk  pfoportio<^  \Q  former  confidence  is  present  despsiir.  The  few 
fj^y^jfih  days  and  nigbts  soon  fleet  away;  and  the  poor  wretch^^ 
bAwiJd^red  more  tbw  penitents  ^  ^^d  to  the  scaffold^^  and  is  executed 
in  tbe  ai^t  of  thouaands — pitied  by  all,  an  example  to  none. 

!Eh)t  even  xvben  the  day  i9  fixed  §ov  this  execution,  there  is  no  se- 
puiatinn  oi  ibPsa  who  are  ta  snffer  death  from  those  whose  fate  i^ 

^  Th^rie  des  Feioes  et  des  RfkompeBMS  psf  Jecioiie  BenfJiain^  p.  U^ 
U5« 
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ukditBvmimd.  The  iuili«|if>y  Ud  VarUe,  who  was  lately  9X«catfed, 
qoQiplaioed  heavily  of  the  conipaay  in  wbkh  he  was  associaiied ; 
wd  jmtly  considered  the  enormity  of  this  treatment^  as  one  of  the 
greateat  of  his  afflictions,  and  as  aa  aggravation  of  liis  cruet  fate. 
X here  are  at  preae»C  fifteen  boys  in  the  condemned  cells  under 
twenty  years  of  age;  two  of  them  infants  of  thirteen  and  nine  years 
old.  The  late  keeper  of  Newgate  (Mr.  Newman),  after  the  esta- 
l^hn^nt  of  the  school,  was  accusljooied  to  place  in  it  children,  or 
young  persons  of  a  belter  description  tlian  ordinary  felons,  who 
w^eseatenoed  to  death*  As  these  persona  were  never  executed^ 
the  9e[paratiba  of  then  from  their  coanpaaions  was  a  wise  and  ra- 
tJKNial  neaaiire ;  and  £  can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
fiict)  that  several  of  these  wretelied  beings  have,  by  these  means, 
voder  Providence^  been  saved  from  final  ruin.  That  arrai^ement 
is  however  at  an  end ;  for  your  Prison  Committee  of  Magistrates 
b^dy  thought  fit  to  suasmoD  before  them  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Cotton  ; 
and,  after  censuring  him  for  having  presumed  to  interfere  in  any 
part  of  the  prison  mansgeraent,  came  to  a  resolution  to  place  all 
the  boys  {infants  as  well  as  children)^  who  were  convicted,  ironed^ 
in  the  cells  with  the  most  hardened  and  guilty  malefactors,  there 
Co  remain,  unless  removed  by  the  special  order  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mittee. Thus  neither  the  Sheriffs,  nor  the  Ordinary,  nor  the  Keep* 
er,  have  in  this  respect  any  authority  in  tlie  prison.  As  might  have 
been  supposed,  the  o^ect  of  this  resolution  was  less  to  rc^assume 
m  authority  which  others  had  usurped,  and  to  do  the  same  thing, 
though  by  a  difereat  machinery,  than  to  prevent  the  thing  being 
done  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  first  result  of  this  inhuman  and  irra- 
tional order  has  been  the  placing  of  two  children,  infants  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  ironed,  in  the  same  cell  with  snotber  man.  The 
good  sense  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  keeper,  have  in- 
structed him  to  place  tliem  with  a  well-conducted  and  orderly 
convict;  but  they  are  ^11  exposed  to  the  conversation  of  all 
around  them  during  the  day ;  and  if  the  cells,  as  is  often  the  esse, 
had  been  filled  with  persons  c^  the  most  depraved  habits  and  cba« 
racter,  with  these  the  children  must  have  passed  sixteen  hours  out 
of  die  twenty*four. 

I  abstain  from  all  comment  on  this  transaction ;  but  I  ikitreai 
some  of  you  to  visit  Newgate :  see  with  your  own  eyes  these  mise- 
ries, and  then  rest,  if  you  can,  one  hour  without  endeavounng  to 
force  the  recal  of  this  mischievous  mandate. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  are  now  in  the  cells,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
esecuted ;  but,  by  the.  mode  in^  which  they  are  confined,  not  one 
of  the  good  effects  which  their  meiauchol>  situation  might  have  led 
to  will  be  obtained.  The  hardened  criminal  will  confirm  in  his 
impenitence  those  who,  under  a  better  regimen,  might  have  been 
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reclaimed ;  and  bj  hv  the  greater  part  of  these  meiiy  boys,  and  chil* 
dreo^  will  quit  the  society  in  which  your  magistrates  have  compelled 
them  to  associate^  with  the  loss  of  all  that  was  goodfbe  it  litde  or 
much)  which  belonged  to  their  character  when  they  entered  the 
fatal  walls  of  this  prison ;  with  all  sense  of  shame  obliterated ;  and 
instructed  alone  in  the  various  means  by  which  their  companions 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  Remember^ 
I  pray  you^  that  ^'  though  in  the  world  there  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  in  a  prison  the  society  is  composed  of  individuals  more  or 
less  corrupted :  it  is  even  to  the  most  corrupted  a  place  of  die 
greatest  danger.-^What  must  it  be,  then^  for  that  class  of  priscHi- 
ers  who  are  there  for  their  first  oiFcnce  ?  They  have  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  indigence :  they  have  been  drawn  in  by  bad  exaoH 
pie :  they  are  of  that  age  when  the  heart  is  flexible^  and  not  yet 
hardened  to  crime :  a  punishment  well  administered  will  be  salu* 
tary.  If  instead  of  being  reformed  they  become  more  vicious,  if 
from  small  frauds  they  go  on  to  robbery  and  murder^  it  is  the  edit* 
cation  of  the  prison  that  you  must  blame.'^ ' 

The  School. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cotton  &s  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  this  School.  All,  bow* 
ever,  was  not  even  here  done,  which  was  requisite,  to  separate  the 
young  from  the  old  offender.  The  boys  were  taken  from  the 
society  of  the  men,  and  at  least  some  hours  in  the  day  were  occupied 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  receiving  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  though  they  might  not  become  much 
better,  that  the  confinement  in  prison  did  not  make  them  worse. 
At  first  they  were  placed  in  a  very  confined  room,  from  whence 
they  were  removed  into  larger  apartments,  having  thb  use  of  a  yard 
to  play  about  in,  and  enjoy  the  air*  At  present  this  is  taken  from 
them :  they  are  again  shut  up  in  close  rooms,  being  permitted  only 
the  use  of  a  yard  for  a  short  time  in  the  day.  When  I  visited  them^ 
on  the  20th  of  December,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  bad 
health.  Tlie  whole  arrangement  was  manifestly  deteriorated ;  and 
it  is  evident  to  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institution,  that  it  h 
no  favorite,  and  is  gradually  dying  away  ;  soon,  I  make  no  deubt^ 
to  cease  altogether.  The  boyd  were  dirty,  ragged,  and  wretched, 
and  the  rooms  close  and  offensive.  A  small  increase  of  numbers, 
in  their  present  situation  would  probably  produce  among  them  a 
fever. 

'  Th^oric  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  jp»  IST* 
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Food. 

*  When  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  examined  the 
6ondition  of  Newgate  in  18 14^  they  reported,  that  the  food  was 
insufficient.  Accordingly  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  augment  the  allowance,  and  the  following  arrangement 
took  place  :  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  to  be  delivered  daily  to  each 
prisoner,  and  two  pounds  of  meat,  without  bone,  weekly. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  different  Prisons  in  the 
kingdom  proposed,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  be  given 
daily,  one  pint  of  good  grUel  every  fnornlng  for  breakfast,  and  the 
meat  withheld,  except  half  a  pound  to  be  delivered  every  Sunday 
to  those  who  conduct  themselves  well :  but  as  yet  this  recommen- 
dation has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  recommendation  I  most  cor« 
dially  concur,  with  the  exception  of  withholding  the  meat.  At  pre« 
sent  the  allowance  of  food  is  not  sufficient ;  and  no  one  can  visit 
Newgate,  and  see  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner,  when  first  brought 
in  there,  if  in  good  health,  and  contrast  it  with  his  looks  after  a  few 
liionths'  confinement,  and  not  be  convinced,  that  want  of  sufficient 
food  is  the  cause  of  that  change.  When  the  prisoners  possess  money 
to  purchase,  or  friends  to  supply  them  with  additional  food,  they  still 
continue  to  preserve  a  healthy  appearance  :  it  is  only  the  poor  and 
the  friendless  who  suffer  from  the  scantiness  of  the  allowance. 

Mr.  Howard  remarks,  that  prisoners  require  a  greater  degree  of 
food  to  preserve  health  than  persons  at  large.  Their  minds  being 
depressed  so,  they  need  more  nourishment  than  those  who  are  at 
liberty.  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion;  and  any 
one,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry,  will  learn,  that 
the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  husbandman,  are  so  reduced 
by  scanty  food,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  labor,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  do  half  the  work,  when  discharged  from  prison,  which 
they  were  able  to  perform  when  first  committed  to  it.  Besides, 
this  deficiency  of  proper  nutriment  leads  to  diseases,  such  as 
declines,  &c.  &c.  1  am  no  friend  to  luxury  in  a  prison ;  but  the 
torture  of  famine  and  disease  is  not  in  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  inflicts  imprisonment :  least  of  all  is  it  warrantable  previous  to 
conviction,  when  safe  detention  is  all  that  is  contemplated.  One 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  daily,  together  with  the 
two  pounds  of  meat  weekly,  is  the  least  that  a  prisoner  requires,  of 
the  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  food  in  Newgate  is  not  equal  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
(luman  frame. 

Bedding  and  Clothing. 

The  visiting  Committee  of  the  City  of  London  recommend,  in 
Ifaeir  report,  that  iron  bedsteads^^ould  be  provided,  and  bedding 
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furnished ;  and  that,  for  the  futnre,  all  traffic  in  the  hiring  of  l^eds 
should  be  abolished.  TIds  recommendation  hets  not  been  follom^d: 
nothing  has  been  done ;  and  the  practice  objected  to  remains  as 
before :  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  there  being  any  plan  in 
agitation  to  carry  into  effect  this  \^hoIesome  advice. 

The  male  prisoners  in  Newgate,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  hire  of  a  bed,  sleep  on  the  bare  boards,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  they  have  passed  the  day,  the  City  furnishing  only  two  rugs 
for  each  person.  Qn  the  20th  of  November,  I  found  thirty  coq-p 
victs  in  one  room  in  the  middle  yard,  eleven  of  them  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  only  sixteen.  The  room  is  calculated 
to  hold  twenty-five ;  though,  when  the  prison  is  full,  fifty  have 
been  stowed  in  it.  There  were  then  two  wards  entirely  unoccupied ; 
and  I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  thus  crowding  thirty  persons 
in  one  room,  than  that  of  economy  i.  But  shall  the  saving  of  a  Back 
of  coals  beset  against  the  convenience^  not  to  say  the  health,  of  the 
prisoners  ? 

One  might  have  thought,  that  the  experience  of  the  year,  when 
above  three  hundred  persons  have  been  attacked  by  fever  in  the 
prison,  owing  to  its  crowded  state,  would  have  secured  the  wretched 
prisoners  from  being  penned  in  a  room,  like  sheep  in  Smithfield  ; 
but  the  visiting  managers  of  your  Prison  think  otherwise ;  and  thus 
these  convicts  will  remain,  till  they  are  removed  either  to  the  Hos- 
pital or  to  the  Hulks.  They  complained  heavily  of  what  thej 
suffered  in  the  night  from  heat,  closeness,  and  offensive  smells. 
Besides,  as  the  prisoners,  in  this  mode  of  confining  them  at  nisht, 
are  for  the  greater  part  unable  to  take  off  their  clothes,  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  wear  them  unchanged,  perhaps  for  months,  the  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  the  necessary  result  of  such  neglect,  must 
be  very  injurious  to  health.  Those  who  can  afford  lo  pay  for  theil* 
beds,  which  consist  of  a  mattrass  spread  on  the  floor,  are  in  constant 
contact  with  those  who,  from  poverty,  are  compelled  to  sleep  as 
above  described. 

Mr,  Howard,  and  all  who  have  written  on  the  economy  of  Pri- 
sons, insist  on  the  necessity,  for  the  due  preservation  of  health,  of 
the  prisoners  undressing  themselves  at  night.  In  all  of  the  well- 
managed  county  prisons,  a  bed  and  bedstead,  blankets,  and  in  some 
places  sheets,  are  furnished.  Is  it,  1  ask  then,  creditable  to  the  City 
of  London,  that  ihe  same  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  Ne\igate? 
I  abstain  from  all  remarks  on  the  moral  and  physical  evils  engendered 
by  this  mode  of  imprisonment :  I  leave  them  to  your  imagmatioiv 
They  are  too  revolting  to  be  even  stated.  But  if  they  cannot  be 
thought  on  without  disgust  and  pain,  what  must  they  suffer  who 
endure  themf 

The  pofxrer  priaoners  in  Newgate  are  ok^k  in  a  metk  wretched 
condition :  ibey  an  sMoelimea  nggf d^  wilhotft  shtrta,  of  sboeay  or 
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sloe  kings.  X  bave  vever  been  there  without  seeing  mao;jr»  hi  thift 
res^^cty  io  the  most  forlorn  condition,  aad  without  hearing  poiu^ 
pIdintSy  from  all  quarters,  upon  this  subject.  There  is  a  fuad|^ 
called  tht;  Sheriffs'  Fund^  appropriated  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  n^ed  jprieouers,  This  fund  is  made  up  by  the  sub* 
scriptioo  of  pri>vate  individual,  who,  in  this  instance,  as  iu  mmj 
others,  step  forward  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  the  regular  managora 
of  this  prisQu.  It  originated  during  the  shrievalty  of  Sir  Riphard 
Phillips,  and  has  continued  ever  since*  When  I  visited  Nevig^^^ 
on  the  ^Oth  of  this  month,  the  poverty,  dirt,  nakedness,  and  miseiy 
of  many  of  the  prisoners  were  most  striking.  There  wa^s. 
not  a  ward,  of  the  tried  or  untried,  in  which  petitions  were  not 
presented  to  n>e  for  a  supply  of  clothes.  One  lad,  who  had  hardily 
auy  thing  to  cover  him,  and  who  was  without  a  slurt,  stated  to  me^ 
that  he  had  been  for  months  in  that  condition,  his  only  shirt  baviug 
been  worn  out  since  his  commitment :  he  was  besides  without  sboe& 
or  stockings.  Another  young  man  complained,  that  he  wsi^i  af* 
flicted  with  a  bad  rupture;  and  that  the  surgeon  would  not  supply 
him  w'ith  a  truss  without  a  special  order  from  the  Sheriffs,  wlucb 
had  beeu  repeatedly  applied  for  without  effect.  The  boys  in  tl^t 
school  were  ragged,  airty,  and  many  without  shoes  and  stockingSf, 

The  City  Committee  recommend  the  washing  and  cleaning  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  providing  of  a  prison  clothing  for  tW&e 
wIiQse  dress  is  in  a  foul  and  dirty  condition.  Tbia  advice  is  good ; 
and  again  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  it  has  been  quite  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  (question  of  clothing  the  prisoners 
is  one  that  requires  ever^'where  to  be  reconsidered.  A  practice 
prevails  in  some  counties,  of  clothing  all  persons,  who  are  com<- 
mitted  to  gaol,  in  a  prison  dress ;  but  this  is,,  to  my  mind,  most 
objectionable.  It  is,  in.  fact,  a  species  of  punishment,  and  ought 
to  be  inflicted  only  on  the  guilty  and  convicted,  and  not  on  tfa^ 
accused :  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  wounding  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  than  to  have  superadded  to 
the  calamity  of  accusation  and  impriscmment,  that  of  being  com- 
pjelled  to  put  on  tlie  garb  of  a  convict^  and  to  be  branded  like  a 
felon*  Some  few  years  back,  a  clergyman  was  accused  of  setting 
his  house  on  fire,  and  on  his  commitment  to  gaol  (I  think  it  was  at 
Horsham)  it  was  proposed  to  clothe  him  with  the  prison  dress.  Se 
resisted,  and  actually  kept  his  bed  for  several  days,  till  he  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  magistrates  to  wear  his  own  clothes.'     I  cannot 

^  To  tbis  case  may  be  added  another :  it  is  that  of  a  man  of  good  ammc" 
t'^ni  <md  C9n$iderabU propertif,  who  became  bankrupt,  miscooducted  hicnstlC 
before  the  Commlssiuners,  and  was  by  them  committed  to  gaol ;  where,  on 
baing  receivod,  Am  hewi  wa^  shaved,  ak((  «  prison  dren9  p^  upon  him.  At  tbe 
next  9isetiog  of  the  Commis^ofiera  he  was  discharged.  Of  course  corame^. 
x^isdQaeaiieiira  abould  nat  be  compelled  to  wear  a  prison  dress,    PersoBA 
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tielp  liiinkingy  that  all  accused  persbiis  should  be  permitted  to  wear 
then*  own  clothes,  unless  they  are  so  foul  and  dirty^  to  make  the 
wtorer  of  them  a  nnisanqe  to  his  comp^nious.  In  case  of  poverty, 
thfey  should  be  supplied.  The  Convicted  should  wear  a  prison 
dress,  varying  according  to  their  gt^t ;  and  there  should  be  one  for 
thoflfe  condemned  to  death,  auoth^r  for  convicts,  and  a  third  for  se- 
rious misdemeanours.  The  dress  for  the  convicts  otight  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  govemtnent  \  and  a  little  regulation  woiild  render 
the  arrangement  easy.  They  are  clothed  when  sent  to  the  Hulks^ 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  give  them  the  satne  dress  On  their 
c^onvictiouy  and  before  their  remov£il  ? 

The  nakedness  and  dirt  of  many  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  is 
discreditable  to  the  managers  of  the  prison ;  and  the  miseries  of 
confinement,  to  a  man  used  to  better  society  and  cleaner  habits, 
iRUst  be  dreadfully  aggravated  by  being  kept  in  perpetual  contact 
^th  the  filth  and  squalid  poverty  of  his  more  destitute  compa- 
ctions. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Sheriffs'  Fuhd  is  adininistered,  nor  have 
I  any  acquaintance  with  the  present  Sheriffs.  The  fast  Sheriffs, 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Br}'dges,  I  often  found  in  Newgate,  relieving 
the  distressed,  and  remedying,  as  fair  as  they  had  the  {iower,  the 
bad  system  of  the  prison.  I  beg  also  to  be  understood  as  im- 
puting no  blame  to  the  new  keepei*,  Mr.  Brown,  for  all  the  bad 
that  is  visible  in  this  place  of  sorrow  and  misery,  but  not  of  repent- 
ance :  neither  he  nor  the  Sheriffs  are  masters  of  the  prison.  Mr. 
Brown  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  has  done  more  to  remedy  die 
evils  than  has  been  performed  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Howard's 
visitation  in  1787-  What  remains  is  to  be  performed  by  others. 
There  is,  however,  as  the  preceding  pages  have  shown,  much  to 
do;  but  the  radical  evil  is  the  deficiency  of  room,  a  want  of  a  proper 
locality,  in  which  prisoners  can  be  confined ;  and  till  that  is  ob- 
tained, the  City  magistrates  may  make  long  speeches  and  write 
large  books ;  they  may  censure  the  Ordinary,  or  cripple  the  power 
of  the  Sheriffs ;  they  may  either  form  or  uot  form  rules  and  regu<* 
ladons  :  they  may  attend  every  day,  or  not  go  round  the  prison  for 
a  month ;  they  may  keep  their  eyes  open  or  shut :  Newgate  wili 
remain  just  what  it  is,  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  crime,  a 
disgrace  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  nation. 

Irons. 

AYL  the  prisoners  committed  for  felony,  the  tried  and  nniriei, 
are  ironed.     I  have  no  doubt,  that  thus  confining  a  prisoner  before 

convicted  of  political  libel  ought  to  be  exempt.  The  treatment  these  of-' 
iisnders,  as  they  are  called,  have  met  with,  is  highly  discreditable  to  our 
magistracy.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Mr.  Winterbojtbam,  and  many  others, 
tufiered  the  greatest  indignities* 
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trial  is  contrary  to  laWy  and  can  only  be  justified  for  the  purposes 
of  safe  custody^  atnd  when  a  prisoner  can  be  detained  in  security 
"without  irons,  the  imposition  of  theai  is  not  only  illegal,  but  a  wan* 
ton  cruelty.  Formerly,  when  there  was  an  indiscriminate  admis<9 
sion  of  strangers^  and  when  during  thtt  day  th^re  were  often  nearly 
as  many  visitors  as  prisoners  within  the  walls,  th0  chances  of  escape 
were  great.  The  wearing  of  irons  was  then  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  thus  rendered  their  chances  less  favorable,  I  never  thought 
the  argument  a  good  one ;  but  it  was  admitted,  ^nd  the  use  of 
irons  was  general.  However,  at  present  the  keeper  has  most 
wisely  restricted  this  admission  of  visitors ;  and  the  City  Com* 
mittee  even  go  so  fer  as  to  object  to  the  imposition  of  irons  on. per- 
sons committed  for  die  sn^aller  offences — why  then  continue  them 
at  all  on  the  accused  i 

If  they  are  necessary,  it  must  be,  surely,  because  Newgate  is  an 
unfit  place  to  confine  prisoners,  bepause  it  is  secure  in  no  way* 
There  is  no  inspection  either  by  day  or  night,  because  the  prisour 
ers  are  kept  together  in  large  masses,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
preventing  the  hardy  and  desperate  from  attempting  their  escape. 
Thus,  then,  the  abolition  of  the  torture  of  irons  can  alone  be 
gained  by  changing  the  form  and  structure  of  the  prison.' 

In  France,  where  personal  liberty  is  not  much  respected  by  the 
government,  no  one  is  ironed  until  he  is  convicted.  Why  should  a 
contrary  practice  prevail  in  England  i 

There  are  niaqy  other  heads  of  inquiries,  as  connected  with  this 
prison,  upon  which  I  have  some  ren^arks  to  make.  They  are  of 
minor  detail. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  ;n  any  way  is  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  City  Committee ;  and  yet  they  are  so  employed ;  they  fill 
the  places  of  wardsmen,  and  in  some  instances  of  gatesmen.  Sec, 
'riiis  system  has  been  much  abused,  and  requires  to  be  nearly 
watched.  I  am  unwilling  to  state  all  I  know  upon  this  subject, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  requesting  you  to  bear  in  mind  a  prin- 
ciple of  prison  government,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential ;  it 
is,  that  the  less  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs,  or  in  controlling  the  actions  of  each  other,  the  better 
will  that  prison  be  regulated :  a  contrary  practice  produces  many 
evils ;  and  the  more  you  inquire  into  that  of  Newgate  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  propov 
sition. 

'  '  In  several  of  the  best  County  Prisons,  such  as  Bury,  Cambridge,  and 
I^caster,  iions  are  not  used,  either  upon  the  accused  or  convicted. — Report 
^the  Cjmmittee  (fthe  Court  of  Aldermen,  The  keeper  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
told  me,  he  had  the  power  to  use  fetters,  but  be  never  found  tbem  necessary. 
In  proportion  as  prisons  are  well  constructed  and  managed,  the  use  vf 
festers  is  dispensed  with. 
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Ttk^  Gitjr  CJoliiinittcc  also  advised,  that  the  shutters  for  the  ititi- 
doif  s  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  ah*  and  lights  atrd  at  the 
SMM  time  prevent  the  prisoners  from  looking  into  any  other  ;^fd 
of  the  prison.  At  present,  no  change  has  taken  place;  and  while 
I  WIS  there  last  ^eek,  with  the  Ordimaty,  I  v^^as  b  the  dne-yard, 
hearing  the  petition  of  some  of  the  persons  nvho  were  confined 
tbete.  Tlie  windows  of  one,  thte  convict  apartment,  that  overlooked 
it,  were  crowded,;  and  a  conversation  of  mockery,  oaths,  atid  inde- 
cency ensued,  (hat  strongly  illustrated  the  value  of  the  Committee's 
recommendtttion.  Out  of  these  Avmdows  the  felon  convicts  can 
converse  at  pleasure  with  those  confined  for  misdemeanours. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  in  labot  is  of  great  importance. 
I  kam  that  a  miH,  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Bedford  gaol,  is 
about  to  be  constructed.  Whatever  provides  occupation,  if  it  be 
but  for  one  hour  in  the  day,  is  good.  A  confirmed  thief  dreads 
labor  more  t%an  be  does  the  gaHows.  But  until  the  prison  is  en-, 
larged,  and  arranged  after  airother  plan,  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  male  prisoners  in  Newgate. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

rst  has<irawn  out  to  a  greater  length  than  originally  was  intended, 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  astonishment  at  a  report 
which  the  Graaid  Jut^  of  Middlesex,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  inspected  Newgate  last  session,  have  tht>ught  fit  to  make  of 
the  state  of  that  prison.  It  is  not  for  me  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Grand  Jury  inspected  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  result  of  their 
vfdit  satisfies  nte,  that  then*  praise  must  have  been  comparative 
only ;  as  they  purely  did  not  mean  to  set  forth  to  their  feilow-citi- 
:^ehs,  that  their  high  admiration  of  tht  excellent  arrangements 
which  exist  in  Newgate  had  reference  to  any  thing  but  the  deplor- 
able and  disgraceful  condition  in  which  it  was  only  a  few  months 
ago.  They  could  not  have  noticed  the  Want  of  proper  classifica- 
tion, nor  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells,  nor  the  manner  ih  which 
the  prisoners  sleep,  nor  the  promiscuous  asseinbtage  of  all  kinds  of 
xmsdemcfanours  in  the  fine-yards,  nor  the  bad  success  of  most  of  (he 
recommendations  of  tire  City  Committee,  nor  the  want  of  separa- 
tien  of  old  and  younrg  offenders  in  all  parts  of  the  prison ;  for  if 
they  had  noticed  these  deficiencies,  f  am  sure  twenty-four  English- 
men, could  not  have  passed  a  vote  of  high  admiration.  The  i^ight 
wafHt  of  matting  and  covering  is,  in  fact,  a  want  of  proper  rugs  and 
bedding ;  and  the  nudity,  or  the  deficiency  of  shirts,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  cannot  but  be  taken  as  trifling  exceptions  to  those  e&- 
celtent  arrangements,  which  are  the  theme  of  this  extraerdinafy. 
panegyric. 

The  Report  has  surprised  every  one  :  and  how  fwefity-fottr  per-^ 
Mns)  who  were  not  led  about  blmdfolded;  or  wtio  had  ever  seen 
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any  other  posoti  but  their  own  Newgate,  or  who  had  one  iBortieiit 
thought  oa  the  nbject^  or  who  had  even  read  the  qiiarto  volniM 
whieh  the  City  Committee  published^  could  have  screwed  up  their 
conacieQcea  to  3uch  a  pitch,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  They,  I  trust, 
will  forgive  me^  when  1  put  in  carelesjMiess  and  ignonMKe  as  pleat 
ia  their  favor ;  and  having  aoane  experience  of  what  visiting  magis- 
trates have  permitted  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  »id  elsewhere^  I 
can  ml^ce  aUowaaces  for  the  errors  of  a  London  Grand  Jury. 

I  have,  however^  no  do«bt,  that  each  individual  of  the  GraiMl 
Jury,  if  taken  round  the  prison  of  Newgate  aod  sh^iwn  what  is 
dai^  and  hourly  exhibited  there,  would  concur  in  all  the  remarka 
made  in  the  preceding  pages^  and  would  regret  that  he  had  been 
indueed  to  give  even  a  momentary  support  to  a  system,  which  the 
commonest  uiiderttaiiding  must  allow  to  be  censurable*  I  solicit, 
then,  from  them,  and  from  you,  Gentlemen,  a  personal  investigup; 
tion  of  the  abuses  of  the  prison  system  of  Newgate.  I  caU  upon 
you  to*see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Com- 
pare my  statement  with  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Whether 
you  concur  with  me  or  not  in  the  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted 
is  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  when  compared  with  what  I  feel 
,  will  be  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  us.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  ^'  if  only  half  the  misery 
which  is  felt  by  some  shall  be  seen  by  others,  it  will  fill  them  with 
horror ;"  and  it  rests  with  you,  Gentlemen,  to  correct  the  evil,  and 
to  terminate  the  horrors. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
H.  GREY  BENNET. 
Upper  Grosvenar  Street, 

December  31,  1817. 


*^*  Since  this  pamphlet  went  to  the  press^  a  London  Grand 
Jury  have,  in  their  observations  on  the  state  of  Newgate,  adopted 
not  only  the  words,  but  recommended  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  author :  one  part  of  his  purpose  is  then  obtained.  He  however 
has  learnt,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  and  others  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  incorrect- 
ness and  contradictions ;  he  wishes  they  would  point  them  out,  and 
he  will  shortly  give  them  an  opportunity  :  he  pleads  however  guilty 
to  part  of  these  charges  ;  he  has  not  stated  half  the  evils  produced  by 
the  intolerable  negligence  of  the  City  Magistrates,  nor  has  he 
given  the  whole  amount  of  the  daily  tortures  endured  in  these  prisons. 

It  is  also  true  that  he  inserted  the  name  of  Mr.  Thorpe  instead 
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of  that  of  Mr.  Brydges,  who  was  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  hist  year : 
he  apologizes  for  this  mistake ;  but  he  can  say  of  both  the  excellent 
Sheriffs^  that  he  found  them  often  doing  their  duty  and  endeavour- 
ing to  lessen  the  miseries  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  wretdied 
prisoners  they  had  in  charge. 

One  capital  error  the  author  also  must  acknowledge :  it  is  to  be 
found  in  page  311^  where  he  says,  that  the  recommendation  ^\  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  that  iron  bedsteads 
be  provided^  bedding  furnished,  and  the  traffic  in  the  hiring  of 
beds  abolished/'  has  not- been  followed.  He  was  led  into  this 
mis-statement  because  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  part  of 
diis  recommendation  should  have  been  adopted  and  not  the  whole, 
or  that  precisely  that  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  which  aggravated 
the  miseries  of  the  prison.  The  prisoners  have  now  no  beds  at  all^ 
unless  they  possess  them  of  their  own ;  for  the  City  magistrates 
have  furnished  neither  bedsteads  nor  bedding,  and  they  have  proy 
hibited  the  letting  out  bedding  altogether* 

Jeb.5,  1818, 
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sS^r.  ^d. 


KIT  DEAR  SIR» 

The  intimate  knowledge  f  possess  of  your  sincere  rc^gard  for  the 
moral  and  political  welfare  of  your  country^  and  the  sound  and 
manly  judgment  you  are  capable  of  exercising  upon  the  practical 
association  of  morals  and  politics  in  affairs  of  legislation,  induce 
me  to  address  to  you  the  following  letter. 

It  treats  upon  a  subject  to  which,  however  important  in  ilself, 
the  habits  of  your  life  have  never  perhaps  excited  much  attentioa 
in  your  mind  $  but  I  presume  to  think  that  you  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interested  by  the  extensive  mischiefs  which  it  involves  j-— 
mischiefs  indeed  of  a  magnitude  little  suspected  by  many  of  those 
who  may  be  said  to  promote  them. 

I  must  nevertheless  admit  that,  notwithstanding  my  conviction 
of  the  extent  of  your  philanthropy,  I  certainly  owe  you  some 
apology  for  wishing  to  make  you  a  party  in  a  discussion,  from 
which  it  is  no  common  ground  of  congratulation  to  have  been 
hitherto  entirely  free  •,— for  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  is  maintained  with  greater  violence  than  on 
the  Game  Laws.  Both  parties  argue  witli  the  feelings  of  injured 
individuals  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  both  have  some  ground 
of  complaint.  But  public  morals,  and  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  country,  present  still  more  serious  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  laws,  as  they  now  stand  on  the  statute  book,  than  private 
interests,  or  the  actual  condition  of  society.    In  such!  a  'state  of 
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diings  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject^  and 
still  more  difficult  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The 
feelingsi  first,  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  plunder  of  wliat  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  their  property  ; — next,  of  those  who  are 
indignant  at  being  precluded  from  amusements  and  enjoyments  to 
which  they  think  that  their  station  in  life  entitles  them ; — ^and, 
lastly,  of  such  as  look  with  horror  at  the  long  train  of  vice  and 
immorality  which  can  clearly  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Game  Laws ; — ^all  these  feelings,  and  their  combina- 
tions, introduce  a  degree  of  blind  zeal  and  ill-humour  into  any 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  singularly  inimical  to  a  beneficial 
practical  result. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  recent  circumstances  induce 
me  to  make  the  attempt,  in  the  humble  hope  of  lending  some 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  good  order  and  morality. 

A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,*  has  revived  in  my  mind  reflections  which  have 
frequently  passed  through  it,  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Game  Laws ; 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  an  impartial  review  of 
their  principle,  objects,  and  effects,  should  scarcely  fail  to  gain  the 
assent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  especially 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if,  as  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
alterations  proposed  would  tend  to  conciliate  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  : — that  they  would,  at  one  and 
die  same  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  game  for  the  sportsman  ; 
extend  the  enjoyments  connected  with  the  possession  of  game  to 
those  whom  the  progress  of  society  has  raised  into  a  station  to  be 
entitled  to  them ;  and  also  immediately  check,  and  ultimately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  e\'ils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  calls  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the 
least  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  extent  and 
progress  of  the  evil  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  Fronv 
extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that 

'  I  allude  to  the  recent  homicide  of  a  desperate  and  notorious  poacher, 
who  left  destitute  upon  tiie  parish  a  wife  and  several  children. 
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it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  ths^t  three  fourths  of  the  crimes  whkb 
bmg  so  many  poor  men  to  the  gallows  have, their  .first  prigui  .iQ 
the  evil  and  irregular  habits^  necessarily  introduced  by  the  ahnosi 
irresistible  temptations  held  out|  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  game  laws,  to  a  nightly  breach  of  their  enactments. 

This  I  can  safely  declare  of  my  own  knowledgesr-that;  of  ths 
numerous  country  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  not  one 
exists  in  which  the  profligate  and  licentious  ^h^racters  may  not 
trace  the  first  and  early  corruption  of  their  habits  to  this  cause/ 
And,  I  think,  it  will  6oon  be  acknowledged  that  the  wonder  is^ 
aot  that  so  many  are  corrupted,  but  that  so  many  escape  the 
temptations  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  set  of  prohibitioiijSy 
enacted  for  one  state  of  society,  but  by  the  lapse  of  time^  and 
change  of  circumstanceis,  rendered  perfectly  inapplicable  to  its 
actual  condition.  Truly  this  is  no  object  of  petty  legislation.  :or 
insignificant  detail.  The  moral  habits  of  the  universal  population 
are  deeply  implicated  in  it.  'The  safety  of  every  description  c^ 
rural  property  is  as  much  concerned.  The  peace  of  society  an4 
the  security  of  individuals  are  no  less  endangered.  We  scarc^y 
take  up  a  country  newspaper  without  seeing  a  long  list  of  proprie- 
tors associating  for  mutual  assistance  in  prosecuting,  and  punishing 
tilt,  depredations  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  How  comes  it  that 
it  never  occurs  to  these  gentlemen,  that  this  general  depravation  of 
habits  must  have  ^omo  moral  cause? — and  that  they  would  save 
themselves  much  trouble,  and  do  the  state  good  service,  if  they 
would  associate  to  prevent  the  evil  'rather  than  to  punish  it,  to 
Vreaken  or  remove  the  cause  rather  than  vainly  to  oppose  itSr 
necessary  e^ct  F 

I  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  tliat,  in  a  frse  country,  a  population, 
corrupted  by  temptations  necessarily  involved  in  the  enactment^  of 
the  laws  theipselves,  cannot  be  restrained  from  oiFending.by  any 
counteracting  severity  in  those  same  laws  j  and  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  laws  of  this  Jesuitical  character  should  not  be 
expunged  by  acclamation  from  the  code  of  any  free  state. 
.  The  application  of  the  Game  Liaws  to  the  poor  of  £ngl3Ui4  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point.     They  constitute  one  of  the  few  acts 

f  The  experieDcc  of  every  impartial  magistrate,  of  every  judge  of  assize, 
will  fortify  this  assertion  :~inarjy  indeed  have  openi}'  declared  it. 
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of  this  nefarious  description  yet  remaining  unaltered  on  our  statute 
book,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  mischievous  operation  upon 
Jthe  temper  and  morals  of  the  people. 

I  proceed  to  justify  the  'severity  of  these  remarks  by  a  brief 
detail  of  the  principle,  objects,  and  efiects  of  the  Game  Laws ; 
and  shall  conclude  with  s6me  attempt  to  point  out  an  efficient 
remedy. 

The  Principle  of  the  Game  Laws  is  abstractedly  a  very  fair 
one;  namely,  to  secure  to  tJiose,  at  whose  expense  the  animals  are 
reared  and  supported,  the  enjoyments  accruing  from  the  possession 
of  them.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  specific  objects  of  the  LaUrs 
86em  to  have  been,  1st.  To  preserve  to  the  Proprietors  of  Land  the 
amusement  of  sporting :— 2dly.  To  afibrd  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  to  whom  alone  it  is  of  any  valuer  the  luxury  of  game  at 
their  tables.  Now  these  are  certwnly  reasonable  objects.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  the  gwsd 
of  the  state,  that  landed  gentlemen  should  reside  upon-  their  pro- 
perties. It  is  therefore  matter  of  sound  policy  to  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyments  which  will  make  such  residence  agreeable,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  others.  And  surely  it  can 
never  be  called  unjust  to  preclude  a  stranger  from  destroying 
animals  for  his  own  profit,  which  have  been  reared  and  preserved 
at  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Again,  the  possession  of 
gahle,  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  is  absolutely  of  no  value  to  persons 
of  the  lower  sort :  they  annex  no  idea  to  a  dead  hare  or  partridge,  but 
its  value  in  money.  Since  therefore  there  is  neither  game  enough 
in  any  country  either  to  afibrd  the  amusement  of  sporting  to  the 
whole  population,  or  to  afford  articles  of  food  to  all  ranks  of  society, 
it  seems  perfectly  fair  that  those,  who  by  natural  justice  haw  no 
right  to  the  article,  and  to  whom  it  is  in  fact  of  little  or  no  value, 
diould  be  the  party  debarred  from  taking  it.  By  the  principles  of 
equity  it  is  evident  that  a  stranger  has  no  more  right  to  the 'wild 
ainimals,  bred  and  fed  on  my  property,  at  my  expense,  than  he  has 
to  the  tame  animals  in  my  poultry  yard.  In  either  case  he  could 
only  entitle  himself  to  Ae  possession  of  them  by  agreement  or 
jpurchase. 

'  The  principle  and  objects  then  of  the  Game  Laws  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  their  present 
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^actments  are  calculated  to  prpduce  the  effects  intended ;  and 
Hrhat  specific  effects  they  do  actually  produce.*  As  to  the  privilege 
of  sporting,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  a  man  must 
possess  of  his  awrif  according  to  his  tehure,  from  100/.  to  150/.  a 
year  in  land  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  carry  a  gun,  or  to  tise  dogs 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  game.  Now  according  to  the  present 
system  of  society,  this  appears  hard  to  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  and  to  gentlemen  of  pecuniary  fortunes,  who  are  precltid- 
ed  from  a  privilege  to  which  their  rank  and  station  entitle  them, 
and  the  possession  of  which  would  of  course  be  very  agreeable  to 
them.  A  rich  merchant  or  tradesman,  for  example,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  cannot  by  hiring  a  tract  of  land  of  any  size  become  ^ 
privileged  to  sport  upon  it ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  an  opu- 
lent farmer.  This  appears  somewhat  contrary  to  natural  justice  5 
for  in  either  case  the  animals  would  be  reared  and  sustained*  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  prohibited  from  all  usufruct  in  them.'  But 
as  the  occupier  may  nevertheless  prevent  any  one  else  from  comihg 
on  the  ground  in  his  occupation  to  kill  game,  ic  would  appear  in 
this  case  to  be  the  property  of  no  one ;  or  rather,  by  a  curious 
arrangement  of  legislative  foresight,  to  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use 
of  an  Individual,  who  is  debarred  from  touching  a  feather  in  its 
wing. 

•  It  is  not  however  with  a  view  to  expose  inccmsistencies  of  this 
kind  that  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  Would  that  the  laws 
involved  no  greater  evil !  I  shall  beg  you  however  to  bear  the 
circumstance  in  mind,  as  the  remedy  I  shaH  presently  propose  for 
the  more  serious  absurdities  will  also  wipe  out  all  these  lesser 
faults. 

I  shall  therefore  proceed  to^  the  main  subject  of  ray  argument, 
involved  in  the  second  object  of  the  Game  Laws  ;  which  has  in 
view — «'To  afford  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society  the  luxury  of 
Game  at  their  tables." 

In  the  agricultural  state  of  society,  in  which  England  was  found 
<iwhen  the  Ganae  Laws  assumed  their  present  shape,  enactments 
.prohibiting  the  sale  of  Game,  and  confining  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  to  the  landed  proprietors,  might  fairly  enough  be  said  to  have 
4Fulfilled  this  second  object.  The  gentry  of  England,  those  who 
exercised  hospita^ty^  and  who  kept  a  table,  were  almost  exclusively 
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such  proprietors,  or  their  conhexioins . 5— fSp  tfea^t  tlieris  wirtjk?  Wfrn 
.who  from  bis  station  in  life  felt,  it  pr9per,  or  ^ntertaJiiiLed.^  Wl^ 
tp  have  game  at  his  table^  who  was  precluded  from  lawful  mi&^$ 
of  plajcing  it.tbere.  ,    r  j 

But  how  .stands  the  case  since  the  changes  introduce^  \p,y:> 
.society  by  coi&merce  and  n^uufactores,  by  the  increase  of.  gi^^t 
^nd  ^ulent  town&  filled  with  merchants  and  other,  citizens,  yr}^ 
are  bound  by  their  stations  a^d  occupation^  to  exercise  a  itt^er^l 
Ixospitality,  and  .especially  to  support  a  well-appointed  table, rat 
which  the  appeaxance.  of  game  is  but  a.  reasonable  indulgence? 
Why,  it  cannot  be  denied,  tha^  three  fourths  of  the  legitimate,,  cpn- 
.sumers  of  game  in  the  present  day  can  only  procure  it  by  tei^fipt- 
iQg  others  to  x  positive  breach  of  the  laws  *,  for  Uiey  can  get:  i$  by 
no  other  means  except  by  purchase  fron:^  those  who  employ  the 
country  poacher  in  almost  every  rural  village  in  the  kingdom^  or 
corrupt  the  landnowner's  gajnekeeper,  on  half  the  extensive  pro- 
perties of  England,  to  take  it  for  them.  And  what  is,  if,  possible^ 
dtiU  more  absurd,  unjust^  and  insane  than  the  other  parts  of  this 
QOtable  arrangement,  while  the  poulterer,  the  poacher,  and  the 
gamekeeper,  are  exposed  to-  heavy  and  ruinous  penalties  for  selUng 
this  game,  Ae  ultimate  purchaser  or  consumer,  who  is  certainly 
the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  transaction,  offends  against  no  Jayr 
whatsoever  (at  least  against  no  human  law)  in  placing  the  almost 
in:esistU>le  temptation  in  their  way. 

I  say  « the  almost  irresistible  temptatim"  because  no  fair-mind- 
ed man  can  disguise  from  himself  that  when  three  fourths  of  a 
community  are  debarred  by  law  from  any  privilege  to  which  thpy 
have  an  equitable  claim,  which  it  is  also  within  their  power  to 
establish,  even  under  the  protection  of  those  very  prohibito^yjafwrs ; 
tKat  in  such  a  case  the  laws  will  be  overlooked,  and  ft  custom 
established  in  opposition  to  them  too  powerful  to  be  resisted*  ,. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  monied  gentlemen, 
purchasers  of  game,  ought  not  so  to  tempt  poulterers  and  their 
agents  to  break  the  laws.  Strictly  true  as  the  assertion  is,  thgr 
will  be  very  apt  to  answer  to  the  landholders,  that  their  reproa^Ji 
is  but  miserable  cant  so  long  as  the  laws  prohibit  the  agents  of  the 
monied  interest  from  legal  means  of  procuring  that  to  which,  ihey, 
themselves  have  an  equitable  claim,  whenever  a  superfluity  qf  it 
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(exists  in  the  market.    IlxpeiFieoce  shows  that  the  opuiitrfr  svppUeft 

fime  enough  for  the  tables  of  all  those  who  can  afford  to  bu  j  k. 
urel]r  then,  instead  of  asserting^  against  all  expenence  iUMl  ftth 
bability,  that  it  should  not  be  sold  and  purchased  for  their  «sq  ia 
/opposition  to  a  most  absurd'.and  impracticable  law,  which  almost 
f nJForces  the  very  trsiQsfer  it  prohibits  ;-^it  should  nther  bi^  said, 
fSjxiX  a  law  ougl^t  n^t  to  remain  unaltered  so  little  adapted  to  die 
change  that  has  tal^n  pboe  in  society,  and  which  asust  for  ever 
put  in  the  way  of  the  o^Te^d^r  an  almost  irreiist&le  temptatian  to 
commit  the  very  ofienge  of  which  it  enacts  the  pnmdunent* 

If  the  object  of  a  good  and  fair  law  is  to^  prevent  the  comnub^ 
slon  of  an  offence,  it  is  di£cult  to  speak  in  tenns  of  measwid 
indignation  concerning  statutes,  which  at  one  and  the  same  t^ne 
both  promote  and  punish  the  same  crime.  To  be  bodi  vn^ust  and 
ineffectual  is  almost  as  gteat  a  reproach  as  any  law  can  be  stained 
widi,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  foulest  to  wliich  the  present  (Same 
Laws  are  obnoxious  :  for  I  jthink  it  quite  indisputable  that  they  are 
not  only  unjust  as  th^  tempt  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  whidi 
they  severely  punish ;  not  only  ineffectual,  as  they  have  no  tendetkg 
to  prevent  the  commission  qf^the  offence  itself;  not  only  absurd  as 
tending  to  raise  the  jn-ice  of  game  in  the  market  by  die  additions 
made  to  its  cost  on  account  of  risk  and  penalties  ;--J)ut  that  they 
are,  above  all,  grossly  wicked,  as  their  chief  positive  consequence 
is  the  general  destruction  of  the  morals  of  the  rural  population, 
which  like  die  <<  stout  peasantry*'  itself, 

«  When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.'* 
I  trust  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  tp  enlarge  upon  their  destruc- 
tive moral  tendency  further  than  briefly  to  detail  effects  which 
almost  every  country  newspaper  must  have  made  familiar  tp  my 
readers.  Discontent  against  their  superiors  is  one  of  the  firal: 
effects  produced  by  the  Game  Laws  among  the  lower  orders. 
Finding  himself  employed  as  the  agent  to  transfer  the  property  of 
one  rich  man  to  another,  who  is  obnoxious  to  no  punishment  for 
receiving  it,  the  poacher,  when  discovered  and  convicted,  perceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  the  only  victim,  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  •,  an  observation 
which  a  poacher  made  in  my  presence  the  other  day.  This  feel- 
ing is  carefully  fostered  by  his  employers,  who  studiously  repre- 
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lent  game  to  be  evety  man*s  property,  tyrannically  preserved  fblP 
the  bene&t  of  a  few,  and  therefore  that  it  is  at  least  Jair  if  not 
meritorious  to  attack  it ;  whereas*  certainly  iio  man  can  have  the 
slightest  equitable  claim  to  it  except  by  purchase,  who  has  had  no 
chare  in  the  expense,  of  rearing  and  preserving  it.  Frequent 
.lyreaches  of  tSie  peacej  murders,  and  homicides,  are  the  natural 
Result  of  the  continual  contests  ^hich  are  kept  alive  in  a  parislif 
betwefen  dtfiereht  portions  of  its  armed  population.  The  regular 
army,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Gamekeepers  and  their  assistants  are 
assailed  in  their  nightly  bivouac  by  tie  irregular  tirailleurs  of  the 
bands  of  poachers ;  and  the  savage  spirit  and  consequences "  of  a 
warof  posts  are  perpetuated  in  every  village.  All  moral  ideas  of 
right  ahd  wrong  are  confounded ;  all  love  of  the  spirit  of  peace 
•nd  htimanity'  are  banished  from  the  bteasts  of  the  contending; 
parties  i  and  even  the  shedding  of  ^  neighbour's  blood  is  consider- 
ed matter  of  triumph  among  their  s^everal  advocates* — As  the  poet 
•ttites  of  a  proiigxte  alehouse-keeper, 

f*  He  praised  the  poacher,  precipus  child  of  fun, 

Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring  gun."  Crabbe. 

That  this  condition  of  things  should  ultimately  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  for  every  crime  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  their  station  can  tempt  them,  is  not  surprising — nor  that  th^ 
calendar  which  records  the  most  atrocious  enormities  should  be 
filled  with  the  names  of  those>  who,  upon  first  starting  in  the 
Career  of  poaching,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  crimes  which  they  were  afterwards  the  most  forwar^ 
to  commit. 

The  habit  of  nightly  plunder, 

~"  Wheu  steels  the  vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat; 
To  rove  a  prowler,  and  be  deemed  a  cheat," 

by  depriving  the  poor  man  of  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  conduct, 
deprives  him  of  more  than  half  his  motives  to  abstain  from  crime. 
He  acquires  the  feelings,  the  fears,  the  suspicions  of  the  thief:— 
he  considers  himself  as  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  all  the  honest 
part  of  the  cwnmunity,  and  as  justified  by  his  new  system  of 
Opinions  and  associations  to  attack  them  and  tieir  property.  Fail-» 
ing  his  Sttcces$  in  the  wood,  the  field,  and  the  forest,  he  resorts  to 
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to  the  hen-roost  or  the  sheep-fold.  He  becomes  a  felon  confessed 
or  convicted  :  and  with  feelings  and  habits  corrupted  and  perverted 
by  the  process  just  described^  what  principle  of  restraint  can  any 
longer  operate  to  prevent  him  from  the  most  desperate  undertakings 
—from  the  extremes  of  burglary  and  murder  ?  The  whole  proce^  is 
as  simple  and  natural  as  it  is  in  most  cases  inevitable ;  and  the 
proprietor  of  game  may  tremble  to  think  from  what  a  little  cloud, 
apparently  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  all  this  storm  of  vice^ 
misery,  and  corruption,  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  to  their  iJino- 
cent  wives  and  children,  has  evolved. 

Now  I  must  entreat  you  my  friend  to  remember  that  I  am  not 
here  tracing  an  imaginary  scene  of  horrors,— K)r  attempting  to 
deduce  consequences,  without  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  causes  from  which  they  spring.  You  well  know  that  I  am  ^ 
Country  Gentleman,  a  proprietor  of  Game,  and  that  I  have  long 
and  actively  discharged  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  an  extensive 
country  district.  I  must  therefore  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principle,  operations,  and  effects  of  the  laws  whose  enactments  I 
venture  to  call  in  question.  And  if  I  were  open  to  any  prejudices 
concerning  them,  those  relations  in  which  I  stand  towards  society 
would  rather  tend  to  bias  my  mind  in  favor  of,  than  in  opposition 
to  them  ;  fdr,  prima  facie^  they  are  certainly  severe  and  exclusive 
enough  to  promise  ample  protection  to  my  property  and  my 
amusement.  No  !  my  friend,  it  is  not  from  pique,  prejudice,  or  a 
morbid  sensibility,  but  from  a  long  and  impartial  consideration, 
and  I  trust  a  manly  judgment,  corrected  by  practical  experience, 
that  I  venture  to  pronounce  them  unjust^  ineffectual,  and  of  a  moral 
tendency  dreadfully  destructive:  and  that  I  call  upon  you  and 
every  friend  of  good  order  and  morality  to  use  the  utmost  influence 
afforded  by  your  several  stations  in  life  to  procure  the  necessary 
alteration^. 

Before  I  proceed  to  suggest  what  these  alterations  ought  to  .be^ 
I  think  it  necessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  some  per^QOS 
may  be  inclined  to  make  to  the  general  nature  of  my  reasoning 
upon  the  temptations  arising  out  of  the  Game  Laws.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  municipal  law  in  general  is  but  the  pi^Qhi|)i^ 
tion  of  actions  or  privileges,  to  which  men  individually  have  by 
n^tMre  an  equitable  claim,  but  .which,  the  good  of  .society  and.  the 
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interests  of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  render  it  neces- 
sary tp  restrain  within  certain  limits*  For  example,  this  may 
particularly  be  asserted  of  all  revenue  b.ws ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  levy  a  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  add  an  additional  sum  to  the 
price  of  various  Articles  to  which  the  consumer  has  a  natural  and 
fiair  right  upon  payment  only  of  the  reasonable  cost  and  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  revenue  laws  may  therefore  be  said  to 
prohibit  a  man  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  to  which  he  feels  that 
he  has  an  equitable  claim>  unless  he  will  further  contribute  a  sum^ 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  fair  price  of  the  article.  They 
do  therefore  certainly  place  a  temptation  in  his  way  to  evade  the 
payment  of  this  additional  sum,  a  temptation  arising  out  of  the 
very  law  itself,  which  punishes  those  who  ofi^end.  I  may  be  told 
then  i— If  your  argument  on  thb  Game  Law^  be  good  for  any 
thing,  it  applies  equally  to  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  fact  to  all  laws 
curtailing  th^  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  confining  them  with- 
in the  limits  prescribed  by  the  good  of  society,  or  the  general 
necessities  and  convenience  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  be 
as  fair  to  ascribe  the  combats  between  smugglers  and  revenue 
officers,  with  the  murders  arising  therefrom,  the  breach  of  the 
laws  of  quarantine  j  the  destruction  of  small  fish  in  a  public  river, 
and  other  such  offences  against  restrictive  statutes,  to  the  laws  them* 
selves,  and  not  to  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of  individuals,  as  to 
use  the  argument  on  the  Game-laws,  in  which  you  have  indulged. 
For  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  temptation  arising  out  of  the  laws 
themselves,  to  seduce  men  to  the  breach  of  them. 

I  admit  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in  this  objection;  but  I 
think  also  that  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  when  we,  consider  that 
these  laws,  restrictive  as  they  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
are  justifiable,  and  onlyjmtifiable^  to  tlie  extent  in  which  the  good 
of  society,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  really  render  them  »ec^«ary  ; 
and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  necessity  can  be  met  by  no 
other  means.  Of  this  necessity  the  legislature  is  certainly  the 
jndge.  But  where  its  judgment  is  exercised  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  sound  judgment  of  all  reasonable  men  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  the  laws ; — where  it  presumes  a  necessity  and  a 
imode  of  meeting  it,  which  public,  opinion  doies  not  recognise,  and 
where  upon  such  supposed  meccssity  notorious  violations  of  justice^ 
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morality,  peace,  and  good  order  frequently  ensue ;— doubtless  a 
broad  distinction  is  introduced  between  the  two  cases :  nay  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  objection  to  my  argument  is  done  away. 
For  if  tlie  justification  of  prohibitory  laws  is  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  their  usefulness  and  necessity  to  the  state  j  where 
these  cannot  be  fairly  pleaded,  the  laws  cannot  be  justified  :  it  is 
not  too  much  perhaps  to  say  that,  in  fact,  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 
Now  if  a  government  is  to  be  supported,  the  revenue  laws  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  who  evades  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
commits  an  act  as  immoral  and  as  injurious  to  the  state  as  one  who 
steals  from  the  treasury,  and  is  a  rogue  who  runs  away  from  society, 
and  leaves  his  companions  to  defray  his  share  of  the  common 
expenses. 

If  pestilence  be  a  calamity,  the  man  who  breaks  the  laws  of 
quarantine  (though  no  mischief  may  ensue)  is  a  most  serious 
-  offender,  and  sets  an  example  that  may  endanger  the  future  safety 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  public  property  should  be  preserved, 
the  man  who,  by  taking  the  young  fry  from  a  river,  prevents  it 
from  coming  to  maturity  for  the  pubUc  use,  is  an  injurious  ofiender 
^gainst  property.  None  but  laws  of  absolute  prohibition,  enforced 
by  penalties,  would  be  sufficient  in  these  cases  to  prevent  the  evil- 
disposed  and  inconsiderate  from  injuring  society  under  pretence  of 
their  private  convenience  or  advantage.  It  appears  therefore  that 
both  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the  laws  just  alluded  to  are 
necessary  J  and  therefore  justifiable.  But  if  there  is  the  least  fot](nda» 
tion  for  the  detail  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  operation  and 
Effects  of  the  Game  Laws,  it  is  perfectly  clear  tiiat  neither  the 
good  of  society,  nor  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  state,  are  in  the 
smallest  degree  advanced  by  them,  but  quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
not  even  pretended  that  they  have  any  such  object  in  view.  It  is 
in  fact  for  the  mere  supposed  convenience  or  pleasure  of  indivi* 
duals,  that  society  is  extensively  deranged  in  its  most  important 
departments,  and  the  state  damnified  by  the  introduction  of  a  mass 
of  vice  and  immorality,  not  a  little  expensive  in  its  ultimate 
results. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  individuals;  and  game  being  a  species  of 
property,  prohibitory  laws  are  necessary  for  its  protection.    This 
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leads  me  to  the  last  branch  of  the  discussion  with  which  I  presume 
to  trouble  you,  where  I  hope  to  show  that  this  necessity  can  be 
met  by  means  very  different  from  the  present  enactments,  and 
entirely  free  from  their  unjust  and  demoralizing  effects.  Thif 
will  complete  the  circle  of  proofs  I  stand  pledged  to  establish  j 
andl  trust  will  convince  you  of  the  soundness  and  practical  nature 
of  the  whole  argument,  and  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
Game  Laws  and  other  prohibitory  enactments,  as  lo  their  justice, 
expediency,  and  necessity. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  parts  of  this  letter,  that  the' 
demand  for  Game  in  the  market  made  by  such  of  the  higher  ranks' 
of  society  as  can  only  procure  it  by  purchase,  is  the  main  cause, 
both  of  the  ineiBciency  and  of  the  bad  moral  tendency  of  the  Game 
Laws.  The  demand  holds  out  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted,- 
and  in  fact  will  rise  till  the  resistance  be  overcome  5  and  at  the 
same  time  it  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  breach  of  the  laws,  and  tlie 
attendant  consequences,  as  I  have  just  described  them. 

It  should  seem  tlien  that  the  evil  Mrould  at  once  be  stopped,  if 
measures  could  be  taken  to  ensure  a  legitimate  supply  for  this 
demand  in  the  market,  especially  if  such  supply  could  be  brought 
there  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  undersell  the  dishonest  dealer.  I 
have  before  stated  that  the  risk  and  penalties  now  impose  a  much 
higher  price  upon  game  than  the  fair  cost  of  rearing,  preserving, 
and  bringing  it  to  market.  Allow  it  then  to  be  brought  thither  at' 
the  fair  cost,  and  the  poacher  would  be  immediately  undersold. 
Although  the  animals'  alive  are  ferie  natura,  and  therefore  no 
man's  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law,— when  dead  they  strictly 
belong  to  the  possessor.  The  simple  expedient  then  of  legalizing 
the  sale-  of  them  in  open  market  would,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  evil. 

In  favorable  situations,  game  wpuld  be  reared  and  preserved 
for  the  express,  purpose  of  regularly  supplying  the  market  in  fair 
and  open  competition,  which  would  so  reduce  its  price  that  I  see' 
no  reason  why  a  partridge  should  be  dearer  than  a  rabbit,  dr  a 
hare  and  pheasant  than  a  duck  or  goose ;  this  is  about  the  propor- 
tion of  price  which  the  animals  bear  to  each  other  in  France, 
where  game  can  be  legally  sold>  and  is  regularly  brought  to  market, 
and  wheroy  by  the  way,  game  i^  as  plentiful  as  in  any  cultivated  * 
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country  in  Europe.  The  prict  so  reduced  would  never  be-eaough 
to.  compensate  the  risk  and  penalties  of  tlie  unlawful  poacher^ 
who  must  therefore  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  Doubtless  the 
great  poulterers  of  London  and  the  commercial  towns,  who  are 
die  principal  instigators  of  poachingt  would  cease  to  have  any 
temptation  to  continue  so ;  as  they  could  fairly  and  lawfully  pro- 
cure game  for  their  customers  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  reeular 
breeders.  They  would,  as  they  now  do  for  rabbits  and  wild 
fowl,  contract  with  persons  to  rear  and  preserve  them  for  the 
regular  supply  of  their  shops,  which  would  be  a  much,  more 
commodious  and  satisfactory,  and  less  hazardous  way  for  them, 
than  the  irregular  and  dishonest  and  corrupting  methods  now  pur- 
sued. It  is  not  saying  very  much  in  favor  of  human  nature  to 
assert,  that  men  in  respectable  stations  of  society  had  ratherprocure- 
the  same  ends  by  honest  than  dishonest  means.  Thus  would  all 
the.  temptations  to  offend  against  the  Game  Laws  arising  from  the 
change  of  society,  together  with  the  long  chain  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical mischiefs,  at  once  disappear. 

But  then,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufEcient  breed  of  game  for  the 
supply  of  the  market,  in  fair  and  open  competition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  authorize  a  certain  number  of  persons,  likely  to  breed 
game  for  sale,  to  take  and  dispose  of  it  when  reared  at  thrir  expense. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  permitting  by  law, 
occupiers  of  land  to  take  and  kill  game,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  on 
their  own  occupations  only,  unless  (if  tenants)  they  are  specifically 
prohibited  by  agreement  with  their  landlord,  reserving  che  game 
and  the  power  of  taking  it  to  himself  (as  is  now  frequently  done  in 
leases^.  This  permission  should  not,  of  course,  operate  during  the 
current  leases,  unless  by  agreement.  With  this  precaution,  nothing- 
could  be  fairer  than  such  an  enactment  j  for  it  is  certainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  occupier  that  the  game  is  raised  and  maintained :  and 
unless  he  receive  an  equivalent  for  it,  either  by  abatement  of  rent 
upon  agreement,  or  by  permission  to  take  and  dispose  of  it,  he  is 
certainly  an  injured  man.  Whereas  it  is  perfectly  just  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  have  the  option  either  to  increase  his  rent 
by  leaving  the  disposal  of  his  game  to  his  tenant,  or  vice  versa*. 
Game  would  be  held  to  be  (as  in  fact  it  is)  an  outgoing  from  the 
land,  like  tithe  and.other  burdens^  and  t^ierefore  to  be  considered* 
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iii^4  to^Ai ;  aHd  land  ^ovXA  either  be  let  gamefrecy  or  a  Special' 
reservation  bf  it  made  by  agreement. 

iSfdfeovet,  'Since  the  breed  of  game  must  always  depend  upon 
thfef- occupier  of  the  hnd,'  who  may,'  and  frequently  does,  destroy 
evcfty  head  of  Jt,  or  prevent  its  coming  to  maturity,  unless  it  is 
ct^sldered  in  his  rent  \  the  licence  for  which  I  am  now  contend- 
ittg,  by  affording  an  induceihent  to  preserve  the  breed  in  parti- 
cular spots,  would  evidently  have  a  considerable  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  stock  of  gam6  iii  other  parts,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
There  would  be  introduced  a  general  system  of  protection  de- 
pending upon  individual  interest,  instead  of  a  general  system  of 
destruction.  I  have,  therefore,  very  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
vision here  recommended  would,  upon  the  whole,  add  facilities 
to  'SbR  amusements  of  the  sportsman,  rather  than  subtract  from 
them.  A  sportsman  without  land  might  also  hire  from  the  oc-^ 
cupier  tA  a  large  tract  of  land  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  it^ 
whieh  would  answer  to  the  latter  as  well  as  sending  his  game  to 
the  market.  In  shorty  he  might  in  various  ways  get  a  fair  return, 
to  Which  he  is  well  entitled  for  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred 
in  rearing  and  preserving  that  particular  species  of  stock  upon  his 
land. 

You  recdllect  the  observations  in  an  early  part  of  this  Letter, 
upon  the  unfair  restraint  under  which  occupiers  of  land  and 
monted  men  laboured,  in  partaking  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
although  they  had  either  incurred,  or  were  willing  to  pay,  a  fair 
consideration  for  the  privilege.  The  provision  here  recommended 
would  also  do  away  this  inconvenience.  For  the  pleasures  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  game  being  conveyed,  together  with 
every  other  rural  amusement  and  enjoyment,  with  the  possession 
of  the  land  itself,  a  monied  man,  by  hiring  a  tract  of  it,  could  at 
any  time '  become  possessed  of  the  privilege  of  sporting  on  his 
ow*n  occupation,  without  having  recourse  to  the  disreputable  prac- 
tices to  which  he  is  now  reduced.  And  surely  it  is  perfectly  fair, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  that  this  should  be  within  his  reach. 
Referring  again  to  France,  where  a  system  very  similar  to  this  is 
adopted,  I  myself  can  vouch,  from  ocular  demonstration,  that> 
althdngh  all  the  respectable  part  of  society  has  the  privilege  of 
5p(^Sng,  game  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  amply' supplied  both 
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m:tb«ir  awn  tables,  and  to  the  narkftte  of  tllrtlic  t«wM4tf  (Imi 

JU  18^  however,  necessarjr  to  remark  thatfMie  being,  thue  «i»wmI 
9fML4)refierveid  at  a  considerable  expense^  o^  «»  ariide  rfmtnhm 
disep  ample  protection  for  it  ^ould  be  graiite4  \>j  &^  legiM^fev^ 
I  itok  that  the  present  GameLawe^  by,  their  proteotive  ^oaet* 
nooot^  would  be.  nearly  sufficient  4br  the  purpose.  The  .privUego^ 
once^  granted  to  the  occupier  or  owoer,  to  taioe  g^me  fdr-e^lo* 
on  kjii  emu  tenure,  there  would  certakily.  be  no  hardslup  id  re^ 
sUduning  persons^  who  have  no  title  whatever,  either  on  the  9cot^' 
of,  expense  incurred^  or  on-  any  odier  plea^  frooB  iavadiog  ^' 
ptOfiexXy^of  others  without  their  permission^  It  is^  abettiK^le^lf 
8pftiirioe»  just  as  reasonable  that  a  peasant^  or  a  etoaager,  thoiU^l' 
h^  permitted  to  break  down  my  farm-ysurd  gatea^  ead  carry  alray* 
ipy  turkeys,  as  that  he  should  have  license  to  iFead  down  oaf  ^ 
hcadgesy.to  trespass  over  my  fields,  and  carry  off  the  game  from 
my  woods, 

.Itls, moreover,  a  mere  piece  of  feudal  tyranny,aBid  q^iite  at  Variance 
with  the  modern  spirit  of  the  English  law,  thlt  any  distinction 
sjiould  be  made  between  individuals  of  diier«it  dasees  with 
respect  to  their  power  of  injuring  the  property  of  others,  of  of 
apfuropriating  to  themselves,  without  purchase  or  permiewon, 
objects  of  profit,  to  the  production  of  which  they  have  in  ao  wise 
contributed, 

I  propose  then  the  repeal  of  the  present  Game  Laws ;  and,  ia 
lieu  of  them,  enactments  to  the  following  effect  :— 

1.  That  Game  be  considered  the  property  of  the  owner  of  tho- 
soil,  and  may  be  legally  exposed  to  sale. 

2.  That  proprietors  be  reasonably  protected  against  the  invaaiOQ 
of  this  as  of  all  other  property. 

S.  That  such  prcprietorsj  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  may 
delegate  their  right,  be  qualified  to  take  and  lull  game  on  land 
which  they  may  lawfully  enter  for  that  purpose. 

I  trust  they  will  be  candidly  and  impartially  considered.  I 
have,  undoubtedly^  exhibited  a  moral  evil  of  great  magniuuk| 
wUch  every  good  man  must  wish  to  see  remedied  \  and  of  whioh 
the  ^legislature  of  a  free  and  enlightened  country  ought  to  be 
deqply.aekwied.    I  have  takiQ  s(Htte  pains  to  sbow  that  the  pio» 
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jmei^wmim  vfmM  go  6ir  to  exti^nuftte  at  ImM,  if  not  < 
Id  »move  the  conifrfaiot.  If  th^  aurgumeot  be  at  all  supported  \ff 
f«»r.fe9aciiitng9  »U  I  prDM«nc  to  adi  is,  that  it  «kaU  be  met  in  4^ 
.sMi^  naamier,  and  tM  the  jtM  conchtaion^  whatever  it  be,  Bfttf 
,be  hpfi^stly  acted  upon*     , 

.  I  think  that  jthe  plan  I  have  ti^K^fd.  out  it  a  eonsideraUe  wtituh 
;atip}i  of  the  severity  of  the  present  lavs^  while  at  tbe  samettei 
it  promisea  to  pre^note  a  great  increase  in  the  breed  of  gfUSM^ 
provides  Hmeh  more  e^tainly  for  .its  pt^eservation^  by  ms^ing  it 
.the  ifkterest*of:  the  occitpier  in  general  to  protect  it ;  and,  without 
•  cuil^Hing  the  amusements  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  sfosts^ 
men  M.  present  pnvilegedf  extends  tbem  to  a  wide  circle  of  othcn> 
;whQj  in  the  present  state  of  society  (it  would  be  mere  attafihnitwt 
to  oJd  31^  obsolete  prejudice  to  deny  it)  are  eifiially  entitled  hf 
their  station  and  property  to  enjoy  them* 

I  state  these  facts,  because  I  should  be  upwiUisig  to  hanf^  it 
supposed  that,  in  my  zeal  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  evils  arisaig 
from  the  Game  Laws,  I  have  overlooked  the  fair  rights  and 
interests  of  the  parties  principally  concerned  in  the  protection 
they  are  presumed  to  afford.  My  object  has  been  precisely  the 
reverse  •,  namely,  to  extend  and  consolidate  that  protection  upon 
sure  and  reasonable  grounds.  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that 
my  brethren,  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  would  for  a 
moment  hesitate  at  making  any  sacrifice  with  respect  to  their 
tastes  and  amusements,  which  might  be  found  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  promote  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  their  country** 
men.  But  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
affording  every  practicable  inducement  to  independent  country 
gentlemen  to  reside  upon  their  properties ; — I  am  so  fully  coiw 
vinced  that  the  functions  which  they  there  perform  constitute  the 
main  strength  of  this  United  Kingdom,  and  materially  conduce 
to  its  comparative  superiority  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  — 
that  I  should  hold  it  to  be  a  point  of  extreme  bad  policy  to  re- 
commend any  thing  that  could  reasonably  afford  them  grounds  of 
disgust.  Seeing,  however,  that  no  such  consequence  can  fairly 
result  from  the  propositions  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  and 
that  their  moral  consequences  would  be  unspeakably  beneficisd^ 
I  call  upon  the  country  gentlemen,  as  the  natural  guardiaos  of 

NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.      •  Z 
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^iMIm  ttf  Itoit  foMpr  lAc^hbonM,  us  tarn  ef  OMtouir  nd 
yh&tffiteopy  1^1  ^cat  apeti  you,  ind  er^  fftend  «f  gMd  «i«tar 
^flld  {«oli^d  Mo«^ls^-^I  6all^{XAi  the  ^deigy,  the  yeoin»ify,  ite 
Hdt^  rttite  of  ttociccys--^«|iii»i^,  iki  dMt,  tirho  hare  rec«h«d 
such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to  distinguish  ri^t  frotti 
^fmMg  in  ^e  ^i%1$oii  of  tew^  Xtp&n  ^socitfty,  to  unite  in  peti- 
HDttifig  the  teghlatttW  lor^4lt«Hfioiii6f  «he  i5M»&  lAy^  H/bm 
'CO  )«ntt^r  Ih^fti  eoniktHit  xrifh  ilie  j^aftiB,  worafity,  «tid  go«d 
i6rtf ifr  ^f  thdr  Htfi^ifRMAoofc.  Of  e&m^  I  ^fii  not  Vttn  «iioi^ 
)t6  «^liCnio«i  sdl  thes^  pastil  to  i^meiNridi  Aeiin  my  iq^ficl^^ 
-^immeirihitioiis.  "But  if  I  hmt  %hotm  'duit  alteftfdofis  can  ^ 
tKiA^  \rMioiit  >d(ring  li^Mtic^  to  tfny  party  concerned,  yet  Heety 
HO  «tetn  ^the  tofVelit  of  ^efe  \^d  cWtniptiOn  "which  now  o^evflM^ 
^s^ery  countf^  vdkge  in  Afe  4aAd,  from  l3us  fel%ile  sottrce,  I  <siir% 
may,  vrithout  presumptlofi,  sttmmoh  ^^m  to  ulilt^  in  laking  llib 
'*$i:Aje<^  idto  imntif^diftte  conMdeta«io)i. 

I  am  fever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 
A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 

•AND 

'^n.  1, 1«16.  PROFRItTOR  OF  GAME. 
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tAA^ufT  M^  tfli^  hf^  ^^  I  iwyi»«Md  ito  JfQVL  A  Jitter,  qi 

ji^s  it  ^ni^t^^  Qjf  tte  ik|i})i8tiic€>  ithemixdicy,  and  the  moial 
i^fU^of  the  Qa^fi  l^ws^  *9Si^Y  n^w  ^st^i^d  on  the  Statulie  Bpsfc. 
Jt ' ^e  J  gp^at  r-QAS^n rto  jbettil»ni;|ttl  :lj^  ifee.  argument  held  in  that 
Jett^  ^s  hetn  jsi^Q^ets^ful  ia  i^onvinoiQg  .inany  of  the  thinking 
fiQfft  ^f  the  DQo^mMa^tf,  d^at  vi  i^he  ^^ual  state  of  society,  those 
Jwrs-iftse  neither  q^t^t^d  .effectually  to  protect  game,  nor  '^ 
^]%¥ey  /tj^e  .eiriJQ^ents  atisiqg  from  it  to  those  who  are  fiuriy 
4mtitled  to  ih^ms  except  ^through  the  prevsdence  of  habits  highly 
JAJui^OiMS  to  the  nipisal  ^and  ppUtical  welfare  of  the  labouring 
^iiss^s  of  ^Qciety.  In  shoart,  that  jsracticaJly  and  substantially 
tbey^go  the  ,leogth.of  saying  that  an  extensive  trcuffiCi  vohich  no 
40fperity  i&f  enafitmefU  ofim  ^iiolhhj  and  which  the  fair  and  legal 
o^v'ner  pf  the  artick  sold  wpuld  be  ready  to  supply,  if  permitted^ 
^hall  exclusively  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  nightly 
linarander,  his  agents  and  employers,  instead  of  the  honest  dealer; 
fvfric^  is  tantamowit  to  a  dir^t  encouragement,  by  law,  of  chier- 
igg, and.  profligacy. 

Although  n^uch  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject^ 
h^th  in  .and  •out  of  P^arlUiment, .  not  one  of  these  positioiiis  ha« 
bee^^suc.cessf!^ly  rebutted.  T:he  evil  has  been  universally  .ad<mt» 
ted,  and  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upon  ^e 
choice  of  the  remedy.    Havmg  in  my  foriixer  letter  ftilly  expose 
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lihk  CMiftes  of  the  evil^  the  principles  upon  which  ^y  rest,  and 
the  lamentable  effects  which  they  produce;  I  shall  not  here 
indulge  in  any  repetition,  but  am  satisfied  with  referring  to  th^ 
argumeift  as  it  there  stands,  unrefuted  and  admitted. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  almost  the  last  tattered  remnant 
of  feudal  privilege  would  be  permitted  to  disappear  without  a 
struggle.  The  moral  equality  of  man,  the  injustice  of  resting 
ffie  privileges  and  amusements  of  ,the  higher  classes  upon  the 
corruption  of  the  lower,  the  turpitude  of  authorising  one  class  of 
men  with  impunity  to  tempt  another  class  of  them  to  the  com- 
n^sion  of  an  act  which  renders  them  immediately  obnoxious  to 
&t  severity  of  the  law,  formed  no  part  of  the  considerations 
upon  which  the  feudal  system  was  founded.  It  should  not  there* 
lb¥e  excite  our  astonishment,  that  persons,  whose  habits  and  tem- 
jpi^s  partake  of  the  rtKleness  of  the  baronial  sera,  should  not  feel 
gfeatly  shocked,  if,  in  these  later  times,  the  rieh  man's  sport 
ihoudd  generate  the  poor  man^s  crime )  or  that  -  the  first  may 
^&ByhMy  game  of  the  last,  and  indict 'him  at  Umthe  next  hour 
ibr  die  transaction.  If  it  were  not  that  such  a  train  of  thought 
:4ild  habit  necessarily  blinds  the  eye  and  obscures  the  judgment, 
Sf'WOtdd  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  that  men 
"iM^unted  to  be  of  sane  mind,  should  believe,  that  in  these  en- 
^^glfte!led  times,  such  a  system  can  be  supported  by  severity  of 
^Metm^nf;  or  that,  so  believitig>  they  should  have  the  heart  to 
tefcur  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  little  to  be  expected 
^hftt)  vM^y  as  a  delicate  sense  of  their  moral  responsibility  has 
been  difFu5e4  among  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  «  case 
ffr  whitsh  it  is  so  intimately  involved  should  have  beai  'Clearly 
i^jftle  out  without  exciring  the  zeal  and  stimulating  the  integrity 
ttf  many  wovthy  men  into  active  exertion.  We  have  reason  to 
beihcmkful,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
te' die  discussion \are  of  this  description*,'  and  I  trust  that  my 
tiiUe  may  not  be  misemployed  in  endeavouring  to  detail,  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  to 
Mfte  pveeisely  how  the  question  stands  at  the  present  moiaient, 
^heU'  it  is  again  coming  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

*  See,  iesides  the  House  of  Commons  Ueport,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Literal^  Pamoroma^  the  British  Critic,  and  the  Britidh  Eeview,     ' ' 
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In  the  couTie  of  the  last  session  a  respectable  County  m^mberiV 
impressed  with  the  glaring  enormitieS)  in  ma&f  cases  amounting 
to  murder  and  homicide^  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Game 
Laws  during  the  preceding  winter }  and  findings  from  cpave]^. 
satipn  and  inquiry  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance^  that  a 
great  majority  of  independent  men,  bott^,  in  and  o|it  of  Fariift^; 
ment,  coincided  with  him  in  opinion^  moved  for  a  Committ«9 
'<  to  take  into  consideration  the  Laws  relating  to  Game^  and  to 
report  their  observations  and  opinion  thereupoii/^ 

The  evil  complained  of  was  of  so  crying  and  undeniable  a 
nature,  that  not  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  against  the  pifiK 
posed  inquiry.  But  the  honorable  and  independent  member  for 
the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  is  reported  to  have  taken  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  expressing  his  strong  dissent  from  the  principles  aa4 
statements  contained  in  my  Letter,  together  with  his  conviot|ei|' 
<tf  the  necessity  of  further  lawa  for  the  purpose  of  distingui^MUg. 
holiest  men  from  ri^gues :  and,  as  I  am  informed^  indulged  .in 
some  contemptuous .  expressions  concerning  my -poor  produ<^iQ(^ 
for  which  I  heartily  forgive  him.  He  followed  up  these  opipi^gf 
by  a  statement  of  his  own  plan  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  w^j^ 
was  nothing  less  than  an  increased  severity  of  enactment  ufoffi 
the  old  principles  i  and  you  will  perceive  in  the  course  of  ibjigt 
Letter,  both  the  mode  in  which  this  plan  was  carried  inta  ex^r 
cution,  and  the  very  natural  consequences  which  hate  resulted 
trom  it.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the  plan  consbted  <rf  a 
bill  proposing  to  render  suspected  poachers  liable  to  transportation 
for  tie  Jlrst  t^ff^nce,  xoitioia  tke  interverUion  q^ 

Now  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  gentlemen  who  view 
the  subject  in  this  light  should,  in  the.  plenitude  of  their  Ifg^- 
larive  wisdom  and  power,  think  fit  to  revive  against  the  poacher  the 
obsolete  laws  of  Philip  and  Mary  against  the  gypsies,  viz.  thut 
they  be  held  guilty  of  felony  mihout  benefit  of  dergy^ — the 
ofience  of  poaching  would  be  established  for  ever  upon  an  im« 
moveable  basis;  the  aflrays  between  gamekeepers  and  poaehecf 
'would  be  infinitely  more  bloody  and  numerous,  the  coHvictioHi 
of  p<»chers  infinitely  less;  frequent,  and  die  nuisance  as  finnly 
rooted  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  injudicious  severities 

'  Colonel  Thomas  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Brecon. 
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tMife^lt'  ev^ti  of  the  ]iM)dltal  kHWastfOf  da>erif|r  addpfM  bf 
Wkt  diSMf  eitot  cdUM  b«  i«»s(Mttb^  att«ki>Si(^,  so  Ibi^  4f 

First,  there  are,  atf  B  htff ift  jUde  dB#tfi¥tM,  ^tMlHfal  ^efdfbiis^  tH^ 
lAaf  tggaikf  h^  pfm  d#  dveil'  im^ftuitifiei  fte^MdCir,  aticf  i^ 

flWiiiMt^/  aM  p««lr«(  dn«  katf  of  dl«  pRMMlIf  inciitfMd.    111«M 

rd^kef  ^ — i'dk^'^  ^MsSitj  b<MdM  tlfl^'  fjBslcll^Sy  €n  iht  fcfHlttWifif 
.tf^^em^k6ti^«f fl^  flslMidAgdt^f  siaig^'-ddaeh  p«fter«i  air^  Ailfte  fotittl!^ 
af  t^  dpttl«m  f^riiiBim  i«r  tB«  nft^ftb^^lb,  of  Ae  gr«M^  f6ln))r 
Md  tk€  tMaf  of  £itglsM«[l ;  nl^  presttilfi^  t^  kff,  8«ll,  liMt»r, 
fCMff  sitfd  dd^Mr  uie  ii^M^J^HHIs  *•  Mi^^tf^  pliiHisMf^y  ^ai^^ag<9if^ 
Aloof,  he^  ^sMeV  Of  g¥6tM#'  &I  ih6  CWsAttf,  tattthff  t&  Ae 
l^m  Of  die  it&tMeS  iHK  Ait  OdIsV  nfiidtf  ItM^  ptovMed.  No^  F  attt 
flf  firdflf  ]pif<MMim{g  to  aiMtrtf  tMtf  ikfttii  or  fflte^  mdHrdods  ^M 
mt  rOgueif  I  but  t  siUill  06'^6^1y  aflfbrd  tluim  ill  thf«^  £4ttlef  tRat 
O^if^rflimt^  of  ftsMflj^  ^Haf  Ih^  dM  in  IneMr  Mreflet^  Whidi 
•ffl^  dM  Mt  ^oy  btf§fV  Hkt'  C6xAlftim6  Ott  th«  €bitie  IidN^. 
W)l  AmK  tteH  lf«  biffef  Alif  fO  fMrill  i(  ebfHM  jiMgtaenf  ttpOtt 
fWd  ^^tt  i^Tit^i  tdrtt^tiiitg  ^  mkM  Mfftkni^  of  flMi^"#}m 
refuse  to  sffjfiHf^  tfil^if  Mftofti  Of  tfcdHtttAtf  Vf  tlw  ft^  Of  (iM 
SCftltil^v  Op^W  OtHtid  ;■'  Se06riwy^  cMMrtfbs^  me  pfobilDnH^  of 
liMrdfrlf  e^^cteati!^  A«  {MjuHlcefr^  IttlAt^/ Otfst^Ms,  aMtiM^^of 
w  iil!f^6  il  ^dHSbH^  of  Ad  ifMi^iMify  )  aiid  d^ic^kVfiilj^  tlMf'  pdatf 
HI  mrififig  tb6  ftlteftfj^t  bf  sitelttyi  yAtth  Hd  \f htdi  Hf  t^ftttf  «^ 
mily  b^  IKtteh  Aotl^  aSMsMsy  deMl^oyed  vf  itjft  HtfoiHMc  OOmpMS* 
ptHe,  W^  ^btif  b«  ttbtey  ift  MMt,  fifi  totfi^  d^gteo)  f»  jud^  IfOtr 
ftf4}»er  fratei^ofidCliM  «f  a  pOMMf  or  v#o  (should  tffiy  bMiA  of 
%m?K!y  if^iOt^  ha  WiSm^  to*  fa^  Midi  ^  stim^<!6)  e^  #0i8OMi9y 
.  lt>««t)e(<ted  fO  (illl^k  Aef  phitk^i  dO  IM]^  M  Ao  dUflpIf  Of  ludk 
i«  ^DOrAcm^telMtld  fbt  g§m^i  fiWl  ^  Ittg«  A  pm  of  fti^OMW 
munity,  is  sapi^ntlj  confined  by  law  to  Ae  exclusive  operations 
of  poaching.    But  to  return — 
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meiiii^»iia4  wo^  of  co^rj^e  uicjiiil^^  in  <^  lift^i^ndi  CoIqiv)!  "Wop^^^Mr 
^{KMnted  ch^wmp*  ll  way  ^weU  l)e  opoceiy^  a(tef  wb^  ^M 
hMA  said,  th»t  cpRSii4«lP%lil^  difi«ie»Qe  of  opiMOfi  «fiufi|  %|  fiii^t;  baw^ 
gr«TaUe4  Qoncjimbig  the  pr^cik^^ai^  tbe  pri»Qipjlie%  q£  tb^  )ftMr«: 
G0inplsiiiie4  qU     Ti»t  t\^  evMf^c^  of  tl^  nMgis^at^  pplicftf. 

pMe«iv«d  to  bf:i«4iV€miij|^liiK  To^  ipfor^t  the  juf^^n^of  tlM* 
Cw3aEMit«e  cHmconung  ^  i«sil^i»pe  q$  the  veqtiiiite  alt»i9ta9t|0|  a 
gittAt  ms^  of  mUrns^^  ^  opimop  w^  pr^p^^-  Poulifrnw^ 
^vm»4i«QpQi9»  8im»€riotiNiclaiii«  qC  n^gf  conpb  oftotl*  ao4  Qtkm 
pm^^H  wore  induced ip  atteod  dailjrai tbe d^r  «^ the.cowHatlii^ 
190«^  in  ofd»r  t»  by  open  vithwt  veienre  the  mocte  in  wbic^^tt^ 
WMP]^  of  gwie  w«9  f  c^  pioQuaodi  «»xi  Wongbt  ta  miMrkfiti.  9U9i4 
ull^maiely  dSiapo$«i  of  iq  the  conwiM^r'^-^ttber  vUii  tbe  1|MS 
¥«g4  of  tb^  ^fi^ffiatpait^pf  |h«t  t?9»Metiaii  upoi^  tb^if  «9¥«if| 
fettinga  aM  kMmM.  Sq«  scnoe  iomqiis  ^hkh  I  hvi»  o^v^f  bftn 
iUeio  £Mliom,  ao4  wlu^b  it  wHild  be  pr«$iijm{^voMs  toprejsi^ 
10  dmn^  no  part,  of  thi»  «vida«icft  waa  ever  fmmkt$A  to,  be  givoib 
withe porioriii i» quetttan bulthci labour ef  tbdit  altandaoef^Jv 
tbm  pabia«  Sul  aa  I  oannob  h^  coiiaidmiig  tbif  eisidMe^  M 
bii^y  ifiittvanfc  to  Ae  diwMaiQa  in  whick  I  am  oov  engaged  910A 
aa  I  had  U|e  onrntuiiity  of  loaming  kom  many  of  the  indlivij^uii 
tliemMdvaa  tbe  Mibilanca  of  what  tbey  butnjkd  to  d^ppse^  I  to^ 
it  aanMiur  g£  cooicience  to  ky^it  bfifore  tbe^  public* 

A»ip  Brnk^al  Aa  oficft-ke^as  of  tbe  public  eaafihM(livi.ivt 
ataga  ia  tbi^pioceH  after  ^  poadiec  bimt^>  of .  whon  1 4iiil 
oMiigb  10  my  tet  lettor)  t  a  mnai  veqieetahk  mombsr  of  4iyi| 
Anieniity  flBte4^  that  it  Mfould  be  ^oitb  bi«  while  to  mab^atauM 
aiqfssaci^ai  diat  a  kg^  supply  of  gaafia  abwbl  be  afibrite4lottbg 
piirehaaeM  by  atgubtf  co^ignaiMUs  fimn  ibe  fair  wmwru  t^^ 
aoctnting  to  the  proiMit  ayatmn>  ha  caiiuot  beep  a  poctai  ili«at 
mouths  btiorQ  be  becomta  comipted  by  ioiarfioiiiie  trilh  Aa 
gnardi  of  tbe  wi^  eoadiei».Mdboae  agent  be  neoeMavtly  k%  |hi 
4iapQiaL  of  A^  H^il  whuA  thejr  imit  pMfqhaflrd  of  tbft  qfluMif 
poachers.  That  the  man  himself,  by  an  habitual  feeliqg  |ha^  lif 
ia  tiaa«pBasii«  the  Java  aaAe«pQai«fbi|Daaif  ta  a  ponlljb^  i^ob 
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snaqnfeiaS'tfae'dustoms  and  thi^  fdetings  of  t,  ^tbief^  k  iMhued  wkii 
^Murts  of  lying  and  concealment,  and  loses  all  the  qualities  of  a' 
tfli0t«Jworthy  servant.  That  if  a  succession  of  moon-light  mgbcs 
hiittgs  a  glut  of  poached  game  into  the  maarhec,  a  pan  of  it  neces* 
sanilf  nmains  in  tliese  agents'  hands  until  it  becoofies  stale  alitt: 
uateafkefeable  9  the  regular  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they' 
reitS9?e  the  tickets  from  the  fr^sh  game*  which**  arrives  bf  the* 
cMdbes  to  be* delivered'to  gentlemen  in  town^  and,  fisting  themto 
dMdrtcfwn  worthless  article,  dispose  of  the  former*  to  their  custotn*^; 
ers^afiHd  eonvey  <he  latter  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  former-ave 
dMcted.  By  this  fraud  the  Credit  of  the  coiicfa  o£ke  k  destroyed^: 
and^the- owners  subjected  to  remonstrances  of  the^most  unpleasant* 
dwcriptkfti.  The  owner  of « a  great  ofice  ki  — ^--^  Informed*  mol 
thifc,  itotl(^fdlSta«diifg  the  mmest  i^igikance,  and  the  freqiftent 
ptiiiishitientf>aiid'di«tbavge  of  his  port^s,  he  had  sevlfr  b^n  abir 
effMSualiy  to  >r^t«ss'the*practU9e»'«  Suppose,  Sir/'  said  I,4^dle8e 
pDArcer^  Wevetd  h0trtmqMiedJartheJlr$t  frgmee^  upon  comrktion 
biffete  O"  pDUce  magistrate  tsMou^  ike  iroubleseme  in^srveMum^a 
Jki^'^A)  you  think  it  would  check  the  practice  ?''*->«  About*  09^ 
mush,  Sir,?'  be  ati9#«red,  <*as  it  would  check  the  cvrrent^of  )the 
Thames  under  London  Bridge*  The  temptation  is  so  great  ftom 
tkie^minense  number  of  recewexs^  fromitbeieatent  of  the  demand; 
and 'die  consequent  faciKty  of' disposing  of  theasticle^forveady 
mcbMdy,  l9iat  agents  among  the  distressed-  persons  in  ^Feot  towns 
cart'' never 'be  wanting  while  a  temptationtso  exacdy-  adapted  to 
their  wants  and  habits,  continues  to  exist*  Tou,  'Sir,  as  a  magH 
sftfQte,  must  know  die  nature  jof  a  poor  >man  once  corrupted  by  die 
fiiRdlity  of  dishonest  gain^  and  may  judge  if  etrta  the^distaat  prt» 
p^ft  of  *  the  gattows  would  make  him  abstain  from  a  conetoi>s6 
luetative,  and  so  easily  eartiedoni  ^  No,  Sir^  diere  ie>bttt  one^^way« 
of  cheahing  ir  y  viz.  by  opening  to  die  ivceiyers  a>  legitinaute  supi 
ply) 2  and'  thereby  taking  from  them  the  iad«ieemeiit>  to  corrtipi 
dieii  poor  fellows,  and  to  injure  o«r  honest  calling.  Gendemen. 
wtU  find  this  out  by  and  by."— *<^  They  probably  will«  Mr.  —^ —  ; 
but  in  the^mean'time  I  should  not  he  surprised  if  some  of  yoipr 
plSVt^s  were  fifst  sent  on  a  voyage  to  fiotany  Bay,  by  way  ottexi^ 
pevunent.'''  • 
Next  came  t)m'  poor  poulterer^  ftmcbys  to  the  last  degree  ta  be 
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reoKMred-fpttn  usder  Hie  hanrowi  and  tabe^fisUcd^'to  svtisCf  ibfir^ 
cttstomera  without  transgveariag  the  law.  ^'nSuppose,  Sir^'^  9aiAu 
one^of  thetpy  (^arttatute>hould;prohtbit  die  bakers  in  towmK^not. 
nukiog  and  selling  j»affins  and  crumpets,  aUhough  flonr^is  di^apc 
and  ovens  in  pfefity,  and  sboukl  confine  the  luxury  to  the'Comyflf*' 
squifes,  or  to  those  (o  whom  they  might  convey  diem  BS-prdbtnlibr. 
Stt]>p<i8e>  as.  a  natmr^l  consequence^  that  all  the  independent  btedc** 
faetefs  in  London  should  perttniK:iou^ly  insist  on  feeing.  muifBnt; 
and  csmmpets  on  their  table  in  spite.of  so  unreasomUo/a  pvohtbift 
tk)a-^»do  you  jiliink  the  bakers  would  not  bake  itheui^  or ^tf  iALkrdc*< 
dmed,  that  B.  C^  and  D.  would  not  be  forwsad  ^*  profit  fcf  ^Uir 
^tioeiicie*  Do  you  believe,  that  dbeie  would  be  .one  muffiHithfit 
Itet  baked  ^London  ?'*-—«  I  am  sorry,  Mr*  v.-  .■■  >■  to  liear'yoiil 
talferin  that  iStrain*  Don't  ^yoouj^roeivethat,  aceording' .to  thcl 
mArtdity^Ae  Hattdef  A^woukl  be  an^encs^.Mm,  andiB*  Ci^aiub 
'Di'vagues  i  and  that  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice'  to  iidinguuk  rogM' 
from  Jkmeid  mm  .^"-*^f«^I  don't  know,  Sir»  what  you  mean  by^  jjbousv 
rognca  and  your  morality  ;  but  this  I  know,  (hat  |he  tavem»Ibeef«ter 
wholcome  to  me  fear  their  dozen  dishes  of  game^  and;tbe  genlle^ 
men  iwho  want  their  ten  or  twdve  brace  of  pheasants  for  /i  .baUfv 
supper,  ortheir  hare. and  partri^esiorthe  second  course,  aaeriUPt' 
very  pa^nt  when  I  make  any  diflipultiea  of  diat  sort«  JJ^hfifWfi 
<J[i);doea.not  is'^ oify^Mn  •»—*?-»  I  must  have  them ;  my  ciiatemet^f 
mf  maitr&4'hoteU  my.cooky  tell  me  they  cannot  possibly  do.wj(|bT' 
OHt^em.  I  haira  no  manor ;  I  cannotbuy  them  in  the  manketvi' 
and  -dieieforei  Mn  -«— -,  if  you  catmot  accommodate  me^  I.knowi 
that  Mr.  --^r^ —  in  the  nextatreet  always  rkeepft  an  ample  wippl^i, 
aflnli  am  i^id  I  must  ttanafer  my  custom  to  htm-'  ^'-r-*<  Toibft) 

sorey  Mr.. ,  this  is  a^Uttle  kird  t^n  ]^u ^  hufi^supj^e  th^^ 

yeoMuid.thefeBtof  the-poukerera  were  tall  transported;  to  fiottfifrr; 
Bay  ios  i^Jirst  affinma  you  committed  in  the  waf  ^f  seUingtfg^fHeili 
dmi't  yottctfaink  ti:  would  check  the  practice  ?"-^<'  In^uih,  .Sir,  J 
shoiM  rbe. sorryato  .quit my  wile  aodfamily  upofi^such  aiFoyag^ti . 
and  should  think  it  rather  hard  to  be  rediKed  to  the  sdiernatiiv^  ql,. 
lonng  my  cusaom  or  of  ^suffering  sucb^a^catastnephe*    But  as.  f^.. 
checking  the  practice,  so  long  as  the  London  Tavecsb  the  Qrp^im 
and  Anchor,  the  Freemasons',  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  tha 
worslupful  the  Justices,  Uie  Counsel  learned  in  the.  laiFf  f^^.Ch^ 
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opaSBfit  metchank$f  must  iwoe  game  m  dimr  second  conneS)  and 

^mA and  the  Marquis  of ,  who^e  esteites  are  in  Ireland^ 

waat  hmm  pheasancs  at  amf.  price  at  their  ball-suppers,'  I  Tertty 
htttsTv  that  if  I  and  half  the  poukersi s  in  town  were  transported 
t9*wamrJOWy  the  oAev  half  would  forfehnrith  step  into  our  shops, 
aaik  add  the  whole  o£  our  game  trade  to  thek  owik^' 

Not  wishing  to  press  Mr*.  -^ — ^  mooe  closely,  as  he  really  seev^sd 

t»  leure  9  tender  cx>nsdenoey  I  turned  to  Mr. ^  the  keeper  of 

ttegieat  tasem:  in  — —street,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel, 
some  shame  at  cornicing  the  poor  pookerere  at  so  UBConseioa-* 
afclb  a>rateu.  <<  Why,  a»  to  that.  Sir,"  he  aaswered,  <«  Til  telt  you 
eaacdy  how  it  is.  The  Aklenne%  the  Directors,  ^e  Squires,  tho 
Iioeds,  and  the  Justice^  come  to  me^  and  order  the  best  dinnar  t 
CM  procure  Car  twooty  people  at  so  much  a  head ;  of  course*  mea 
ofi  their  slatioa  and  ciMiseq[Ufnce  paythe  best  price,  and  expect  di# 
beet  fare.  They  say,.  <  we  iMWt  hum  every  thing  handooae  ^ 
2Bukp  remember,,  pkttty  of  game  in  the  second  course  !'  Tou  mvf 
wdl  conodv<e.  Sir,  t^  these  acute  peisomiges.  are  not  at  sncii » 
moment  exceedingly  alive  to  tbenicedisrinctionscf  Gamo  L»w 
monlity  between  rijgms  and  honett  mm*  And  if  I  were,  to  maho 
a  parade,  of  honesty  m  this  parttcubr,  I  believe  you.  need  no^  hm 
tfiUL  what  resource  my  distinguished  customess  would  iy  tp^  so 
loi^  aa  ngfti0f  were  to  be  Ibund  at  the  Albiour  the  London^  and 
odber  taverns.  Imight  have  the  «atiifac^on  of  ^ng  gmne,  but  i 
should  inevitaUy  bcooaae  a»  bankri^t/*^^<4  But  suppose,  Mr..  ■■  — » 
tbar  you.  aiid«  your  fratemity  were  liable  ^  be  transported  fist  tiho 
first  ofience  widbout  the  intervenlHW  of  a  |ury^  upon  a  mens  cobik 
wtion  before  your  customet  the  justice !"  This  suggestion  made 
mtf  friend  rather  angry,  whic^  I  waasoery  &r,  as  I  didnoliiMatt 
Ipoffnidhim.  He  soon  faowevur  recoreved  hia  good  humour, 
and^  hi^iinig  out,  he  raid,  ^  Pli  tell  you  what,  Str«  if  you  m 
ttponthe  plan  of  transportadon,  why  be  harsh  upon  us  poor  unt* 
derlings  ?  Why  not  go  to  the  fountain  head  at  once  ?   The  Isavof 


'  An  acquaiataoce  of  aune  went  the  other  day  to  fany  ten  liracf  of 
s.aAts  for  a  ^all-supper.  He  was  introduced  whsre  a  h«ip  was  lj4vig>  ^ist 
arrived  from  the  couotry,  of  fifty  or  sixty  brace  from  various  (^arl^ri  af 
England.  I  wish  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  that  on^  sup- 
ply could  tje  laid  before  my  readers. 
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tl^ngfforttltion  tn>uld  not  prer^nt  some  ta'^ern-beepers  from-  dmst» 
ihg  gamtf,  if  thrir  cnstoitiets^  will  come  up  t&  their  price,  and? 
tR^efore  would  not  matetiaHjr  check  the  evH.  The  love  of  money 
znd  the  love  of  partti«fge  conibiiied  wouW  still  carry  the  day ;  and 
tile  risk  JncuTifed  ■wonW  mflame  that,  a>  it  does  e?ery  other  spected- 
of  affection.  But  if  the  advocates  for  severity  will  make  a  brf* 
sttoJte  at  once,  ait*  transport  the  AWermctt,  the  DirectoWjthe' 
Ijori  Mayor,  the  Squirmy,  the- Lords,  and  the  Justices,  upon  proof 
tlhtt  tfley  havef^  tasted  Ae  contaminated  food,  something  worr  might 
ber  sarfd  for  theJf  conrfsfency  as  well  as  for  their  wisdom.  For  if 
dtef €^  he  any  crfm^  in  the  case,  they  are  the  culprits  after  all.  It 
is  not  bedause  the  poacher  kills  the  game,  that  the  poulteret  boyy 
it,  and  that  T  dressr  it  •,  but  it  is  because  the  Aldfermen,  the  Di- 
tecttyt^t  the  Lord  Mayor,  dief  Sqtrires,  tiie  Lords,  and  the  Justices, 
wUi  ftttvtH^  that  I  duress  it,  tfiat  the  poulterer  buys  rtj  and  that  the 
poor  poacher  kHld  it.  I  have  often.  Sir,  been  shocked  at  the  whole 
^fem* ;  and,  since  thrs  inquiry  began,  have  been  almost  incEned 
to  git*  up  ^H  concern^  in  it  at  every  risk.  But  then  it  occurred  tt> 
rt»  that  after  alf  it  ii  a  fittle  hard  that  the  Aldermen,  the  Directors, 
tfte  £ord  Mayor,  the  Squires,  the  Lord^  and  the  Justices  Kviag  ht 
London,  should  be  debarred,  by  what  appears  a  mere  whim  and 
C^ptice,  from  a  luirury  they  can  afford  to  buy,  which  many  honest 
bndhoIdeM  arr  ready  to  scfll  if  permitted,  and  which  the  country 
^toduces  in  ^ufllctenr  plenty  for  all  their  wants,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment o{  sportsmen  also.  I  have  frequently  thought,  why  not 
make  them  and  us  all  easy  by  legalizing  the  sale  by  the  fair  owner, 
dff  f  am  told  id  the  case  in  other  countries,  where  game  is  never- 
theless more  plentiful  than  in  ours.  There  tirould  dien^  Sir,  be  a 
real  dhiinction  between  the  rog^€  and  the  honest  man  in  common 
idfiie,  which  is  better  than  a  nominal  distinction  upon  the  fece  of 
aft  obsolete  statute.  The  monopoly  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  poacher ;  and  his  punishment,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  crime  in  others,  would  then  really  secure  to  the  honest  man 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  enable  us  poor  tavern-keepers 
to  oblige  our  customers  without  transgressing  the  law.  It  would 
likewise  increase  the  quantity  of  game  for  the  sportsman,  and 
lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  %  for,  according  to  the  present 
sapient  system,  the  game-keeper  and  the  poacher  monopolize  the 
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whole  concern  between  them,  and  of  course  fix  tbe  pricey  gene* 
rallf  apeaking.  Every  other  individual  is  interested  in  destrojring 
the  breeds    Why»  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  my  brother^  a 

great  farmer  under  Squire at told  me,  that  if  it  were 

not  for  the  silly>  provoking,  exclusive,  and  after  aU  inefiectual  euf- 
actpfients  of  the  Game  Laws,  the  Squire's  property  would  be  full 
o£  game}  whereas  the  landholders  now  are  obliged  to  destroy  it 
ill  the  egg  in  order  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  the  poachers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  carry  oiF  by  night  for  sale  the  very  animals  which 
might  be  sent  to  market  by  the  farmer  whose  com  they  feed  upon, 
aflter  having  afforded  his  landlord,  himself,  or  his  friends,  an  honest 
and  wholesome  recreation  in  open  day  !"  After  this  long  harangue 
I  4id  not  think  my  friend's  mind  in  a  state  to  listen  to  the  obvious 
aigument,  that  what  the  legislature  of  a  country  has  enacted  into 
law  should  be  conscientiously  obeyed  by  the  subject.  Indeed,  the 
DMerable  success  which  I  have  always  found  to  attend  this  course 
of  reasoning  when  applied  to  the  Game  Ls^ws,  and  addressed  ta 
persons  of  any  rank  in  life  either  in  London  or  in  the  country,  has 
made  me  more  averse  than  I  fear  I  ought  to  be  to  entering  into 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  One  thing,  however,  I  suspect  to  be 
true,  viz.  that  when  in  a  free  and  enlightened,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  moral  country,  the  current  of  opinion  among  the  educated  part 
of  the  community  is  so  decided  and  universal  against  any  law,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  the  legislature  to  new  model  it  upon  prin-r 
ciples  somewhat  more  in  unison  with  the  public  feeling  and  judg* 
ment. 

Although  the  parties  whose  conversation  I  have- now  detailed, 
were  not  permitted  to  give  their  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
$ome  very  respectable  magistrates  were  examined,  whose  opinions 
are  reported  to  have  been  so  uniform  concerning  the  extent  and 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  remedy,  that,  not- 
withstanding a  great  original  difference  of  opinion,  the  Committee 
at  last  became  nearly  unanimous  that,  in  some  mode  or  other,  game 
should  be  made  legally  saleable.  In  truth  this  must  obviously  be 
the  foundation  of  any  rational  plan  for  checking  the  evils  and  im- 
moralities of  poaching,  and  to  any  fair  and  equitable  arrangeoAea^ 
pf  the  enjoyments  arising  from  game,  in  the  present  state  of  so« 
ciety  in  England.    This  point  once  established,  the  conflicting  in- 
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terests  and  dtscorthint  feelings  of  the  several  parties  concerned, 
would  soon  settle  down  of  themselves  into  an  amicable  system'  of 
mutual  arrartgement.  It  therefore  behoves  those  persons  who  are 
really  friends  to  good  order,  good  government,  and  good  neighbour- 
hood in  the  country,  not  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  discovering 
minor  imperfections  in  any  plan  involving  this  great  desideratum* 
Upon  this  principle  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  start  any  serious 
objections  to  the  Report,'  and  the  recommendation  embodied  ht 
it,  which  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  CotHw 
mittee  on  the  Game  Laws  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labours.  '  It 
involves  the  indispensable  principle  of  a  legal  sale  by  the  fair  owrfer; 
and  concludes  in  the  following  words.  ■ 

«  Your  Committee  conceive,  that  in  the  present  state  of  socSety, 
there  is  little  probability  that  the  laws  above  referred  to  can  ooti- 
tiiiue  adequate  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  origihaDy  en- 
acted. The  commerdal  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  immefWe 
accumulation  of  personal  property,  and  die  consequent  habits  of 
luxury  and  indulgence,  operate  as  a  constant  excitement  to  their 
infraction,  which  no  legislative  interference  that  your  Comnlfttee 
could  recommend,  appears  likely  to  counteract. 

w  It  appears  that,  under  the  present  system,  those  possessor^  of 
land  who  fall  within  the  statutable  disqualifications,  feel  lifette  or 
no  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  th^t  they  are  tess 
active  in  repressing  the  baneful  practice  of  poaching,  than  if  they 
remained  entitled  to  kill  and  enjoy  the  game  found  upon  tfeieir 
own  lands.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  the  injury  ddne 
to  the  crops,  in  those  situations  where  game  is  superabundant, 
may  induce  the  possessors  of  land,  thus  circumstanced,  rathei*  to 
encourage  than  suppress  illegal  modes  of  destroying  it. 

•w  The  expediency  of  the  present  restraints  upon  the  poseessi^S 
of  land,  appears  further  to  your  Committee  extremely  problertiad- 
caL  The  game  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
ycvLT  Committee  is  not  aware  of  any  valid  grounds  for  continufag 
to  withhuld  from  the  possessors  of  land,  the  enjoyment  of  thnt 
property  which  has  appeared  by  the  common  law  to  bclojig  to 
them. 

'  See  Appendix  I. 
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«  33)e  j>ieasot  sjiUsmjof  JQame  Laws  juroducea  the  tfy^  s>{  c^* 
^fioyoffug  iu  iU^al  and.icr^ukr  desiructioA.bj  po;icher^.in.vhQi|i 
^ttioterast'isjkberdbf.cJceated'tQ  obtaia  a  liTeUhoDd  by  syotematlc 
jttidJiAbitttal-iafractioQ$..Qf  the  hw.  It  can  hardly  be  a^eftsarjT 
^  four  Committee  4o. point  iuitthe  xnUcbievous  influ^iice  of  suqh 
.aittoifee.vpon  die  jnocal.coodoct  of  tliose  who  addict  them«^Te5,U> 
m»diyfvskGU(mi  to  ihem  may  i>e  readily  traced  jmaay  of  itheipFe- 
gulafl^tie«9,said  i»o8t4>f  the  criiiie$»  which  ace  jvevaleat  9Pi9il|;;^e 
Inner  orders  }in.4^cultiiral  districts* 

'(Jour  Commitftse  hesitate  to  recommend*  at.tbis  late  pevfiii  sf 
Ae  .M6sion>  the  introduction  of  an  immediate  iBeasure*  npon  a 
•abject  which  affects  a  variety  of  imereals^  but  they  jpannotiabr 
sfeMiiii'cna'exprasaing^  aaqguine  expectation,  Ahat  hy  ihe4vit9^re 
iid€S>tioo  jof  some  measure,  founded  upon  thefpriacfpl^'reeqgqiswdU 
'  M  ycur  Committee  xonccive,  .by  the  common  Xzvc^  much  of  ibfi 
arils  oii^inating  in  the  present  ^stem  of  the  .Game  Xawi^,  m»j  be 
«dtimat0ly  removed. 

•<  Upon  matttre^onsidecation  of  the  j>remi&e9>  your  Committfie 
iiave  come  to  the  ibllowing  JUsQtUTaooK  : 
«  Resolvedf 

«  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  ihis  Committeei  That  idl  {g^me 
should  foe  the  property  of  the  person  jipon  »du«e  sUnds  sudi^geune 
should  he  found.'' 

I  believe  that  it  w.as  the  ^elibemte  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  (himself 
a  Joaen  sportsman),  more  than  once  expcessed  in  Farliamenti  that 
Ijaaie  should  be  made  property  under  certain  regulations.  Mis 
autbojity  on  this  subject  has  still  (as.  it  deserves  to  have)  great 
weight  with..many  i  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  one  of  th^ 
most  exalted  personages  in  the  kingdom  has  condescended  to  turn 
bis  .auention  to  this  .great  moral  subject,  and,  with  more. ex- 
tensive means  of  inquiry  than  any  other  individual,  has  expressed 
his  decided  approbation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Cojrunittee. 
Under  such  united  auspices,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success.  But  if  any  thing  were  wanted  ^still  further 
to  ensure  it,  it  may  be  found  in  the  very  natural  result  that  has 
arisen  from  the  measure  of  increased  seventy  adopted  during  the 
last  days  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  under  the  support  of 
the  honorable  and  independent  member  for  the  borough  of  Corfe 
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CaBde>  tnd  irf  dHOae  ptipsone  who  sfgree  with  Um  m  theinenir  iie 
Jm  taken  of  the  Mlbfsct. 

•Of  ^18  act  oi  padkuBent  the  Uttoiy  is  <8eine«4iat  csurioua.  Benft* 
Jag  ihe  delibenitioii  ef  (he  Oane  Law  Conusutteeraiid  <«lhen  thoas 
ii4k>  fek  an  ittereat  «a the^iuestioii  ooiiM^  of  coiine^  hxn^iaAtoD 
eayectation  ^  «ny  ^ntenaediate  attemfyt  to  alter  the  llawsjieipei*- 
ing  gajKie,   ^   botioraUe  and  inid^aideiit  Member,  /kit-i»m^ 
tio&?d,  18  TepoMed  to  have  iaHoduced  into  nhe  Ihoiiae  m  MSk^ 
lentkled  -Ae  Rofgue^suid  Vs^;flhondfiAl,  whiith  •wnas  dupposBd^hy* 
4^ex6ens  ^-cmi^  qf  doors  at  4eMJ  m4o  ever  thought  at  fdl-aeepKctiag 
dty  to  be  fioaae  ^technical  ameafaieBt  >ef  'the  Vtagrant  Act.    Unte- 
.alandiag  that  this  biU  wf^'tohebroiight  on  for  dkciisMoa  cn^Ae 
kat  day8|of  ^e  aeeeioot  and  liawiiig  f«lt«  as  «  ^flatgiatBatet  Mme 
.kiconteaience  -in  the  eKeouticBi  of  kms  neoeasaiily  passed  in  )» 
4]auoh  burrjr,  and  with  solittkaAtentionaa  oanibeaffoodedanife 
•diin  bouses  and  lax  attendaaee^of  diat.period'Of  the  seesieai>  IMt 
tempted  to  be  inqiiiaiti^  concerning  the  provieions  of  this  billy 
and  my  curiosity  was  {gratified -by  .the  -kindness  of  a  friend  iKrho 
9eat  me  a  printed  <x>py  of  it     The  r^eader  iveill  pfobably  escuoe  «n 
^tssertion,  that  my   surpnse  M^s  great  on   discoveriag  that  the 
-Mogue  and  Vagabond  BiU  wAS«imply  a  naked  ^nactoient  for;  in- 
creasing the  severity  of  die  -Gilme'Lawa)  at  the  very  moment  ^whcn 
the  Committee  were  expressing  themselves  in  the  manner  just^^ne* 
ted;  upon  the  nature,  tendency,  ^and  equity  of  the  probifadtions  and 
severities  with  which  they  were  -already  vejdete.     k  consisted,  if /I 
r^btly  recoUect,  of  one  or  two  '^hort  enactments,  authoriskagina^ 
gistrates  assembled  Bt  quarter  sessions  to  convict,  by  a  sumoiary 
process,  persons  found  by  a^ght  in  ^icloeed  places  with  .guns, 
Blioks,  or  other  implements,  m^/l  intent  to  taie  game  f  and  to 
subject  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  magistrates,  to  iran^por^ 
tation  for  seven  years,  or  any  punishment  leas  than  traaspeiftaftioa 
for  thejir^t  i^ence. 

Humble  as  I  am,  as  an  individual,  I  felt  that  this;  was  a  ease  in 
which  the  4n^kistry  of  the 'humblest  individual  (migiit  be  useful.  I 
immediately  tpavelled  to  London,  and  waited  upon  some  of  my 
friends  who  are -most  remarkable  for  attention  to  their  parliamentdfjr 
duties.  Upon  asking  if  they  diad  any  knowledge  of  the  Rogue  ^md 
Vd^jdbond  BUI  j  I  found  tl»t  A/^  liadiGOnceived  df  iiC^as  I  <ftt  first 
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Kad  done,  as  a  mere  technical  alterattdti  of  the  Vagrartt  Act/Hkeiy 
to  pass  of  course,  and  very  little  worthy  of  Aeit  attenfloA.     TS^ 
Aaifted  me,  however,  for  calling  their  Attention  to  thfe  document, 
anil  i  did  not  quit  London  without  the  'sitisfaetion  otiearvlng^tt^ 
aidair  in  the  hands  of  a  zealous  and  enlightened  MemW,  WhcMe 
premature  de^th  occasioned  by  di%  fatigues  of  littive'puMi^f^sfet- 
Tice,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  has  lately  deprived  his  cOuAtr/,  his  pf^^ 
lession,'  and  the  House,  of  which 'he  wks  ^  iiistiligdid^ied  odift- 
ment;  ol  his  valuable  services.     iTie  next  slce6unt  whi<?h  ^^'aiclM 
tfie  of  x^e^'Rogue  and  Vagabond  fi/ff,  was  ifi  a  letter  ftoni  fJiidf^Jjid- 
tkoian,  dated  from  the  Hous^  of  Commons,  almost  the^a'^  ^yof 
Ae  session,  in  which  I  was  informed  that*althaughl)iHs  Were  Ris- 
ing in  gteat  rapidity,  and  the  House  in  thi  lititibst  heafof  legidfel- 
tion,'  the  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Lords  very  mucK  altered  ffoih 
Ae  state  in  whifch  it  was  first  introduced.     That,  'ilthoiigh'to  bfe' 
found  in  the  nighit  having  any  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  ^}fh 
Ae  intent,  of  taking'  game,  was  still  a  ftii8dem^notlir,'ttie  pimiiJ^ 
nient'of  whicTi  might  be  carried  as  far  as  transportatJoh  fbr  se¥efi 
years,  which  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  ;  yet,  instStif* 
of  being  a  stimmary  proceeding  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  a's  origC 
nally  proposed  by  the  bill,  it  must  now  be  a  trial  by  jury,  eitl^^ 
at  sessioiTs  or  the  assizes,  ai^d  is  in  Ae  mean  time  a  bailable  ofibnce. 
This  salutary  alteration  was  also  attended  with  llie  repeal  of  tW 
S9  and  4?b  Geo,  hi.  inflicting  by  summary  process^  undtt-ll^ 
Vagrant  Act,  al  milder  punishment  for  the  offence  riihieH  in  the 
present  bilL     A  step,  therefore,  is  certainly  gained  upoil  Ae  6l8 
law,  by  restoring  in  Ae  cases  to  which  the  39  arid  40  Geo.  Ittl* 
would  apply,  the  constitutional  course  of  the  criminal  laiv,  givilig 
the  person  charged  the  double  protection  of  Ae  grand  and*pettj^" 
jury.     The  new  act,  howevefr,  is  upon  the  whole  an  increased 
severity,  and  must  appear  to  thfe  loVi^er  classes  (to  ^hom  it  ts^lM* 
tended  to  apply)  more  so  than  it  really  is, — as  they  can  und^rstalfi!^ 
Ae  Vverity  of  Ae  punisliment,*  better  than*  their  additional  chance' 
of  escape,  by  Ae  alteration  ih  Ae  mode  oi  atijudging  it.  '  R  W 
Aereifore  a  fair  experiment  concerning  the  efficacy  of  ihfcrtaisM 
severity,  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  trace  Ae  efttet  uj^n  *flte'^ 
minds  and  conduct  of  Aose  intended  tb  be  aflfected  by  fti   •  *"*'  *''*'* 
^e  first  and  mosr  palj^aBle  efict  lias  mfturally  Beefi  Mtiiafta^ 
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■uiiilhs'  imnriiMUMTit'  in  -*^  floufitr  oaol ;  but  when  th^-akcn^ 
fiyiMmMb  kai  fiwiauinllir  €Bdch£d  the  coUuBBi  of  d^  rnmitiii 


4«»it^  i#tjii«t§jm«d  iigainst  theg«  illegal  pra€ti<:ej|  «e^|  <^X 
W.  ^▼fi  il#lt«4  JJ^  Q&ii4mSII>  a"^  made  tliQin  num  4yriiy  ,^ 
^iMIfn^*.  Tb^  iplV>v^g  13  >i  cppf  ojf  a^  anepyinoiit  ci?ci|]|2^ 
]M«r»  vWrtJbiS  kfm  fl^m^hy  fcv^i^l  ^magi^tts^jpi,  and  gi^, 
flMMfi^  ^htMra<4«|«  l9  th^ 

,l«  n^AI^^  iNpirilQPi  ^rrWe  .have  lately  heard  find  f^fffi  that  tlicuB  i^ 
Wt  Mt  S^aMj  Mnd  wbaterjer  poacher  i^  caught  destrojing  t^ 
gme  W  Ao  be  ^i|Q>9Pl^  /or  8ev:ea  yfizv^^this  is  JBnglisi  Ubenjf  { 

^  J^qr,  Wft  do  #war  to  eiH^^  other  tlut  the  first  of  our  conspanir 
tint  J^  }4W  la. indicted  pn,  that  the^e  i$hall  not  one  gentlman-^ 
KM^in  Qi;Hr  ^ofotry  escape  the  rage  of  fire  :  we  are  nine  in  ^uoh 
IMC*  -Md  ire  i«r|U  burn  erery  .gentleman's  house  of  note.  Th^  firsf 
lll^  jfnpeacbff  i^aU  be  shot.  We  hare  sworn  not  to  ^npeach| 
|9«  may  ^n)c  it  a  tlureat»  but  they  will  find  it  reality.  The  gaifo; 
\fjgf$  were  ^  sev€|re  befpre  :  jljie  I«ord  of  aU  men  seqt  fhese  ani^ 
^nJsibr  fhe  peafants  as  we)l  as  for  the  prince*  God  will  not  kt 
li^s^fieifple  be  oppressed^  he  wi)l  assist  us  in  our  uodertal^iQ(|^ii|4 
m  IfiU  execute  it  inrith  caqtipp."  '-^^ath  Pap^r. 

<  £|«ATH  or  A  PoAciiw.-ii^O;i  the  erening  of  Saturdf y  Ji^'n^ 
NibtK/li^ut  e^t  or  nij»e  o'dpfl^,  ^. body  of  poachers^  acicc)?,^! 
number,  awMgdiled  by  mutual  ^greein^t  on  the  esute  oif  the  Qqi?; 
John  Dtttton,  at  Sherborne,  Glottcest^sbire,  for  the  purpose  of 
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tAAii^  Sfr^ :^'  6Aer  game.  ^Iflth  ^e*  tissiMMefe  o^  t^o  dogs^ 
axfd  some  tiets  and  snares  'which  they  brought  #idi!  thehi,  thefthiMt' 
0iuM!eeded  in  catching  nine  hares,  >  and  Were  cnrryin^  fheln  awayV 
trh^fi  ^y  Win-e  discorered  \fif  the  -^iDekeeper  attd  -M^eft  odMM 
t#h6  were  engaged  whh  hiln  in  pklttt^l&g  the'dlKteiit  coYers;,  ift 
^er'to  ptotect  the  game  from  tri^ltlf  depredal6if».  littimi^cfec^y 
on  perceiting  the  poachers,  the  keeper  summoneA'them  in'a-^cHMt 
^hd'*peaceab]e  manner  to  give  up  dteir  Manii^,  the  dogs,  iftiple^ 
inents,  Bcc.  they  had  with  thetn^  arid'dfe  game  they  bad'  taken^  at 
the  Same  t^me  assuring  them  that  his^  party  had'fite>^atta»  (whiok 
were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  alarming  them)i 
dnd  'represeming  to  them  the  foHy  of  resistance/ as;  in  Ae  ettot 
df  an  afitay,  they  must  ineipftably  be  overpowered  by  'supaSor 
jitiAA^ti;  eVen  without  ftre-arms,-  which  they  were^determbied-iMit 
td' resort  to,  unless  compelled'  in  seff^^efeHce.  *  NotfUrithstfendin^ 
thfe  remonstfance  of  the  keeper*,  the  inen  uhanimously  risfused  to 
gire  lip'ott^ny  terms^  decferrrtg,  that  if  they  were  'foltowed,'they 
would  give  fltenr  a*  <*  brush,'*  and  would  repel  force  by  force.  The 
pbachers  then  diVectfy  took  off  their  great- cbrfW,  thrfew  them^ 
down  with  the  game,  Sec.  behind  them,  and  approaiehied  the 
keepers  in  an  attitude  of  attack.  A  sm^rt  contest  instantly  ensued', 
fcfaih  parties  usihg^  only  the  sticks  or  bludgeons  they  carridd: 
and  such  was  the  confusion  during  the  battle, -that'  soriie  of-  the 
keepers  were  occasionally  struck  by  theit  owtv  c^mfadesinmistflte 
for  their  o^.ponems.  After  they  had  fought  in  tlKS-' ma'ntier  about 
eight  or  teii  minutes,  one  of  the  poachers,  named  Robert  Sfm^^OSy' 
received  a  violent  blow  upon  his  left  temple,  #hieh  felt<^  him  W 
tfife  gmund,  whete-^he  liy,  crying  out  ^Arder,  and"  ttsktogv$«f 
intrcy. "The  keepers  very* humanely  desifod'thit  attvtolertce 'might 
cease  on 'both  sides:' upon  v^ich  three -of  the  poatJhers.toefct^ 
flight  ancl  escaped,  iand  tht  iremaining  three,'  tog^heif  with  8in*i 
mons,  were  secured  by  the  keepers/  'JSimniohfe,  by  the  asisi§iatt6« 
of 'the  other  n^en,  walked  to  the  keeper's  hou*e,'  where  hetW«i 
placed  in  a  chair  : '  but  he  soon  after  died.  His  defeth'Wrfs  ^ol  doubt 
t-auiedby  th^  pressure  bf  blood  upon  the  brain,'  occasioned  by  the 
rupture'  of  a  vessel  from  the  blow  he  had  re?ceiv*d.  '  Theithrcii^ 
poadiers  who  had  been  takch  were  committed  to  No^AJfealih  f¥fc 
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9d6il^%yui}n$i$xpmA^^\^                     wits  taken  oa  Mdndsif, 
bfifmre  W*'Triggei  Ccfnt^Coromr^' anil'the  above  account- k  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  evidence  given  upon  that  occasion.  The  poach^f •; 
'Vfggefall.affQiediwithblvdgeoini  except  die  deceased,  who  h^  pro^ 
t^^.bimaelf .  with  the(  thtck'part  of.  a  flail,  made  of  firm  4cQott«^ 
cndb^r'ed)  iamd.  pointed  at  die  extremity,  in  order  to  thrust  witl^'j^, 
acflasion  re<|ttire4-  '  The  deceased  was  an  athletic  fiiuscular.  mzr^r 
vej^f  ac4ve^'A°<^  oboui  .twenty'^eigjit  yesEts  of  age«     He  resided'^^^ 
Ro^,  joOjcftNr«biiiie,aiidtes  left  a  wife,  bur  no  diild^  llie  threes 
piiftllDersweralieard  in  evideoeei  and  all  conduced  in  stating  thaff^ 
tbeikiiq;to4/were  in  no  way  blameablej  and  attributed  their  disaster. 
tOf  iSmif  own  indiscretion  and  iniprudence.    Several  of  the  keeper's^ 
ffi^  were  so  mnch  beat  as  to  be 'now  confined  to  their  beds.   Thr* 
tW9^  pairtm  are  said  to  be  total  strangers  to  eachother,  ccmsequ^ulyr. 
Uihmalice  prepense  coald  hap^e  eisisted  between  them^  and  as  it 
appeared  to  the  jury,  after  a  most  minute  and  deliberate  investiga-^. 
tipn,  thai  the  confusion  during  the  affray  was  so^reat,  that  the  de« 
oiMsedwas^s  likely  to  be  strack  by  one  of  bis  own  party  as  by  the 
ke^per's^they  returned  a  verdict  of — Manslaugk^er  ^piimt  sorne 
person  or  persons  unknown.  * 

:W)retchfld  as  the  first  of  these  pt%}jiuctions  is,  I  think  it  can,. 
scarcely  be- denied,  that  both  its  spirit  and- its  probable  consequence^ 
afidwhoUy.  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eixasperation  naturally  consequent 
Uim)  ihejteveceenactsaent  just  alluded  to.  And  the  last  cise  is  at; 
least  a  etmng  proof  that  severity  of  enactment  is  quite  inadequate 
to««>iiisetd»evil.                        ...  • 

-Tfce  eecettd  urery  naturJ  consequence  of  the  new  act  has  been, 
thftt  from  the  general  conviction  «f  its  undue  severity,  the  increased* 
pwishment  has  not,  I  bdiieve,  in  ope  solitary  instance  been  inflicted. 
In- tike  only  connctions  that  I  have  heard  of  under  the  new  law, 
tlie  fnilder  punishment  of  six  mon^s  imprisonment  has  been  ad<- 
j«dged*-  The.  lamentable  effects  of  the  law,  therefore,  upon  the 
disposition  and  habits- of  the  poacher  have  been  perfectly  giuiui^ 
tous..  The  .fear  of  the  punislument  has  added  desperation  to  the^ 
crime  V  and  the  actual  punishment  «€  ih^  criminat  when  -taken, 
hMfibt  «vfin  afforded  the  terror  x>f  cxampfc  to  deter  others  front 
iit$i»c.oflfexto9k  .-         »         .  
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The  thinl  ceflSfqiMoee  has  UXixmtA^  ^pmfefwmiMi  Mmbi. 

The  omMCE  op  PcMiCHuia  ji*s  mxcm>iMeL9r  imcrbasbd. 
For  thepFQof  ^  th^  fatt  I  ^pj^liortke  eupcrience  of  inagistiates 
axptiBg,  inpopulei^  4»Urtct9^im4  in  thb  neighbourhood  ^of  gveat 
townsj  Whickare  the  {principal  marts  for  slolen  .game,    llic  oo» 
Ittnnis  of  the  coujUy  paper^i  also,  offer  ampk  evidence  upon  tlue 
point.    So  that^xwrfljr  AMt^ivietm  jirtilfied  <m^eoiieliidiiig,  dmt  tf 
reason,  if  experienoe,  if  common  «ensef  if  the  spirit  of  ^the  time^ 
and  the  state  of  «eciet3r»  ii  vaot^X  '^cvisMpiBapei,  if  regard  to  the 
velfsure  of  ihempstn^rnierouftandvakable  cbssof  dieoommnakfr 
if  natural  equity,  if  the  betljer  infiormed  judgment  of  Jnteromd 
persons  cooyerted  in  ^ite  of  tbeir  ovm  wishes  and  prefudio^s,  i£ 
the  almost  univ^sal  consent'  of  unpnejudiced  judges,  if  the  prayers^ 
of  the  friends  of  htuxianity  and  ^  tears  of  the  widow  and  orph^ 
be  of  any  weight  in  determtniifg  a  question,  the  Legt^aturewiU  in* 
cur  a  fearful  respoo^bility  should  itkemtateto  endiody  in  a  Statute 
the  principles  and  the  substance  of  die  Report  of  its  Cboimittee 
on  the  Game  Laws. 

Ha-eln^  stated  the  consequ^ces  of  the  new  enactment  with  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  sincere  conrictioo^  founded  on  a  Iaipw-» 
ledge  of  facts,  authorises,  and  cavnoc.but  .prod]ioeiaa:iiiiad«Kiie> 
to  ^yery  thing  th^t  torches  the  moral  weUEwe  of  the  eounuy'Mil 
the  equity  of  its  law^,  I  feel  &at  a  tiibute  of .  jiMke  is  itee  iD^ih& 
anchors  ;and  promoters  of  that  act.  I  have  not  the  katjUmtolfclfe' 
^y  m^re  ^o^sc^atiotisljhCfQvtmied  of  die  justice  aud  piobabU  %!• 
fioKy.of  their  proceediiig.  The  dnsaeterof  Ast  faondtttable  Ml 
h^d^xendent  g^entleman  «4iois  reported  to  havetintvoAic^^  as  iM^' 
ficientiy  established  for  firmness  and  eonsiatency,  for  honounble 
£Belii^,  and  the  acconoplidimeats  befitting  his  station. 

I  do  not  pretend  'to  submit  this  pamphlet  to  him  with  diffidence, 
because  I  believe  that  I  have  more  extensive  knowledge  than  he 
has  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  labouring  classes,  of  so* 
ciety,  and  of  the  moral  ai^  political  eflects  of  the  Game  Laws.  I 
trust  t)iat  he  and  those  who  think  widi  him  are  now  satisfied4hit 
their  experiment  has  failed.    Fimmess,  it  has  been  well  said,- ci»> 
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sUt9  in  a  {>erieT«fiiicei»  what  ir-rigltt;  To  persevere  bi  -wlack  tuvM 
out  to  be  wrong  is  not  courage  but  obstinacy. — ^I  am,  dear  Slf^^ ' 

Faithfully  yours, 
A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN,  ■ 
Jtfu.  I,  Ur7-  AND  PROPRIETOR  OF  GAME/ 


APPKNmX.    NO.  1. 


BEPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OAMK  LAIV^. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  Considtaation  th^  hvm  ir^ebMr 
ing  to  Game,  and  to  import;  their  Obserratipn^  and  Opi^i^'n  there- 
upon, from  time  to:  time^  to  The  House^have  considered  the  Matters 
to  theiu  referred^  and  agreed  upon  the  following  Report: 

'  Youii  Committee,  in  inrestigatmg  this  important  subject,  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  present  existing  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  gande:  their  sCde^uacy  to  then:  professed  object,  their  policy,  and 
jusdce,  and  their  effects  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community.  In  considering  the  existing  state"  of  the 
taw  upon  this  subject,  their  attention  was  naturalljr  directed,  in  the 
flnt  i^ce,  to  its  state  in  the  early  periods  of  the  common  law,  ahd  in 
diat  four  Commftttt  finds  concurrent  And  urfdfsttit^ed  authorities  fcf 
cottttmpktiftg  game  a^tfiHe  excfesive  right  of  the  phiprifetor  of^tiRfe 
land  mtHmt  sail  In  a  law  of  CanUteV(vMe  4/ii  Institnte^  p.  f2I^Jf 
your  0>mmittee  find  drat  he  thus  expresses  himself  :«^J^ifrlipr0ratiiMi 
soncedo  ui  in  proprihtpsius^dedih  ftdffuetoM  in  agrii  fuam  in  sy^ 
vii  e9citetngitttque  Jkras  ;  andBIackstone  H.  p.  415,  sit  quO^et  hom^ 
dignus  v^atione  sua  in  sylvA  etin  agns  dtupropriis  et  in  dominio  sua. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  Statutes,  Uth  Henry  VIL  c.  IT,  a  parliamenti- 
ary  recognition  of  the  common  law  is  most  distmctly  made,  and  in 
une^t^vocal  language.  It  states,  that  persons  of  Ktde  substance  de- 
stroy pheasants  an^  partridges  upon  the  lordships,  manors,  lanck^  and 
tenements,  of  divers  owners  and  possessioners  of  the  saine,  without 
Hcense,  consent,  or  agreement  of  die  same  pos^iessi'oners,  hj  which  the 
ssdde  lose  not  only  thefr  pleasure  and  disport  that  thef^  then-  frig's, 
and  serrantf,  should  bare  about  hawking,  hunttng«  and  tAing  of  the 
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samc,(  but  also  the^-  lose  the  profit  and  avail  that  should  grow  to^eir 
household,  &c. 

In  the  4th  Institutes,  p.  304,  it  is  laid  down,  that  seeing  the  wild 
beasts  do  belong  to  the  purlieu  men  rations  soli ^  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  his  grounds  he  may  kill  them,  for  the  property  ratione  soli  is 
in'hfrfl.  In  U  poke's  Reports,  p.  876,, it  is  laid  down,  that  for  hawk* 
ihg,  hunting,  Sec.  there  needeth  not  any  license,  but  every  one  may,  in 
his  own  land,  use  them  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  to  be 
made,  If  not  by  parliameilt,  as  appears  by  tHfelStatutes  1 1  Hen.  VII» 
<r.l7;  23  Eliz.  c.  10;  and  3  James  I.e.  13. 

-  In  Sutton  and  Moody*s  5  Modem  Reports,  p.  375,  Holt,  C.  Jasttce, 
says,  the  conies  are  as  much  his,  in  his  ground,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
warren,  and  the  property  is  ratione  soli.  So  in  the  year-book,  12 
Hen.  Villi  pi.  10,  if  a  nian  start  a  hare  in  his  own  ground,  he  has  a 
property  in  it  ra//(0««5o/i.  /  . 

'  In? limitation,  arid  to  a  certain:  degree  in  deupgation  of  the  cominon 
law,  a  variety  of  Statutes  has  subjected  to  penalties  persons  who,  not 
having  certJiirt  qualifications,  shall  even  upon  their  own  lands  kill  any 
of  those  wild  animals  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  Game. 

By  the  13  Rich.  IL  Stat.  1,  c,  13,  laymen  not  having  40^.  per  an-, 
ttum,  and  priests  not  having  10^.  per  annum,  iare  proinbited  from  tak- 
ing or  destroying  conies,  hares,  &c.  under  pain  of  a  year's  Imprison* 
ment  (this  Statute  appears  to  be  the  first  introduction  of  a  qualifica- 
tion to  kill  Game.)  By  the  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  a  penalty  upon  selling 
Game  was  first  enacted ;  but  this  was  a  temporary  law,  which  was 
suffered  to  expire,  and  the  sale  of  Game  was  not  again  re3trained  till 
the  Ist  James  I.  c.  27.  By  the  dd  James  I.  c.  1 3^  the  qualification  to , 
kill  Game  was  increased  to  4>0/.  in  land,  and  200/.  in  personal  property. 
'By  the  22  and  23  C.  II.  c.  25,  Lords  of  Manors,  not  under  die  de- 
gree of  Esquire,  may  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  appoint 
game-keepers  withiij  their  respective  manors,  who  may  kill  conies,- 
hares,  &c.  and  other  Game,  and  by  the  warrant  of  a  Justice  may  search 
houses  of  persons  prohibited  to  kill  Game. 

it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  die  Statute  22  and  23  C.  II.  h 
the  first  instance,  either  in  our  Statutes,  Reports,  or  Law  Tr^tises, 
in  which  Lords  of  Manors  are  distinguished  from  other  land  owners, 
in  regax:d  to  Game. 

The  same  Statute,  section  3,  confines  the  qualification  to  kiU  Game 
to  persons  having  lands  of  inheritance  of  100^  per  annum,  or  leases 
to\a  I50l»  (to.  which  are  .added  other  descriptions  t>f  personal  quaKfica- 
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^iog$);aad.Tp^i59X^  .ncjjt  iavi^g. such, qualifications, ajre  deplaned  t,9^J?0 
personsvnot  allowed  to  have  or  keep  game  dogs,  &c.  .^     .    ,    ,.,  ^ 

The  22  and  23  C.  II.  c.  25,  was  followed  hj  4  and  5  W,.aiw[  M^  c, 
2S,aQd  the  28  Q^o.  IL  c.  12,  which  enacted  penalties  against  unQjUa- 
}i£il|d,  aiwj,,  finallj,  against  qualified  persons,  who  shall  buy,  sell,^Qr 
pffei:.to..^U,  any  hare,  pheasant,  ^artridg^,  &c.  Similar .  peaalti^f  pf^ 
therem  enacted  against,  ux^qualified  persons  haviqg  Gai^e  in  their  pp^ 
sf«ii(?n..  •  v/       s 

S,uch  appears 'to  j-oiu-Comn^ittee  tp  be, the  state  of  the  laws  re^ 
specting  game,  as^  they  at  present  stand.  The  various  and  nuoiberless 
Si^^tes  which  )i,aye  been  enacted  uppn  the  subject,. and  to  which  your^ 
Copimittee  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  allude,  have  not  been>  nn- 
observe4  by  them ;  but  seeing  that  they  are  merely  supplemen|:;^y  to 
those  xp  ^hich  your  Committee  ha^  made  fej^erence,  they  have  notiiplt 
it  important  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  enactments.    .  ^  .„^.^v 

,,  yo^r  Qpanmittee  can^iot  but  conclude  that,,  by  the  camp^Qn^J^w, 
^very.pps^s^or  of  .land  has-  an  exclusive  right  rafiane  so^  to  all,^^ 
animals^r/p  Mo/ur^e  found  upon  .his  l^nd ;  and  that  he  may  p^ir^ue^^nU. 
kill  them  himself,  ox  authorize  any  o^er  peno^  topur^ue  or  kill  tjbtpi^ ; 
^d.t^at  he  may  now,  t>y  the  conimon  law,  which  in  so  far  continues 
ijif^f^faine^l^J  ^^y  subsequent  :St^ut^,  support  an  action  ag^ipst^^^is^ 
person  who. shall  take,  l^ill,  or  ^base^theipu  :        ...    i 

^.  The  Statutes  to  whic}i  youT,Coms(utte^  have  refe^'ed  have^f  ^  Ijjp^i-^ 
tation  of  the  common  law,  subjected  to  pena^ies  persons,  vf\^  ^i^of^ 
J^aving  certain  qualificatipns,  s{i^ll. exercise  their  commpn-Jiaw  rigb.^  f- 
b(|itrt;h9y  have  i^pt  dives;;^  the.  possessor  of  his  right,  nor.  bayp  ^j: 
given  power  to  any  other  person  to  exercise  that  right,  withpnt.iihc 
consent  of,  the  possessor,  .     ; 

.  It  appears  to  your  Cpmmiltte<9,  that  the  22  and  23  C.  I  J,  has  merely 
the  eJQfect  of  exempting  6:pm  those  labilities  whlc^h  were  pre viou^l^- 
(^nd.cted  against  i^nq;^alifie4perspns,  such  g^me-keepers  as  shall  i;eceive{ 
ex/^mplion  from,th|3m  by  (he  J^prds  of  Manors  (and  which  exemption: 
the  said  Lords  of  Manors  are  therel^y  emppwered  to  give)}  but..(b^i 
the  restrain^-vpon  the  sale  of  game  equally  affect  the  entire  commu«: 

.  X^.Qomfnittee  conceive  that,  in  tb^.presjent  state  of  society,  these) 
is  little  probability  that  the  Laws  above  referred  to  can  continue  adc- 
XffSiXQ  .^p  the>jObject  for  whi>;h  they  wq-e  originaUy  exacted. .  The 
cojqjngrcial^prosp^f ity  pf .  the  country,  die .  immense  ^accumuUtipji  of. 
personal  property,  and  tlie  consequent  habits  of  luj^ury  and  ind^U 
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jgeAce,  operate  as  a  cottstattt  eKciterteht  to  thtfir  iiiftaction,  i;^tli  ii# 
legislative  interference  that  fobt  Co^inlittee  <*oiiW  ttcmanmd  ap* 
pfeats  likely  to  count^act. 

'  It  appears  that,  under  the  pl^el^t  iiyA^ni>  thosd  possessors  of  land 
tvlio  fall' within  the  statutable  disqualifications  fteMittle  or  no  interest 
Id  the  preservation  of  the  gaiiie,  an^  that  thej  ace  les»  active  ifl  re* 
I^sstng  the  baneful  practice  of  poaching,  dnn  if  th^y  remain^  enti>> 
tied  to  kill  and  enjoy  the  game  found  upon  their  own  lands.  Nor  Is  it 
trfdnatural  to  si^ppose  that  the  InjMyy  <lone  to  t9ie  ci<op9,  in  those  litua- 
ttdns  whet^  gam6i»  superabundant,  ttiay  iiidnee  the  posi^ssors  of  tend 
fhufs  circumstanced,  rather  to  encourage  tliaii  to  stippress  illegal  ttodes 
rf  disttl^ying  it. 

The etpedieiicy  of  thepreseflt  restraints  tipeiit^e  i^bsfses^ors^df  ted 
Appears  further  t6  your  Coiiwftittee  extremely  p^^eMefi^aL  TW 
game  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  die  land,  and  j6m  CoMAStte^ 
W-^oti^i^  of  any  vaKd  grounds  f*  continuing  to  withhold  fP6^  the 
pHieiiofi  ef  la*fd  the  enjoymeiitf  of  iSiat  j^rop^y  wK&ch  hat  ajJpcfa^ed 
if  iM  Comriioti  law  tfo  b^otig  to  tk^th. 

'  '^VIM  prt^ttil  sf  stintt  of  Oa:^be  LaWs  prddiftces^  A^  eSBMtt^em^ntg* 
ktgf^kk  iiiegal  tttd  irregular  desftrtstctiOtt  by  poacbei^Sy  in  'WhoAi  $^^l^ 
MM  irthereby  ctettetf  fo  obtain  k  Ihrdihood  by  i^e«k«tie  an^li^ 
bitual  infractions  of  the  la#*  It  eati  hardly  be  neeessary  fbfydin^ 
CkafMAktee  to  pc^nt  out  the  misditevoiK  mAuenee  of  such  a  statfeti^ 
lli^  moral  e6ndi2<^t  of  thos^  vrha  addict  'diemselVe$  m  such  prtictieei  t 
IX>  thezki  2nay  b^  readily  traced  many  of  t^ie  irregularities  and  idost  ot 
fibe  (^rint^sf^  ^hkh  are  prevalent  aihehg  the  lo#er  ordefs  ii^  agrictth^uhdf 
districts. 

Your  Committee  hesitate  to  recommend,  at  this  kte  period  of  thi^ 
^ssiOU^  the  lAtrodctetion  of  aii  immediate  measure,  upon  ^subject 
triiicfa  tffttes  a  variety  of  interest*  j  but  thej^  cannot  abstain  firbni  ^'^ 
pressing  a  sangfuine  expectation,  that  by  the  future  adoption  of  ^dSAHf 
nmtMit^f  fottftdetf  upfjtr  thtf  princ?ple  recc%iii«^,  as  your  ComlriHfiee 
dM^^V^  by  the^  c^j^bti  l:i#,  »uc!h  of  the  ^Hs  o^?gmatki^  ia  i9i^ 
pmm  tysieiir  of  the  6aibe  Lai^^  thay  be  iiltiMtttely  ttMyiM. 

Upon  matsre  consideration  of  the  poemises,  your  Committee  h$/l^ 
anneDalli4  foIloWi*g  ResriutiM^; 
Knmvftth 
That  it  is  the  opinioi^  of  AH  C6mziiftt^,  ttat  «U  giaM  sbimld^M 
the  property  of  th«  p€Hm  Uf^oft  #he9»  laluli  ducb  gaAe  Adidd  b^ 

26th  June,  ISIS. 
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LETTER  III. 
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jMuAry  1,  IkSM. 

-  .:^  Is* 

hoiam  the  cowitf  gadls  erf  &gfeTid  are  ov^rflowte^  ^^i^ 
fd&dierty  mai^.  of  whose  csne|  tt^  mailed  wkh  circtimsta)^c<^ 
pecttliarly  deoperate  and  atrocious^  vj 

Pivviow  to  the  two  tat  MseioaB  ol  PaMiamtit^  10  twa  MWrU 
letlcn la fon^l  fully  tif6Miih& penllcioiis  tdndAief  tf  t&e  ^^bupf 
i«ira»  a»:Ady  MW  tftandy  Md'  A^  almost  frrMtociUef  teikipi^limi 
to  crime  ^rincfe  diey  hcM  Mt.  I  endeayobrcd  it  matt^  iM^'l 
ibofietf^i  they  desor^ffd^  the  iHirMrality  and  the  utter  aMuinMf^ 
eontimifaig  an  diaoiefe  pr&MbiH&H  vrHieb  the  cfiange  in  the  stst^df 
societjrhae  actually  €<y«hretted  into  ari  eneemragemhti,  tii€  p^aefflciA 
nkdtr  of  winch  U  simifly  to  gite  th^  moiioiidly  of  sr  profitable  ^- 
fie  to  voguea  asid  yagab<»id9^  aiid  An»  to  encourage  the  ittdidstHf 
lihwie  meritonoaa  personage^  while  it  esiceelingly  di$eourage$^  Ae 
bx^eed  and  pre$e«fation  ^gaiM,  which  if  ia  ita  oetensiMe  object  t0 
pvoteot. 

Altbbug^  thes^facta  art  imAttnable  and  unretoed-^Hfiayi  alth«Migi!k 
they  are  confirmed  and  Mhecantiaaad  by  the  AK»aidn  and  rep<Mr€  i^f 
a  large  and  enUghtiMied  comn^na^^  of  the  tiouaef  of  €2ottilMms» 
mmnff  of  whom  ware  cpontry  geifckmen  convemd  in  aptie  offpl^ 
ehtfiahed  prejudice,  yet^atirange  t&nHf^mMf  attempt  t^  betM  n^V 
better  aystem  vpon  sound  amd  r^onal  prindplea  hae  hitherto  been 
drtiiited  in  S^rlbflle^t.  Affd  whet  at  afiO  iho#e  eittaof^lMaiy,  M 
proportion  as  a  misapplied  i«fr«ase  of'  seitefey  ha*  b^en  ftmfti  W 
kid  to  Hi  aauiral  aaid  MU$mf  coAieqamcei  4m  incteaact' and 
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propagation  of  the  crime,  has  it  been  nevertheless  applied  in  sjMte 
qf  all  experience,  but  in  the  sapient  expectation  of  repressing  die 
oflFence. 

Few  things  have  more  excited  my  astooishment  than  that  such 
a  code  of  laws  should  still  be  permitted  to  rear  its  head  in  such  a 
country.  As  Englishmen  we  have  many  privileges  and  institutions 
which  gloriously  distinguish  us  not  only  from  the  slaves,  but  from 
the  freemen  of  other  countries ;  but  in  respect  to  our  Game  Laws 
tire  are  really  behindhand  with-die4owest  slaves  of  the  most  des^ 
potic  governments  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  however  my  intention  to  travel  over  again  the  ground 

which  has.  been  already  made  good.     I  consider  it  as  proved  and 

admitted,  and  no  longer  open  to  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  present 

Game  Laws  are  become  in  their  actual  operation  oppressive  and 

9nequaly-*-<so  completely  inefi^ctual  for  their  professed  object  as 

even  tohave^acoatKary  tepdeqcy^-^altQgether  inapplicabie  to.  the 

present  state  of  society  in  England^  /and- above  all  that  they  are  the 

CQpx^Ueil.f^rentsiAmCit^  than  half  the  brutal  crioies  which  statit  the 

ann^s  «f  ou^ «Oi»ptry  villageis*     If  ady  one  still  doubt  thetruA  oi 

these  assertionsy  heis  referred  to  the.  imanswered  arguments  of  «iy 

(wpfor^ier  letters*   Unless  they  a;^)0pen  to  answarand-refotatioii, 

I  cannot,  think  that  in  tin>es  like  tbeae,  when  genuide  mcltal^fcelsfig 

is  widely  difixised  through  all  classes,   so  «iiQriilou8> and 'gratuitous 

a  blot  W4II  long.be  permitted  to  rest  upon  ottT>  national  polity^  1    ;t»- 

.   It  is  however,  aks  I  but  too  true  that  in  a  niinier6us  oonmmnt(j 

vm^3,  will  haiire  their  judgments  imperceptibly/  biassed  by  ithoir 

supposed  interests.    But  it  is  also  cbnsistent  with  a  j«ist;  observsip 

tjipn.of  human  affairs  to  perceive,  tlut  whenever  men  act  uponUthe 

calculation  of  their  supposed  interests  being  in  opposition,  tot  the 

c^aiins  of  justice  and  n^praility,   they  are  always  as  much  mh&^ 

tajcen  in^their  interests  as  they  are  in  their-duty.  -^  ^*• 

,   To.  sh^w  that  this  is  so  in  the  cade  before  us  is  die  [jirincipal  db* 

jisctof  tjiii^  letter^  in  which  I  hope  to  show  ypu  more  in  delail^ias 

th^  lins^ts  p£;ny  former  lettera  would  allow,  that  4M  parties  "whsmt 

inteirests  are  in  any  way  involved  in  the  subject  wauki  be  materiaUf 

henelUedby^  radical  alteration  of  tbe:present  system,  anckthatiMnp 

Qotdd  possibly  receive^^  lesAt  injury*  <^' 

Tl^  &n»t pasty  whiid]^  oeipurs  ta-esAU^ivHicQ  btidfA  prapri»« 
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tor»  in  wVomis  virtuaUy  (and,  a$  some  vr^tets  contend,  iegtdfy 
also)  vested  t;h<e  property  in- the  g^me  opon  the^Lind.;  Jt  is  at  first 
sight  natural  to  suppose  that  th(?se  persons  looking  into  the  $tatU|e* 
book,  and  iinding  an  immense^  string  of  severe  penal  restriptionft 
uppn  the  inyaders  of  this  property^  so.  much  beyond  what  the  pro- 
tection of  other  property  of  the  same  value  is  thought  to  require,  it 
U  Datural  I  say  to  suppose  that  they  should  conclude  this  at  least  to 
be-free  from  invasion..  Tet  it  is  in  point  of  fact. more  exposed  to 
it  thsa  any  other.  This  may  appear  perhaps;  incon&iscent  with 
reasonable  expectation.  ;   -         « 

.  Why  is  it  ^at  the  penalties  upon  ^smuggling  tea,  sugar,  toba<l!co» 
^iid  other  taxed  articles  of  general  consumption,  are  more  efficient  \A 
ipepressin^  the  offence  f  Probably,  because  by  paying  the  duty  the  ar- 
ticle may  ^e  had  in  an  honest  way.  There  is  a.  competition  between 
the  fair  atid  the  unfair  dealer,  and.  the  .superior  profit  of  the  htteir 
i#  more  than  compensated  by  his  risk  gf  incurring  the  penalty^ 
But  if  the  importation  and  sale  of  tea^  sugar,  and  tobacco,  were  ab* 
solutel^  prohibited,  so  that  they  could  onhfibe  had  qfthe^smMg^r^ 
I  zpgxchendnQpenMlties  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  ii^tfo^ 
duction  and  cpntuoiptton^  and  that  the  more  seyere  the  pet^alties> 
the  greater  would  be  (he  encouragement  afforded  to  the  smuggler^ 
He  would  be  assisted  in  die  evasion  of  penalties  by  every' one  ex^ 
cept.tbe  revenue  officer  ^  indeed^  nine  tenths  of  the  .people  wofild 
be  partaker^  of  the  crime.  Moreover,  the  law  itse)f  would  be  so 
generally  considered,  ^surd  and  unjust^  that  no  man  of  ordinary 
feeling  and  understanding  could  biing  himself  to  enforce  it  agaimt 
his  neighbour. 

. .  Just  saof  the  Game  Laws : — so  long  as  Eiiglishmen,  of  a^ll  the 
ineaiuEurqpe,  areactuall]^  prohibited  by  seVere  penaUiesfrom^ir/jj 
bringing  to  open  market  an  article  so  generally  coveted  by  puvcha* 
sers  as  game,  the  law  practically  sajs  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  the  article  shall  be  exclusively  brought  to  market  by  the 
wj/Si/r  dealer  $;  who  is  assisted  in  the  evasion  of  the  penalty  by 
every  individual  save  the  lord  of  the  manor  $  and  who  moreover 
fxdtes  so  much  compassion  in  all  other  minds  from  the  absurdity 
md  injustice  of  the  law  to.  which  he  is  exposed,  *  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  offence  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  conviction^  It  is 
obvious  too  that  the  higher  the.penaltiesy  the  grester  is  the  encou^ 
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Ingtment  ttiMflg  ft&m  M  the^  causes^  md  iSih  gr^t^t  die  tem^fa- 
ikm  to  coiiimittlie*d8yn«f^]i  because,  n^hen  k  succeeds,  its  remune- 
TflilMkfo  fflttcltk  liie  Higher.  "VWiWeaS  were  the  iiiark^c  fairly 
Apcn  «otli«  ftoiMitt  df^ftfet,  attd  i^e  question  ^ere  only  whether  he 
i^mM  sett  hiseotlimodity  at  a  fate  somewhat  higher  than  the  dis^ 
IcMst  dealer,  tlxk  dUPei^niie  thight  easily  be  compensated'  by  a 
imdffNiSe  penaky,  wMeh  nA  man  would  heatate  in  Enforcing,  f>^ 
asu0eitweuldbe  cmsideml'bciStjttst  and  necessary,  and  whicH 
mold  tfafefere-  be  i^ally  eftctutl  in^  repressing  the  dffeifce. 
Under  this  system  too  nine  tenths  of  the  community  would  be 
ilHkted^as  in  ali  odier  casesf)  agidmt  list  dishonest  dealer,  instead 
0f  io  his  fatof.  Th«  piiiVeyor,.the  purchaser,  and  the  cbnsulxier^ 
WOYJ^  certaiiilly  prefet  proCttrtng^^the  same  article  without  risi  of  a 
fiMitf  thart  wi*  it  5  ah*  tH^  interest  of  Ae  occupier  of  the  lan3 
wyMiid'bt  fe  watch  and  repress  the  invader  dfa  property  now  reii- 
drred  oi  some  if^lne-  to  htm,  irnttod  of  ehcomaging  tibeM  to  d'estf of 
wfcat  was  previously  an  unprofitable  nuisance, 

'  Ih&tti  this  reasoning  I  venture  to  conclude,  that  there  is(  scarcely 
any  conceivaMe  system  of  legidation,  except  diat  nterdfbl  and  ia^ 
ffimt  one  which  gt>e8  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Laws^  tibrt  could 
reMerthe  proprietors  of  land  insecure  in  the  enjoyments  aiising 
Ottt  bf  the  possession  of  game. 

f  liave  <rften  contrasted  m  my  mmd  the  relative  comfort  on  flie 
dtte  hand  of  the  Squire  sitting  in  his  parteur  with  aff  angry  brow, 
ated  receivmg  the  xfaily  retsm  of  spikes,  steel  traps  and  spring  guns, 
of  tttomeys^  bifls  for  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  poachers  1  of 
petitions  from  their  destitute  wives  and  children,  of  gamekeepers 
fettered'  and  fastened  to  trees  by  the  poachers'  wires,  or  of  poachers 
ttd^'keepers  maimed  and  slaughtered  together  in  indtscriiuinate 
combats  in  the  dark>  and,  above  aH,  daily  aggravated  reports  of  Ae 
increfl^ing  hatred  to  himself,  and  augmented  brutality,  profi!gacf, 
and  ferocity  towards  each  other,  of  the  vfflagers  whose  moral  and 
IMfUtieai  welfare  it  is  his  duty  to  consult ;— and,  on  the  oflier  hand, 
iJie  same  Squire  under  an  ameliorated  system;  iiiviting  his  friehdfei 
(0  walk  with  Mm  in  his  woods  without  fear  of  endangering  A«t 
fivfcs,  promotmgthe  pecuniary  afs  well  as  the  moral  interests  of  Ms 
imfghbouts  and  tenants^  by  affbrdfag  them  a  profitable  aiW^Ie  fcwr 
•jite^  m  well  as  fbr  r*cr^tk»i,  securing^  to  Mmself  by  Ae  }kst  rf  ail 
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ti^i^nsfer  of  the  sale  of  g^ioje  iiom  the  ii^httf  tbi^f  Id  tfae^dG^r  dflptat 
atwhpse  expence.itis  rear^»  gradfi^^  yecbimiBg  &e  .fmil«t 
to  the  pursuitB  of  reg^^r  inflMfttrj,  ^n^  the  €»te  of  their  iaunilMMi 
^j^  (allowing  time  for  the.  change  of  inviftMraute  b^bi^)  ^^m%^ 
lasting  :peaceQstAblished  onJbis  pqofperty  between  Aerital  4fX«feMf 
|;^ekeeper9  and  .f^oaf ber3^-^:a^4>  isibave  ally  leaijng  .h$e09m«0«WN» 
lion  and  aqiusemeut  ^ipop  a  aolid  foundatiop  of  loie  and  affeiclmfl 
of  good  priier  and  morality^  xofpfkg  his  aeighbpojs  andrde|iendil|K|fi 
Finallyj  with  reference  to^the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietpi^ 
there  is  one  position  which  appears  to  nie  .quite  con^lMStye.  Tktii 
s^ly  ^^.g^nae  in  the  nwket  i^o^  ^fiHtU  ^ual  tp  the  d^^niand, 
fnd  is  neyer  hke^y  l|o  exceed  it,^  axudUrmtim^  ikeMm  «rotf}dMl 
j^terially  increa9e  the,  demand.^-*^4inderbpth  $y§t$fM  tb^rffovprlif 
Quantity  sei^t  to  market  would  be  yearly  the  >«aqKb  and  vnii/m  dm 
amended  ^stem  a  quamity  at  fgaa,  ^ufrf  to  th^  s^ieseot  -vmnH  '^ 
left  upon  the  land. 

It  follows  th^^  98  tbe  total  iresult  of  these  jioQJIJOQS,  .tl^H^^vkh 
respect;  to  the  f^v^ji^ntitf  sold  from  the  Ifnd  qr  re^ain^d  Ufoaiiffm^ 
(liteption of  ^yst^r^, wouldprodupe l^t  little di^erence^  tb^ fViMir 
pi  alteration  effected.  >f^QMl4  be  in  the  mc^iP'^wbi^  thekftmifin' 
is  made — it  would  be  taken  out  of  tbeionds  of  the  jOG^ne  and  fUlt 
|0^o  ihi^f^  of  the  holiest  man.;  aQo«rfipting»  clande^lvie  aii4  llis» 
graceful. traffic  i^ould  bj^.replaced  by  a  fair  and  cg^  tnide.  It 
yould  be  a  solecism  indeed  in  politics^  if  any  but  the  rogues^  €|n14 
be  losers  by  sucb  a  change*  or  if  ^  preteni  JosSrshDuU  tttQioiit 
.^therwise  tban^in  ukimate^^in  eyefi  to  tbe.;x£ue%  biolh  in.>a  JWMil 
and  pecuniary  ppipt  of  view. 

.  3u^  it  has  bectn  a^id^  that  this  scheme  for  jnakinggaviergiiRMdfi 
|p^erty>  is  nothing  els^e  but  a  pro]^  for  increasing  the  pr«4MK^ 
the  landed  prpprietor  at  the  expense  of  theamusfneixls  of  t]ieMil 

9^  the.CQmmwqity.    Npw  th^ I  venture tpd?ny«       ./' 

^'^^e.. proprietor  may  wtp  frevent any  man  &q^  oomo^upW 
^^jand  to  take:game^  and  does  in  fact  prevent  thpse  whof9iQb}«0t 
is  ii^erely  a^nusement^  It  is  only  the  nocturnal  depredator  nbom 
under  tb^  present  sjfstem.  he  <;annot  .^ectua^y  D^fcts«  -AiA 
fY^^)T.^ft:^#^^^f.A2^*  iti&mpm ;5guitable  .4bfiti9rhate«wr  DlW^g 
jp9&t  is^y,  accrue:  (tfmk^  ^^  K^e  (tf  g/mog  ^boidd  beitwioppdiby 
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iis^^at  whbseexpeme  the  articte  is  produced  and  hiaiintaihed,~tkan 
by  him  who  has  no  title  to  it  whatever  but  theft  arid  'rbbbfetyj 
Th^n-  eg  to  tl»  prdfeaH^  profits  upon  game,  it  is  quite  fdle  to  sup- 
j>e6e  4/hat  the-  value  of  gafme  wrll  ever  So  far  exceed  the  V.lue  of 
4?om,  as  to  induce  cultivatdr^  to  sactificef  the'  last  for  the  sake  of 
the  first.  The  tendency  of  wild  animals  to  multiply  will,  as  at 
present)  produce  under  reasonable  protection  a  moderate  number 
on  the  land  ;  and  the  alteration  contended  for,  would  at  once  give 
to  the  owner  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  rearing  them 
and  nothingmore^  and  would  afford  to  the  rest  of  socic^ty  a  resource 
of  honest  and  healthy  recreation.    > »  i 

i  This  brings  under  our  notice  the  second  pahy  whose*  interests 
are  involved  in  this  question — -nahiely,  the  residents  in  towns,  and 
commercialor  monied  men  wftliout  land,'  who' wish  occasionally 
to  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  sporting,  and  ^ho  1  decidedly 
think  ought  to  be  qualified  to  do  so.  At  present,  without  the  |>er^ 
mission  of  the  landed  proprietor,  which  he  is  n6t  often  willing  to 
grant,  they  cannot  .enjoy  the  recreation,  and  even  with  permission 
they  transgress  the  laW  by  carrying  a  gun.  But  under  an  amended 
system  the  landwow'net  or  his  tenant  (if  not  restricted)  m'^ht,  for  a 
moderate  pecuniary  consideration,  (iess  than  the  rifek  liow  incurred 
in  taking  a  day's  sport,)  permit  th^  tov  nsman  to  take  his  recreation 
atid  carry '  oiF  the  produce-  of  his  amusement.  And  surely  thTs 
wouid  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing  for  all  the  partjes  con- 
cerned. '•  '  "  '  .' 
-  There  is  however  still  a  third  party  concerned,  namely,  the 
small  larid^  proprietor  with  just  what  the  Game  Laws  style  a 
qualification  to  sporty  who,  having  not  sufBcient  land  of  his  own  to 
afford  him  recreation,  trespasses  upon  that  of  his  neighbours,  and 
is  only  amenable  to  a  circuitous  process  for  the  remedy  of  the 
owner.  This  person  would  certainly  be  curtailed  in  his  amuse- 
ments by  any  direct  protection  afforded  to  game  ais  property,  arid 
would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  townsman  or 
inonied  capitalist.  Bat  give  me  leave  to  ask,  is  it  not  perfectly 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  so  placed  i  Unless  he  can  sliow  that 
Ae  possession  of  a  specific  sort  of  property  give's  him  an  equitable 
title  to  invade  the  property  of  otliersi  there' can  be  but  one  answer 
to  ihisc  cpestion.   In  fact  the  privilege  he  enjoys  ia  a  more  rcmiiant 
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.of  feudality^  which  even  upon  feudal  principles  is  rmdei^d  obtto^ 
lete  bj  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  money. 

I  have  so  fully  discussed  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  game  in  my  two  former  letters,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  ^ny  thing  here  upon  that  part  of  the  question. 


And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask  if  the  supporters  of 
the  present  system  have  one  reasonable  motive  either  of  public  oV 
private  interest  for  the  course  they  are  pursuing  ?  Will  they  not  at 
length  admit  that  the  enormous  and  admitted  evils  of  the  Game 
Laws  are  a  perfectly  gratidtom  addition  to  the  vice  and  misety  of 
their  country ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  support  of  them  may 
justly  fall  under  the  same  imputation  which  was  affixed  by  one  of 
our  old  writers  to  the  character  of  a  common  swearer-^namely, 
that  «  he  is  one  who  sells  the  Devi!  the  best  pennyworth  that  he 
meets  with  anywhere,  and,  liketh^  Indians  that  partwidi  gold  for 
glass  beads,  endangers  his  conscience  for  the  lightest  trifles  imagin-* 
able/*  Nay,  the  supporter  of  the  Game  Laws  appears  open  to  a 
deeper  reproach  than  this ;  for  he  endangers  the  consciences  of 
others,  without  even  getting  a  glass  bead  in  return ;  while  gold 
both  allegorical  and  substantial  would  reward  his  accession  to  a 
more  reasonable  system. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  foOowiBg  letter  was  written  and  printed,  but  not  psblialH 
ed,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnuim 
on  the  Poor  Laws.  It  was  introduetorj  to  certain  proposition* 
for  making  use  of  Friendly  Societies  in  reforming,  and  perhaps 
eventual! J  abrogating  the  system  of  Poor  Laws ;  undertakings  for 
which,  a»  appeared  to  the  writer,  the  Committee  were  not  at  that 
time  prepared  to  attempt  by  more  decisive  and  direct  methods. 
Notwithstanding  many  practical  objections,  of  the  force  of  which 
no  man  is  more  sensible  than  the  writer,  the  Committee  included 
these  suggestions,  with  some  modiiicationi  among  those  which 
they  thought  fit  to  be  reported  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

One  view,  then,  with  which  the  letter  is  now  pitfaUshed  is,  lo 
iHustrate  those  passages  of  the  Committee's  Report,  [p.  1£-18] 
>vhich  relate  to  Friendly  Societies  ;  but  a  stronger  motive  to  the 
»pu]k4icat^<»)  arisen  frotn  the  wish  to  give  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  observations  upon  the  general  siii^ject,  which  in  a  Umktd 
eircle  have  attracted  iome  notice.    . 

The  anthbr  is  fully  aware,  that  these  observations  tend  t&  no 
very  precise  or  satisfactory  conclusion ;  f/ut  all  tliat  has  been  said 
and  written,  even  widiin  the  last  year,  satisfies  him  that  this  un- 
certainty belongfi  to.tb^  subject  J|^y  >JKhoms9ev^  tvm4|^  4  andtj^t 
altbongfa  the  particular  scheme' of  half  Obeaaucefs  h^e  detailed  Utiil 
tot  he  found  exlensrrely  practicable^  it  wiH -be-only  Q(>on  a  priin^ 
pie  of  compromise,  arising  out  of  the  doubts  and  difteculties  herein 
di^pliiyed,  that  parliament  will  finally  deem  it  politic  to  legislate. 


London,  90ih  January,  I818.  "'. 
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^.  SfC.  S;c.  .    .  •.>:     ' 

-*'<-'  ^.  .     i  .11'      !    '. 

^ •  ■  r   •'■         :      ..'  i'-v>  * 

Beckenkantf  ^l8i  Jpril,  \S\7 .^ 

MY    BEAK   SIR, 

AccoBDiMO  to  the  intimation  which  I  gave  before  the  recess  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  I  proceed  to  submit,  throiigh 
you,  to  the  consideration  of  its  members^  what  has  occurred  to  me 
upon  that  subject^  and  particularly  the  ideas,  which  I  have  already 
explained  imperfectly,  in  regard  to  the  use  that  may  b^fmadie'^f 
Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies. 

My  suggestions  for  forming  these  Institutions  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple, pud  affording  to  them  a  parochial  guaranty,  being  peHraps 
the  only  part  of  what  I  have  to  otfer  which  is  in  any  degree  new 
or  peculiar ;  it  is  on  that  point  only  that  I  have  hitherto  ventured 
to  state  my  sentiments :  but  I  should  greatly  misrepresent  my  own 
Views  on  the  larger  ques  ion,  and  very  ino^dequately  explain  my 
ideas  even  on  the  particular  branch  of  it  to  which  my  suggestions 
refer,  if,  in  using  thci  indulgence  afforded  tp  me  by  the  Committee, 
I  were  to  coufiue  myself  to  the  consideration  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Reflection  has  confirmed  me  m  the  opinion,  that  a  guaranty, 
supported  by  the  parochial  assessments,  of  the  benefits  of  stich 
Societies,  may  be  made  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  great  evil 
of  the  Poor  Laws  is  to  be  checked  ;  but  [  should  attribute  to  that 
proposition  a  very  disproportionate  importance,  if  I  were  to  slate 
that  it  would  of  itself  be  an.  efTectual  or  even  an  useful  measure. 
It  is  only  as  accompanying  and  facilitating  a  system  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Relief,  very  different  fix>m  the  present,  that  I 
can  venture  to  recommend  my  proposal. 
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Of  the  measuies.  necessary  in  my  humble  opinion,  for  eQecliog 
this  Alteration  of  system,  most  h^ve,  in  principle,  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  Committee  by  other  members  ;  some  have  been  specifi- 
cally stated :  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  embodying  into  my 
sebeone  the  valuable  suggestions  which  we  have  received ;  believing^ 
that  even  though  my  own  peculiar  part  of  the  scheme  may  failj  I 
may  usefully  endeavour  to  give  a  practical  and  connected  shape  to 
propositions  which  have  as  yet  been  only  generally  discussed  :-<^and 
I  trust  that  the  Committee  Mill  not  consider  me  as  guilty  of  piracy, 
though  I  should  recommend,  without  specific  acknowledgment, 
what  ha«  been  oflFered  by  others. 

Diffident  as  I  sincerely. feel,. in  touching,  however  slightly,  upon 
general  prmciples,  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  myself  inteUigib{e 
without  some  explanation  of  those  by  which  I  am  influenced. 

It  is  perhaps  admitted  by  all  that  we  i^re  now  in  a  situation  from 
which  we  cannot  easily  or  suddenly  pass  to  a  wholesome  state,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary  to  describe  systems  or  lay 
down  principles,  the  applkation  of  which,  if  not  wholly  impractica- 
liie,  is  at  least  very  remote.  Yet  I  conceive  that  unless  we  are  in 
Some  measure  agreed  as  to  the  desired  end  of  our  delibei  ations,  we 
shall  hardly  understand  one  another  as  to  the  means  :  nor  shall  we 
duly  appreciate  the  suggestions  which  we  discuss,  unless  we  explain 
to  each  other  the  principles  upon  wliich  they  are  founded,  and  their 
ultimate  operation,  as  well  as  their  immediate  effect. 

Now,  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  my  scheme  a 
facility  of  adaptation  hereafter  to  more  than  one  view  of  political 
economy,  yet  I  own,  that  it  appears  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision 
either  upon  the  suggestions  which  1  am  about  to  offer,  or  upon  some 
of  the  points  at  this  moment  before  the  Committee^  without  deter- 
mining how  far  we  are  affected  by  the  opinions  and  conclusions  ojF 
modern  writers  on  population  and  subsistence. 

•Oi^,  to  speak  perhaps  more  practically,  it  seems  at  least  neces- 
sary, that  in  proceeding  to  reform  the  system  of  English  Poor  Laws, 
each  of  us  should  make  up  his  own  mind,  M'hether  he  adopts,  as 
many  do,  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  as  the  point  of  perfection, 
or  whether  he  considers  that  Law  as  the  foundation  aud  commence- 
ment of  a  vicious  system. 

I  fear  tliot  some  gentlemen,  who  are  averse  from  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  upon  general  principles,  are  disposed  to  take  that 
«et  as  a  stasidard,  without  a  sufHcient  consideration  of  the  principle 
which  it  involves.. 

WlDen  we  are  desired  to  ^'  tread  back  our  steps  to  the  4Sd  qt 
Elizabeth,''  it  is  meant,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  destroy  sonje 
material  branches  of  the  existing  system — particularly,  the  practice 
of  giving  peciidiary  relief  to  able-bodied  men :  but  it  is  meant  also^ 
thiV  we  should  retain  other  essential  provisipns,  among  the  inost 
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obnoxious  to  political  economist*,  as  containiig)  aacordiiii^  ^ 
opinions  very  g^meraliy  received,  the  most  injurious  vi«es  oif  the 
system* 

If  we  abide  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  in  its  least  extensive  con^ 
slruction,  we  undertake  the  charge  of  those  children  whose  p^r^Hts, 
are  not  able  to  maintain  them ;  and  we  engage  to  set  to  WQrk  as 
well  those  children  (if  not  helpless)  as  all  other  pour  persons* 

Hereip,  we  si|i  against  two  favourite  doctrines  of  political  eopr 
Qomy ;  we  facilitate  the  ^owth  of  a  population  not  accompanied 
by  ail  increase  in  the  meiuas  of  subsistence ;  and  we  create  a  sufkply 
of  labour  not  proportionate  to  the  demand,  or  to  the  funds  for  put- 
ting it  in  activity.  We  .promote  the  reproduction  of  paupers,  by 
enabling  a  man  to-  marry  before  he  has  ensured  the  means  of  mfUA 
taining  a  femily ;  we  encourage  idleness,  by  allowing  him  to  depena 
(f<»r  a  considerable  part  of  his  expeixditure)  qpon  funds  not  acquired 
by  his  own  industry; — ^we.  subject  property  to  an  ifuliqiited 
assessment : — we  perpetuate,  in  shorty  if  tl^  political  economy 
1^  sound,  a  great  proportion  of  those  evils  of  our  system, 
which  however  they  may  have  been  extended  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  the  enactments  and  practices  origiiialing  in  the  scarcity 
^f  corn,  are  certainly  not  new  witlpin  that  period,  and  of  wbicb 
perhaps  that  very  extension  miglit  be  attributed  to  the  osiginal 
fauUiness  <^  the  system. 

Amoi^  the  specific  pvopositionSj^  too,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Committee,  there  are  som^  which  necessarily  involvje  sioDilar 
considerations ;  Mr.  B.,  sc^pppi^d  by  you,  Sir,^  proposes  to  carjcy 
into  effect,  in  anew  ipode^  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
concerning  Children.  It  is  true,  that  this  proposition  has  in  idev^ 
a  i^imtto^sQit  of  parochial  relief^  by  offering  it  to  the  poor  js^mx  m 
a  mode  from  which  he  is  expi^cted  to  be  averse ;  but  it  is  ney^^tb^r 
less  true,  that  t}ie  proposition,  would  ratify  the  lestablishmenli  of. a 
principle,  tendmg  to  secure  against  want,,  femilif s  iay>rovjdentlj 
produced. 

In  Iiord  Q's.  view  of  that  subjecti  a  supply  of  jmrk  is  one  of  .the 
most  promis^nt  points ;  now,  whatever  moral  advantages  that  moda 
of  telief  may  have  over  th^  other,,  it  equally  proceeds  upoii^tbe 
plan  of  providing,  at  all  events,  for  all  the  people  that  may  be  horn^ 
wd  is  scarcely  less  operative  in  encouraging  their  production.    • 

Others  of  our  members,  Mr.  W.  S.,  for  instance,  and.  Colonel 
W.,  woqld^ve  relief  in  fof^  ralbar  ^an  ki  money ;  tkis  reeiom** 
SMudalioii  has  obvious  advantages^  but  it  is  peculiarly  open  to.thi| 
eharge  of  und^taking  to  do  ^t  vfhich  the  dispi^nsaiioa  of.^ro- 
viflence  may  have  rendered  knpossible^  '         . . .  .     ^ 

1  conceive,  then,  not  only  that  tbes^  several  suggestioiiSy..coi]iaH 
deted  ia  prts  of  a  scheme  of  Reform,  must  be  weighed . with  re«r 
f^relDce  to  generiA  principftes^  but  that  their  character  as  palliative* 
of  an  insurmountable  eviJ|  must  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard : 
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for*  Upon' aJl  of  them  ft  »  cfcai^jeJ,  not  only  *mV  ttey  aits  itif  oti^ 
sVstent  witfa'  a  scTieme  of  theoretical  perfe^tfoh,  or  ^mh  the  ^tk%m 
which  we  would  establish  if  our  choice  were  now  ft«e,  biMfllHit 
they  retain  within  th^th  the  seeds  of  tte  eHls  of  wbidi'di^  are 
ditehded  to  check  the  ^owth. 

^ ■  The  suggestions  indeed  bf  Mt.  H..  tfp^BT  to  b«  (rf"  adiffereM 
description;  in  proposing  to  resMih  the  power  of  JlfirWifraf^,  he 
&iteAdr  I' presume  (Yor  othenvise  die  pi'opo^  womd  he  miga- 

tbM'%' exclude  from  the  grant  of  relief  persons  who  accordfaig'  W 
^aa&ti^  practice  and  to  the  view  of  the'  Poor  Liiw»  gener^ 
j^niertiined.  lire  accustomed  tb  redtite  if.  Mr.  Hi's  idte  is  one  dip 
llhose  ii^fdcii*!  shall  endeavour  to  carry  1n«o  effect  ^htit  it  is  sA&rafy 
.Imbbssi^le  tojustifji  btherwise  than  by  condemning  the  generu 
^nv^ipie  ^6f  the  Poor  Laws,  as  commenced  by  Queen  Elizabedl, 
Ir^measiire  which  shall  deprive  the  pauper  of  any  oAer  security  fer 
fs^i^^liial  assistance/than  the  'will,  or  the  judgment,  of  tho^e  fit 
whose  expense  it  is  afforded. 

'I'l  fear,  then>  that  we  cannot  hdpe  to  psdiiate  existing  evilsi  or 
retiiedy  particular  abuses,  without  reference  to  the  theory  of  Ae 
ay  stem  from  "which  they  spring.  If  our  palliatives  leaive  the  prid- 
apl^ln  operation,  they  will  be  efFectual  but  for  a  moment:  it 
vi'o^ld  surely  be  impolitic, — ^perhaps  unjust,  to  abandon  thatt  prhl- 

jcii)Ie,  unless  we  either  provide  other  means  frbni  which  the -poor 

'  i^ay  derive  an  equivalent  benefit,  or,  satiriy  ourselves  thatithe  pm- 
^rple  'Itself  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  atten^t  to  se(5Qt«  an  v^ 
'fitniied  population  against  want,  is  vain  and  presnmptil^uii' 

A  specific  proposition  indeed  to  Ais  effect  ii  Hkely  to  be  brought 
te?ore  tis.' 

\''*Sti[ch  being  the  state  of  orir  deliberations,  I  shall  vetttureto 
bbnnect  with  my  suggestions  for  the  amendment  dfour  systent,  my 
tiew  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  systematic  ydief  ef  iadigence 
m^iy'feirly  and  safely  be  governed.  .  -    .      ^.  . v  o.i 

It  will,  I  presume,  be  acknowledge  ^^^  Ae  whoiese^im^^'dttfte 
of  sodety  \\:6\x}d  be  that,  in  which,  however  niMiierdttfir  *lid>  diSMit 
the'^datibns  of  condition  might  be,  it  dho'iddlie'  itif  Ais  p^^e^^^f 
Wei^  man^  by  the  exertion  of  honest  indlis^y,  independent  of  ptibHc 
relief,  t6r  even  private  charity,  to  p^vide  suslenani^e-foi^'hinf^f 
and  his  f^il^,  in  infancy,  sickness,  and  oMnge,  as^well'tis  inheaMi 
il|[id  liianhood.  .   .       ,  , .  .  r  =      ^ 

'j'HoweVerit  maybe,  in  a  society  which  we  may  form  in  imagina* 
tion,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  accMi- 

^])lisHniehf  6f- this  st^te  of  tilings  i^  in   England  %ie^y  hopeless. 

She  ofdur  Members  indeed  (Mi*.  C.)  rfid  I  MA  ^ver  it  aft  his 
pM6n'thit!  a  man  might  from  the  earnings  of  ently  labour  ^ovide 
'  f«r  a  luture  !lfi%mily,  biit  I'believe  Mr.  B.'s  to  be  the  genehd  und 
the'bbfrect  opinion,  that  wage«  cannot  possibly  h^  so  amiligXM^^a 
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tO^enaW  the  JabMrer,  ^veu  tlipug^  he  ^bfliild  ^PJ^.n^f^TXP)*^ 
m^^veelyjior'f^tonde  for  a  family  at-all  large,  \^,th^  yeay^jo't*^^^- 
)e«Hi9«9^  and'uoder  all  the  various  cirqumytaiices  of  distre^js^  ./iv 
rA^giMit  old£|ge,t{ierha|^s^  th^  ba^  or  man  with  npjpjjtlj3rief» 
or  few,  m^y  with  a  little  foresight,  eaaily  provia^;--TagaJn5t;,jiJ5Q|^- 
neaBH0Qf  itr  may  .ke  aUf)ged|  .that  ra  man  xmy,  Jby  etil^erin^  ii^jt^  an 
idsoeiatiofi  wilb {OtfaeFV-^l^g^ms^ic^e  some  provision^  biut  .fp^  tj^' 
ixuikitmianeeof  child|«|i  more  ^na  few,  ht  cannot^  by  8aviip^>|g(^e 
•fly  adequate  ptfovisioo,  pov  cb|i  he  «evaD  secure  himself  iigsnipi^jp^^ 
if^otof  sickDts%  oideas  he  have  at  a  tery  earfy  period  c6vm^^^^r 
^4ki$  oontribiftions  €6r  that  purpose;  for  the  assistance  ^^^^^^ 
^Ae.voluii»tary  associali^niito  d^eir  members  when  ii^cap^cijtat^cli 
by  aickn69s,  ci^ust  either  foe  too  ^anty^  or  must  he  withholdeo  fyiff^ 
1^  ^faodt  eAtmnce  «ilo  tb^  society  has  not  takes  place  at  i^p' ag^  ^'f 
health  and  vigpui:.  Thoae  too  ^'bo  are  origtoally  iiicap,ab]l|^pijb 
•pbviaiifity  a^  much  debarred  from  any  su/ch  adyantagej  a^  'j^pp 
profitable  labour.  >   i  „  ^^t,v 

•;  Indeed  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossi^bility^  i>f  aoy^'ap- 
|iro«imatioii  to  certaWty  in  calci^tion,  renders  aU  institutjpns 
founded  upon  that  bms,  at  die  rbest,  but  precarious  securities. 

No  attiMnpt  to  prpvicfe,  through  similar  as^ciatipns,  for  an-yn* 
Deftaiiif^nd  uajimit^ number  of  children,  has  I.belieye  ever  :t>ifh 
:mftde;' and  though  it*  is  true,  that  a  contingency  of  this  sort,.upio^i  a 
vegj  Img^  4cale>  iasiisceptible  of  a  inuch  more  easy  calculation.  t|ian 
Ibe  occufireoce  of  aickness.;  yet  upon  a  contracted  average,  €i^re 
would  be  the  highest  {wpbability  of  a  ruinous  falsijSication ,  of  ^p^ 
tables  which  could  be  cc^truQt^. 

-  In  the  cases  already  put,  I  hate  considered  the  able-bod^d^  ma^ 
ms^ earning  at  least  «ub^tei)ce  for  himself;  but  he  cannot  always 
be  certain  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  that  excban^  for  lus 
labour;  we  must  con^der  therefcM-e  the  case  of  an  excess  ojf  ta- 
bourers  beyond  the  demand  for  labour :  which  excess  may  be  pro- 
dttced^  eitber  by  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  pr  hj^  the 
sudden  cestotion  of  some  :e££ective  cause  pf  the  demand ;  and  this 
last  mi^  be  regarded  alsp,  either  as  producing  a  general  w^s9,  or 
an  einess  of  workmen  in  any  particular  branch  ofindustry,  such  as 
9hU  QoHadmiA  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  easily,  betaking  them- 
aelves  to  Another  equally  lucrative  employmei^.  Individuals  indeed 
are  always  subject,  through  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  ppli^i^^^ 
and-^be  aaprietous^ess  of  human  conduct,  to  oeeasional<lepri\^ons 
-^«mpl<9nienit. 

iWe  are  several  circumstances  un4er  which  persons  i^:rthe 
iow^r  chesses  mayibe,  and  are  evWy  day,  without  absolute  vice  br 
fHP^fticaay  on  their  part,  reduced  to  want : — and  then  con^^he 
^uMi^n^  whether  the  necessity  created  by  all,  or  any,  or  whichj  oC 
thas9  cirGiumstaneeai  ou^t.to  be  r^^ved  from  any  public  fund« 
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S^f,^  l^Opr  Xawsy  as.  generally  2dwjmUmi^^aShid  rdail  ia  al^ 
,  ^ni,  abd  aJObrd  U  moreover  in  that  other  caae  in  ^K^iich^  hawk^ 
at  36ine  pjeriod  of  bis  life,  remote  or  receat,  possessed  the  mfismaof 
securing  himself  against  want^  ^  .piavihas  im{)rovidently,  or  even 
yipjous^  and  profligately,  negl^cteid  to  nuike  use  of  them« 

And  here  occurs  another  point  of  considerationy-^^wlieftkei 
m^ri^ge  wJLthout  due  regs^rd  to  the  means  of  supporting. a  &railj 
is^be.  clashed  anioQg  the  casi^s  of  vicious  iniprovidencA. 

T^Q  V^ew  which  I  have  tak^n,  I  think  you  v^ill  pecoeive,  conoecta 
its^IlT  imn^edia^ely  with  the  psoposal  made  to  us  by  Lord  C.  foe 
eii^^ifyjn^,  the  Poor  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  but  it  deaciaad» 
the^pr^¥i9M3  euq/uiry ; — upon  whajt  principle  is  the  compulsory 
re|i/e(  in  .f^i^^  c;^se  afforded  to  them  i  and  whether  thei^e  be.nol 
evil$  and,  n^iserie^^resi^l  ting  fropi  that  apparently  benignant  systesEi^ 
gr^a^er  than  those  which  it  alleviates. 

And  thence  an  argument  arises^  operating  with  mar«  or  less 
force  ag;ainst  relief  in  every  one  of  the  supposed  cases* 
.  jtf  t|f e  n)ost  dreaded  and  most  e^^tensive  of  evils  be  an  exeesfl^ve 
Poj^Vilatioq^  and  there  be  no  means  of  checking  its  growth  but  jpf 
the  jpressure  of  want,  and  consequently  any  system  of.  relief  tend  ta 
prp^mote  it ;  we  ought  in  strictness  to  permit  that  pressure  to  ope* 
rate  without  restraint,  whether  through  sickness,  the  helplessness 
of  a^^  or  of  chilkdhood,  or  through  any  other  disability  inherent  in 
or  in^adsntal  to  human  nature,  ,  .        *  • 

^  similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  a  coo^vi^tion^  if  il 
be.  ei^tertainedy,  of  the  itijustice  of  taxing  property  to  support  indi-^ 
gence. 

Kq.maniamQng  us  perhaps  goes  so  far  as  to  adc^pt  either  of  these 
supposed  opinions  as  a  present  rule  of  action,  bul  both  haiieibetft 
urged  ^pon  us;  and  aldioi^h,  whether  we  reject  them  alt<^etbet 
or  qply  establish, the  presept  inexpediency  of  a^tii^  upoUilbeiB^ 
our.^cQurse  m»y  appear  to  be  the  same,  I  conceive. £1^  there? wiM 
)be  an  e§s^tial  difference  ;r--^i^  the  one  pase;  we  ishajl.  afford  rebel 
sparingly  and  grudgingly  to  the  existing  generation^  and  depme 
of  iit  all  claimants  hereafter  to  be  born;  in  the  other  weslMll 
meirely.  retrench  present  abuses,*— drawing  a  line  of  distinction  bei^ 
tween  the  fair  and  the  encrpachmg  elaimant  to  relief^  mA  rsfHlatiQg 
its  mc^^and  limit.  ,      ,     1 

Nqw  in  the  first  place,  with  iFfl^peql  to  the  sanctity  of  tbe  Lmi 
of  Property,  which  is  said.to*  be  such  9»  to  atip^sedeall  ^bkm  of 
the  Poor,  however  originating  in  or  supported  by  theX'ftwsiki 
owu/f);iat.^I^P^fJ^^^y  understsM^  the. position,  I  diesept.firom  il:»~ 
Our  system  may  be  impolitic,  but  I.eannpt  pecoeive .  that? it.  is 
obviously  absurd  and:u^ju&t«.  It  apl^ears  to  me,  on  the  coiMiary^ 
that  i^.:^qGiety  n^essarily  admits  of  ey^  imagifiable degree, of 
wealtli  and  indigence^  a  rule  providing  ^t  the  very  lowest  sbaU 
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be  protecled  fronidesttiictkm,  l^va-<:wtHbuti0p .  fr^  ^;ffae^  oltt^ 
i«2  on.  the  &r6«  blusb^  wise  and. equitable.     Px|)eriekice  liiia/  te^ 
us  the  fiiracdcal  ill  effects  c^  such  a  nHetuponiHir  mora^^^ysfem^ 
or  its  impracticabilitj  may   be  de^on^rat^  oa'  th^  princi)^!e  '^^^ 
Population^  but^s  between  .wealth  and  poverly  1  cdnno^adi^ll^ 
its  iD}ustice.  ^  ' 

Peirbapait  is  only  meant^  that  when  tber^  is  a  dagger  that.  ili|f 
claims  of  the  multitude  are  so  numerous  as  to  threaten'  the /(^^^ 
atEuetion  of  Property  ^lt<^iber^  tkeu  those  claims  toust  give  Wii^    . 

if  the  question  be  thus  one  of  degree,  and  the'sanctity  OJP'PrcJ^' 
petty  be  adduced  ia  ai^guim^t  caijy  in  a  supppsed  case  ^.  ^Xr^"/ 
mityi  I  need  uot  now  'eiriarge  va^n  the  grotin^k  of  my  b^fmi^iiidtf^^^ 
the.disproportion  camiot  be- pr^ressive ;  I  shaU  sufficie4ttly;SHtlinr^^ 
thme  by  whon^,  that  arg^meml  i»  now  brought  forward,  if  I  piroyid^^ ' 
upon  whateyer  inducements^  *  checks  and  limitations  to  the;groSii^n  ^^ 
pf  the  encroachment  ^         '^ / '   . 

But  it  has  been  proposed  to  us  to  establish  suqh  a  limitatioay  Hyitj^^ 
tefemiee  iieitbec  to  a  proportion  between  the  property  and*  the  ^^ 
chaige,  nor  to  the  origin  or  validity  of  the  claims,  but  to  a  speeJfli^ 
amount^  (wfaelber  that  At  which  the  tax  now  sta^s  or  som^  otb^r) 
which  18  in  no  case^   under   whatever  premising  urgency,  ^o    b^ 

ex€eed«d» 

Such  a  principle  certaiiJy  I  am  not  prepare<i'to  admit;   tQ  .me,' 
Ae  proposition  of  Mr.  Malthns^  for  excluding  the  children  of  fitfttite  ' 
Qiarriages,  seems  reasonable  and  just,  in  comparison  with  oQe^idh 
would  refer  the  convfiliiinGe  or  non-compliance  with  the  poor  in^^s  ' 
claim,  not  to  any  circumstance  or  procedure^  on  his  part,  bnt  to .  $1 
standaixl  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and  totally  unconnected  \(rifti 
tbe.Bierita  of  bis  case. 

I  own  that  the  unfainiess  of  this  propositiqn  overcoi|ife9  hi 
xny  mind,  the  force  of  a  anggestion  (made  I  think  by  Mr.  M.) 
tha^  diis  or  any  limitation^  if  now  only  deter^nided  upon,  to  take' 
eiieetata  perhapa  distant  period,  woold  operate,  not  directly  upon 
individuals,  bnt  by  creating' so  strong  an  inducement  to  a  ^-more 
salutary  administraUon  of  relieif,  on  thep^t  of  Ma^strate^  sgad  ' 
Parbhes^  aa  to  effect  its  purpose  gradually  and  easily^  Tfaer^  iif 
valiie  in  tl^  su^Kjestion,  but  I  caenotr -adopt  it. 

I  shall  not  embark  in  a  discussion  of  the  great  questionit  agitatej^ 
(>y  Mr«  Maltbus;  but  I  must  venture  to  .say  that  I  am  not  suffici- 
ently saiisfied  of  the  corveqtneas  of  his  view,'t«i  adQptit  as  a  rnh  of 
action  s  X  am  not  couvinced  that  the  growth  of  Population  will  so 
far  exceed  in  mpidity  that  of  Subsistence^  asto  produce  an  eatemfivt^ 
destruction  of  human  .beings  for  wfant  c^f  food.       > 

\  allow  that  tbe^ourae  of  Population  and  Preduotion  respec* 
^veil^,wiUbe^fnchasto  produce  an  oGcaaieml>  if  naft  eonstant^ 
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pHisure  of  the  oiie  n^iA^  the  dfMr;  ocea»k)Aing^  ^  '^degr^^^tff 
Hilbfmi  mi^lry  fDiich  «o  be  dej^lored.  ^But  i  am  itii:Iifted<tb  ^lihete^ 
tbthe  doctrine  which  tealch^  as/fl^t  the  evil  efttrietr^  WiA  il'<tf 
i<me^-  ifo  c^ertain  Mi  effectual,  as  any  ifiiiicb  \ire'  ^m  (d^aie^ — 
Hiat  the  circuinstanees  nvbich  fHToduce  or  'aeeoMf>any  'the  rapid 
rocreaae  ^  Dixanbersy  operate  in  themselve«^  oer  cbeets  u^n^thaf 
iiii$rea$e;'and  mcfeover,  Aaf  those' numbers  fiMel  te^  ni<<ltiff>ly  'Aia 
productions  of  the  earth,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  struggle^to^ 
twmk  Ae  Ptypiilatibn  and  die  Sttbsisteoce,  in  wUeh  victory  iirilfitbr 
ever  be  doub^l.  "* 

^'1  believe  then  that  the  daiiger  of  famine,  oeeasionedby  an^^eit^* 
^essive  Population,  is  not  one  of  ifthich  the  apprdiensiotf  vieM 
detervs  fr^m  kicreasing,  lo  the  utmost  ef  ow  pewer,  the  Mtt»<4i( 
blMftM' htippiiie^ ;  in  ether  words,  fbat  we  may  cot)tku^'^*iAt|^ 
vilft^^  aft  far  as  iti  lis  lies,  the  never-feea^ing  miseries  ^hif^otoAty, 
wilhidiirt  fearing  thai  in  so  doing  we  give  a  boitinty^iipoft  tbe*)m« 
dlk:tioli  of  beings  for  whom  no  food^  will  be  fMiid.  '     •' 

'  'I  estate  diese  views  #i^  re^  diffidence^  ftir  i  i^  and  MI<Ae 
intense  diffiatky  of  the  subject;  but  1  oWn  that  they  are >  views 
which  I  am  very  anxious  to  satisfy  mys^  in  ^ritertaiBing,  beoa«tte 
tf^y  tend  to  reeoneile  me  tod^  ovcfer'  of  Natare/  atid ^etaiise 
ionie  of  lM  measures  suggeajted  by  an  opposite  view  are  refMfgnMt 
to  feelings  which  I  am  solicitous  to  indtdge,  *««  > 

c  'This  repugnance,  I  am  quitcau^e,  iB  felt  by  Mr.  Maldiu#  and 
iM'Who^  follow  hiili  just  as- i$troitg)f  as' it  can  be  felt  by  his  oppo^ 
naits"^,  between  the  inditidudU  there  is'no  difference,  and  airthittt 
I  say  of  the  sysiems  is,  that  if  one  be  niore  congenial  to  liie  feeKn^ 
w%kh'One  loves  to  cherifeAi  than  the  other,  itbas  A  daim  to  htmiSt, 
only  to  be  overcome  by  a  very  dedided  and  cMfident  opinieil  tif 
ita evil  teildency.  *'  » 

'  Bat  although  the  apprehensioil'  of  a  ^femine  need  tiot  deteir^ 
lA^tii  the  systematic  relief  of  indigence,  it^  does  not  therefore  (bU 
low  that  the  State  is  to  undertake  that  relief,  without  any  le^ard 
eo  lis  leireumstances  or  origin  :  most  powerfid*  objections'  would 
^1  lie' against  the  Poor  Laws  even  though  the*  doctrine  of  popii* 
lation  had  not  been  heard  of. — Upon  the  immoral  tendency  of  Ihe 
system,  1  shall  not  dilate ;  it  has  beeii  urged  with  Ibree  and  ^lo^ 
i|nence>  and  is  felt  by  us  ail.  A  very  slight  alluaiow  ia  siilKden^ 
as  an  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  remedieav 

By  teaching  a  man  to'rdy  on  his^  Parish,  rather  than  on  his  own 
exertion,  the  Poor  Laws  encourage  idleness  and  remove  the  natcrnd 
mdocemeWts  to  foresight  or  economy  ;  thus  represaing  the  virtues 
meat  conducive  to  a  man's  happiness,  as  weH  as  to  the  peace '<aM 
prosperity  of  the  state.  They  create  a  relation  between  tieb  and 
{)O0r,  which  has  the  vices  only  of  that  connection ;  the  ministrtt^ott 
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tPitW'WffiiU  o^alollq^  er^aliirey  which  is  «ae  of  tbemost  der^ki*^ 
fttJ^  <^  dtiti^i  becomes  ufvder  the  'JPoor  L9,W9  a  procesa^  buclffili 
sijike  l<»  ^^  him  who  give»  .«n4  i(im  m^  tiikes.'^  -  ^ 

Aa  fipfilif:iiti€i>i>  for  fMrish  paty,  if  sinn^lfaiHig  between  a  cl(0tak»4' 
iHi^  a  suppIienUoiB^  and  has  not  Ai^  aitolary  ^uaKlte^  of  eith^lr.  ^4^ 
surged  Aekber  with  coaaQioys  ifidepei>denQe|-»or  htiaaUe. reji* 
awe ;  it  is.  n^  gwited  lbro»gh'  benei^leBce  iK>r  i^eceived  n^i^hi 
gIttlitMde.  i  .  .    »  ^ 

r  ft  has  been  ia»ptUed  to  oiur  ^ytftem  ky  Mr.  Bi,  (and  I  ^faetn^re/ 
correctly)  that  while  to  the  pauper  it  stands  in  the  {ilacefof  :in4fi8tfy» 
iQ^the  ctosaiijeKt  above  him  it  replaces  ge&iuM  charity,  rll  has 
Ili49irupted  ^tbe  wfac^escHne  nitercourse  between  the  "Vanks  ^f 
^oeifity. . -fTfae,  iaatufal  aad  -  useful  leeling  of  qualified  depeiKtf^^; 
yjupm  .Ih^f  higher  «k8se(s^-^Hipo&  the  gri^at  landloiFds  ia  partiqiibr^ 
--r?i«^  i|olH$iipersed0d  ia  Uie  peasaptry^  by  a  bold  and  ^anibitifi^t 
apirjjt^^wfaich  hroofca  so  <3ontroul  and  is  paiient  ef  n0-d9|»eiideiiee4 
were  that  the  new.  rebtton^Jt^^nugbt  possibly  be  4fi^li<^n^d^w 
^ritbe  change  were  for  ibe^ora^ ;  bit^ the  foaling  c^r^toted  by  the 
Fe^Laws^  ia  onetof^luUett  inflensibil%  tOrehaiiie/^«^'4uHj[  u^^ 
»IAidy|.an4  iifisoeisd  sentiaieiit.. 

\^  1  fed  stronglg^^  duit  on^be^^grouiK)  ^f  social  justice  and  ^uit^l 
ibar^Jaisn  of  d^  Poar  to  the  sort '  of  relief  which  the  Iaw6  uShvi 
them,  may  very  fairly  be  df^nied*  .  ,  '  u.^ 

-  The  .eifedts  of  native  tniafostmie  are  fek^  more  or  kss  sev^n^Iy, 
in  every  class  of^sodie^ ;  in  every  class,  a  man  is  liable  through 
adidentes  wellaa  4irpugb  hia  own  inconsiderateness  lo  be  re* 
dttced  to  a  lower  rank  in.  the  scale.  A  want  of  due  exertibu,  or 
ao>  aiDprudent.  enbrgemrat  of.  fomilyi  every  day  derives  au  iiidif> 
Vidiae^  of  the  meaii&  of  supportii^  hwasalf  in  the  situatioii  in  which 
he  has  been  bred  ;  nor  are  thi)  oases  at  all  bfirequent^  in  which 
li^es  ef  very  respeotaUe  comlition^  can  only  maintaiu  themselves 
th^eii^  by  sacrwoing^  their  comfort  and-doii^  violence  to  thirfr 
l^^^eliB^a*<       i        : 

^  ;Al4irnageand  therbirthof'a.rnum  aie- operating  ta 

tbi^  way,  daily,  and  Miongst  persona  of  nearly  all  estates  and  cOn* 
driyons. 

:  i3ut  it  may^  onftbe  other  hand>  be  allowed,  that  a  similar  process^ 
operai^Qg  upon  an  individual  in  ih^  lowHt  of  conditions,  wiU;obv|^ 
Ouslyrjeduce  him  to  actMal  want ;  and  if  his  indigence  be  occasion" 
ed-iby  thenumber;o£hi$  ohiidren,  thty  must  perish,  who  are  mno-* 
cmt alike,  of  vice  and  imprudence.  Thia  indeed  if^ a  fearful  con- 
dutipn  s  it  is.one  however  in  whtoh,  on  the  pnncifde  of  Qhoosiag  the 
le^t  of  two  eviUi  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  more  extenmve  misery 
to^esult  from  an  excessive  populaliofi  must  produce  a  *reloctant 
acquiescence ;  but  to  which  nothing  short  of  that  perfect  conviction 
would  easily  reconcile  the  mind.   Yet,  however  naturally  and  laud"* 
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Mf  we  may  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  leaving  a  helpless  being  tb 
ttarve,  or  of  permitting  a  human  creature  to  suffer,  unrelieved,  the 
miaeries  of  old  age  or  sickness,  u  e  shall  find  perhaps,  in  following 
vp  thetbistory  of  human  life,  that  it  is  not  amongst  paupers  only 
thai  thcR  is  occasion  for  these  melancholy  reflections.  It  is  not 
ii^th  persons  in  the  very  lowest  condition  only,  that  the  effects  of 
poverty  2se  felt  in  the  aggravation  of  bodily  sufferings,  or  even  in 
tbe  acceleration  of  death ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  harsh  or 
uofeding  to  observe,  that  in  persons  and  families  of  the  superior 
Qbaaes,  tiie  mental  sufferings  under  any  of  these  circumstances  are 
infinitely  more  acute  and  bitter. 

,  .These  considerations,  however,  I  shaH  not  push  to  the  laigth 
tfciwitbrholding  all  public  relief  from  the  pauper ;  in  suggesting 
limitations  I  S^vjl  give  them  much  weight:  but  not  being  fully 
aatisfiied  of  its*  injurious  tendency,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  up  a 
l^tiodfle  in  the  Mwa  of  England,  which  in  its  motive,  at  least,  and 
QtqMrent  tendency,  is  emineiidy  charitable  and  benignant. 
.  /Perfaaps  what  I  have  said  may  be  considered  as  applicable  only 
to  ihe  belpleBS,  including  among  them  the  childreo  of  able-bodied 
men,  whose  entire  exertions  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
thtir  .families ;  I  hate  alreaidy  alluded  to  another  very  important 
9iestioii  arising  >oBt  of  the  inability  which  the  people  may  be  under 
to  find  a  scope  for  the  industry,  which  they  are  willing  to  exert. 
This  question  is  not  &e  same  aa  that  which  arises  out  of  &e  respec- 
Urn  marches  of  population  and  subsistence,  since  a  constant,  or  at 
least  an  ooeaaional  excess  of  workmen  beyond  nt^ork,  may  exist  widi-^ 
cutt  any  deficiency  in  the  food  required  for  subsistence.  It  may 
iwhaps  therefore  be  said,  that  though  the  apprehension  of  a  want  of 
food,  be  not  suffici^it  to  condemn  those  encouragementa  to  popu« 
l%Uoii.  which  are  afforded  by  die  Poor  Laws,  yet  mat  this  excess  of 
Ubourersi  thus  necessarily  producing  an  increase  of  paup^^,  is  a 
^lid  leaaoQ  for  checking  the  increase  of  the  people.  But  upon 
this  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  demand  for  labour  of  all 
definriptioBB,  and  of  every  description,  is  necessarily  fluctuating^ 
the  supply  must  fluctuate  also, — there  must  inevitably  be  an  occa-> 
eional  deficiency  or  an  occasional  excess. — Attempts  to  supply  thei 
deficiency  will  produce  the  excess,  attempts  to  check  the  excess 
nuiy  produce  die  deficiency.  It  may  be  assumed  that  an  exact 
pioportien  between  the  demand  and  the  siipply,  of  labourers  as  of 
every  thing  else,  is  utteriy  impracticable ;  and  that  vve  must  re<?oii- 
cile  oarselves  to  fi^uent  variations.  These  variations  too^  it  may 
be.  said,  will  sometimes  be  sudden  and  considerable,  so  that  no 
reliance  upon  the  tendency  of  supply  to  level  itself  with  demand^ 
will '  relieve  us  from  the  intermediate  occurrence  et  a  cKspropofr 
titn. 
^The  evil  is  inenraUe  and  must  be  borne ;   I  beHete  heveever 
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Aat  it  mi^t  be  said,  to  carry  in  itself  and  mils  eonneotiea  iiMi 
production,  some  palliatives  ;-^but  1  am  anximiS  lo  quit  a-toidriajf 
which  I  strongly  feel  the  difficulty.  1  will  oiriy  say  that  the  'iadH 
▼iduals  who  may  at  any  time  compose. tiiis  excess  ^  labQ!iiferfi,t  are 
not  necessarily  the  products  of  improvidence,  or  the  iilitflrmiMili 
«(f  an  erroneous  view  of  population;  they  are  frequ«iit<  and  ililfgi^ 
contributors  in  exertion,  ^kill,  and  bloody  to  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  state^  and  it  may  be  impolitic  as  well  as  :iniiOfium  nh 
abandon  them.  .    >        h  •! 

Distinctions  however  m§y  be  taken .  between  dieseand^^otfa^ 
objects  of  relief.  Emigration  may  be  mentioned  as  a  resonnilif 
mdd  a  mode  of  relief  may  be  proposed  not  applicable  to  'others, 
namely,  the  provision  of  Employment,  so  that  the  relief^afffoidM 
may  be  inexpensive  or  even  profitable  to:  the  puUic^     •    •  ;  ni 

As  to  emigration  no  measure  has  been*  proposed,  'Oor  haffiB  I^^otiK 
to  suggest ;  1  believe  that  to  a  small  extent  it  might  be  <isefalif 
encouraged,  but  not  that  it  ought  to  supersede  other  means  wbkh- 
we  may  think  politic,  for  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  raainlf^ahke. 
The  policy  of  providing  work  for  those  who  are  witli<mt<  it iiai 
been  warmfy  contested  among  us :— *I  have  already  said  4liat  relief 
given  in  this  way  as  well  as  in  the  other  is  objectionable  upon  tthi 
favourite  principles  of  population ;  but  havin'g  taken  the  Ubwty  <4 
rejecting  those  principles,  I  need  refer  only  to  the  objections  .M>ilich 
haVe  been  forcibly  applied  by  Mr.  6.,  to  tbc  excessive  and  nOi* 
natural  increase  of  the  produce  of  labour  whether  in  manufeotUMTS 
or  agriculture.  The  bearing  of  this  objection  upon  manufacturea 
has  been  admitted  to  be  more  obvious  than  upon  agrtoultiife;  I 
izonfess,  that  in  regard  to  agriculture/ 1  have  doubts,  whether,  uodef 
judicious  management,  the  objection  holds.  u 

I  find,  I  own,  with  Sir  T.  A.  some  difficulty  in  reconciling' >tb« 
supposed  mischievous  tendency  of  an  accunvulation  of  labonr,  im 
cheapening  com,  with  the  alleged  rgrievance  of  ^  redundant  popula* 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  argue  tiiis  point  without  prolonging  this  letfef 
by  some  remarks  upon  the  Com  Laws,  and  perhaps  stating  smiMr 
faei^tical  opinions  upon  that  subject.  x        .        .i 

I  am  at  present  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Mr.  H.^  - 
who  considering  the  deficiency  of  demand  for  labour  to  be  tempo-* 
rary,  and  highly  estimating  the  utility  in  a  moral  view  (>f  raakii^ 
work  the  condition  of  relief,  is  disposed  to  overlook  the  systemaH 
tical  objections.  •     •  •*    * 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  a  practice  which  has 
attracted  particular  attention,  as  one  of  the  mo^  objeotionaUet  <  of 
modem  innovations : — the  practice  of  making  such  an  allowande 
to  the  labourer,  as  together  with  his  earnings  (and  those  of  hi!«  wife 
or  children  if  there  be  any)  may  make  up  a  sum  competent,  in  tfav 
opinion  of  the  Officers  or  Magistrates,  to  maiotaiaa  ikiniiy  ef^llit^ 
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^06e  ^bfeh  iiHiy  bappUm  to  lyelong  to  him.  Tbk  iilkmancfe^'is 
^cwcraWy  cakuhted  according  to  the  price  of  breads  soiliti^fa 
.being  allowed  for  each  adult,  aiid  for  each  child. 
'  la  some  parishes;  1  believey'die  wages  paid  ef en  to  a  single  matif 
ftaVe  b^n,  at  times,  thus  made  np  out  of  the  Poor  Rates ; — ^the 
'ftrmeif  agre^ttgyon  those  terms  only,  to  employ  him. 

KoW,  it  is  Very  desirable  to  be  noted,  that  what  has  been  saii 

\l^  ih^kiur,  or  if  jron  please,  in  palUation  of  the  system  of  maintatn- 

lAgthe  laim  'family  of  an  able-bodied  man,  does  not  justify  Ae 

^actice  c?  making  the  rdief  a  component  part  of  the  wages  of 

'Mioar. 

That  practice,  in  addition  to  its  operation  in  destroying  the 
'sbamliAilness  of  Pauperism,  by  making  every  man  familiar  to  it^ 
ha»  in  it  the  .further  eifil,  of  making  it  neaHy  indifferent  to  a  man 
whai  wages  he  e«rus.  He  has  no  inducement  to  obtain,  through 
{ood  conduct  or  great  exertion,  more  than  the  lowest  recompence 
for  his  labour ;  since  the  difference  between  languor  and  activity 
will  make  none  in  his  receipt,  only  transferring  a  few  shillings  of  it 
/rem  one  fund  to  another. 

The  practice  is  said  to  have  begun,  at  the  period  of  a  great  rise 
in  prices,  and  it  is  urged  in  its  defence,  that  in  no  other  mode  could 
a  proportionate  rise  in  wages  have  been  avoided;  arise, which 
would  have  rendered  them  equal  to  the  support  of  a  numerous 
family,  whereas  now,  it  is  contended,  wages  are  kept  down  to  the 
wants  of  a  single  man,  while  by  the  modem  device^  the  family  man 
is  also  prorided  with  a  sufficiency. 

In  addition  then  to  the  practi<^  objections  which  have  already 
been  stated,  it  may  be  uiged  against  this  system^  not  only  that  it 
is  an  interference  with  the  price  of  labour,  greatly  injurious  to  the 
ydung  and  prudent  man,  who,  if  wages  were  higher,  might  earn 
additional  enjoyments,  or  [nrovide  for  future  wants ;  but  that  it 
imposes  unjustly  upon  one  man,  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers 
whose  work  is  performed  for  another ;  and  this,  not  only  as  be- 
tween one  employer  of  labourers  and  another  (it  might  then  be 
urged^  though  incorrectly,  that  a  level  would  be  found),  but  between 
tboise  employers,  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  assessed. 

If  it  be  said,  that  any  plan  for  imposing  upon  parishes  the  char^ 
of  the  children  of  the  Poor  will  be  liable,  in  some  degree,  to  this 
Jast  objectiob,  unless  all  descriptions  of  property  be  assessed,  I 
must,  I  fear,  confess  that  I  cannot  entirely  resist  that  conclusioo : 
but  on  that  great  question,  I  shall  not,  in  thLr  tetter,  enlarge,*— hop- 
ing that  what  we  do  independently  of  it,  may  at  least  serve  to  dimi- 
nish its  importance. 

I  hardly  know  wfa^tfier  it  will  be  said,  not  only  that  this  sy^m 
iA  maintaining  die  children  of  labourers  is  hurtful,  but  that  the 
ffeoency  of  its  inirodttctioii  sheni^s  it  to  be  unnecessary^  and  suggests 
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'^luQv^on^  awl  return  to  die  9taUL  pif  9ainp^^f%|}p^,iK>Uf9h^^ 
^hich  we  were  twenty  or  ^liirtr  jf^ars agp.  .  ,  ,  ^  ..^i.  ,,[,«*, 
.  {f.tQ  tfiis  jt  ^bauU  be  an^werfid,.  99  it,  pr(4^liffi^ii^,tIiAt  the 
Country  as  i)o,w^iti|atied  in  reapect  of  PopulatHMi,  Labp^r,  rJ^g^ 
ductioDi  and  Pric^  ,18  not  suscf^tible  o(  ihp  sy^e^af  ^h'^t^y^^inB 
9gp,.9^^h.  a  stat^Dient  may. perhaps  be  used  by  thp  Pql^ticajL^JIlcor 
nomist  as  dempnstrating  the  vicipufvefs  of  the  whole  mo^e^^ief, 
^pe^ifilly  with  refereace^  to  the  principle  of  popujiation ;  butiMcj^- 
ott  intending  tQ  justify  the  whole  of  that  pohcy^rrrip^^,  il  il^e 
pointedly  condemned  parts  ofit,-r-I  cannot  avoid  observing,,, jqift 
.^^  tbf^t  tlvi  period  complained  of  has  been  one  of ^  iiqusua).,fTos- 
perity  as  wd}  as  exertion,  but  that  during  the  greater  part^it^,|ve 
baye  bad  need., of  probably  the  fuU  extent  of  our  population^  %ad 
have  bad.  occasion  ifideed  to  lament,  in  some  branches  of  eaip^pj-* 
^enf,  rather  a  deJpciency  than  a  redundance ;  nothing  ,tb^Qr^o|r^j4n 
J9UX  recent  history,  will  affect  the  conclusions  which.  X  hsiver^^^efli* 
tur^d  to  a^gpti  aa  to  tli^  apprehepaion  of  an  exc^sive  pop|iIati<#f 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  more  practi^cal  otye/^tj^i 
jpnigbt  be  ^rgod  against  all  sch^me^  for  reli<&ving  the.  poor ^man 
from  the  charge  of  hijs  children  ;  it  might  be  said,  that  by  with- 
drawing this  assistance,  you  would  cause  wages  to  rise,  and  .th^s 
remove  the  burthen,  to  tbe  shoulders  of  those  to  whom  it  belp^gs 
-^tb^  employer  in  tbe  first  inst^ce,  ultimately  the  consumer*  . 
.  This  objection,  I  own,.  i9  so  congenial  to  the  general  opinions 
which  1  entertain  in  favour  of  a  free  and  unartificjial  policy  in 
Trad^,  that  1  use,,  with  hesitation^  any  argument  in  opposition 
to  it,  .     .  . 

.  But  it  may  Jbe  saidr-tliat  at  the  prese|it,time  a  corresponding 
rise  in  wages  would  nat  be  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of,  Fa- 
fish  Relief ;  or,  tb^tif  it  were,  tbe  number  of  persons  waffling 
trnplayment  would  gr^tly  be  eocreased  ;  and  prices  at  the  /h^^ 
time  raised,  to  tbf}^i:^t  derangement  of  our  donieatic^and  for^^igii 
economy;  these  and.  other  considerations  applying .  to  this  co^nll!y 
at.  this  time,  a?  well  aa  the  general  unwillingness  to  ipake  sudden 
changes,  will  probably  reconcile  us  to  the  present  adoption. of.  a 
fj^lliative  oi^ljfe. 

I  have  now  stated,  af  much  greater  length  than  I  int^nded^  9qd 
with  much  Iqss  o/der,  my  views  of  sofuei  of  the  moat;  important 
principles  iJ^Km.  whicli^  as  it  appears, to  |nft,fOi|rm^asur^,OMgbl,  to 
bf\  founded..  »  ,  „ ,  .  ,  ,....,  .t.     • 

1  trust,  nevertheless,  that  you  will  understand  tb^  mature  w^A 
f^l^cis  of  tbct  suggestions  which  I  sball  pr/OfMos^^  or  adopt, 

;  xou  will  pf^ceiye»  that  I  do ,  not  tbin)^  it:  e;jf|>edient  either  ^p 
^boliiil^  i|0^{  or.  to  condemn  by  an>.  enacUfienlj  .91*; j$<;Qmip^^ls^i9|i 
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inm  Ae  CMMiittee,  tfie  general  system  of  our  Poor  Laws ;— <aid 
tdlsyt  i  MB  not  pHipmtd  to  proceed  upon  the  pri&eifdb  of  eheeking 

Population  by  the  discouragement  of  marriage, 

mt  that,  deeply  impressed  wich  the  practical  evils  of  <mr  sjs- 
titti)  and  satiebe^  of  iSie  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  suhjectii^ 
ibiprovidenco  to  a  moderate  pressure,  I  am  nudined  (according  to 
yfanr  suggestioii,  Sir)  to  check  and  controul  by  ^  an  union  of  sdnail 
measnres/'  the  dispensation  of  relief. 

These  measures}  however^  it  is  my  plan  so  to  mrraiige,  as  diat 
^kiie  they  are  for  the  present  ^nly  palliaHveSf  they  may  all  have  a 
isodettcy  towards  a  morecdroplete  Reform,  either,  by  the  future 
abolijtioii  cf  the  whole  system,  or  by  the  gradual  introduction  <^ 
habits  fey  which  its  necessity  may  be  at  last  superseded, 

it  is  especiaily.  my  view  so  to  separate  the  different  descriptions 
of  poor  men,  as  to  give  to  the  industrious  the  facility  of  an  honor* 
al^Ie  maintenance; — wd  to  restore  the  skamefultiesi  of  pauperism, 
svbere  shame  ought  to  be  felt. 

With  this  intention,  I  would  facilitate  and  ensure  to  the  frugal 
man,  the  me«ns  of  making  provision  against  want,  and  for  the 
nsaintenaiice  of  his  family,  without  descending  into  the  character  of 
a  pauper. 

But  I  would  greatly  narrow  the  relief  given  to  the  idle  and  the 
proiigate ;  and  would  endett»>ur  to  place  the  pauper  in  a  condition 
both  as  to  income  and  comfort,  always  beneath  that  of  other 
peasants  or  artisans,  maintatniBg  their  own  families ;  so  that  pau- 
perism woiM  always  be  a  de$cmt  iu  the  scale  of  society. 

But  I  would  fier  consider  or  treat  as  Paupers  in  this  sense,  ehher 
those  who  labour  under  permanent  natural  incapacities,  or  those 
who  have  contributed  a  fair  pbrticm  o^  their  earnings  to  a  Fri^itlly 
Fund. 

With  this  view,  I  propose,  as  you  know,  to  guarantee  the  Con- 
tributors to  such  Societies  against  the  effects  of  miscalculation  and 
alwse  in  the  formation  and  management,  by  providing  that  any 
deficiency  in  the  funds  for  fulfilling  the  promises  held  out  fay 
the  establishment,  should  be  made  good  by  the  ParocUal  Assess- 
ments. 

To  this  extent,  I  flatter  myself,  you  have  expressed  yourself 
favourably  of  my  suggestion ; — it  is  now  my  purpose  to  conciliate 
you  towards  the  further  extension  and  application  of  the  principle. 

I  am  prepared  not  only  to  engraft  upon  the  system  of  Friendly 
Societies,  a  provision  for  chiidrtn ;  but  to  admit  into  its  benefits 
those  persons  ftoto  living  who  have  not  earned  them  by  former 
Mntributiokis, 

It  is  obvious  that  these  branches  of  the  plan,  rest  upon  different 
grounds  and  are  liable  to  v>iht^r  obiections  than  the  simple  gua- 
mnty  of  the  Soicieties,  as  ordioarily  constituted ;    bat  i  have  m- 
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«tl)D^fei>iUaanfi/ Ibat  Ae  plan  iiiiich  I  prdpose  affords  tfie'  rehf 
diest  means  of  .  comlnning  with  the  nlild  and  just   treatment' of  • 
lH^  eaiiatiiig   Poor^  the  iiittire  tliscouragemevit    and*  discredit  of 
JRaiipfriam.  .  .v  .  ^ 

..  1  need.tiDt  enlarge  upon  the  tendency  which  all  such  In^titotTonif 
bave^  to  lighteo  die  burthen  of  the  Poor's  Rate.  They  operate  to  ihvX 
end  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  plaoe,  th^  provide,  from 
^QUroes  whieti  would  otiierwise  mipply  the  caHs  only  of  profligacj 
«nd  eictravagaQce>  a  fund  from  which  Poor  Men  receive  the  reltw 
^i^C^  tbey  woiild^  under  the  least  profuse  administration  of  otur 
li|w»^ deriiKe  from  the  Pariah;  and  they  give  to  the  poor  man  'i. 
habit  of  saving,  which  is  likely  to  encourage  in  his  mind  that  love 
of  independence^  the  loss  of  which  has  been  confessedly  one  of  the 
roogt  operative  caudes  of  encreased  Pauperism. 

\t  mny .  be  useful,  theny  to  give  to  the  habit  of  relying  upon 
Friendly  Societies,  even  a  forced,  and  perhaps  in  some  degrei 
ya///iCiov«  encounigementt  We  may,  I  mean,  be  justified  in  giving 
to  the  savings  of  the  Poor  an  efi>ect,  more  largely  and  certainly 
h(Nii^ial  than  ttuwe  savings  can  of  themselves  produce. 

It  is  true  that  whatever  sum  a  parish  contributes  to  a  Friendfy 
3^itty,  wiU  be  so  much  parochial  relief  afforded  to  its  members, 
each  of  whom  may  be  correctly  said  to  be,  for  so  much,  a  burthen 
i^Qki  the'  Vmak  ;  and  that  I  have  already  admitted  the  desirable- 
neta  of  4  reliance  among  the  Poor  upon  the  unaided  produce  of 
their  earnings* 

Of  thai  object  I  would  never  lose  sight ; — but  in  the  mean 
tune^  you  will  bear  in  mind,  the  practical  question  at  this  moment 
i^,  whether  to  make  up  the  defictenctes  of  a  Friendly  Society,  or 
.to  supply  a  man's  wants  wholly  and  directly  from  the  Poor's  Rate  : 
~^,wbelUW'  toattord  a  relief^  hmited  and  conditional,  or  to  give  it, 
as  is  now  the  case,  profuse  and  almost  indiscriminate. 

.  for  I  mny  observe  by  ^  way  that  the  only  condition  according 
U^  which  r^ief  is'now.Umited,  is  precisely  that  which  ought  to  be 
9.\^^  i  -oamriy,  actual  earnings ; — the  amount  of  which,  and  con- 
sequently the  conduct  and  exertion  of  the  man,  thus  are  matters 
m$fkf'  ^  iilMlerance  to  him. 

A^^Qordiug  to  iiie»  the  an^ount  given  through  the  Friendly  So^ 
cieti^  c^ld  not,,  by  any.  possibihty,  be  greater  than  that  of  tb^  . 
l^ar^KJii^l  relief;  and  it  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming,  e^ery  day  . 
qiorQ/comiderably  leaa^ 

.  u'i  hia  rtupar]^  a^^plies.  particularly  to  the  proposal  respecting  Chif-^ 
dren.     My  reasons  for  admitting  numerous  families  as  a  ground  of 
x^titftpr.  mUier  iVn*  cowidermg  children  as  entitled  to  relief  by 
reason   of  their   helplessness,   are  already   before  you :  the  most 
4eci4t^t  opponent  of*  thai* policy  mnet  sdmit  the  superiority  of  my 
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plkn  fof  lolamtianing  tfaem  throi^h  Friendfy  Societies/  to  Ikat^  not 
-  Vhich  he  would  establish,  but  which  now  prevuih. 
> '  I  Would,  however,  so  far  discourage  improvident  marriages  as  to 
confine  the  allowance  for  children  to  those  parents  whose  eoiitri* 
butions  have  continued  for  a  certain  time,  or  amounted  to  a  given 
sum. 

Although,  then,  it'  would  be  the  permanent  principle  of  my 
phin  that  allowances  for  children  should  be  conse<{uent  upon, 
though  not  exactly  proportionate  to,  the  Contributions  6i  ttit 
Parent  yet,  at  present,  1  would  enrol  at  once,  as  Members  of  the 
Society,  all  industrious  persons  who  may  desire  it :  and  I  would 
give  them  the  allowance  for  children,  on  Aehr  consentkig  to  make 
Hfuturty  the  stipulated  contribution. 

In  like  manner  the  old  and  the  disabled  would  be  admitted  at 
once  into  the  benefits  of  the  Society ;  the  latter  however  would  be 
liable  to  future  payments,  in  case  of  a  return  of  bodily  strength  ; 
and  a  failure  in  this  respect  would  at  the  least  debar  the  defaulter 
firdm  any  subsequent  indulgence. 

Let  it  not  be  oligected,  that  these  are  operose  methods  of  making 
allowances,  which  are  now  paid  by  a  simple  process,  from  the 
Pbor's  Rate.  A  slight  consideration,  I  trust,  will  exhibit  the  dif^ 
ference,  and  the  superiority  of  the  mode  proposed. 

By  teaching  the  Poor  to  look  to  a  fund  composed,  though  in 
part  only,  of  contributions  from  the  Poor  themaelves,  instead  of 
xelying  upon  the  Parochial  Rate,  we  shall  facilitate  the  gradual 
sopercession  of  that  reliance  from  which  so  much  acknowledged 
enl  has  resulted. 

This  we  shall  effect,  not  only  by  the  indirect  operation  just 
mentioned,  but  directly  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  principle, 
under  which  no  capable  person  will  foe  relieved,  except  in  propor- 
tion  to  his  contribution. 

The  distmction  which  is  thus  estaUished  as  part  of  our  Ibture 
system/ between  the  vicious  and  the  innocent  claimant,  is  afpplied 
through  my  suggestion  to  the  existing  Poor ;  we  introduce  at  oncft 
the  classiiKHtion  nfaich  has  been  recommended  to  us,  relietting; 
from  the  shame  of  pauperism  all  those  who  are  reduced  to  th^t 
state  by  occurrences  truly  nnavofdiible,  or  by  the  temptations  which 
©or  own  system  has  held  out  to  them.  We  enable  ourselves  to 
yelieve  the  unfortunate, 'according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  iirfiile 
we  avoid  or  greatly  limit  the  evil  tendencies  which,  Uncfer  the 
pri^sent  system,  belong  to  the  indulgence  of  Public  Benevoletice* 
We  cover  with  oblivion  former  improvidence,  and  oQr  libersSi^f, 
erasing  tx)  aiford  temptation  to  idleness  and  vice,  becomes-  an  ln<> 
dtement  to  sober  aud  moral  behavionr. 
i  have  sadd;,  that  a  state  of  things,  in  wbieb  the  Poor  miay  reff 
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tipontbe  produce  <^  their  earnings^  unaided  by  any  pubUc  Ai44 
is  an  object  of  which  we  are  not  to  lose  sight ; — but  I  have  als^ 
stated  my  apprehensicm,  that  it  is  one  which,  if  not  demonstrabty 
impracticable,  we  shall  at  least  never  accompli^.  I  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  admitted  that  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  endear 
'vottr  to  avoid  altogether  the  pressure  of  want,  and  that  in  our  pre- 
sent ^stem  we  do  carry  the  attempt  too  far. 

The  detail  of  my  scheme^  I  trusty  will  be  found  consistent  with 
these  principles. 

.  I  sfaAll  first  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society^ 
tables  of  payments  and  allowances  adapted  to  all  situations  mi 
^(mtingencies.  The  allowances  or  benefits  would  not  be,  nor  in 
n)y  opinion  could  they  be,  arithmetically  proportionate  to  the 
payments ;  tbey  would  indeed  rather  be  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
an  Insurance  Office,  of  which  the  managers  should  set  out  with 
a  certain  expectation  of  loss. 

The  benefits  would  be  fixed,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  allowances  now  granted  from  the  Poor's  Rates^ 
hilt,  perhaps,  always  somewhat  below  them.  Neither  receipts  nor 
payments  should  be  regulated  by  the  earnings  of  the  Contributari 
-^they  should  be  stipulated  weekly  or  monthly  contributions  ana 
allowances,  such  a^  those  now  made  in  Friendly  Societies.  It 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  principles  of  my  suggestions  to  in- 
terfere with  or  even  inquire  into  the  receipts  of  any  individaat^ 
—excepting  when  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  such  as  to 
-entitle  a  man  to  a  portion  of  the  sick  allowance,  resort  might 
perhaps  be  had  to  his  earnings  as  a  test  of  the  degree  of  his 
incapacitation. 

-  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ascertain,  by  any  mode  of  calculation^ 
what  ought  to  be  the^  rate  of  contribution  in  order  to  entitle  a 
Member  to  any  given  benefit. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  new  scheme, 
however  superior  Jhey  avowedly  are  to  those  derivable  from  ordi- 
nary Societies,  to  all  persons  contributing  at  the  rate  adopted  in 
those  that  are  considered  as  weli-r^ulated  and  flourishing  Clubs. 
Thus,  for  two  shillings  per  m.onth,  or  sixpence  weekly,  (which  is 
ti^  rate  of  the  Buskey  Club)  I  would  guarantee  to  the  Members^ 
not  only  the  allowance  in  case  of  incapacity  made  by  that  Club, 
nanoely  12s.  for  total,  and  6s.  for  partial  incapacity,  but  an  allow- 
ance, in  old  age  (perhaps  after  65  or  70)  whether  attended  with 
incapacity  or  not;  and  what  is  most  important,  a  weekly  allowance 
for  each  child  above  a  specified  number,  and  of  a  given  age. 

The  rate  of  this  allowance,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  and  the 
number  in  family  which  would  entitle  a  man  to  receive,  would 
vary  in  dtferent  .districts  \  the  Bmhey  rate  I  have  merely  given 
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>j  way  of  illustration : — all  that  I  deeoi  essential  is,  that  the  pay- 
ments should  be  made  accbrding  to  a  fixed  and  general  scale,  an4 
Dot  according  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals. 

There  sho.uld  also  be  a  stated  allowance  for  a  sick  wife  and  for 
a  M'idow. 

.  7'he  disproportion  of  these  benefits  to  the  contributions  is.  evi- 
dent ;  it  would  exist,  I  apprehend,  even  without  the  aIlowaj3ce  for 
diildren;  for  it  appears  that  in  Clubs  prudently  managed,  al- 
though there  is  a  scale  of  admission  for  all  ages  up  to  seventy,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  exclude  all  candidates  of  more  than  thirty 
^ears  of  age. 

I .  I  am  itow  to  statQ  the  limitations  under  which  these  benefits  are 
to  be  granted;  and  therein  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
gradually  to  approximate  to  a  system  of  comparative  independence. 
»  The  allowance  for  old  age  I  would  give  to  all  persons  who  have 
now  attained  it,  or  who  may  attain  it. within  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
years  from  the  conmiencemeut  of  the  scheme  in  their  respective 
parishes ;  and  to  all  persons  attaining  the  specified  age,  who  may 
i»ave  contributed  to  the  Fund  from  its  commencement,  or  from 
|iny  period  within  the  first  or  secoud  year  of  its  operation,  and  also 
4o  011  persons  tiho  may  hereafter  have  contributed  for  Jive  years. 

The  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  or  impotency  woujd  be  given 
to  all  persons  becoming  Members  within  one  year  from  the  com- 
fuencement,  and  to  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  have  contributed 
for  ^e  years, 

The  allowance  for  children  would,  be  given  to  all  those  who  may 
Uecqme  Members  within  ope  year  from  the  commencement,  and 
to  those  who  may  hereafter  have  contributed  for        .  years. 

1  do  wot  venture  here  to  specify  the  number  of  years  of  fruga- 
lity Qud  providence  which  ought,  in  future,  to  entitle  a  man  to  an 
.allowance  for  his  children.  1  he  admission  of  men  now  married 
to  a  benefit;  ^f  that  description,  would  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
be.  attended  with  no  expence,  even  though  no  contributions  were 
brought  ip  aid  ;  for  with  them  the  difference  would  only  be,  thai; 
they  would  receive  from  the  Society  the  allowances  which  they 
.4IOW  receive  from  the  Parish.  I  would  give  them  at  least  one 
jear  lor  4naking  their  option,  that  the  system  might  be  fully  un- 
derstood^. 

Objectians  might  possibly  be  made  to  permitting  single  men, 
entering,  within  the  first  year,  to  partake  of  the  allowance  for 
childr/cu,  as  soon  thereafter  as  their  families  might  become  suffi- 
ciently nupierous;  but  I  propose  it  as  an  inducement  to  early 
contrirbutions.  Those  who  omit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tjunity,  should  b.e  ad|uitted  upon  harder  conditions.  t 

The  adoption  of  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  previous  contribu- 
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tion  must  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  think  it  right  to 
discourage  early  marriages,  among  those  who  have  not  secured  tJ*e 
tneans  of  providing  for  their  families, 

I  own,  that  ahhough  I  have  admitted  it  to  be  reasonable,  that^ 
in  the  lowest  as  in  all  other  ranks,  a  man  should  feel  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  an  improvident  marriage,  1  fear  that  discouragements 
to  marriage,  in  that  lowest  rank,  have  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
Ticious  tendency  which  must  always  belong  to  them,  and  that  fe- 
males in  particular  are  exposed  by  that  system 'to  moral  as  well  as 
worldly  degradation.  And  I  suspect,  that  unless  any  system  of 
discouragement  were  accompanied  by  a  much  more  harsh  treat- 
ment of  illegitimate  children  than  such  as  the  Committee  seem^ 
disposed  to  adopt,  its  effect  in  checking  population  would  be  less 
considerable  than  its  advocates  expect. 

But  1  am  anxious  in  this  place,  not  so  much  to  ienforce  upon  the 
Committee  any  favourite  course,  as  to  impress  upon  them  the 
facility  which,  in  this  most  important  and  disputed  point,  the  scheme 
affords,  of  improving  our  policy,  if  it  be  now  erroneous. 

If  we  should  be  minded  hereafter  to  act  upon  the  principles 
maintained  by  Mr.  Malthus^  or  by  our  colleagues  Mr.  G.  and 
Mr.  L.,  we  shall  have  only  to  introduce  a  new  rule  into  those 
under  which  new  Members  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Friendly 
Societies.  This  alteration  niight  be  made  with  perfect  good  faith ; 
for  though  the  Parish  and  the  Law  must  be  deemed  to  be  under  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  Members  of  the  Societies,  to  make  all  tfee 
payments  promised  in  the  Rules  and  Tables,  there  would  be  no 
pledge  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  whatever  may  be  the  period 
required  by  the  existing  rules,  it  would  be  fair  and  just  to  give  a 
corresponding  notice  of  a  new  regulation.  Thus,  if  at  first  we 
say,  Jive  years*  contribution  shall  give* a  claim  to  the  allowance, 
and  we  wish  to  extend  the  period  Xo  seven  years,  we  must  declare 
that  no  person  admitted  after  the  expiration  oi  Jive  years,  will  be 
entitled  to  that  allowance  till  he  has  contributed  for  seven  years. 
Thus  no  person  who,  on  the  faith  of  the  Tables,  has  begun  to 
save,  will  be  excluded  from  the  full  benefit  held  out  to  him. 

If  it  should  be  thought  more  desirable,  nothing  would  be  easier, 
than  in  like  manner  to  declare,  that  no  person  unmarried ^  at  the 
period  of  the  declaration,  who  should  be  Meneo^^er  admitted  into 
the  society j  should  have  the  allowance  until  after  a  longer  period 
of  contribution. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me,  tliat  any  resolution  for  depriving  of  pa- 
rochial relief  the  children  of  future  marriages,  may  be  much  more 
epily  carried  into  effect,  through  these  societies  than  by  anymore 
direct  proceeding.  * 

This  leads  me  to  another  ground  tipon  which  to  recommend  my 
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plan,  namely,  tliat  in  holding  out  to  the  people  fair  ^d  reasons- 
able  conditions  of  escape  from  pauperism,  we  may  more  equitably 
and  conscientiously  take  such  methods  of  increasing  the  pressure 
and  disgrace  of  that  condition,  as  a  sense  of  its  consequent  evils 
may  urge  us  to  pursue. 

Upon  this  principle  I  would  at  once  adopt  Mr.  J3/s  sugges- 
tion for  giving  to  the  parish  officers  a  power  of  refusing  to  make 
any  allowance  for  a  child,  without  requiring  that  such  child  should 
be  separated  from  the  parent,  and  placed  in  a  workhouse  or  school 
pf  industry. 

Against  this  suggestion  it  has  been  urged,  especially  by  Mr. 
^^,  that  the  deprivation,  if  intended  to  operate  as  a  punishment, 
vrould  be  severe  and  undeserved ;  if  not  operating  as  a  punishment^ 
it  Mould  be  ineffectual  for  its  acknowledged  purpose :  it  would 
neither  ii^iduce  the  labourer  to  use  greater  exertion  in  the  support 
of  his  family  (which  however  might  be  impossible)  or  deter  him' 
from  marrying. 

I  own  that  I  am  inclined  to  support  Mr.  JB.'s  -proposition, 
Qven  as  a  single  measure ;  the  separation,  1  think,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  instance  of  that  moderate  pres* 
sure  which  must  be  felt  in  all  numerous  families,  and  which  has 
HH  extensive  operation,  in  this  particular  mode>  among  the  middling 
classes. 

But  the  facility  which  my  suggestion  would  afford  to  the  poor 
man^i  of  avoiding  this  pressure,  removes  I  think  much  of  the 
harshness  of  the  proposittcw,  and  I  should  therefore  decidedly  re- 
commend its  application  to  all  those  who^  having  the  opportunity, 
Qmit  to  avail  themselves  of  that  facility. 

Mr.  B.  has  also  urged,  the  difficulty  of  providing  in  all  cases, 
fit  places  for  the  reception  of  the  children ;  upon  this  point  I 
would  propose,  that  where  no  such  place  can  be  found,  the  ma- 
gi«trs|tes  should  have  ^  power  of  ordering  pecuniary  relief  for 
the  child,  but  to  an  extent  only  something  below  the  lowest  allow^ 
^^c^  fiom  the  Friendly  Society.  In  such  case  no  relief  should 
be  given,  where  the  number  of  children  maintained  by  the  pauper 
is  under  that,  which,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Society, 
would  entitle  him  tp  an  allowance. 

The  amount  of  the  allowance  for  children  from  the  Friendly 
Society,  would,  of  course,  have  no  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
parentis  earnings.  As  to  the  pauper,  reference  should  be  had  to 
the  efirningj[,  so  fa^  only  as  to  effect  a  diminution  of  the  maximum 
allowance: — the  payment  in  that  case  being  justified  by  necessity 
only,  must  be  strictly  limited  according  to  its  degree. 

To  a  pauper,  claiming  relief  either  for  himself  or  his  family,  it 
should  be  a  9u£lcient  answer  for  an  overseer  when  before  the 
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ms^istrate,  to  prove  that  the  man  had  at  any  time  wiihin  a  litniled 
period  (perhaps  a  year)  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  so  muoh  as  to 
have  enabled  him  to  provide  against  his  present  want. 

In  aid  of  this  proposition,  I  would  give,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  M,  and  Mr.  R.  S.,  a  power  to  the  overseer 
to  grant|  aiid^  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  to  the  magistrate  to 
order^  an  allowance  with  condition  of  future  repayment,  the  dis-> 
obedience  of  which  order  on  the  part  of  the  man,  should  be  pu- 
nishable, as  that  of  an  order  of  maintenance ;  but  1  would  not. 
consider  the  receipt  of  this  advance  as  pauperism.  It  may  be  aaid, 
that  this  provision  would  deter  the  man  A*om  exerting  him^lf  to 
earn,  in  summer,  the  high  wages  which  would  thus  deprive  him  of 
relief  in  winter.  But,  (not  to  mention  that  he  would  thereby  leaye 
more  work  to  be  done  by  his  neighbours,)  this  check  mUst  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  all  the  others ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
\t^ilful  idleness  would  be,  not  that  he  would  have  in  winter  pecu- 
niary relief,  but  that  he  would  be  set  to  labour,  not  of  his  owii 
choice,  and  to  which  even  now  some  sense  of  degradation  attaches^ 
at  very  low  wages. 

In  process  of  time,  perhaps,  we  might  go  farther,  and  let  the 
proof  of  wilful  idleness,  at  a  period  in  which  work  had  been  mani- 
festly in  demand,  operate  also  in  bar  of  the  man's  claim. 

Upon  the  principle  of  limiting  pecuniary  relief  to  necessity. 
only,  I  should  certainly  propose,  whether  the  Friendly  Societies 
be  adopted  or  not,  to  take  away  the  power  very  recently  given 
to  magistrates  (by  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  137.  V  ^)  ^^  order  r^Hef 
to  be  paid  for  longer  periods  than  one  month. 

I  would  not  interfere  with  the  present  rule  of  law,  which  for- 
bids any  appeal  from  an  order  of  relief,  lest  in  the  interval  ^he 
]>auper  should  starved—but  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest,  that  a  pa- 
rish might  have  a  power  of  requiring  any  Justice  by  whom  an 
order  shall  be  made  which  the  parish  thinks  objectionable^  to  state 
the  case  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  by 
which,  in  future  orders,  the  Justices  would  be  governed. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  in  checking  the  levity  widi  w^hith 
relief  is  granted  by  Justices,  were  the  concurrence  of  ^ts^o  Justices 
necessary  for  the  renewal,  after  the  first  period  of  a  month,  of 
any  order  to  which  the  overseers  shall  have  at  the  time  objected. 

The  orders  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  which  are  made  for  the 
relief  of  ihe  helpless,  and  especially  of  the  children. 

I  havf  already  stated  my  concurrence  in  the  general  proposition 
for  making  &ork  the  condition  of  rehef  with  those  who  are  able 
to  perform  it ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  practical 
measure  for  the  universal  provision  of  work.  , 

I  should  therefore  be  content  with  an  enactment,  that  where  ai» 
overseer  shall  satisfy  the  Justice,  that  he  has  offered  the  pauper  rea-> 
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Sonahle  labour,  at  a  rate  of  wages,  lower  hy  not  more  than  one^ 
sevefUh  than  the  current  rate  of  ordinary  labour  in  husbandry^  no 
order  oi  rehef  should  be  made. 

The  present  laws,  I  apprehend^  furnish  jnost  of  the  facilities 
necessary  for  enabling  the  overseers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistrates,  to  provide  work ;  but,  unless  the  principle  of  reliev- 
ing through  work  be  altogether  condemned,  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable  to  extend  those  facilities  to  the  utmost,  and  particularly. 
Sir,  according  to  a  suggestion  to  which  I  know  you  to  be  favour- 
able^  to  create  a  power  of  establishing  parochial  farms. 

A  man  relieved  through  work,  should,  I  think,  be  a  pavper, 
as  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  discountenance  a  reliance  upon  the 
parish  even  for  that  mode  of  relief;  but  if  through  frugality  he 
should  have  made  himself,  and  continued  to  be,  a  member  of  the 
society,  he  should  be  exempt  from  that  disgrace. 

I  think  that  I  have  shewn,  that  my  Friendly  Societies  will  be 
highly  bendicial  to  the  poor,  as  compared  with  the  Poor  Laws, 
with  the  proposed  restraints  on  their  admini«tration ;  and  although 
1  am  aware  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  rates, 
has  in  some  degree  brought  the  present  societies  into  disrepute,  I 
trust  that  even  without  the  imposition  of  those  restraints,  we  may 
impress  upon  the  poor  the  superiority  of  that  mode  of  providing 
for  their  wants. 

But,  in  what  way  are  the  societies  to  be  now  formed  upon  the 
new  principle  ? 

I  am  not  desirous  of  imposing  the  Friendly  Societies  authorita- 
tively upon  the  whole  country;  I  would  leave  to  parishes  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejecting  that  mode  of  relieving  their  poor, 
and  to  individuals  the  alternative  of  securing  themselves  against 
pauperism,  or  abiding  by  its  laws. 

I  am  deterred  by  many  considerations  from  proposing  the  gene- 
ral and  compulsory  adoption  of  the  plan. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  Parliament  to  frame  any  new  sys- 
tem which  would  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  all  dis* 
tricts,  and  I  am  by  no  means  so  confident  of  the  advantages  pf 
tbe  plan  proposed,  as  to  expect  that,  in  all  parishes^  it  would  be 
an  improvement ;  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  parishes  'm 
which  a  better  system  prevails. 

Wherever  the  purposes  of  my  plan  are  already  answered,  or 
nearly  answered,  by  a  less  artificial  scheme,  its  introduction  would 
be  an  evil  as  great  as  any  which  it  professes  to  palliate.  Where  a 
Friendly  Society,  unconnected  with  the  parish,  or  a  Saving  Bank, 
bas  the  effect  of  diminishing  and  discrediting  pauperism  among 
the  people,  so  as  to  confine  parish  relief  to  cases  of  impotency,  or 
of  occasional  need,  and  especially  to  avoid  the  mixture  of  parish 
pay  with  wageis^  that  parish  will  not  be  improved  by  my  scheme  '^ 
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though  some  of  my  suggestions  might  probably  be  brought  in  aid 
of  the  present  management.  And  I  should  deprecate  any  inter- 
ference, not  oiily  with  a  Parish  in  which  a  comparatively  sound 
gystem  is  already  prevalent,  but  with  any  in  whifch  there  appears  at^ 
present  a  reasonable  probability  of  material  improvement. 

Thus  where  a  Saving  Bank  has  been  established,  and  the  depo- 
sits from  the  labouring  classes  are  regular  and  increasing,  so  as  to* 
give  a  fair  prospect  of  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  Rates,  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  prescribe  any  fanciful  amendment. 

Saving  Banks  aud  Benefit  Qubs,  if  effectual  for  the  purposes 
which  my  Scheme  hasin  view,  are  highly  and  unquestionably  pre- 
ferable to  it.  It  is  suggested  only  by  a  conviction  that  those  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  generally  efficacious. 

Saving  Banks  cannot  meet  all  contingencies,  unless  wages  are 
much  higher  than  it  is  probable  or  perhaps  desirable  that  they 
should  be,  and  labourers  much  more  prudent  than  can  possibly  be 
expected.  ^  ■  .     : 

Benefit  Clubs  are  more  calculated  to  meet  contingencies,  be*' 
cause  they  bring  the  earnings  of  the  healthy  in  aid  of  the  sick  ;  but 
if  the  whole  produce  of  labour  be  insufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
which  our  system  proposes  to  effect,  no  managefment  can  mak«  up 
the  deficiency. 

These  clubs,  I  fear,  are  on  the  decline,  partly  owing  to  this 
original  insufficiency,  and  partly  because,  the  shame  of  pauperism 
being  removed,  the  rates  are  found  to  be  an  easier  and  cheaper  re- 
source. Saving  Banks  are  in  some  places  said  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question,  because  there  are  no  savings. 

All  that  1  desire  therefore  is  to  empower  parishes  to  adopt  mj 
scheme^  and  to  treat  as  paupers  iall  the  individuals  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  it.  I  fear  that  in  niost  parishes  it  woiild  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  Society  anew ;  as  well  because  the  cliibs 
are  not  in  general  parochial,  as  because  it  would  be  unfair  to 
alter,  unless  ^ith  the  full  consent  of  the  members,  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  an  existuig  club.  The  new  Society,  there- 
fore, must  be  established,  and  the  rate  of  payment  and  allowance 
regulated,  by  the  vestries,  with  the  consent  of  two  justicies ; — as 
long  as  the  funds  for  tbe  relief  of  the  door  are  local,  neither  the 
rules,  nor  the  lates,  must  necessarily  be  similar  in  all  different  pa- 
rishes. 

.  The  Society  should  take  as  much  as  possible  the  form  of  a  vo- 
luntary club ;  its  officers  or  accountants  should  be  appointed  or 
chosen  from  among  the  members,  and  paid  from  the  fund.  The 
orders  for  the  grant  of  allowances  must  originate  with  the  club  or 
its  officers,  but  must  be  countersigned  by  an  Overseer,  and  in  case 
of  sickness  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  parish 
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^goiheQwry,  or  a  medical  man  of  whom  the  Over«eera  have  a^p- 
proved. 

The  treasurer  should,  if  possible,  be  a  member  of  the  club,  but 
his  books  must  be  open  to  the  iospection  o^  ike  parish  oflScers,  to 
whom  he  must  make  requisitions  from  time  lo  time  for  the  neces- 
aary  advances.  The  intercourse  of  the  poor  man  himself  will  be 
always  with  the  club,  and  not  with  the  parish. 

I  am  apprehensive,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  substantial  b«^ 
nefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new  Societies,  and  all  the  pains  that 
may  be  taken  to  reconcile  the  poor  to  them,  they  will  not  meet  with 
early  popularity.  But  I  do  convince  myself,  that  they  will  either 
become  gradually  acceptable  and  effectual,  or  that  in  con j unction 
with  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  for  narrowing  parish 
xselief,  they  will  drive  the  poor  into  better  habits. 

As  I  would  not  compel  a  parish  to  adopt  the  Friendly  Societgrg; 
so  neither  would  I  compel  a  man  to  enter  into  it.  The  plan  of 
Mr,  C.  and  that  of  the  bill  printed  at  Birmingham  in  1796,  are^ 
in  my  mind  objectionable  not  only  as  too  systematic  and  ge- 
neral in  their  application,  but  as  imposing  a  tax  and  interfering 
with  income.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  my  scheme,  that 
the  membeis  of  a  society  should  be  liable  tp  no  inquiry  inte 
their  earnings ; — that  no  such  inquiry  should  be  authorized,  eX" 
cept  in  a  case  i&  which  a  claimant  for  relief  stands  before  you  in 
the  character  of  a  delinquent,  and  you  are  avowedly  desirous  that 
he  should  feel  the  pressure,  which  he  has  neglected  the  means  of 
^voiding. 

It  is  thus,  rather  than  by  any  certi6cates  or  badges,  which  have 
for,med  part  of  former  schemesi,  that  I  would  make  and  note  the 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  criminal  poor. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  much  of  the  harsher  treatment  which  I 
have  recommended  for  those  v^ho  neglect  the  opportunity  of  be- 
longing to  a  society,  is.  to  be  applied  to  tliose,  from  whom,  howr 
ever  willing  they  may  be,  their  parish  withholds  that  opportunity  i 
.  X  am  nut.  prepared  to  propose  that  there  should  be,  any  wher<t,  a 
poM^er  of  compeUing  a  parish  to  adopt  the  plan ;  nor  can  1  doubt 
but  that  on  the  one  hand  it  will  not  be,  wisely  ^  rejected  by  some 
parishes,  which  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  having  some  fiirthef 
protection  from  the  law  : — and  on  the  otber^  that  parishe9  may  be 
averse  to  it,  whose  system  nevertheless  is  not  so  good  as  to  entitl/a 
them  to  the  protection  against  the  power  of  niagistrales,  .which  my 
suggestions  afford 

Should  Mr.  B/s  proposition  concerning  the  childrep,  be  thought 
too  harsh  when  unaccompanied  by  my  alternative,  it  might  be 
enact€4»  that  no  order  for  relief  on  account  of  children  should 
depend  on  the  price  of  provmon^  or  he  greater  in  pecuniary 
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%xm>waX  than  that  given  by  the  nearest  Friend!  j  Society  (supposing 
one  to  have  been  eatablis  ed),  or  (if  none)  ihan  such  as  may  be^ 
^stabhshed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions »  and  which  shall  not  be  ioh 
creased  without  authofity  of  Paihament. 

The  pauper  hi  this  case  would  t>e  better  off  than  die  man  refusing 
to  contribute,  inasmuch  as  to  him,  the  allowance  ordered  must  be 
less  than  that  given  by  the  Society. 

The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the* Act  of  1815,  and  the  new  pro^ 
visions  respecting  worky  uudjormer  earnings,  may  perhaps  be  ge- 
neral. 

.  There  are  two  propositions  concerning  Saving  Banks,  upon 
which  1  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  observing. 
.  Mr.  H.,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  poor  to  make  and  re- 
tain their  deposits,  has  suggested,  that  a  man  who  has,  for  a  stated 
number  of  years,  been  a  regular  depositor,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
bonus  in  the  shape  of  increased  interest  I  am  indisposed  to  tfaia 
su^estion^  by  an  unwillingness  to  alter  the  character  of  these  inr 
stitutions  from  that  of  a  Bank  in  its  usual  sense.  They  were 
intended  to  give  to  the  poor  man  as  readyand  secure  an  investment 
for  his  savings,  at  interest,  as  those  have  who  have  easy  access  'to> 
the  public  securities :  the  depositor  ought  to  feel  himself  as  inde** 
pendent,  and  as  little  under  an  obligation,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
Other. 

Saving  Banks,  too,  ought  to  furnish  the  experiment  of  what  may 
be  done  by  the  unaided  earnings  of  the  poor.  My  suggestion 
proceeds  avowedly  upon  the  apprehension  that  those  earnings  are 
of  themselves  insuiSicient ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  very  ex- 
pedient to  apply  Mr.  H.'s  suggestion  to  the  Friendly  Societies* 
by  providing,  that  any  man  who  has  been  a  member  for  a  given 
(but  certainly  not  inconsiderable)  number  of  years,  without, 
having  made  upon  it  any  claim,  or  any  claim  beyond  a  certain 
point,  should  be  entitled  either  to  a  sum  of  money  or  to  a  small 
annuity. 

The  other  proposition  is  that  which  has  already  attracter^  much 
attention  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  which,  in  my  humble  opi«t 
Qion,  ought  to  be  referred  to  our  Committee.  Mr.  R.'s  clause, 
I  mean.  Jot  declaring  that  property  vested  in  a  Saving  Bank  r  shall 
not  be  considered  as  barring  the  claim  of  an  individual  to  be  re^ 
l.ieved  as  a  pauper.  This  suggestion  seems  to  me  not  only  to  be 
liable  to  the  objection  which  I  have  urged  against  Mr.  H.'s,  but  to 
operate  agaiftst  one  of  the  leaduig  purposes  of  the  Institutions 
themselves,  which  is  to  bring  parish  relief  into  disrepute,  and  to 
contrast  the  depositor  in  a  Savmg  Bank  with  the  pauper. 

It  would  moreover  tend  to  place  the  pauper,  most  unjustly,  up- 
on a  footing  of  superiority  to  the  poorer  among  those  who  pay  the 
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ratea,  some  of  whom  it  is  to  be  feared  are  even  now  more  indigent' 
than  the  man  for  whose  relief  they  are  assessed.  To  my  mind,  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  upon  that  class  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  evils  which  they  produce. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  illegitimate  children ; — ^^the 
Friendly  Societies,  of  course,  could  take  no  cognizance  of  them ; 
nor  can  I  at  present  suggest  any  thing  respecting  them,  except  that 
their  treatment  ought  to  be,  if  {5o8sible,  rather  less  favourable  than 
Ae  children  of  the  lowest  married  parents.  The  subject,  however, 
must  come  separately  before  the  Committee. 

Casual  and  Foreign  Poor  too,  I  merely  mention  by  way  of  me- 
morandum. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  one  or  two  topics  less  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  relief. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement;  which,  upon  your  mo- 
tion, the  Committee  has  determined  to  recommend  to  the  House, 
will,  1  believe,  be  found  to  be  an  improvement ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  objections. 

Its  effect  perhaps  will  be  most  questionable,  in  parishes  partly 
agricultural  and  partly  manufacturing,  where,  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den failure  of  the  manufactory,  a  numerous  body  of  workmen  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  district  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  whereas  under 
the  present  system,  the  burthen  will  in  most  cases  be  more  widely 
diffused. 

The  simplicity,  however,  of  the  principle  (even  though  the  de- 
tails should  be  more  troublesome  than  we  expected)  and  its  con- 
sistency with  an  obvious  and  natural  policy,  are  with  me  strong 
inducements  for  estiablishing  it.  The  parochial  establishment  of 
Friendly  Societies,  will  obviously  be  facilitated  by  a  measure 
tending  to  identify  the  legal  and  actual  settlement. 

I  think  it  very  doubtful,  whether  any  proposition  will  be  discuss- 
ed in  the  Committee,  for  assessing  to  the  Poor^s  Rate,  any  other 
property  than  that  which  is  now  usually  l)rought  into  charge  ;  and 
I  shall  trouble  you  only  with  two  observations  upon  that  head  ; — 
first,  that  I  most  earnestly  deprecate  any  pectUiar  tax  upon  the 
Public  Funds  for  this  or  any  other  purpose  :  and  secondly,  that  if 
all  personal  property  were  charged,  and  much  of  the  fund  therefore 
should  cease  to  be  local,  the  establishment  through  the  means  which 
I  have  proposed,  of  general  rules  of  relief,  would  assuredly  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  that  great  change  of  system. 
•  The  appointment  of  a  permanent,  or  of  an  assistant  Overseer, 
would  in  many  parishes,  no  doubt,  be  highly  useful,  and  a  power 
to  make  such  appointment  ought  to  be  given.  In  reference  to' 
Lord  C/tf  suggestion  for  adding  to  their  power,  an  obligation  to 
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make  periodical  reports,  I  stmll  dbservethat  it  has  beeo  siqgg98|ed4p 
me,  from  more  quarters  than  one^  that  the  accounts  which  tbe 
Overseers  are  required  to  submit  tp  the  Magistrates  under  the  Act 
of  50  Geo.  III.  cap.  49,  ought  to  be  arranged  in  a  settled  form^ 
and  might  be  accompanied .with>aaj  information  which  Parliament 
or  the  Sessions  might  prescribe. 

I  have  now  to  apologize  for  the  lengthy  and  I  fear  for  the 
desultoriness  also  of  this  letter ;  I  am  fully  aware,  that  it  is  not 
such  as  yon  expressed  your  willingness  to  receive  from  me ;  I  have 
perhaps  not  only  introduce^  topics  upon  which  my  opinion  has  no 
value,  but  have  stated,  with  too  little  of  method  and  precision,  the 
suggestions  to  which  the  Committee  was  ready  to  listen. 

Xhis  deficiency  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply^  by  preparing  some 
resolutions  for  effectuating  my  suggestions.  But  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  propose  them  to  the  Committee  unless  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  subject  appears  to  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  Members. 

I  can  assure  you  that  however  much  I  may  have  seemed  to  re- 
gard with  the  partiality  of  a  projector,  the  scheme  which  I  have 
detailed,  no  man  can  be-  more  thoroughly  impressed  than  I  am, 
^'ith  a  conviction  of  its  insufficiency  ;  or  more  alive  to  the  objec- 
tions, theoretical  and  practical,  which  may  be  urged  against  my 
propositions.  If  I  have  appeared  to  expect,  that  I  could  coun- 
teract principles  by  machinery,  I  have,  in  the  eagerness  of  state- 
ment, done  injustice  to  my  own  opinions. 

But  I  am  not  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
principles  to  which  our  difficulties  have  been  referred,  as  to  be  as- 
sured that  by  the  pursuit  or  abandonment  of  one  theory  or  another^ 
those  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

1  suspect,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  with  the  evil ;  and 
that  much  of  the  mischief  is  connected  with  the  causes  of  our 
prosperity  and  strength,  if  not  with  the  defences  of  our  freedom. 

At  this  particular  moment  I  believe  that  this  is  eminently  true ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  that  we  are  now  in  a  situation  more  sensibly  to 
feel  the  noxious  tendencies  of  the  system,  while  its  blessings  and 
wholtsume  excitements  are  in  abeyance. 

[  have  much  consolation  in  beheving,  that  the  ''  small  measures'' 
by  which,  under  this  impression,  I  propose  to  mitigate  acknow- 
ledged evils,  have  no  tendency  adverse  to  the  theories  which  1  have 
doubtingly  rejected. 

I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  my  exposi- 
tion, I  may  have  appeared  guilty  of  inconsistencies ;  and  while  1 
acknowledge  that  some  of  them  may  be  owing  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  Illy  own  judgment,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  my  opinions,  I 
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Aiak  tet  you  will  recognize  ki  otticn^  only  die  inberest  mysdficii- 
lien  of  polilical  eeonomics. 

I  bave  die  bonour  to  be. 

My  clear  Sir, 
Yoqr  very  fiiithful  Servant 

THO.  PERE-  COURTENAY. 
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PREFACE. 


In  laying  the  following  liftle  work  before  tlie  public  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  its  many  imperfections ;  some  of  these  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  matter  to  correct,  had  I  possessed  the  necessary 
leisure ;  but,  obli<>cd  to  an  almost  constant  attendance  to  a  pursuit 
requiring  unremitted  attention,  it  has  only  been  in  my  power  to 
snatch  a  few  minutes  from  time  to  time  to  commit  to  paper  my 
ideas  on  a  subject  of  considerable  intricacy. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  why  I  obtruded  on  the  public,  a  work^ 
which  I  had  not  leisure  to  render  worthy  of  its  eye.  My  answer 
is,  that  the  light  in  which  I  have  seen  this  subject  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  new ;  and  if  my  ideas  on  it  be  correct,  its  publicity  at 
this  period  is  of  some  importance.  I  conceive  that  the  present 
distress  of  the  country  arises  from  the  adoption  of  measures  founded 
on  false  notions,  viz.  That  its  prosperity  depends  on  the  granting 
to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  monopolies  against  oiu*  agri- 
culturists, and  against  each  other.  That  our  manufactures  cannot 
prosper  but  by  the  deprcission  of  the  wages  of  labour.  And  that 
the  interests  of  the  landholder  and  of  the  public  creditor  are  en- 
titled to  a  paramount  coni^ideration  in  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
These  ideas  appear  to  nie  to  be  so  completely  erroneous,  that  I 
conceive  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  their  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Jn  the  course  of  these  sketches  I  have  freely  borrowed,  and  with- 
out acknowledgment,  the  ideas,  and  sometimes  even  the  language 
of  others ;  particularly  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  1  have  nevertheless  on 
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some  occasions  ventured  to  differ  from  this  great  luminary ;  i?vIio 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  subject  had  been  little  canvassed,  and 
when  therefore  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any  indivichial  should 
have  contemplated  every  part  of  it^  under  every  possible  bearing. 
In  treating  of  the  decay  of  manufactures  in  Spain,  Dr.  Smith  at- 
tributes it  principally  to  the  danger  and  expense  of  smuggling  sil- 
ver out  of  that  country>  which/ by  causing  a  greater  abundance  of  it 
there  than  in  the'  rest  of  Europe,  must  necessarily  enhance  the 
money  price  of  labor  there,  and  consequently,  he  says,  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  the  Spaniards  even  in  their  own  market. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  foreigner  who  imported  his  manufac- 
tures into  Spain  must,  in  diminution  of  the  price  he  received  for 
them,  pay  for  all  the  risk  and  expense  of  smuggling  his  returns,  if 
made  in  silver,  out  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  that 
risk  and  expense  could  have  enhanced  the  money  price  of  labor 
in  Spain,  so  in  like  proportion  it  must  have  diminished  the  price 
which  was  ultimately  received  for  foreign  manufactures  imported 
into  that  country. 

In  pointing  out  this  error  in  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning,  I  by  no 
means' wish  to  undervalue  the  merit  of.  his  most  exceOent  work, 
but,  merely  by  showing  that  as  the  greatest  industry  and  the  most 
extensive  human  ability  do  not  always  exonerate  from  fault,  to  claim 
a  lenient  consideration  for  those  which  may  be  detected  in  the  fol« 
lowing  sketches. 

One,  and  only  one  advantage  I  derive  from  situation  in  the 
discussion  of  political  subjects.  1  have  long  been  an  inhabitant  of 
an  island  where  the  people,  though  unrepresented,  are  in  some  de- 
gree free  from  taxation  ;  where  they  are  neither  agitated  by  poli- 
tical parties,  nor  the  minds  of  individuals  warped  by  the  pressure  of 
^hose  public  burthens  to  which  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly  sub- 
jected. In  such  a  situation,  it  is  at  least  more  easy  to  appreciate 
with  candor  all  arguments  connected  with  my  subject  than  in  one 
where  the  personal  feelings  are  more  directly  interested. 

hit  of  Man,  22d  May,  1317. 
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CuAPTEE  l.*^Tradeis  wly  Barter* 

In  the  iniancy  of  society^  when  the  commusity  lives  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase,  peltry  is  almost  the  only  artide  of  export* 
When  the  hunter  has  procured  more  skins  than  are  necessary  to 
bis  own  wants,  he  willingly  exchanges  a  part  of  them  for  such  ar- 
tides  o(  foreign  produce  or  manufacture  as  he  may  desire.  It  x&so 
•toietimes  happens,  that  he  may  not  only  thus  exchange  his  sur- 
plus pehry,  but  even  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  vilien  by  so  doing 
he  finds  that  the  articles  procured  in  barter  for  it  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  to  all  the  purposes  to  which  his  skins  had 
heretofore  been  employed.  His  exchanges  are  simple ;  and  as 
money  rarely  forms  a  medium  of  his  barter,  the  whole  process  J* 
pi^rceived  kt  one  view ;  and  its  principle;  and  its  practice,  have 
therefore  never  admitted  of  any  dispute.  But  in  the  complex 
transactions  of  the  commerce  of  civilized  nations,  such  a  circuitous 
mode  of  barter  is  often  adopted,  and  our  minds  are  so  much  habi« 
tuated  to  consider  ftjoney  as  the  standard  6f  value,  riather  than  as 
the  medium  of  barter,  that  in  tracing  the  principles  and  effects  of 
extended  foreign  commerce  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  intricacy.  And  hence  the  various  and  often  contra- 
dictory systems  concerning  commerce,  with  which  the  world  has 
frequently  been  amused.  The  same  principles  however  which 
govern  the  commerce  of  the  savage,  equally  regulate  that  of  the 
civilized  man ;  tbey  both  part  with  so  much  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  and  labor  as  they  can  exchange  for  other  produce  which  they 
consider  more  useful  or  more  agreeable  to  them :  and  (conquest 
excepted)  it  will  be  difficult  to  devise  any  other  effectual  mode  of 
procuring  the  latter  than  by  parting;  with  the  former.  This  ex- 
change however  is  frequently  circuitous  ^  and  the  different  states 
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into  -wKiA  die  original  ppopcrtj  is  oftea  ecteneFted^  and  the  »anj 
hands  thrcnigh  which  it  often  pastes  befose  the  ultimate  exchaiigf 
is  completed,  cauAe  us  feequeiBtly  to  lose -sight  of  the  traosaction. 
The  foll<yiriRg  example  of  theexcfaaage  of  liloglish  cutlery  fur  the 
teas  of  China,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  comphcatec^ 
18  still  sufficiently  so  to  bewilder  those  who  do  not  trace  commerce 
to  its  first  principles  : 

A.  sends  English  emlery  from.  London  to  Hamburgh^  there  9e)U 
It  to  B.  for  bilk  on  London ;  btit  B.,  having  no  funds  in  London^ 
applies  to  a  banker  C,  who  grants  a  draft  on  his  correspondent  !>.. 
in  London.  This  draft  C.  is  enabled  to  grant,  because  E.  has  re*. 
cently  sent  a  cargo  of  linens  from  Silesia  to  London ;  and  at  th^ 
time  he  sent  them,  he  drew  on  bis  agent  F.  in  London  for  their 
amount ;  vtrhich  bill,  after  travelling  from  Silesia  to  Ham^burgh,  wa« 
discounted  by  C.  the  banker  there,  and  by  him  tran9mitted  to  hif 
correspondefit  D.  in  London.  h\  sells  the  linens  in  Loudon  to  G. 
and  their  proceeds  cancel  E.'s  draft  on  F.,  which  being  held  by  D. 
puts  him  ra  funds  to  answer  C/s  draft  on  him  in  favor  of  £.,  but 
which  was  endorsed  over  by  him  to  A.  in  payment  of  the  cutlery. 
O.  exports  the  linens  to  Cadiz,  and  there  sells  them  for  Spanish 
dollars,  which  dollars  he  parries  to  London,  and  there  lends  them 
on  bond  to  the  East-India  Company^  who  again  ship  them  to  Chimi 
for  the  purchase  of  teas,  and  with  the  produce  of  these. te^  disr 
chaige  their  bond  to  G.  Now  it  is  evident,  when  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  are  considered,  that  the  cutlery  exported  by  A. 
is  ultimately  exchanged  for  the  teas  imported  by  th^  East-India 
Company,  as  much  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place,  by  direct 
barter  at  the  company's  warehouse. 

When  a  merchant  engages  in  a  foreign  adventure^  his  object  is  to 
attain  a  ceitain  quantity  of  somethisg  for  \ihich  tliere  is  an  effectual 
demand  in  hit  own  country,  and  he  sets  himself  to  consider  in 
what  way  he  can  procure  this  sometliing  at  the  least  expense  of  the 
land  and  labor  of  his  own  country,  or  in  other  words,  at  the 
smallest  price  to  himself.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  (to  use  our  previous 
example)  he  wishes  to  import  teas  from  China,  and  considers  that 
these  can  be  purchased  more  advantageously  with  Spauish  dollara 
than  with  the  rude  produce  or  manufactures  of  Britain ;  but  as 
there  are  no  silver  mines  in  Britain,  he,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing) 
some  one  else  for  him,  must  import  these  dollars;  but  as  they 
cannot  be  procured  at  Cadiz  but  for  an  equivalent^  be,  or  some 
one  else  for  him,  must  send  that  equivalent;  and  if  Silesian  linens 
happen  to  be  in  much  greater  demand  at  Cadiz  than  British  pro* 
rfnce  or  manufactures,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  send  to  Cadi^ 
'Silesian  .litieos  than  British  goods  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  dollars.     But  as  the  Silesiun  liueiis  are  not  a  manur 
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facbsre  of  Britain,  and  cannot  be  procured  bui  for  an  equivalent, 
'itf  hte,  or  some  one  dse  for  him^  must  send  to  Silesia  such  an  eqoi- 
vHtent  in  order  to  procure  these  linens ;  and  if  English  cutlery  be 
Considered  as  the  most  advantageous  means  of  .procuring  them,  it 
ih«iy  be  sent  directly  from  England  to  Germany. 

In  sueh  a  round*about  trade  of  consumption,  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  exchanges,  or  sales  and  purchases,  are  seldom  effected 
by  the  same  person,  and  indeed  seldom  come  under  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  any  single  individual  ^  hut,  by  whomsoever  they  if  aj 
be  effected,  the  result  is  die  same,  the  cutlery  is  ultimately  the  va- 
lue paid  by  Britain  for  the  teas  so  imported  for  the  consumption  of 
Britain. 

In  these  transactions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
tliants  who  carry  them  on,  that  the  money  price  of  the  cutlery  be 
higher  in  Germany  than  in  England ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  interest 
of  A.,  the  exp<Htcr  of  the  cutlery,  that  he  can  procure  for  it  in  Ham- 
burgh, either  bills  or  goods  which  will  yield  him  in  London  the 
SFmount  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  the  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  charges  on  the  voyage,  as  also  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  capital  employed.  If  A.  sells  his  cutlery  for 
bills  on  London,  either  the  money  price  of  the  cutlery  must  be  so 
much  higher  at  Hamburgh  than  in  London,  as  to  compensate  the 
expense,  risk  and  profit  of  the  voyage,  or  the  course  of  exchange 
must  be  so  much  against  London  as  to  compensate  any  deficiency 
in  such  higher  money  price ;  otherwise  A.  will  be  a  loser  by  the 
adventure,  and  consequently  will  be  discouraged  from  continuing 
the  trade. 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
E/s  adventure  of  Silesian  linens  to  London,  that  the  money  price 
of  such  linen  be  higher  in  London  than  in  Silesia;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  prime  cost  and  charges  on  the  linens  be  compen- 
sated by  the  London  money  price  of  the  linens  together  with  the 
difference  of  exchange,  otherwise  E.'s  agent  F.  would  not  be  in  fundi? 
to  answer  his  bill. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  G.'s  adventure  to 
Cadiz  that  the  money  price  of  linen  should  be  higher  at  Cadiz  than 
in  London ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  linen  should  sell  for  such  a 
quantity  of  dollars  in  Cadiz  as  should  be  worth,  when  imported 
into  England,  the  prime  cost  of  the  linen  in  London,  together 
Vi'ith  the  charges  and  profit  on  it  to  Cadiz  and  on  the  dollars  back 
to  London ;  otherwise  G.  would  lose  by  his  adventure.  But  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  G.  whether  the  advance  of  price  necessary  to 
nieet  the  expense  and  profit  of  the  voyage  accrue  on  the  sale  of 
the  linens  at  Cadiz,  or  of  the  dollars  at  London,  or  partly  on  both 
these  transactions. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  East  India  Company  whether  (in- 
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dependently  of  each  other)  the  money  price  of  dolhrs  or  tbat  of 
teas  be  higher  in  China -or  in  London ;  but  it  is  absolately  nece^^y 
to  the  success  of  their  adventure,  that  a  given  quantity  of  dplbra 
should,  in  China,  exchange  for  such  a  quantity  of  teas,  a3  will 
again  sell  in  London  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  prime  coat  of  the  dol* 
lars  in  London  together  with  the  charges  and  profit  on  the  adven- 
ture from  London  to  China  and  back  again.  If  they  do  not  sell 
for  so  much^  the  company  would  evidently  be  losers  by  the  trade, 
and  consequently  would  not  continue  it. 

It  18  evident  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  circuitous  comnierce 
resolves  itself  into  the  simple  barter  of  the  cutlery  for  the  teas ; 
loaded  however  with  the  expenses  and  profits  on  three  distinct 
voyages  to  Hamburgh,  to  Cadiz,  and  to  China,  with  the  commis- 
sions of  agency  and  on  granting  and  discounting  the  bills  at  Ham- 
burgh. The  higher,  then,  was  the  original  price  of  the  cutlery,  the 
higher  the  money  price  of  the  labor  employed  in  consjtrocting  and 
navigating  the  ships  which  perfornved  these  different  voyages  ;  tbe 
higher  the  rates  of  commission  and  of  profit  on  the  capilals  emr 
ployed  in  them,  the  dearer  must  consequently  the  teas  be  sold  by 
the  company  to  the  consumers.  It  is  the  consumers  of  the  teas 
therefore,  and  they  only,  who  ultimately  pay  for  the  cutlery  togeliber 
%vith  all  the  expenses  of  the  intermed^te  traffic  between  its  sale 
and  that  of  the  tea. 

Chapter  II. — The  money  price  6f  foreign  commodities  is 
principally  regulated  by  the  money  price  of  labor,  and  rate 
of  profit  in  the  home  market. 

If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  example  adduced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  will  appear  that  as  the  consumers  of  the  teas  ultimately 
pay  for  them  the  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  all  the 
charges  and  profits  attending  tlie  intermediate  traffic,  so  the  pric6 
of  teas  in  Britain  will  therefore  be  affected  by  the  high  or  }pw 
price  of  labor,  and  the  high  or  low  rate  of  profit  in  Britain  in 
nearly  the  same  degree  as  if  they  were  articles  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  Britain.  I  say  nearly,  because  as  some  foreign 
capital  may  have  been  employed  in  the  interchanges  between  the 
cutlery  and  the  teas,  and  as  some  foreign  labor  may  have  been 
employed  in  effecting  these  interchanges,  so  far  as  the  teas  are 
chargeable  with  that  profit  and  with  that  labor,  their  prices  will  be 
enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  labor  and  to  the  rate  of 
profits  in  these  foreign  countries. 

.  But  the  price  of  labor  or  the  rate  of  profit  in  China,  or  in  ai^y 
of  the  othefr  foreijgn  countries  in  which  the  interchanges  w^re 
effected,  can  only  influence  the  price  of  the  teas  in  Britain,  in  50 
far  as  they  were  employed  in  i^ffecting  these  exchanges  ^  but  in  no 
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respect  wiH  tbe  price  of  teat  id  Brkam  be  infltaeaced  b;  ike  high 
<jT  low  money  price  of  the  wages  of  the  labor,  or  of  die  rate  of 
profit  on  the  capital,  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  the^teas,  or  in  working  the  Bftinefl^  or  in  refining  the  silver,  or  in 
tsultivafing  the  flax  and  manulactiiriiig  the  linen ;  because  (as  Dr. 
Bnsith  has  dearly  proved)  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  every 
arltcte  of  consumption,  is  the  quantity  of  labor  which  it  will  pur« 
<^ha^  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  silver  remaining  in  like  pro* 
portion  to  that  of  procuring  tea  in  China,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
one  will  continue  to  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other,- be 
the  price  of  labor  or  the  profits  of  stock  what  they  may:  In  like 
manner  while  the  quantity  of  labor  required  to  procure  linen  and 
to  procure  doHars  remain  the  same  as  before^  in  Spain  a  like  quan^ 
tity  of  linen  will  there  continue  to  exchange  for  a  like  quantity  of 
dollars,  be  die  price  of  labor  or  the  profit  on  stock  what  they 
may  :  and  in  like  manner  while  the  quantity  of  labor  required  to 
procure  a  certain  quantity  of  linens,  and  a  certain  quimtity  of  cut- 
lery continue^  in  Germany^  tlie  same,  a  like  Quantity  of  the  one 
will  also  continue  to  exchange  for  a  like  quantity  of  the  other,  let 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  stock,  ii^  that  country,  be 
what  tb^y  may.  ^ 

'  It  also  appears  clearly  that  in  the  instance  under  discussion, 
nothing  more  was  effected  (as  indeed  in  no  instance  any  ^ing  more 
can  be  effected)  by  means  of  the  bills  of  exchange,  than  to  facili- 
tate general  barter ;  for  wherever  a  bill  of  exchange  is  granted, 
value  must  sotne  how  or  other  be  sent  to  meet  it,  otherwise  it 
must  be  protested,  and  remain  a  debt  against  the  drawer. 

As  it  appears,  that  in  our  adopted  example,  the  high  or  low 
price  of  the  wages  of  labor  or  of  the  rate  of  profit  in  foreign 
countries,  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  prices  of  foreign  arti- 
cles in  the  home  market,  it  therefore  remains  for  us  to  examine  by 
what  the  fluctuations  in  these  prices  are  regulated.  1  he  vicissi- 
tudes of  seasoiis,  and  tlie  d^cient,  or  too  abundant  supplies  of  the 
market  certainly  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  commodities  within  any  given 
short  period  of  time ;  but  in  considerably  extended  periods  of  time 
these  causes  can  produce  no  effect  whatever  in  the  general  average 
prices;  which  must,  so  far  as  these  causes  are  concerned,  be 
regulated  by  the  general  average  of  the  reasons  and  of  the  impor* 
tation  m  proportion  to  the  efiectual  demand.  Bdt  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  even  the  most  cii^cuitons  commerce  resolves 
itself  ultimately,  into  barter,  and  as  the  money  price  of  home  pro* 
duce  must  necessarily  rise  or  fall  in  propoition  to  the  rise  or  fall  in 
the  money  price  of  the  labor  and  rate  of  'profit  which  has  been 
employed  in  procuring  such  home  produce ;  so  it  fcM^ws  that. the 
money  price  of  the  foreign  commodities  for  which  that  home  pro* 
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dace  ift  excha^gc^^  inu^t  also  oecessarily  rise  or  f^lj  in  the  hom^ 
market,  in  a  ratio  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  tbe  rise  or  fall  in  th^ 
produce  which  has  $een  bartered  for  these,  commodities  ;  and  con- 
niequeutlj  ia  a  ratio  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  thp 
money  price  of  labor  and  rate  of  pro^t  in  the  home  market. 

CflAFTJBR  111. — Of  the  Faiae  of  the  Precious  Meials, 

Except  in  cases  of  foreign  conquests^  of  colonies,  or  of  persons 
dravinng  a  revenue  from  one  country  which  th^y  spend  in  another^ 
there  are  no  means  by  which  the  people  of  one  country  caa  acquire 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  another  but  by 
parting  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land'and  labor  of 
their  own.  This  is  the  fund  from  which  all  subsistence  is  derive4 
whether  native  or.  foreign ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  costs  much  or 
little  money  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  commodities  in  our 
own  country,  so  in  like  proportion  we  must  pay  much  or  little 
'  money  for  such  commodities  as  we  consume,  w  hether  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  country,  or  procured  from  foreign  independent 
countries,  by  the  only  means  which  is  within  our  power,  viz.  ^hat  of 
exchanging  our  own  for  them.  But  as  gold  and  silver  are  not 
only  articles  of  commerce  whose  values  are  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  labor  which  they  will  respectively  purchase  in  dif. 
fereiit  countries,  but  h^Cve  also  become  the  standard  circulating 
medium  in  most  of  these  countries,  and  as  they  are  very  portable 
and  durable  commodities,  they  have  in  consequence  attained,  in 
most  commercial  countries,  a  more  equal  value  than  most  other 
commodities.  And  between  any  twQ  adjacent  countries  in  which 
these  metals  form  the  circulating  medium^,  and  between  which  the 
commerce  is  perfectly  free,  the  real  value  of  these  metals  cannot 
greatly  vary :  Because  if  the  real  pjrice  of  gold  and  silver  were 
lower,  or,  what  is  the  sanie  thing,  where  these  metals  form  the  cur- 
rency, if  the  money  price  qf  the  greater  part  of  commodities  were 
higher  in  any  one  country  than  in  ?ome  other  one  adjacent  with 
which  the  commerce  was  perfectly  free,  it  would  evidently  be  the 
interest  of  the  meichants  of  the  former  country  to  export  gold  and 
silver  in  order  to  purchase  in  the  latter  country,  such  conintodities 
as  they  could  again  sell  for  much  more  gold  and  silver  in  their 
own :  and  this  traffic  would  continue  until  by  a  continual  abstrac- 
tion of  these  metals  froni  the  former  country,  and  accumulation  of 
tbpm  in  the  latter,  the  value  of  them  in  each  would  become  so 
nearly  equal  that  they  could  no  longer  be  transported  from  the  one 
to  the  other  with  any  advantage. 

But  thus  natural  equality  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  neighbouring  independent  countries  may  be,  and  indeed  gene)- 
rally  is,  greatly  diminished  by  the  regulations  of  commerce,  by 
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cttfries  land  tiixies>  and  by  the  profusidn  or  scarcity  of  paper  in  cir^ 
culation  in  these  countries  respeclively. 

If^  for  instance,  there  subsist  between  two  countries  a  mutual 
prohibition  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  prices  of  the  one  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  of  the  other.  If  Britain  were  to  prohibit  the  wines  of 
France,  and  France  in  return  to  prohibit  the  hardware  of  England, 
as  many  pots  and  pans  might,  after  a  short  period,  be  procured  in 
l£ngland  for  a  small  quantity  of  claret,  as  would  in  France  ex- 
change for  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  same  wine.  Should  the 
exportation  of  silver  be  prohibited  from  South  America,  and  the 
prohibition  be  rendered  effectual,  an  ounce  of  silver  might  come 
to  be  of  as  much  value  in  Europe,  as  a  pound  of  it  would  be  in 
that  country. 

Duties  on  foreign  commodities  have  a  similar  effect  with  prohi- 
bition, though  in  a  less  degree,  enhancing  the  price  of  the  article  on 
vhich  they  are  levied,  to  the  consumer,  and  thereby  diminishing 
the  extent  of  that  consumption.  If  Britain  were  to  lay  a  duty  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  it  is 
evident  that  no  merchant  could,  without  loss,  import  any  article 
into  Britain  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  unless  such  arti- 
cle were  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  in  Britain  than  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  was  imported;  apd  therefore  that  no  gold 
and  silver  would  be  exported  from  Britain^  until  the  value  of  these 
metals  had  in  Britain  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  at  most  only  two  thirds 
of  their  value  in  respect  to  some  other  commodity  in  some  other 
country.    . 

Duties  on  importation  therefore  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  home  market  and  consequently  to  raise  the 
money  price  of  labor  there. 

Taxes  such  as  those  of  the  excisie,  which  tend  to  increase  the 
money  price  of  the  home  produce  (if  not  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion of  that  produce)  affect  the  value  of^tlie  precious  metals  in  two 
different  and  opposite  ways  :  1st.  By  increasing  the  price  of  other 
commodities  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home 
market,  they  tend  to  depress  the  value  of  these  metals,  and  con- 
sequently to  raise  the  money  price  of  labor.  And  Sdly.  By  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  home  produce  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  exportation  of  the  latter  is  encouraged 
instead  of  the  former,  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  raise  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home  market,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 
money  rate  of  wages. 

In  countries  where  penal  laws  exist  against  melting  the  current 
coin,  the  multiplication  of  paper  currency  may  have  a  temporary^ 
but  it  can  hardly  have  a  very  permanent^  influence  in  depreciating 
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the  precious  n^tals*     Its  effects  on  the  price  of  labor  and  of  cum** 
modities  shall  be  treated  of  hereafter.  •     •     * 

Chap.  IV..— 0/  the  Effects  of  Tastes. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  government  of  any  country  can  Ifevy 
any  tax,  which  shall  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  people  of  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  country,  because  few  countries  produce  exclu- 
sively any  particular  commodity,  for  which  no  convenient  substitute 
can  be  found  in  another.  The  Chinese  exact  a  tax,  or  duty,  on 
the  exportation  of  tea,  and  if  such  tax  be  kept  sufficiently  low, 
it  may  fall  entirely  on  the  consumer  ;  but  if  pushed  too  far,  nibre 
might  be  lost  by  the  diminution  of  the  demand,  than  would  be 
gained  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty.  Till  of  late,  Britain  en- 
joyed the  monopoly  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead  ;  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  a  duty  might  have  been  levied,  which  must  have  been 
altogether  borne  by  foreign  countries.  Our  wool  is  said  to  have 
been  in  great  demand  on  the  continent,  on  account  of  its  superior 
softness  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  have  borne  a  duty  on  exporta- 
tion; but  with  (he  short-sighted  monopolizing  spirit  which  has 
ever  actuated  all  mercantile  governments,  we  have  rather  chosen 
to  retain  our  wool  at  home,  to  the  evident  discouragement  of 
our  agriculture.  While  foreigners,  by  our  ill-judged  policy,  have 
been  stimulated  to  make  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  not  failed  to  be  ultimately  successful. 
The  objects,  however,  on  which  a  duty  can  be  beneficially  levied 
on  exportation  are  generally  few  in  number,  and  inconsiderable  in 
total  value. 

All  such  taxes  as  cannot,  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  be  levied  on 
foreigners,  must  of  course  fall  on  the  people  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  levied,  and  they  must  be  paid  out  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  three  sources  of  income ;  the  wages  of"  labor,  the 
rent  of  land,  or  the  profits  of  stock.  Such  as  fall  on  the  wages 
of  labor,  those  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  laborer^ 
and  which  he  cannot  get  back  by  a  [proportionate  increase  of  his 
wages,  render  him  less  able  to  support  a  family,  and  consequently 
discourage  population  :  they  also  render  him  less  industrious,  by 
diminishing  the  reward  of  industry.  They  consequently  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  strength  of 
die  State ;  for  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  alone  constituted  by  its 
production  exceeding  its  consumption,  and  whatever  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  must  of  course,  in  a  like 
proportion,  diminish  the  produce  of  their  labor.  Those  taxes,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  fall  on  the  rent  of  land,  or  on  the  profits  of 
iftock,  have  no  such  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  population,  or 
to  discourage  the  industry  of  the  country,  because  the  landed  pro^ 
prietor  generally  spends  the   whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
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iseoaWy  in  a  owBiief  as  Uttte  beiteficia]  to  the  Stato^  as  if  k  i«em 
paid  from  the  public  treasury,  and  for  the  public  service.  A  pai^^ 
aod  usually  a  part  only,  of  the  income  of  the  capitalist  is  spent  in 
the  same  maiHier  a»  that  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and  the  rest  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  State,  to  diminish  which  would  no  doubt  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  community  at  large. 
And  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  that  such  taxes  as  fall  on  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  obstruct  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital :  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  capitalists 
generally  regulate  their  rate  of  living  so  much  by  the  rate  of  their 
profits,  that  that  part  of  them  which  is  usually  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  capital,  is  little  affected  thereby.  Before  the 
revolution  in  Holland,  the  common  interest  of  money  was  from 
two  to  two  and  a  haif  per  cent.;  and  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit 
might  probably  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  interest  of  monej. 
At  Cadiz,  during  the  same  period,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  mercantile  rate  of  profit  was  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  yet  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  hardly  less  rapid 
at  that  time  at  Amsterdam  than  at  Cadiz.  In  the  former  ci|;, 
however,  a  merchant  who  possessed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
capital,  did  not  live  more  expensively  than  one  who  possessed  only 
a  tenth  part  of  that  wealth  did  in  the  latter. 

Taxes  which  fall  on  the  rent  of  land  exclusively,  must  uuque»- 
tionably  discourage  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  the  most  stable> 
and  generally  one  of  the  most  beneficial  improvements  which  can  b^ 
effected  in  any  State ;  but  if  such  taxes  be  counteracted  by  equal 
ones  on  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  every  other  way,  much, 
if  not  all,  their  bad  effects  will  be  obviated.  It  is  true  that  aU 
taxes  on  the  profits  of  stock  excite  mei^  to  remove  their  capital  to 
other  countries,  where  their  burthens  may  be  lighter,  and  their  pro- 
fits, and  consequent  enjoyments,  greater;-  but  as  tt  is  impos- 
sible so  to  regulate  taxes,  as  to  do  away  all  the  evils  attending  a 
great  public  .expenditure,  so  the  utmost  that  human  wisdom  can  ef- 
fect where  such  an  expenditure  is  necessary,  is  to  supply  it  in  the 
least  onerous  way  possible.  And  wiien  we  consider  the  great  dis- 
parity iu  the  rates  of  profit  which  subsisted  at  the  san)e  time  in 
places  at  so  moderate  a  distance  from  each  other  as  Cadiz  and 
Amsterdam,  it  will  lessen  the  apprehension  of  any  great  propor- 
tion of  capital  being  removed  from  one  country  to  another,  in  con- 
sequence of  taxes  affecting  the  profits  of  stock.  A  small  addi^ 
tional  security  to  property  will,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  com- 
pensate a  very  considerable  deficiency  in  tLe  profits  arising  JFromit. 

1axe»,  whfu  uol  equall}  levied  on  every  article  oi  consumption, 
tend  to  derange  the  leiative  proportions  of  the  prices  of  dinerent 
artides  of  consumption^  and  thereby  to  give  an  undue  preference 
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to  one  above  another,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  toturn^tome 
part,  at  least,  of  the  industry  of  the  country  from  the  employments 
most  beneficial  to  the  State,  into  such  as  are  less  so ;  for  the  capi- 
talist will  always  employ  his  wealthy  and  the  laborei'  his  work,  in 
such  manners  as  they  respectively  may  judge  most  for  their  indivi- 
dual advantage,  and  the  advantage  of  the  aggregate  individuals  of 
the  society,  forms  the  advantage  of  the  State.  Whatever  regula- 
tion, therefore,  drives  either  the  capital  or  the  kbor  of  individuals 
from  that  channel  in  which  they  would  naturally  flow,  must  turn 
them  into  some  other  which  these  individuals^  at  least,  consider  less 
profitable,  and  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  so.  It  is  bardlj 
possible  so  to  adjust  taxes  on  consumable  commodities  of  hom^ 
produce  as  tliat  they  shall  not  be  liable  both  to  the  objection  of 
turning  the  industry  of  the  country  into  occupations  less  advanta- 
geous than  those  in  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  employed^ 
but  also  of  Tailing  with  greater  or  less  weight  on  the  laboring 
classes  of  society ;  even  the  tax  on  carriages,  which  appears  to  af- 
fect the  labormg  classes  as  little  as  any  one  can  do,  still  must  in  % 
certain  (though  small)  degree  diminish  the  general  rate  of  wages,  bj 
preventing  so  many  people  from  l)eing  employed  in  making  car-* 
riages  as  there  otherwise  would  be.  But  where  a  tax  affects  the- 
laborer,  (and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  one  which  shall  not 
either  mediately  or  immediately  affect  him)  one  of  three  things 
iDUSt  take  place ;  he  must  either  enjoy  so  much  less  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life  as  he  contributes  towards  the  tax,  or  he  nmst  raise 
^e  jprice  of  his  labor  in  proportion  to  his  contribution,  or  lastly 
(anci  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,)  he  must  furnish  to  his  con- 
tribution, partly  by  the  resignation  of  some  of  his  conveniences, 
and  paitiy  by  a  rise  of  his  wages.  So  far  as  his  contribution  is 
furnished  by  the  former  expedient,  so  far  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  injured,  so  f^f  industry  is  discouraged  by  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  its  reward ;  so  far  the  incitements  to  marriage,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  a  fumily  are  taken  from  the  laborer,  and  so 
far  the  population  of  the  country  is  consequently  discouraged  and 
its  means  oi  defence  agami^it  a  foreign  enemy  reduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  the  laborer  can  remove  the  bixrthen  of  the  tax 
from  himself,  ^d  by  a  proportionate  advance  of  wages^  transfer  it 
to  the  consumer,  the  inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  State  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  produce  of  almost  all  taxation  is  employed 
exclusively  m  the  maintenance  of  unproductive  labor,  and  conse- 
quently Its  direct  tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  State  ;  but  so  far 
as  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  augmented  in  due  proportion  to 
increased  taxation,  ihe  burthen  will  fall  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on 
the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock  ;  and  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  are  commonly  e.xneuded  not  only  on  unproductive  la- 
bor, button  such  as  gives  a  fashion  to  expense  and  dissipation,  such 
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taxesjpay  in  some  cases  have  rather  a  good  than  a  bacf' effect;  they 
maj  tend  on  the  one  hand  more  to  repress  luxury,  than  the/ 
do  on  the  other  to  impoverish  the  State. 

While  all  foreign  commodities  are  subjected  to  duties  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  levied,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  home  produce 
and  manufactures,  the  price  of  every  article  will  retain  its  na- 
tural proportion  to  that  of  every  other ;  and  if  the  wages  of  labor 
have,  at  the  same  time,  risen  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  bur- 
thens laid,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  labor,  the  price  of  every 
article  will  continue  in  its  natural  proportion  to  that  of  every  other ; 
every  thing  will  be  exactly  so  much  dearer  than  it  was  before,  as 
the  amount  of  the  impost  paid  on  it ;  the  laborer  will  get  higher 
wages  than  before ;  but  as  he  will  have  a  proportionably  higher 
price  to  pay  for  every  article  of  consumption,  he  will  be  neither 
richer  nor  poorer.  The  whole  amount  of  the  imposts  would  fall 
on  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock ;  the  rich  would  be  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  the  means  of  their  former  enjoyment,  which 
would  be  transferred  from  supporting  one  species  of  unproductive 
labor,  to  support  that  of  another,  perhaps  equally  little  injurious 
to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people.  But  should  it  even 
be  the  wish,  still  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  for  any  go- 
vernment to  apportion  the  taxes  and  duties  so  that  the  natural  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  any  one  article  should  not  thereby  be  al- 
tered from  that  which  it  Mould  otherwise  bear  to  the  price  of  some 
other  article.  A  very  contrary  policy,  however,  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  European  nations  ;  the  production  or  importation  of 
certain  things  have  been  encouraged  by  bounties,  while  others 
have  been  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  banished  by  prohibitions  ; 
and  thus  great  part  of  the  labor  of  the  community  has  been  turned 
from  those  occupations  which  were  most  profitable  to  it,  into 
others  which  were  far  less  so.  The  rage  of  most  of  the  Euro-, 
pean  States  has  been  to  become  manufacturers  for  the  supply  of 
foreign  countries  ;  the  rude  produce  of  land  has  therefore  been  ad- 
mitted into  most  of  them  freely,  while  all  foreign  manufactures 
were  either  prohibited  or  highly  taxed.  The  consequences  have 
been,  the  depreciation  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion 
to  all  other  commodities,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  fron^ 
employing  either  capital  or  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  towns  has  been  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  country,  and  thereby  a  considerable  dege- 
neracy of  the  species  Jias  probably  been  effected.  Almost  every 
European  country  havmg  adopted  a  similar  policy,  the  bad  effects 
of  it  have  consequently  been  lest  conspicuous  in  any  particular 
one ;  and  as  the  richest  countries  have  at  all  times  (in  consequence 
of  those  riches)  been  able  the  farthest  to  extend  their  manu&ctures. 
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'•o  this  extension  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  cause^  in« 
•tend  of  the  effect  of  such  wealth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
any  one  country  can  pay  for  its  imports  from  any  other  country, 
is  by  parting  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  land  and 
labor ;  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  most  beneficial  to  part  with  this  produce 
in  a  rude  or  in  a  manufactured  state.  In  the  early  stages  of  society^ 
before  capital  has  greatly  accumulated  or  a  considerable  subdivision 
of  labor  has  consequently  taken  place,  the  manufactures  even  for 
borne  consumption  are  so  scanty,  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  can 
be  spared  for  exportation.     To  such  a  country,  however,  a  rich 
neighbour  may  frequently  export  his  manufactures  with  advantage 
to  be  exchanged  for  rude  produce,  so  long  as  this  trade  can  be 
carried  on  without  the  support  of  peculiar  indulgence  ;   but  from 
the  moment  that   peculiar  indulgence  becomes  necessary  to   its 
existence,  either  by  the  granting,  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures,  or  by  the  exaction  of  less  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  rude  produce  than  are  levied  on  a  like  value  of  foreign 
manufactures  ;    from  that  moment  such  a  trade  not  only  ceases  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  rich  country,  but  becomes  essentially  injurious 
to  it ;   for  such  bounties  or  privileges  can  have  no  other   effect 
than  to  force  exchanges  which  would  not  naturally  have  taken  place, 
or  which,  in  other  words,  are  really  disadvantageous ;  for  those 
which  are  otherwise,  will  be  naturally  effected  without  any  other 
encouragement  than  protection^  and  to  the  full  extent  to  which  they 
can  be  beneficial.     Two  reasons,  and  probably  only  two,  can  be 
given  for  granting  bounties  on  exportation,  or  admitting  certain 
commodities  on  the  payment  of  less  than  the  ordinary  duties,  and 
these  seem  to  be,  1st,  when  such  regulations  are  judged  to  be  more 
conducive  to  the  means  of  national  defence  than  injurious  to  the 
increase  of  its  wealth.     In  such  a  view  a  great  maritime  country 
may,  perhaps  with  propriety,  in  time  of  peace,  grant  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  some  other  naval  stores,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  produce  at  home,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  war,  that  country  may  be  the  less  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  foreign  states  for  the  meins  of  its  defence ;  and  when  such 
a  war  really  does  take  place,  it  may  then  become  the  interest  of 
?uch  a  maritime  country  to  open  its  ports  to  the  free  importation 
of  all  such  stores  as  may  be  peculiarly  necessary  to  facilitate  its 
defence.     In  the  same  view  it  may  sometimes  be  politic  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  to 
load  their  importation  with  heavy  duties  in  order  so  tar  to  encourage 
agricuhure  at  home,  as  to  preclude  as  much  as  possible,  the  ill  will 
or  caprice  of  foreigners  from  straitening  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  the  home  market;  and  2dly,  when  under  judicious 
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regulation  (x>  becotiiB  the  means  of  keeping  the  fiimiey  fMrtee  ^ 
provisions  as  stationary  as  possible,  which  is  a  meMorfe  of  lSke 
yery  greatest  benefit  to  the  laboring  chisses  «f  Che  cointtMmtty,  and 
consequently  to  the  state  in  general.    For  tfaenv^rii^  mcnmfpnift 
of  provisions  (whether  high  or  lo^)  is  of  fio  rmportance  to  the 
laborer ;  because  while  the  real  recompen^  ef  labor  continues  <b« 
same^  bis  wages  tnust  rise  or  fall  in  exact  propof  lion  to  the  rise  or 
fall  in  tiie  average  money  price  of  the  c^Hnmodflies  which  be  con* 
somes :  but  the  vicissitude  ^om  plen!^  to  dearth  is  attended  with  (iie 
most  serious  calamities  to  him.     A  momentary  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  a  fsilure  of  crop  is  frequeiftly  attended 
by  a  fall  of  wages,  but  seldom  with  a  rise  of  them :    wages  are 
regulated  by  the  average,  not  the  occasional,  price  of  ^  necessaries 
of  life ;    and  the  laboring  classes  are  generally  too  improviRMHt  td 
'save  m  years  of  plenty  what  shall  essentially  conttftute  t4  Iheir 
support  in  times  of  scarcity.    It  therefore  becomes  of  the  highest 
importance  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  equatiee  as  mndt  as 
possible  the  money  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.     This  c«i 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  judieious  regiikitions,  which  ahovild 
give  an  equal  encouragement  to  exportation  in  seasons  of  plenty  and 
to  importation  in  those  of  scarcity.  The  exportation  of  guQ-pevwder, 
arms  and  other  warlike  stores  may  also  be  beneficially  encouraged 
in  times  of  peace,  in  order  to  give  f uU  employment  to  a  class  of 
manufacturers  whose  services  mfiy  be  of  the  most  urgent  necessity 
in  time  of  war ;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  only  clasa  of  nnamfee- 
turers  to  whom  any  extraordinary  encouragement  can  be  reasonaUj 
extended^  because  the  additional  safety  which  their  labor  a£Ebrds  to 
the  state  m  time  of  war   may  compensate   the  expence   to  the 
community  of  such  undue  encouragement  in  time  of  peace,  bst 
all  peculiar  privileges  granted  in  favor  of  such  maunfaotarers  as  do 
not  compensate  them  by  some  extraordinary  public  -security,  are 
only  burthens  laid  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  a  losing 
trade. 

Until  the  territory  of  any  state  be  fully  cultivated,  it  never  can  be 
conducive  to  the  wealth  of  that  state  to  e«>ploy  either  its  capttai 
or  its  labor  in  manufacturing  for  other  countpies,  because  «n 
abundant  subsistence  necessarily  and.  rapidly  gives  rise  to  an 
abundant  population  ;  and  that  stlbsisbenee  when  produced  at  bowe 
is  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable  vknseitudes  of  the  seasaaaE, 
whereas  if  drawn  from  abroad,  it  is  liable  to  be  intercepted  by~  tb# 
enmity,  the  caprice,  or  the  convenience  of  foreign  couAtnea. 
Capita]  and  labor  also  bestowed  on  land  uaually  yieU  a  gasatar 
profit  to  the  community  than  when  bestowedon  manufactures:  Aey 
commonly  in  the  former  not  only  pay  (he  ordinary  wages  of  labor 
and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  employed,  but  also  genftval^ 
afford  an  increased  rent  to  theikmdlord  '•fterthe  leaae  soxfinm^ 
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fktriog  tb«  cftfrency  of  iivbich  the  improvemcbli  IwrelMen  intiioi 

Tha  cuItivaUoa  of  the  soil  has  al&o  no  less  ad^aniage  over 
manufactures  in  the  moral  character,  and  orderly  submission  ta 
the  laws^  the  robust  health,  and  bodily  strength  of  those  engaged  iit 
it,  than  in  the  acquisition  of  national  wealth  and  security.  That 
anti  does  not  always  become  the. richest  who  has  the  greatest  gross 
revenue ;  but  rather  he  whose  income  Biost  exceeds  his  expenses. 
A  vast  domain,  if  loaded  with  debt,  and  burtbened  with  the  support 
of  a  splendid  estabUshment,  and  numerous  retinue,  commonly 
affords  less  permanent  prosperity,  and  even  less  present  happiiHssa 
to  its  possessor,  than  a  more  moderate  estate  managed  with  pru* 
dence  and  etonoosy.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals :  a 
vast  extent  of  colonies,  with  a  prodigious  naval  and  military  estab* 
lishment  to  guard  them,  an  immense  load  of  public  debt,  with  a 
sumptuous  coUrtyand  luxurious  people,  afford  far  less  real  hapfmiess 
to  the  subject,  and  far  less  security  to  the  throne,  than  a  more  cir* 
cumscribed,  but  compact  territory,  enjoying  freedom  from  debt  and 
moderate  taxation* 

Chap.  V.— 0/  Puhlic  Debt. 

I  hate  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  under  a  perfect  freedom 

of  trade,  the  precious  metals,  above  most  other  commodities,  will 

iM:qnire  a  near  level  of  real  value  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

But  everjr  deviation  from  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  even  in  any 

one  article,  tends  more  or  less  to  derange  this  level.     Any  duty  laid 

on  an  article  of  importation  must  necessarily  enhance  its  monej 

price ;   and  should  any   country  subject  most  foreign  articles  to 

considerable  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  price  of  its 

own,  either  by  means  of  tb6  excise,  or  by  taxes  which  should 

tssentially  raise  thie  wages  of  labor,  the  relative  value  of  the  greater 

ntlmber  of  commodities  to  that  of  the  precious   metals,  being  thus 

raised,  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  the  real  price  of 

the  precious  metals  had  been,  in  that  country,  diminished.     That 

tiHB  has  actually  taken  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 

country  of  Europe  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  as  it  has  been  extended 

much  further  in  some  of  them,  than  in  others^  so  the  depreciation 

Of  the  precious  metals,  when  compared  with  other  commodities  has 

been  carried  much  further  in  some  than  in  other  countries.    And 

thus  in  some,  the  public  burthens  have  necessarily  raised  the  money 

price  both  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  of  every   necessary  and 

conveniency  of  life  to  a  much  highi^r  rate  than  that  v\  hicli   is  paid 

for  them  in  the  neighbouring  countries  :   and  it  has  generally  been 

$upposed  that  in  consequence  of  such  augmented  money  price  of 

fhe  wages  of  labor  and  of  the   necessaries  of  life,  the  uianufac- 

tures  of  such  country,  necessarily  costing  more  money  to  produce 

them-  than  -similar  mandfactures  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
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rtoM  conflequentljr  be  undersold,  and  driven  out  of  the  foreign 
market.  But  hoWever  general  such  a  supposition  may  be,  none 
certainly  can  be  more  chimerical.  The  real  evils  of  a  great  public 
debt  and  oppressive  taxation  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  appalling 
in  themselves  without  adding  imaginary  evils  to  the  number. '  1 
diall  in  the  first  place  attempt  to  prove  that  when  a  country  has 
the  misfortune  to  labor  under  a  great  load  of  public  debt,  die 
general  consequent  advance  in  the  money  price  of  labor,  has  po 
injurious  effect  on  the  sale  of  its  manufactures  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  1  shall  then  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
evils  attending  a  great  public  debt  are  mitigated  by  the  high  money 
price  of  labor,  and  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
of  life ;  and  that  they  are  aggravated  by  a  diminution  of  the  money 
prices  of  the  same  things. 

1st.  When  the  general  money  prices  of  labor  and  of  commodi- 
ties are  increased  ip  consequence  of  the  increase  of  duties  and 
taxes,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  merchant  who  exports 
our  manufactures  must  pay  more  money  for  them  than  he  did 
before  :  but  as  his  object  in  exporting  them,  is  only  to  procure  the 
means  of  purchasing  such  foreign  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  his 
own  country,  and  as  the  money  price  of  thes^  articles  in  his  own 
country,  depends  altogether  on  the  expense  of  procuring  and 
bringing  them  into  that  country,  so  the  money  price  of  the  foreign 
commodities  consumed  in  any  country  must  necessarily  rise  or 
fall,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  money  price  of  the 
commodities  employed  in  their  purchase.  Whife  the  home  con- 
sumption of  foreign  and  domestic  articles  continues  the  same,  the 
incitement  to  industry  cannot  well  vary ;  for  it  will  require  the 
same  quantity  of  our  produce  or  manufactures  to  purchase  ^the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  commodities,  in  the  foreign 
market,  whether  that  produce  and  those  manufactures  have  cost  us 
little  or  much  money  :  and  if  the  money  price  of  every  thing  have 
risen  or  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other,  the  means  of 
purchase  will  have  risen  or  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
enhancement  or  diminution  of  the  money  price  ;  so  that  no  one  will 
in  fact  be  either  richer  or  poorer  than  before.  He  will  have  more 
or  less  money  to  bestow  on  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  but  these  necessaries  and  conveniencies  will 
havp  fisen  or  fallen  in  price  in  exact  proportion  to  his  augmented 
pr  diminished  wealth.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  we  have  no 
means  of  procuring  such  commodities  as  we  want  from  foreign 
independent  nations,  but  by  parting  with  such  a  quantity  of  our 
own  produce  or  manufactures,  as  may  be  exchanged  either  directly 
or  circuitously,  for  those  foreign  articles.  And  no  one  will  surely 
propose  that  we  should  export  our  manufactures  without  receiving 
an  equivalent  for  them  either  directly  or  qircuitopbly,  which  should 
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ultimately  be  consumed  in  our  ovm  country.  Our  exporti  most 
always  therefore^  within  a  moderate  space  of  time,  balance  our 
imports  ;  and  they  nerer  can  do  any  more,  except  in  the  cases  of 
subsidies,  of  conquest,  or  of  persons  drawing  a  revenue  from  one 
country  which  they  spend  in  another.  For  as  no  person  will  willing^ 
part  with  any  portion  of  his  property  without  receiving  an  equiva- 
lent for  it^  so  likewise  will  no  nation  ever  continue^  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  export  a  greater  value  of  commodities  than  it  imports 
in  return.  The  boasted  barometer  of  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
the  annual  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports,  exhibited  with  so 
much  parade  each  returning  season,  can  afford  us  no  farther  infor- 
mation than  a  very  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  present  aipiount  of 
our  foreign  commerce  ;  but  the  continued  excess  of  the  former  of 
these  above  the  latter,  ought  only  to  convince  us  of  the  inaccuracy 
with  which  these  returns  are  made  out. 

In  the  case  of  a  greats  public  debt  and  heavy  imposts  ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  public  creditors,  and  almost  all  the  tax-gatherers, 
not  only  produce  nothing  tbemseNes  which  Van  either  be  consumed 
4it  home  or  seat  abroad,  but  they  also  consume  a  great  part  of  the 
industry  of  a  vast  multitude  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  (what  is  the 
same  thing,)  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign  commodities,  which  could 
have  been  purchased  only  by  the  industry  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
u\nd  in  proportion  as  Uiese  unproductive  consumers  are  increased 
in  any  country,  so  must  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  that 
country  be  augmented  ;  because  tlie  wealth  of  every  state  consists 
in  the  accumulated  surplus  produce  of  its  land  and  labor,  beyond 
its  consumption.  While,  therefore,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  industry,  or  productive  labor,  is  so  great,  that  their  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  coixsumption  of  the  community,  die  country 
rises  in  wealth  and  prosperity-  When  the  proportion  of  tlie  pro- 
ductive laborers  is  diminished  so  far  that  the  produce  only  equals 
the  consumption,  the  country  is  stationary :  but,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  laborers  is  still  further  diminislied,  so  that  the  annual 
prodi^ction  no  longer  equals  the  annual  consumption,  the  decline 
of  the  nation  has  commenced;  the  necessary  appropriation  of  ca- 
pital to  the  means  of  present  subsistence,  deprives  the  laborer  of 
the  fund  which  formerly  furnished  him  with  work  ;  his  subsistence 
becomes  scanty  and  unwholesome ;  he  is  incapacitated  from  rear- 
ing a  family,  and  the  mortality  in  this  class  of  men  annually  exceeds 
the  increase  by  births.  In  consequence  of  tlie  decrease  of  capital, 
the  interest  of  money  gradually  augments.  The  farmer  and  master- 
manufacturer  sink  for  a  while  into  the  class  of  common  laborers- 
and  journeymen,  until  a  short  period  obliterates  their  name  and 
their  remembrance  from  the  earth.  In  this  scene  of  general  deso* 
lation  the  monied  man  alone  enjoys  prosperity ;  the  rise  in  the 
interest  of  money  has  increased  his  income^  while  the  decline  in 
HQ.  XXIL  Faiu.  VOL.  XL  *E 
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dm  wages  o(  kb<H*  has  rendered  even  tlie  same  noBMiifd  iocoioe^ 
efmuch  greater  real  value  than  before. 

And  £dly.  Where  a  great  public  debt  has  been  incurred^  ood 
M4tere  consequentlj  a  great  annual  revenue^  must  be  raised^  ia 
order  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt,  it  a|^ears  greatly  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  the  wages  o4t  labor  and  the 
money  prices  of  M-  commodities  sliould  be. kept  up  as  high  as 
possible,  particularly  in*  times  of  peace :  because  we  Imve  already 
seeU'tbat  lJie  high  or  low  (money  price  of  labor  and  of  commodities 
can  of  itself  have  no  effi^ot  whatever  on  foreign  commerce :  that,  all 
foreign  commodities  being  purchased  either  directly  or  cincuitously 
by  the  ^^roduce  of  our  own  land  and  labor,  the  high  or  low.  price 
of  the  latter  can  in  no  respect  influence  its  exdiange  for  the  former ; 
but  that  the  consumer  of  the  foreign  commodity  must  ultimately 
|>ay  a  price  for  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  price  oi 
the  article  of  home*  produce  which  was  directly  or  circuitously 
given  ill  excban^  for  it  NO'W  as  a  certain  fixed  sum  of  money 
nmst  becqllectdd  from  the  public  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt;  aind  as  the  contribution,  for  that  purpose^  imposed 
oiv  the  public,  is  in  fact-i  ather  the  money's  worth  than  the  money ; 
the  quantity  of  consumable  commodities  represented  by  the  amount 
of  the  contribution,  rather  than  the  number  of  banknotes,  or  of  pieces 
of  gold,  so  it  is  evident,  that  the  higher  the  money  price  of  these 
commodities  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  them  which 
is  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution,  and  con- 
sequently the  smaller  will  be  tlie  real  contribution  of  each  individual 
in  the  state. 

In  times  of  peace  therrfore,  when  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  should  be  regularly  paid,  but  a.  proportion  of  the 
principal  annually  discharged,  it  appears  to  he  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  not  only  the  war  prices  of  commodities  should  he 
kept  up,  but  that  they  should  be  even  augmented,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  enable  as  much  debt  to  be  paid  off  in  the.  periods  of  peace  as 
may  have  been  contracted  in  those  of  war ;  for  otherwise  public 
bankruptcy  must  at  last  be. resorted  to;  an  evil  which  must  be 
the  more  extensively  felt,  in  proportion  as  the  public  debt  has  been 
accumulated  to  a  larger  amount. 

As  a  nation  is  either  .prosperous,  stationary,  or  declining,  accord^ 
ing  as  its  population  is  more  or  less  employed  in  productive  labor ; 
and  as  the .  nature  of  man,  where  he  possesses  the  means,  impek 
him  rather  t^  enjoyment,  than  to  such  labor  as  produces  a.con- 
vortiMe  value ;-  so  it  has  been  obseived,  that  those  who  possess  a 
fixed  and  abundant  revenue,  seldom  are  willing  to  labor  at  all* 
Some  of  the  unproductive  laborers  are  however  highly  necessary 
and  use^l  to  the  state ;  but  that  class  of  them  which  subsists 
on  the  inter^t  of  money  lent  to  the  state  are  generally,  personally, 
not  otily  wholly  useless  to  the  community  themselves,  but  are  Uke« 
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w»e  tbe  cause  of  th«  inutility  of  meny  olhers^  wlio^  like  tbotnffie^ve^ 
consume  in  idleness  much  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  their  mor^ 
iiitllistrioas  feltow-citizehs.  These  are  the  dronesof  the  hive;'«ind 
whatever  tends  to  augment  either  their  number,  of  the  aggregitb 
amount  of  their  real  income^  tends  also  to  impovprisb .  the  state. 
Snt  if  their  money  income  be  fixed,  whatever  increases  the  yalu^ 
of  money  in  proportion  to  other  commodities,  must  also  increi^^ 
their  real  income,  the  quantity  of  commodities'  wtioh  Ibejr  can 
a€RIN)  to  consume ;  and  must-  coi^sequently  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  wholo  of  the  consumable  commodities  of  the  states  which 
is  destined  to  the  support  of  unproductive  labor.  And  it  is  e^idient 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  these  commodi^s  wbicb  is*^  con- 
sumed by  the  unproductive  class,  tbe  less  will  fall  to  the  share  of 
such  as  are  productive;  to  tiie  manifest  discouragement  pf 
industry,  of  the  ability  of  the  laboring  classes  to  bring  up  families^ 
.and  to  the  diminution  of  the  production  of  home  commodities^  as 
w^ll  for  intei»nal  consomption  as  for' foreign  trade«  It  th^efore 
appears  to  follow^  that  in  every  country,  of  •wbioh  tbe  public  debt 
is  considerable,  it  becomes  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the.  stale, 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  should  be  kepi  as  high  as  possible 
in  times  oli  peace. 

Chap.  VI._0/  the  means  by  which  the  Money  Prices  of  CommO" 
dities  may  be  augmented. 

We  have  tilready  seen  that  between  neighbouring  nations 
whose  commerce  is  perfectly  free,  the  real  price  of  the  precious 
ract^ls  cannot  greatly  vary;  because  if  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  would  in  the  one  country  exchange  for  a  much  lai^er  quantity 
oF  otlier  commodities  than  in  the  other,  the  merchants  would 
derive  ft  profit  from  cart'ying  those  other  commodities  from  the 
former  country  to  be  exchanged  in  the  latter  for  gold  or  silver ; 
and  this  tmffic  would  be  continued  until  by  emptying  tbe  coffers 
of  the  latter,  and  replenishing  those  of  tbe  former  country,  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  was  btx>ugfat  nearly  to  an  equality,  in 
regard  to  other  commodities,  in  both.  But  if  the  latter  country 
should  lay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles,  except  tlie  precious 
metals  imported  from  the  former,  the  same  trade  could  no  l6nger 
be  carried  on  to  any  advantage,  unless  tbe  precious  metals  were  at 
least  something  more  than  20  per  cent,  more  yaluakle  when  com* 
pared  with  other  commodities  in  the  former  than'  in  the  latter 
country.  But  if  these  duties  only  partially  extended  to  Mme  of 
the  iarticles  imported  from  the  former  country,  while  others  were 
left  free,  or  subject  to  less  duties,  much^  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
eiftct  would  in  many  instances  be  lost ;  while  some  part  of  tiie 
industry  of  the  country  would  tliereby  alse  be  turned  into  a  less 
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a^arilRgeous  ehaoBel  than  thti^  in  \^  hkh  it  MrOifld  otherwise  haye 
^owed. 

.    A  more  rapid  method  however  of  increasing  the  price  of  com- 
^tnoditiesy  may  be  found  in. the  adoption  of  a  paper  currency ;  which, 
if  aided  by  uniform  duties  on  importation,  will  not  entirely  drive 
out  of  circulation  the  precious  metals.    By  this  means  they  may 
l!>e  kept  at  par  with  the  paper,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  paper 
asfiued  does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion  to  the  rate  of  the  import 
duties.     But  in  order  to  illustrate  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  a  view   of  the  different  natures  and  effects  of  some  of  the 
Krarious  paper  currencies  hitherto  issued  in  different  countries. 
>  1st*  Bills  of  exchange,  whether  private  or  public,  domestic  or 
foreign,  are  piincipally  useful   in  ^cilitating  a  division  of  mer* 
^eanttle  business,  which  could  not  possibly  take  place  without  their 
«id.  When  a  merchant  exports  goods  to  a  foreign  country,  or  td  any 
distant  part  of  his  own  country  ;  but  for  the  conveniency  of  bills 
of  exchange,  he  must  again  import  the  exact  amount  of  their  net 
pvoceed^f  in  return,  in  order  to  replace  hi«  capital  with  the  profits 
arising  on  its  employment.     This  is  no  doubt  frequently  done :  but 
in  many  instances,  particularly  where  the  mode  of  exchange  is 
circuitous,  as  in  our  preceding  instance  of  that  of  British  cutlery 
for  the  teas  of  China ;  the  capital  of  any  one  merchant,  or  his  know- 
ledge of  the  different  markets,  would  seldom  be  sufficient  to  enable 
liim  to  follow  this  intricate  transaction  through  all  its  different 
ramifications,  with  so  much  advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
-public,  as  may  accrue  from  the  transaction  being  carried  on  by 
several  different  persons,  who  have  each  dedicated  their  time,  their 
attention,  and  their  capital,  to  distinct  subordinate  branches  of  it. 
The  merchant  who  deals  in   cutlery  only,  can  certainly,  with  the 
same  industry  and  abilities,  acquire  a  much  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  quality ;  from  whom  it  can  be  best  and  cheapest  pur- 
chased, and  of  the  different  places  where  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
greatest  advantage;    than  he  could  acquire  of  fifty,  or  of  five 
hundred  different  articles  of  commerce,  which  may  occasionally  be 
either  directly  or  circuitously  exchanged  for  it.     The  merchant 
who  deals  in  cutlery  only,  sends  it  to  those  markets  where  he  has 
goad.mason  to  believe  it  will  sell  for  such   a  sum  as   will  procure 
him  bills  of  exchai^e  payable  in  his  own  country  to  the  amount  of 
tiie  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  on 
his.  adventure.    The  very  possibility  however  of  procuring  these 
btHs.is  in.  itself  an  evident  proof  that  some  other  person  had  made, 
or  was. expected  to  make,  returns  in  goods  of  one  nature  or  another 
to  the  .value  of  the  cutlery  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  funds  to 
answer  tlie  bills,  and  they  would  consequendy  be  protested.  • 
:  In  the  extensive  subdivision  of  business  which  lakes  place  in  a 
great  mercantile  town,  the  uegociation  of  bills  of  exchange  be- 
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coD^es  the  sole  employment  of  many  people.  In  Ofder  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  sustained  by  merchants  wlm 
may  wish.ta  purchase  or  to  diapoae  of  bills  of  exchange^  in  inquiry 
after  customers,  bill-brokers  liave  been  established,  who.  opeo 
offices,  and  attend  on  the  Es^change  in  order  to  bring  thQ  h^y^vs 
and  sellers  of  bills  together.  But  it  fre^iuently  happens  thatitbe 
sum  for  which  the  one  wishea  to  draw,  is  not  exactly  that  foi;  ^yhich 
the  other  wants  a  bill ;  it  also  often  happens  that  many  want  bW^ 
at  ^  period  when  few  or  none  are  desirous  of  draWtng ;  and  tb^ 
reverse.  This  gave  rise  to  commercial  banking«-houses,  whieh^ 
from  their  great  capital  and  established  credit,,  are  enabled  at-^^U 
times  either  to  draw  or  to  cash  bills,  at  such  a  rate  of  exchange  as 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  dendand  for  cash  or  bills  respeotivoly^  md 
to  the  medium  in  which  they  are  paid  in  the  respective  counteies 
on  which  they  are  drawn.  As  the  circumstances  of  such  banheiSB 
are  generally  more  relied  on  than  those  of  most  ra/erchants,  so  tbehr 
bills  are  generally  preferred  to  those  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  imr 
comes  their  peculiar  business  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility  and 
regularity  of  their  customers,  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  the  bills  offered  to  them  are  good  or  not,  thau 
most  otiier  individuals  could  liave.  The  banker's  profit  consi^, 
sometimes  of  a  small  commission,  sometimes  in  diedifference  of  ex- 
change at  which  they  draw  or  cash  bills ;  and  sometimes  of  botli 
these  advantages :  the  broker's  consists  of  his  brokerage  alone. 
Banking-houses  for  this  branch  of  business,  are  of  very  ancient 
establishment ;  two  of  those  in  Hindostan  are  said  to  have  existed 
under  their  present  forms,  formerly  at  Benares,  but  for  some  time 
past  at  Calcutta,  for  upwards  of  a' thousand  years,  and  to  employ 
each  a  number  of  clerks  and  other  dependents  little  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  service  of  the  bank  of  England. 

The  mercantile  spirit  of  modern  Europe  has  afforded  more 
summary  means  of  recoverance  on  bills  of  exchange  than  on  any 
other  securities,  and  they  have  in  consequence  become  a  very  large 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  some  eountries^  lu  the  rich 
and  populous  county  of  Lancaster  for  instance,  they  formed  during 
the  late  war  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 
As  these  bills  are  generally  drawn  at  a  short  date  (most  commonly 
two  months),  and  are  often  accepted,  and  have  a  number  of  indorse^ 
ments  on  them,  it  is  commonly  thought  that  there  is  very  litdc 
probability  of  the  whole  responsible  parties  failing  before  the  short 
penod  at  which  the  bill  will  fall  due.  These  bills  however  aro 
irery  frequently  merely  accommodation  bills,  fabricated  for  tho 
purpose  of  raising  a  capital :  the  acceptors  in  London  are  too 
frequently  the  identical  drawers  in  the  country,  but  signing  a 
different  firm  for  the  purpose  of  deception;  and  many  of  the 
indpcMJaients*  are  also  sometimes  fictitious  names,  which  have  na 
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existence  but  on  the  back  of  the  bitls^  and  which  are  only  inserted 
^ere  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  currency.  These  bills  are  how- 
^¥er  often  paid^  by  means  of  the  fabrication  and  discounting  of 
Other  similar  bills  before  the  fbrmer  fall  dbe :  individuah  and  even 
]t)au|cing'houses  (though  unacquainted  with  the  parties)  sometimes 
j^ace  confidence  in  them,  till  the  bubble  bursts^  when  they  find 
themselves  considerable  losers  by  them. 

2d.  Notes  of  hand,  or  promissory  notes,  are  sometimes  mad^ 
payable  to  order,  in  which  case  the  indorsers  become  responsible 
for  their  due  payment,  as  in  bills  of  exchange ;  but  they  always 
lose  the  additional  security  of  an  acceptor,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  protested  until  due  and  not  paid :  they  are,  for  these  reasons, 
less  negotiable  than  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  therefore  seldomer 
used  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation.  But  the  promissory  notes 
inmost  general  use,  and  which  of  late  years  have  become*  the 
predominating  circulating  medium  of  Britain,  are  those  issued  by 
bankers  and  made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  These  ofkt 
no  security  to  the  holder,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  drawer. 
Ani,  so  long  as  it  remains  optional  to  take  or  to  refuse  these  notes, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  regularly  cashed  on  demand,  they  are  a 
great  convenience  to  individuals,  and  of  much  benefit  to  the  public  ; 
because,  to  a  certain  extent  they  answer,  in  internal  intercourse, 
all  tlie  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver,  with- 
out being  equally  expensive  to  the  nation.  This  benefit  ho w*ever  can 
only  reach  to  the  replacing  by  paper  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  the  circulation  of 
the  country  ;  because  as  a  bank  note  is  in  itself  of  little  or  no  ralue, 
so  its  relative  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  that  for  which  it  can  at 
any  time  be  exchanged ;  and  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver, 
imiess  the  bank  which  issues  it,  keeps  in  its  coffers  such  a  quantity 
of  tbese  metals  as  from  experience  is  found  to  be  at  all  times  equsd 
to  the  demand  for  them  in  exchange  for  these  notes.  The 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  respect  to  other  commodities  can-* 
npt  t&erefore,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  be  greatly  al- 
tered by  the  issue  of  any  quantity  of  paper,  which  is  payable  and 
segularly  paid  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver.  If,  for  instance,  there 
were  forty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  and  that  in 
addition  to  that  sum,  twenty  mjllions  of  paper  were  to  be  issued, 
the  sixty  millions  having  now  to  perform  exactly  the  same  functions 
that  folrty  (Jid  before,  it  is  evident  that  every  article  must  become 
exactly  one  half  dearer  than  it  was  before.  But  if  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  respect  to  other  commodities  was  previously  in 
such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  same  commodities  in  the  neighbour<> 
ing  coimtries  as  the  existing  communications  with  these  countries 
warranted,  it  is  evident  that  the  newly-created  nse  of  price  ih  the 
former  country  would  induce  the  merchants  of  the  latter  countries 
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to  pour  their  cooiinodities  into  the  former  to  be  exchanged  for  its 
gold  and  silver ;  and  this  trade  would  be  continued  till  the  equili^ 
brium  of  prices  was  again  re-established  between  these  neighbouring 
countries ;  so  that  nearly  as  much  gold  and  silver  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  circulation  as  there  was  paper  poured  int6  it.  Tlie 
gold  and  silver  which  were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  circulation 
ivould  not  however  be  lost  to  the  country ;  they  would  simply  be 
exchanged  for  a  productive  capital^  and  one  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  state. 

On  a  late  extraordinary  occasion^  the  Legislature  laid  a  restriction 
on  the  Bank  of  £ngland|  which  prohibited  it  from  cashing  its 
notes  when  presented  for  payment.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
the  real  motives  which  induced  Government  to  recommend,  or 
Parliament  to  adopt,  such  an  unprecedented  measure ;  the  reason 
assigned  was,  to  prevent  the  precious  metals  being  exported  for 
the  use  of  the  enemy  :  we  shall  hereafter  examine  how  far  it  could 
possibly  be  attended  with  this  ostensibly  desired  effect ;  and  ts 
the  ultimate  consec^uences  of  this  measure  were  destined  to  pro^ 
duce  the  most  striking  effects  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  country,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  follow  them 
through  many  of  their  ramifications. 

The  bank  of  England  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  means  of 
issuing  its  paper.  The  dividends  on  the  pubjic  debt,  and  most  of 
the  issues  of  government,  were  made  in  its  notes ;  and  it  had  be- 
sides a  very  wide  means  of  issue  by  the  discounting  of  bilhs  of 
exchange,  and  of  promissory  notes.  Whilst,  however,  it  was  obliged 
to  cash  its  notes  on  demand,  these  issues  were  restricted  by  neces^ 
sary  prudence,  because  had  they  ever  extended,  while  this  waft 
the  case,  so  far  as  greatly  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities 
(which  we  have  already  seen  would  have  been  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  greatly  augmenting  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country),,  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  to  be  exchanged 
for  our  gold  and  silver  would  have  been  proportionably  in>- 
creased;  and  to  supply  the  gold  and  silver  required  for  this  cbmr 
merce,  the  paper  would  have  returned  on  the  bank  as  fast  as  it  was 
issued,  until  their  coffers  would  have  been  finally  emptied.  A 
result  which  must  soon  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  of  bullion  for  exportation,  which  would  consequently  raise 
its  price  in  the  home  market,  and  thereby  oblige  the  Imnk  to  pur- 
chase it  at  a  higher  price  than  it  could  be  again  issued  for  in  the 
state  of  cpin.  But  from  the  moment  of  the  restriction  being  laid 
on  the  bank,  this  necessary  prudence  ceased  to  dperate ;  and  as 
the  profits  of  the  bank  thien  became  commensurate  with  the 
quantity  of  their  notes  kept  in  circulation;  every  temptation  was 
offered  to  the  directors  to  increase  it  as  much  as  possible.  Nor 
was  the  increased  issue  of  paper,  necessarily  arismg  out  of  this 
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meadure,  confined  to  that  of  the  bank  of  Engbnd  alone  ;  private 
hax)kB  were  dbo  thereby  enabled  with  safety  to  issue  quarntities  of 
notes  which  they  dared  not  to  have  done  before  the  restriction  was 
laid  or;  because  they  would  immediately  ha^^  come  back  on  them 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver  for  the  purf>08e  of  exportation : 
but  if  the  private  bank  were  one  of  undoubted  credit^an  individual, 
after  the  restriction  had  taken  piace,  could  but  seldom  have  any 
interest  in  euxchanging  its  .notes  for  those  of  the  bank  of  England. 
When  any  person  had  a  payment  to  make  in  a  distant  part  ci  the 
country,  the  latter  might  certainly  be  preferable ;  but  as  neitlier 
would  pass  current  abroad,  the  danger  to  them  of  an  over-cissne 
was  greatly  diminished :  the  expense  and  ri»k  of  repleniishiiig  the 
c^ffei9  of^the  country  banks  was  also  greatly  dimintsbed ;  inftsrmuch 
as  the  expense  and  risk  of  remitting  paper  money  to  a  di»tance  are 
1e$»^  than  those  attending  the  transportation  of  gold :  the  ii»cihty 
of  procaring  funds  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  coifcrs^^ 
the  country  banks,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  excitement  which 
the  bank  oif  England  received  to  discount  their  biUs  of  exchange : 
and  the -profits  of  the  country  banks  were  greatly  augmented  i^j 
the.  diminution  of  the  dead  stock  which  they  were  obl^d  to  keep 
in  their  coffers,  in  order  to  answer  occasional  demands.  By  aU 
these  means,  the  encouragement  hdd  out  to  banking  was  so  great, 
that  the  number  of  country  banks  was  not  only  much  inoreased, 
but  the  issues  of  each  of  them  individnaUy^  as  well  as  of  the  bank 
of  fiiiglan^f  were  vaatly  augmented.  The  necessary  consequences 
foltowed  this  great  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country ;  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  commodities  (not 
excepting  bullion),  rose  in  proportion :  the  interest  paid  on  the 
public  debt  was  virtually  diminished,  or  (what  is  the  sune  thing)  it 
was  represented  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities  than  before : 
the  rent  of  land  rapidly  increased;  and  those  tenants  who  held 
them  on  old  leases,  acquired  considerable  augmentations  to  their 
<^apitals  ;  these  capitals  were  generally  employed  in  improving  the 
soil,  by  the  produce  of  which  they  bad  been  acquired ;  and  this 
improvement  gave  employment,  and  daily  increasii^  wages,  to  a 
prodigious  murtitude  of  laborers  of' both  sexes  aUd  of  all  ages, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  burthen  on  the  community.  Hie  increased 
wealth  of  the  farmers  and  country  laborers  enabled*  diem  to  c<ni- 
mnne  a  much  greater  quantity,  of  manufactures  than  before ;  and 
thereby  the  home  consumption  of  our  manufactures  (which  is  always 
in  a  great  country  out  of  ail  comparison  the  greatest)  war  much 
augmented^  And  thus  the  augmented  proportion  of  the  produce 
(^  the  land  and  labor  of  die  state  which  became  appropriated  to 
the  industriotts  part  of  ifae  community,  gave  such  a  spur  to  txtjh 
4foti,  that  during  a  mostpmtracted,  sanguitiary,  and  expensive  tvar, 
the  prosperity  of  the  iiattoiv,  and  its  indisputable  sjrttptom,  the 
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rapid  increase  of  it»  popuktioO)  luivanoed  in  a  n^ntttf  unpi-etjcP 
dented  in  any  former  period,  'even  ctf 'the  •  mo9t  profeutid  pi^d^. 
The  avowed  object  of  f^vemmeuty  to  retain  the  gold  and'«ilv^F<iti 
the  country^  mrs,  ho^rever,  certainly  not-atlatwed  by  the  resthcfion 
on  the  bank :  on  the  contrary ^  the  ^reat^ismie  of  paper  Mhicli  Hi 
gave  rise  to^  drove  every  guinea  out  of  circoktion ;  the  adiluhk^e 
on  the  price  oi  buition  soon  compenMted- die  klbo^  and'risteV^ 
melting,  tfaeniy  and  few  remained,  in  the -country  «Ke^pt  in  th^em^^ 
kss  boards  of  the  bank  or  of  individuals.  But  us  the  restiiicfion 
waa  considered  as  ai  war  measure  oniy^;  oii  tfaie  prospectof  p#i&ee, 
and  Jtiil  more  on  itscoadmion,  it  bronghtthe  deef^sfmiset^'btt 
the  ceuntrv.  On  the  prospect  of  the  removal  ^  ibe  rcr$trieth)rr; 
it, became  necessary  far  the  bank  to  pi<epare  to  resitnteks  c^^ti 
paynaents^  and  this  ootdd- not  be  done  withcHrt  great  'lossy  perhaps 
nut  without  the  utter  ruin  of  the  bank,  unless  the  «nltent'pi4c^ 
of  bnUioBwere  reduced;  and  it  was  nsot  pos^ble  for  die  bbrA: 
to.  bvingaboat'tbis  iseduction'suddenly:  the  directors  were 'ttaief^' 
fore  obliged^  on  ibe  first  aymptoms  of  a  probability  of  peac^/fd 
adopt  aucb  measmres  as  should  reduce  tbe  current  pril^e  of  tiiillb$n 
as  iow  as  tbe  mint  price,  by  the  time  tbe  restriction  migfelpmbtt'^ 
bly  C€iase,  or  ratber  at  a  period  some  considerable  time  before  that 
^^eiit  should  lake  .place,  to  aUow  sicfficient  time  for  their  coffers 
to  be  filled  i/vith  a  new  coinage,  before  they  should  sgsin-^be  obliged 
to  resume  their  cash  payments.  To  efiiect  this^  there  itas  but  one 
possible  way.  Wliile  the  circulating  medium  >  retained  itS'  thett 
magnitude,  the  current  price  of  bullion'  oould  not  fail^  unleivs  «)ie 
CKchai^eable  commodities  of  the  country  could  have  been  aug* 
mented  in  a  like  proportion.  But  this  latter  means  being  in  no 
respect  withtn^the  povi'er  of  tbe  baiik^  its  only  possible  resoirrce 
was  .to  diminish  the  quantity  of  paper  in  ch?cuIation/tiH  tbe  pme 
of  bullion  should  fall  to  par,  ot  tbe  mint  price.'  This,  honrv«ver, 
could  neither  be  easily  ntw  rapidly,  effected:  the  iasues  md  receipts 
on  account  of  government,  probably  nearly  balanced  each/ «»thtr; 
and  it  was  notr in  tbe  power  of v the. bank  directors  to  sAter'tbeir 
amount.  But  as  tbe  bank  «f  England  isi^e  piancifNd  mart:  for' 
discounting  biUa  of  exchange ^in  Ijondon,  andi as. its^acoomipodj»« 
tion  is  directly  ^r^indivectfly  necessary  tottheisttppovtof- most^/ 
the  country  batiks,  it  ^i«s  in  the  power  oif^this  gneat  bodjy,  Iby 'dimr* 
nishing.aad<renderii^aB:.precairioiis>  and  unnertjainas  possible  its 
dtsc<m»ts^  to  reduev  the  toirculation :  let^  >tiy  itlie  ammmt  «rf 'itaiowil 
nitteS(  vvbich  were  usuallyenplttyedlin  disciiimts>\'SMy.  by^nverji 
oonaidecabie  proportion  of  the  bilis;wfaHifa  werli  usulUly.  disooFunleri 
b3?  the  primate  bankers  in  Lontk>tt,.o»  the  ftiitk  that  if  tbey  •  sbdtild 
ba¥e  occasion,  tb^  m^ht  .get  tbem  re«dbseouoted  at- the  banki 
of:£t^laBd;,and[iSdly«  biy^f^eiaUy  i^efosingatt  di8oouiits<t4d  tito- 
country  bankpi  and  ^thereby  depriving  Uwrntof  tbe  means  of  mcetirf 
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m%  apy  run  which  might  cmoO^  agwst  them ;  to-  oblige  them  to 
reduce  within  much  narrower  limits  than  heretofore^  their  issues 
both  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  Such  were  the 
ik^esaary  measures  to  which  the  hank  of  England  w^s.  i:eduGed  by 
a  4ue  consideration  for  it»  own  safety ;  and  after  peace  had  actually 
taken  place,  it  became  necessary  to  pursue  them  with  even  greater 
rigor  than  when  that  was  cmly  in  contemplation. 

From  the  period  of  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England  taking 
pjace,  the  country  banks  had  granted  credits  to  fanners  and  to 
manufacturers  with  a  libemlity,  if  not  profusion,  before  unknown  ; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cultivation  of  the  laad^  and  of  the 
various  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  towns,  soon  c«ne  to 
be  carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  credits  derived  from  the 
country  banks.  The  tranntion  from  a  protracted  state  of  warfare 
to  peace,  would  naturally  have  caused  a  great  alteraticm  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  vast  number  of  these  speculators;  and  would 
consequently  have  induced  the  country  banks  to  have  recalled  many 
of  their  credits,  and  to  become  cautious  in  their  discounts,  untU 
they  might  be  able  to  judge  how  the  circumstmices  of  their  custo- 
mers were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  new-  situation  of  affairs : 
but  when  to  this  were  superadded  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
themselves  were  subjected  by  the  refusal  of  discounts  at  the  bank 
of  England,  a  common  degree  of  prudence  suggested  to  them  the 
necessity  of  greatly  contracting  their  former  issues,  and  of  circum- 
scribing their  business  as  much  as  possible* 

Thus  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  was,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  could  have  been  expected,  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  bullion  fell  of  course  to  the  mint  price,  ayd  it  could  not 
well  fall  much  lower,  otherwise  individuals  would  have  thrown  it 
into  the  mint  and  afterwards  issued  it  in  the  shape  of  coin :  almost 
every  other  commodity  also  necessarily  fell  in  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium »  The  farmer  could 
no  longer  pay  his  stipulated  rent,  many  of  them  were  ruined ;  and 
themselves,  their  families,  the  laborers  they  had  employed  and  their 
£uniUes,  were  all  reduced  to  one  promiscuous  state  of  pauperism. 
The  farmers  and  their  laborers  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  the  articles  of  their  former  consumption,  the  artificers 
and  manufecturers  consequently  lost  their  principal  customers. 
The  public  creditor  and  stipendiary  contmued  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  nominal  income  as  before ;  but  that  nominal  income, 
as  it  came  to  represent  a  much  larger  quantity  of  commodities 
than  it  bad  done  some  few  years  li^fore,  so  it  was  really  much 
greater.  Much  heavier  taxation  became  requisite  to  meet  die  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  i^ue 
of  UHHiey.  And  as  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
^bor  of  the  state  which  was  approprmted  to  the  unproduetive 
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classes  of  tke  coiilmutiity  th»8  became  augmeRted ;  aiKl  aM  th» 
Augmentation  could  not  take  place,  without  an  equal  diminution 
of  that  destined  for  the  support  of  the  industrious  classes  ;  and  as 
M^e  have  already  seen  that  the  greater  or  less  prosperity  of  a  state 
is  caused  by  the  grater  or  less  appropriation  of  the  produce  of  its 
knd  and  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  industry  ;  so  it  follows  thai, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  iu  consequence  of  the 
fixpected  discontinuaace  of  tlie  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England, 
«  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of 
the  state  was  diverted  from  the  support  of  industry,  into  unpiio- 
ductive  channels  of  consumption ;  and  that  the  pixiaperity  of  the 
state  has,  in  consequence,  been  thereby  greatly  injured. 

That  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  which  became  so  con-* 
spicuous  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  caused  by 
the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  appeatis 
€vident^  by  the  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  public  prosperity, 
4e  one  of  very  great  public  and  private  distress ;  at  a  period  when 
tio  other  thing  appeared  essentially  to  contribute  to  such  an  effect ; 
when  the  capital  of  die  country  was  in  no  respect  diminished ;  and 
when  by  the  reduction  of  our  fleets  and  armies^  a  very  ,consideM»bIe 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  «tate  should  have  been  turned 
from  unproductive,  to  productive  labor.  And  had  Parliament,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  precious  metals  in  our  market,  reduced  the 
staudard  of  our  current  coin,  so  that  the  mint  price  might  have  naet 
•the  market  prke  of  the  precious  metals,  it  seems  highly  probable 
&at  the  public  distress,  if  not  wholly  avoided,  would  at  least  have 
been  greatly  mitigated.  This,  however,  might  probably  be  one  of 
those  measures,  wlmh,  however  beneficial  in  tliemselves^  might 
bate  been  diflicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  carry  in  opposition  to 
general  prejudices.  It  would  probably  haVe  been  regarded  as  a 
dereliction  of  public  faith,  and  as  destructive  of  the  private  rights 
of  property.  These  obnoxious  epithets  might,  however,  have 
})een  more  justly  applied  to  the  restriction,  which  first  deranged  the 
relative  value  of  the  curr^cy  of  the  country,  than  to  a  regulation 
which  should  maintain  it  at  its  then  rate.  All  alterations  in  the 
istanddrd  currency  of  a  country  are  attended  by  very  serious  injus- 
tice to  private  individuals ;  but  when  a  great  depreciation  has  taken 
place,  and  subsisted  for  a  number  of  years,  the  curreney  cannot 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  standard  without  at  least  equal  injus^e 
and  injury  to  individuals ;  and  if  the  state  groan  under  a  load  of 
public  debt,  such  a  measure  cannot  be  adopted,  without  ^ving  the 
most  serious  discouragemefit  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  without 
transferring  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds,  before  destined  to  the 
support  of  industry,  to  the  wanton  profusion  and  idle  waste  of  the^ 
public  creditor.  The  trite  proverb  ^^  one  man'»  loss  is  anotherV 
^ain/  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  correct.     When  ^gricidture 
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languishes,  not  only  a  profusion  of  draught  horses  and  farm  iuH 
plements  are  destroyed  or  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  without  any  one 
deriving  an  adequate  advantage  from  them,  but  even  a  lai^e  pro- 
portion of  the  land  which  has  been  recendy  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion at  a  prodigious  expense,  will^  unless  that  expense  be  followed 
up  by  a  considerable  annual  outlay,  and  that  continued  for  several 
years,  revert  to  its  former  unproductiveness;  and  the  capital  already 
laid  out  will  be  almost  wholly  lost  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
the  individual.  In  the  decline  of  manufactures,  which  in  every 
great  country  must  necessarily  follow  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
the  implements  of  the  manufactures,  and  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  carried  on,  though  originally  constructed  at  a  great  ex- 
pense,  commonly  sell  for  but  a  very  small  price,  and  a  great  part 
of  them  are  frequently  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  without  any  one 
receiving  benefit  from  them.  And  as  the  home  or  foreign  com- 
merce can  only  flourish  where  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
^ually  prosperous  ;  so,  in  the  decline  of  these,  the  ship  of  the  mer- 
chant famishes  in  fire-wood  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  charges  in  its  construction  ;  and  his  warehouse  often  becomes  a 
ruin  defacing  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  But  in  the  decline  of 
a  stale  no  loss  is  more  severely  felt,  than  that  of  the  education  of 
its  inhabitants:  in  such  a  state,  steady  employment  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  one  occupation,  and  mechanics  are  obliged  to  turn 
from  one  employment  to  another  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty 
subaist^tice ;  and  thus  the  advantages  arising  from  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  which  have  generally  been  acquired  by  means  of  a  tedious, 
smd  often  expensive  education  are  gradually  lost.  In  the  decay  of 
industry  therefore,  the  capital  of  the  community  is  rapidly  con- 
sumed, and  the  means  of  satisfying  the  public  creditor  (if  that 
should  at  any  time  be  the  principal  consideration  of  government) 
is  daily  diminished.     And, 

^rdly.  Exchequer  bills,  with  which  may  be  classed  all  other 
paper,  issoed  by  government  or  public  bodies,  bearing  interest. 
These  are  all  in  fact  nothing  more  than  promissory  notes  bearing 
interest,  with  the  privilege,  in  the  case  of  exchequer  bills,  of  pro- 
tracting the  payment  of  the  principal  at  the  will  of  parliament. 
These  are  extremely  convenient  to  bankers,  as,  by  investing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  capital  in  them,  they  can  draw  an  interest 
for  the  sum  so  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  always  ready 
to  be  converted  into  cash  in  case  of  necessity.  Money  placed  in 
the  public  funds  is  not  equally  convenient  for  this  purpose;  because, 
as  the  principal  is  seldom  if  ever  paid  up,  its  price  fluctuates  much 
more  in  the  market  than  that  of  exchequer  bills. 

If  instead  of  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England,  government 
had,  by  authority  of  parliament,  issued  certificates  bearing  no 
interest,  to  a  fixed  and  limited   amount;  and  these  certificates 
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had  been  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments;  every  benefit  which 
could  be  derived  from  the  restriction^  would  have  been  attained ; 
while  the  amount  in  circulation  mighty  at  all  times,  have  been  con- 
trolled by  parliament;  and  consequently  any  diminution  of  the 
circulation  of  the  private  banks,  might  at  any  time  have  been  com- 
pensated by  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  the  issue  of  govern- 
ment certificates.  And  at  the  same  time  the  enormous  profits  of 
&e  bank  of  England  might,  in  great  ,part,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  public  account  by  this  measure.  But  every  resource  con- 
nected with  a  paper  circulation  is  liable,  by  abuse,  to  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  public  misery  instead  of  benefit ;  and  it  is  rarely 
that  the  government  of  any  great  country  has  acted  with  that 
prudence  and  circumspection,  which  alone  can  render  public  paper 
a  safe  and  advantageous  medium  of  exchange. 

Chap.  Vlf. — On  the  Effects  of  the  Change  of  Fashions. 

Amomg  the  various  e;Kpedients  for  the  promotion  ofananu&icturts 
and  commerce  which  have  been  recommended  by  statesmen^  fewr 
have  met  with  more  general  approbation,  or  more  liberal  eocou* 
ragement,  than  that  which  promotes  a  frequent  change  of  fMbion 
in  dress,  in  equipage,  and  in  furniture.  Yet  it  appears  pir^tty  evi<« 
dent,  that  such  changes,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  practised,  have  a  di* 
rectly  contrary  effect.  It  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  principnl 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  civilized  nations,  consists  in  the  dextexhyi 
which  their  artificers  have  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  kbop» 
which  enables  the  individual,  perhaps  for  the  greater  part  of  his* 
life,  to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  simple  operation :  biit  every 
change  of  fashion  must  necessarilj  deprive  some  number  of  work- 
men of  the  benefit  of  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  and  subj^t  them 
to  the  inconveniency  and  loss  of  learning  a  new  occupation.  They 
must  therefore  becomiSji  at  least  for  some  considerable  time,  if  not. 
wholly  unproductive  laborers,  certainly  less  productive  than  they 
formerly  were ;  and  therefore  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  state 
must  thus  be  somewhat  diminished  below  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Tills  rage  for  a  perpetual  change  of  fashions  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  modern  Europe,  and  to  the  declining  periods  of  some  of  its 
ancient  and  most  luxurious  states,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  great  rea- 
son why  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  rival  India  or  China  in 
their  old  established  manufactures,  in  spite  of  our  acknowledged 
superiority  in  every  part  of  our  machinery.  It  may  possibly  have 
some  effect  in  exciting  the  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  certainly  attended  by  a  very  great  waste  of  in- 
struction, and  few  years  pass  without  its  producing  very  serions 
distress  in  one  or  other  of  our  manufacturing  districts.    The  loss 
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sustained  by  a  few  individuals  from,  a  change  of  fashion,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  profits  which  others 
derive  from  it ;  and  so  prevalent  has  this  opinion  become,  that  in 
most  of  the  Eurof)ean  Courts  it  is  considered  as  an  act  of  policy 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacturers^  that  the  fashions 
should  be  frequently  altered.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  such  changes  have  a  direct  tendency  to  couYiteract  the  be- 
nefits derived  to  a  country  from  great  capital  and  extended  subdivi- 
sion of  labor^  and  to  bring  it  more  on  a  footing  with  those  of 
inferior  capital  and  industry  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Pernia- 
nency  in  the  lavVs,  customs^  duties,  and  fashions,  is  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  industry,  while  frequent  change  is  beneficial  only  to 
speculators  in  trade,  as  industry  uniformly  seeks  the  most  certain, 
though  small,  gains ;  while  speculation,  contemning  moderation, 
plunges  headlong  into  the  sea  of  chance ;  where,  if  unsuccessful, 
apart,  and  perhaps  a  considerable  part,  of  the  funds  previously  em- 
ployed in  supporting  industry,  is  dissipated ;  and  if  successful,  diey 
are  usually  transferred  from  the  maintenance  of  productive,  to  that 
of  unproductive  labor.  The  result  of  speculation  in  trade  is, 
therefore,  very  seldom  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  though 
it  is  frequently  extremely  convenient  to  a  profuse  and  improvident 
government,  to  which  the  successful  speculator  is  commonly  willing 
to  lend  the  principal  part  of  his  rapidly  acquired  fortune,  and  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  thq  indolent  luxury  which  its  in- 
terest  aflFords, 

Chap.  Vlll. — On  the  Means  of  restoring  Prosperity  to  Great 

Bntain, 

In  the  previous  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  explain  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  calamitous  state  of 
Great  Britain  ;  to  have  enumerated  the  whole  of  them  would  have 
far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  I  had  previously  restricted  myself. 
1  shall  now  point  out  those  measures,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  I 
conceive  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  restored ;  previous 
to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
some  of  the  most  popular  notions  on  the  origin  of  diis  unprece- 
dented distress. 

1st.  Transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace  must  un- 
questionably give  rise  to  a  very  great  change  in  the  circumstances, 
the  prospects,  and  the  occupations  of  a  great  number  of  people, 
in  any  commercial  country ;  and  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
ciiange  with  regard  to  each  individual,  could  neither  be  speedily  nor 
accurately  known  to  the  public,  ^o  the  consequent  imcertainty  in 
this  respect  necessarily  gave  rise  to  an  unusual  caution  in  all  paper 
transactions ;  and  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium 
fiousisted  of  paper,  so  this  transition  must,  in  the  late   instance. 
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hz^ei  h^m  attended  by  ioconveniences  more  than  usually  great :  jet 
this  could  only  have  extended  to  public  iocoavenience,  and  even 
that  of  a  very  limited  duration.  As  the  aggregate  capital  of  the 
country  was  in  no  respect  diminished,  by  the  peace,  a  short  time 
must  have  sufficed  to  show  in  whose,  hands  it  was  placed ;  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  discovered^  all  ioconveniency  arising  merely  from 
such  transition,  must  have  vanished.  The  reveiseof  this,  however, 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  taken  place ;  the  general  distress  com* 
naeiiced  before  the  war  ended,  and  it  has  gone  on  gradually  in? 
creasing  since  that  period,  till.  a.  large  proportion  of  the  capital 
lately  destined  to  the  employment  of  industry,  has  been  unavoid- 
ably appropriated  to  present  .consumption.  The  malady,  far  from 
having  yet  shown  any  symptom  of  mitigation,  becomes  daily  ag<- 
gravated,  and  novr  threatens  the  body  politic  with  a  most  rapid 
decline. 

In  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  some  check  is  necessarily 
gi^en  to  agriculture,  on  account  of  the  large  stores  for  thjs  use  of 
the  army  and  ,navy  which  are  then  generally  sold  off,  and  which 
seldom  fail  to .  reduce  the*  pric«  of  agricultural  produce.  Thi», 
however,  is  but  a  temporary  check,  and  can  seldom  last  above  a 
single  year. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace  must  gene« 
rally  and  iuinpiediately  benefit  the  manufactures,  by  opening  to 
them  a  more  extensive  market  than  they  before  enjoyed ;  and  this 
was  expected  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  on  the  late  peace,  on 
account  of  what  was  termed  the  Continental  System  having  embar-' 
rassed  our  exportations  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  But  those 
whose  expectations  were  most  sanguine  on  this  head,  bad  not  duly 
appreciated  the  forced  exportation  of  our  manufactures,  in  order 
to  purchase  supplies  to  our  armies  on  the  continent,  and  to  pay 
our  war  subsidies  to  foreign  princes.  These  were  expenses  which 
we  could  oifly  provide  for  by  means  of  the  exportation  of  our  manu^ 
factures,  and  for  which  no  article  of  importation  was  received  in 
return  :  and  as  these  forced  exportations  were  wholly  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  exportation  to  be  exchanged  for  such  foreign  com- 
modities as  were  in  effectual  demand  in  Britain;  so  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  our  internal  demand  for  foreign  commodities 
will  not  soon  so  greatly  increase,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  compen* 
sate  our  expenditure  in  foreign  countries  during  the  war :  for  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  we  never 
expect  any  thing  but  to  pay  debt,  or  to  purchase  that  for  which 
there  is  an  effectual  demand  at  home. 

£d.  The  prevailing  distress  has  been  attributed  hy  some  persons 
to  the  failure  of  the  late  crop  ;  and  no  doubt  this  has  consklerably 
aggravated  the  distress  of  the  poor,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  pro- 
visions:  but   in  the   year  181^  the  grain  rose  to  a  much  higher 
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pric^4M|i  9ivf9S9Bt;  in  1617  ;  jet  fbe  distress  of  that  period  was 
H^  t^,^.CQ0ip«red  to  tbtt  onf  the  present,  because  there  was 
lU^u  no  difficulty  in  procuring  work^  and  that  work  m^s  highly 
.paid  fof;  fibereas,  at  preeenty  it  is  «  amtter  of  diAkblty  to  procure 
iQi^pioyoient  at  any  wages ;  and  when  the  poor  cannot  procure 
work,  it  is  of  Uttle  consequenee  to  them  whether  prbvisiorft  be 
d^jT  orclieap.  Tbe£iiiureof  the  eiop  of  1810;  however,  must 
liave  given  employment  to  a  otunfoer  of  mamifiictorers  who  would 
.c^erwise.have  been  idle  ;  because  aH  the  grain  imported  must  have 
^^vk  paid  for  by  oiaouiactures,  for  which  ^herwise  there  would 
b^  been  no  demand.  The  high  price  of  grain  lias  also  probably 
i^ucedmaoy  fumiers  to  cultivate  their  lands  more  extensively 'Aan 
i£ey  otberwi^  would  hare  done,  and  thus  has  given  more  em- 
ployment ho  the  poor  than  they  otherwise  would  have  got.     And, 

3d.  The  most  general  opinion  attributes  the  present  distress  of 
the  country  to  the  high  money  price  of  the  produce  of  lahd,  which, 
sav  tbejf  necessarily  enhances  the  wages  of  labor,  and  thus  renders 
all  our  manufactures  so  dear  tliat  they  cannot  obtain  a  sale  in  any 
i^rlcet  of  which  they  enjoy  not  the  monopoly.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument,  I  trust  the  resider  wiU  find  completely  elucidated  in  the 
-first  three  chapters. 

,  It  af^pears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  gneat  efficient  cause  of  the 
present  distress  can  only  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country,  which  has  thrown  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  unproductive  classes,  that  there  no  longer  remains  a 
sufficient  quantity  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  industry,  to 
enable  the  laborer  to  sulisist  himself  and  his  family  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  And  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  remedy 
can  only  be  found  in  such  public  measures  as  may  diminish  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  state  which  is 
at  present  appropriated  to  the  consumption  of  the  unproductive 
classes,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  recompense  of,  and  the  stiniu- 
Jus  to  productive  labor.  This  may  be  effected  in  several  different 
ways,  all  of  which,  however,  will  probably  be  found  subject  to  ob- 
jection, and  some  of  them  perhaps  to  insurmountable  inconve- 
nience. 

J  St.  Heavy  and  indiscriminate  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion <rf  all  foreign  commodities,  except  the  precious  metals,  I 
have  already  attempted  to  show,  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  value  of  money  in  the  home  market,  and  of  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  real  revenue  of  some  of  the  unproductive  classes,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  subsist  on  income  arising  from  the  interest  of 
money,  whether  lent  to  the  public  or  to  individuals.  Snch  duties, 
however,  when  carried  to  the  extent  which  could  produce  any  es- 
sential effect  in  Jfoitain,  would  be  liable  to  many  great  inconve- 
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oience*    Tb«7  piiist  wme9$mly  givte  ▼•ry  gceat  imcmniiaipnt  to 
smuggliiigj^  Ui^iOdt^  p9Fh9p»  not  more  4kui  it  enjq^yi  it  preamit.    But 
tb^  principal  objection  would  be,  that  as  nianjr  foreign  trticlef  en- 
ter, in  dififi^reiit  projporUpna  into  our  munnfipctures  for  enportatioii, 
,it  ¥?ould  b^  ^<^d^i^  dijSf^t  sa  to  regtiiale  the  drawbackaen 
.exportation  of  theae  maaufacturesi  as  to  compensate,  and  no  more 
^tb^n  cop^pensatei  the  duties  paid  on  importation  of  the  compoocit 
parts.   Thia  objecti^o^  (however,. would  be  more  spcM:ioua  th|i«  real ; 
, becam^fl,  aa,the  ly^on^  .price  ol  tb#  articles  of  hofise  produce,  woi^d 
^bj  these  4Mt|es  be  rfi^ed  in  ej^ct  propor^pn  to  that  of  those  ioh 
;ported  from  abip^d,  so  they  would, both  regain  tbeir  nutural  Ifivfl 
.with  regs^rfl  to  e^cb  other,  which  hitfaerto-iias i^een  very  much  ^- 
ranged.by  the  partiality  of  our  duties;  and  it  therefore  appears  tbi^t 
,no  drawbacks  could  be  at  all  necessary,  unless  to  encourage  some 
manufacture  which  might  be  pecubarly  conducive  to  the  defence  of 
.the  country,  altbqugh)  not  naturally  sidapted  to  it. 

i\s  our  duties  have  heretofore  been  regulated,  so  as  to  give  vtw 
due  encouragement  to  m.anufactures  above  agricultural  industry,  the 
restoring  them  t<^  their  neural  level  could  not  fail  greatly  to  em- 
inent the '  reut  of  laud^  and  thereby  to  enable  it  to  bear  a  heavy 
tax,  witliout  altering  the  situation  of  the  proprietors  in  society : 
and  as  they  either  bought  or  inherited  these  lands  when  the  then 
existing  reg|ilations  h^d  depressed  their  natural  value,  so  if  th^r 
real  value  were  augmented  by  a  new  system  of  fiscal  government, 
the  state,  and  not  the  propfietora  of  land,  would  be  fairly  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  such  improvement. 

.  £d.  A  heavy  tax  on  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  and  on  the  in- 
terest of  money,  whetlier  lent  to  individuals  or  to  the  public, 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  would  greatly  affect  the  unpro- 
.ductive  cksseS;  by.whom  it  ipujst  almost  ej^clusiyely  be  paid.  One 
bad  effect,  indeed,  attending  such  a  tax.would.be,  that  it  might  in- 
duce some  persons  to.withdi:^w  their,  capitals  from  Britain,  in 
order  to  .lend  them  in  other  countries;  but; the  iiiconveniences  at- 
tending the  investment  of  capital  in  a  foreign  .country  are  so  gi'ear> 
that  hardly  any  difference  of  interest  wrill  induce  the  generality  of 
mankind  to  encounter  them.  We  have  s^en  tiiat  in  the  fiorishing 
settlement  of  Bengal,  while  the  legal  and . customary  interest  of 
.money  was  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  where  failures  were 
almost  unknown,  still  few  Hritsh  subjects,-  who  were  resident  iu 
the  mother  country,  judged  it  prudent  to  lend  their  money  there, 
,  but  rather  contented  themselves  with  four,  four  and  a  half,  or  at 
most  five  per  cent,  interest,  where  their  property  might  be  more 
immediately  under  their  e}e  and  management.  It  does  nut,  there* 
fore,  appear  that  ihere  would  be  any.  great  hazard  of  much  capital 
.  being  removed  ou  account  of  such  a  tax ;  and  as  it  has  been 
avowedly  in  support  of  the  security  of  property  that  most  of 
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diefMdMie  debt  has  ht/tn  mtu/fPdi,  ^bo  wes»  Me,  or-cta  so  pano- 
l^erly  he  taxed  for  its  pajment^  as  Ibe  proprietors  of  land^  booses, 
or  other  wealth  ? 

dd.  Ab  almost  all  the  appendages  of  magaificence  are  not  only 
UDprodQ^ftive  to  the  state,  hot  most  of  them  eqitdl j  iojarioifs  to 
4iepro8peri^  and  morality  of  die  people,  it  is  probable  Aat  the 
assessed  taxes  might  stiM  be  beneficially  angmentedy  in  commata- 
tion  of  those  on  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  salt;  which  are  at 
present  principally  paid  by  the  laboring  poor;  and  are  thcrefoie 
very  injurions,  whether  ultimately  borne  by  this  class  or  not :  be- 
eanse,  if  ultimately  borne  by  the  laborer,  they  most  prove  a  great 
diseouragement  to  industry,  and  a  great 'impediment  to  the  increase 
of  population ;  and  if  the  bborer  can  shift  the  burthen  of  them 
from  himself  to  his  employer,  they  must  necessarily  take  much 
more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
yield  to  the  state,  than  other  taxes  which  are  laid  more  Erectly  on 
the  parties  by  whom  they  are  finally  paid ;  for,  as  each  person  who 
advances  the  tax  must  have  a  profit- on  the  stock  which  he  employs 
in  making  sudh  advance,  so  'it  follows,  that  the  greater  nuni- 
4}er  of  persons  who  in  their  turns  are  required  to  advance  this 
tax,  before  it  be  finally  ^id  by  those  who  tire  to  bear  it,  the  moi% 
it  must  take  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject  in  proportion  to  what 
'H  yiekis  to  the  state.  The  assessed  taxes  can  also  be  levied  at  a 
«Eiuch  less  expense  than  the  excise  on  these  articles,  and  give  no 
^portunity  to  smuggling,  which  the  excise  encourages  in  a  very 
eminent  degree. 

The  grefittest  objedtion  against  an  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes 
as,  that  it  might  indftce  many  persons  to  go 'abroad;  but  if  there 
^ere  taxes  on  (be  rent  uf  l^d- and  houses,  and  on  the  interest  #f 
tnoney,  whether  lent  "to  -the  state  or  to  individuals,  these  tax^s 
irtigbt  t>e  so  augmented  on  absentees,  as  amply  to  icompensate  any 
having  which  they  might  make  by  evasion  of  the  assessed  taxes. 

An  objection  hafs  also  been  made  to  increasing  the  assessed 
tsxes,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  discourage  the  use  of  the  articles, 
imd  thereby  render  them  less  productive.  But  it 'seems  probable 
*^t  no  mode  of  taxation  will  greatly  diminish  the  proportion  df 
their  revenue  whidi' people  usually  expend  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine  any  mode  of  spending  money  on  personal  enjoy- 
tnent  which  may  not  be  reached  by  assessed  taxes.  But  the  as- 
sessed taxes  have  generally  been  increased  at  periods  when  other 
taxes  were  also  augmented;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 'the  more  a 
)>er8on  pays  in  taxes^  tHe  less  he  can  cmpy.  Every  additional  tax,  of 
what  nature  soever,  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  produce 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  When  the  last  augmeiitation  of'  the  assessed 
t6»fi<es  took  place,  many  persons  laid  down  their  'carriages,  and  dis- 
D^issed  a  part  of  their  male  servants,  but  it  bus  never  been  alleged 
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tfaftt  what  tfaey  tbus  ^aved  in  these  atticies^  was  not  i^eoC  on  oilier 
Imramsy  and  it  would  bediffictttt  to'£nd  any  on  >wfakh  it  could  be 
laid  out  free  from  taxartion. 

4th.  The reduetioti of  thestandard ^ the  cwveiit -com is  a mea^ 
sure  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  moat  O0antrie8  in  periDih  of 
dielr^ss^  >and  is  one  of  die  most  efficient,  bat  genendly  one  0f  the 
most  uigust -measurea  which  can  be  ado^Med.  Perbapri^ <wly 
'  period  recorded  m  oar  history  wh^i  it  could  ^have  be^n  adopited 
without  ifgustice  to  indi^duak,  and  at  the  !8ame>  time  with  the 
greatest  public  beiM^t,'  was  that  in  whidi  the  arms  of  Russia  gave 
a  prospect  df  «peedy  peace  to  Europe.  At  that  period  the  pre- 
-cious  raetals;  (except  a  smart!  quantity  of '  worn-out  and  d^gfwdied 
*  silirer  coin,)  were  banish^  from  our  circulation';  and  th^mai^^t 
price  e^^dbd  by  abtMit  a  -half  thOft  of  their  vahid  in  <the  iiimt. 
Had  the  standard  of  the  coin  been  then  reduced  to  a  level'  wkh  ihe 
market  price,  and  the  Bank  required  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  no 
person  would  truly  have  suffered  injustice  tfy  euch  a  measure;  The 
public  debt would'have  beenafftis  moment  in  reality  only  two-thit^ 
of  its  present  amount ;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  the  present  d>KK 
tresses  of  the  country  •woiild  have  been  unknown.  By.a  cctotrAry  eon-* 
duct,  the  public  isnowobligedtopay  interest  on  its  debt  in  a  ni^dium 
one-half  more  valuable  th%in' thu  which  it^^eeived  in  coiltradtmg  the 
greater  part  of 'its  debt;  and  shouht  any' part  of  the  pfinicipdl'be 
dischai^ed  during  peace,  (wifhout  which  public  bankrupted  nvrlst 
inevitably  ultimately  ensue)  such  part  must  not  only 'be  paid  at  the 
advanced  rate  of  the  stock,  but  dlso  in  a  -medium  one*hlilf  more 
valuable  than  tbatwhidi  was  borrowed.  The  inAustrious  psirt  of 
the -community,  (which  in  ev«ry  cotintry'm^at  neceasariiy  compose 
the  principal  part:  of  the  borrowers,)  afe  alsd  placed*  in  exactiy  tt)e 
-same  situation  as  the  public  with  regard  to ^eir  creditors;  they 
^must  now  pay  them  in  a'  medium  greyly  mor^  ^valuable  than'that 
whifch  they  borrowed.  '• 

The  period  is,  however,  now  past  when  the  standard  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  could  4iave  been  rednced  without  injustice  to  individtfats. 
Tbepaper  currency  has  for  sometime  been  so  ^greatly  reduced^ 
'that  the  market  price  of  fouUion  has  fallen  as  tow  as  that  of  the 
mint :  and  if  the  sftandard  were  now  diminished,  it  would  in  inat^ 
cases  enable  the  debtor  to  pay  off  his 'Creditor  with  'a  smaller 
•real  sum  than  that  which'he  borrowed. 

5(h.  As  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  is  now  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed somewhat  the  clear  amount  6f  the  land  rent  of  the  "^vhole  tei<- 
ritory  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  that  debt  has 
been  contracted  in  the  ihort  space  of  twenty  years,  it  seems- alto- 
gether chimerical  to  expect,  that  either  by  nheans  of  econoerfy 'or-df 
inci-eased- taxation^  sueti  ^  proportion  of  it  can 'be  paid  off,  dnrhfj^ 
'^n^  probable  period  ^fpeace^  as  may  compensate  its  augmentalfon 
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•.'by  anotber  war.  A  debt  tbat  is'  due  from  one  chsa  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  cooiniuoity  to  anotbery  cannot  in  itself  impoverish 
the  nation ;  but  on  the  appropriation  of  the  wealth  of  the  comnm- 
uitj  to  the  support  of  productive  labor^  or  to  unproductive  con- 
sumption, depends  (as  I  have  abeadj  endeavoured  to  show)  the 
prosperous,  stationary,  or  declining  state  of  the  nation;  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  it  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  the  le- 

.  gislature  to  restore  to  industry  all  poss^le  encouragement  con^ 

•  ni^ent  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

In  the  present  situation  of  Britain  this  object  is  perhaps  most 
.attainable  by  the  annual  purchase^  on  the  part  of  government,  of 
.a  lar^e  sum  of  stocky  to  be  paid  for  by  paper  issued  by  govern* 
ment,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Tegislature,  and  made  a  legal  ten- 
der in  all  payments  whale ve(.  As  this  paper  wouU  necessarily 
suffer  a  depreciation  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  put  into  circula* 
.tioD,  so  it  would  be  requisite  that  during  the  operation  of  the  rs* 

•  duction  of  the  debt,  the  vigibuice  of  Parliament  should  be  es* 
,erted,  so  to  regulate,  the  different  taxes,  that  no  class  of  individuals 
.might  reap  undue  advantages  from  such  depreciation.  And  this 
.would  probably  be. found  no  very  difiicuit  matter  in  practice,  as  it 

might  be  dispensed  with  in  all  others,  except  the  excise  and  assessed 
taxes,  the  rest  being  capable  of  cegutatioB  by  a  per  centage  on  their 
value,  which  would  fluctuate  with  the  vahie  of  the  currency.  This 
measure,  however,  would  be  for  from  being  free  from  numerous 
and  weighty  objections. 

l^U  it  would  be  considered  by  many  as  defraoding  the  public 
creditor  of  thai  remuneration  which  was  joatiy  due  to  him  for  the 
assistance  he  h«d  afforded  to  the  stale  in  times  of  exigency,    it 
bss  been  the  fashion  to  consider  the  public  creditor  as  a  person  to 
whpip  the  Stale  is  peculiarly  indebted  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,,  and  * 
.who  shquld  be  sjahj^ted  U>  none  of  the  inconveniencesp  arising  to 
his  fellow  subjects,  either  from  the  necessary,  or  even  from  the 
.prpfu^  expen^es>  to  which  he  haa  ministered.     He  is  certainly,  in 
.common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  intitled  to  justice,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  on  what  grounds  he  is  indded  to  the  peculiar 
ftvor  claimed  for  hipi>  or  why  he  should  eujoy  a  freedona  from  taa^- 
ation,  under  which  all  others  ace  bowed  down.     By  the  preseat 
^plaa  ti)e  debt  due  to  him  would  k>e  bought  up  at  such  a  price  as  he 
was  willing  to  sell  it  at,  and  paid  for  in  the  currency  in  which  aU 
.oth^r*  demands  %iere  ps^able.     In  tlie  depreciation  of  that  cur- 
rency be  would  onl^  contribute  his  proportioa  towards  the  discharge 
iOf  the  Bttblie  debt. 

.  2d.  It  would,  be  objecteds  that  sucb  a  measure  would  be  an  in^ 
^suirmountable  barrier  to  again  borrowing  in.  the  event  ofrenewedi 
warfare.  But  if  this  system,  were  once  adopted,,  it  might  pre- 
eittcfe  the  necessity  of  borrowing  altogether ;,  for  by  an  additional 
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issue  of  paper  the  necessary  funds  might  be  procured  to  prosecute 
any  war,  and  to  as  great  extent  as  they  can  ever  be  boirowed  at 
home ;  which  in  no  case  can  exceed  the  quantity  of  stock  which 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  employment  of  productive,  to  be  vested 
in  that  of  unproductive  labor. 

3d. .  It  may  be  ot^ected,  that  by  this  measure  the  merchant,  ma- 
.nufacturer,  and  farmer,  will  escape  without  payment  of  their  due 
proportion  of  the  public  burthens.  The  capital  of  these  persons, 
being  employed  in  the  support  of  productive  labor,  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  state,  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  taxed.  The  taxes 
which  they  ought  to  pay  are  on  their  expenditure,  and  on  that  alone. 
In  the  acquisition  of  wealthy  the  public,  in  the  increased  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  reaps  the  whole  advantage ;  the  individual  de-. 
rives  none  from  it,  unless  by  expending  a  part;  and  on  such  part  of 
it  as  he  thus  expends,  or  eRJoys  the  benefit  of,  it  can  aloue  be  either 
just  or  expedient  to  levy  a  tax.  The  more  the  individual  accumu- 
lates wealth,  the  greater  benefit  he  is  of  to  the  State :  it  is  therefore 
most  impolitic  to  discourage  such  accumulation. 

4th.  It  may  be  objected,  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  i^  calcu- 
lated prodigiously  to  increase  the  rent  of  land.  That  it  would 
have  this  eflect  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  surely  Parliament 
might,  by  a  proportional  increase  of  land-tax,  counterbalance  every 
evil  which  could  arise  from  such  m  cause.  What  are  called  the 
landed  and  monied  interests  are  the  most  legitimate  subjects  of  tax- 
ation in ,  every  country,  because  their  expenditure  is  injurious  to 
the  State ;  and  the  more  it  can  be  limited,  without  discouraging  too 
much  the  efforts  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  better 
for  the  State. 

oth.  And  lastly,  the  most  powerful  objection  to  the  issue  of  go- 
vernment paper,  seems  to  be  in  the  facility  which  it  might  afford 
to  Ministers  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  to  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  warfare^  and  to  the  most  profuse  internal  expense  of  govern- 
ment. The  same  objection,  however,  will  equally  militate  against 
every  other  plan  of  public  improvement;  if  Parliament  cannot  be 
trusted  to  control  Ministers,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find-any  other 
safeguard,  either  for  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  subject. 
Man  has  at  all  periods  sought  power  pver  his  fellow  man,  and 
rarely  has  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  it,  without  exerting  it  in  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  But  few  things  have  conduced  more 
strongly  to  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many,  than  a  great  load 
of  public  debt,  accompanied  by  its  necessary  attendants,  a  host  of 
tax-gatherers.  Whatever  shall,  therefore,  tend  to  relieve  us  from 
our  public  debt,  will  probably  be  found  equally  conducive  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  to  the  promotion  of  industry,  and  to  general  prosperity* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  little  Work,  now  reprinted,  bears  evidence  of  the  humanity  as  well 
as  of  the  profound  political  wisdom  of  its  Author ;  and  it  is  confidently 
offered  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that,  utider  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  principles  may  be  not  only  examined,  but  ap- 
proved, disseminated,  and  acted  upon,  to  their  utmost  extent :  how  fi^r  the 
jwrticular  practices  in  regard  to  Works  of  Industry  may  be  usefully  adopted. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  '<  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  :**  local 
habits  and  circumstances  must  be  the  guides. 

January,  18X7. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.    GEORGE  ROSE,  M.  P. 


Sir, 

A  COPT  of  the  following  work,  published  in  1796,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  GentJeman,  who,  at  a  parish  meeting,  had 
forcibly  stated  the  injurious  consequences  from  offering  sub- 
sistence independent  of  labor,  and  the  pdicy  and  true  charity  of - 
providing  some  employment  for  the  distressed  poor.  The  pam- 
phlet contained  such  evidence  of  the  benevolence  and  profound 
political  wisdom  of  its  Author,  and  so  much  valuable  information 
founded  on  experience,  that  we  were  satisfied  we  could  not  render 
a  more  essential  benefit  to  society,  at  the  present  crisis^  than  by 
reprinting  and  circulating  it.  Through  the  medium  of  Messrs. 
D.  H.  &  I.  A.  Rucker  and  Co.  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
Baron  Von  Voght,  dated  Flotberg  {near  Altona),  7  Feb.  1817, 
which  has  assured  us  of  his  free  permission  to  republish  the  work ; 
and  that  his  observations  in  various  countries,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  poor,  had  invariably  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  and  regulations  which  it  contains. 

We  are  anxious,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  this  interesting 
work  to  the  public  under  the  satjction  of  your  name,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  hij^h  sense  we  entertain  of  your  exertions 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  noble  and  intelligent  Author  has  pointed  out  in  the  clearest 
n^ner,    some  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  increase 
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pauperism  in  this  country,  even  at  a  period  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  labor ;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  dep.irting 
from  that  principle  of  sound  policy  on  which  our  poor  laws  are 
founded,  **  tnat  employment y  arid,  not  almSf  shotdd  be  given  to  those 
who  have  the  abilUy  to  work^  hcfmever  small  that  ability  may  Ae." 
Situation  and  circumstances  must  d)?termine  the  mode  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  principle  should  be  invariably  adhered  to ;  and  no 
labor  should  be  considered  as  unprofitable,  .  that  preserves  the 
laborer  in  habits  of  industry.  .    -     r 

Some  legislative  measure  may  be  required  to  give  permanence 
to  any  system  adopted  upon  the  principles  here  recommended ; 
and  to  accomplish  an  effectual  superintendance,  perhaps  a  division 
of  the  large  and  populous  parishes  will  appear  the  most  obvious 
and  practical  method.  By  extending  the  present  system  of 
education,  and  the  ettabKshmem  of  provident  instirutions,  religion, 
morality,  and  industry,  will  then  unite  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society^  and  thereby  prevent  crimes  and  con- 
sequent misery. 

With  great  respect. 

We  are»  Sir^ 

'     Your  most  obedient  servants, 

R.   WiG&Alf*  .      . 

H.   CHAftHlNGTOK.  I.  SOLLT. 

J.  Cotton.  C.  H.  Turnsr. 

W.  Cotton.  J.  Woolmorr, 

W.  Davis.  J.  Yellolt. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF   TBE 

INSTITUTIONS  AT  HAMBURGH, 

FOa  TBE 

^EMPLOYMENT  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POOBL 
In  a  Letter  to  some  Friends  in  England^ 


X'uRiNG  a  residence  of  sixteen  montlis  in  your  happy  Island^ 
where  a  long-enjoyed  security  of  person  and  property  has  called 
forth,  in  all  ranks,  the  incalcubUe  powers  of  human  industry,  and 
where  domestic  comfort,  rewards  every  exertion,  from  the  plulo- 
sopher's  study  down  to  the  laborer's  thatch,  such  a  mass  of 
powers  produced,  and  of  •  happiness  enjoyed,  strongly  attracted  all 
my  attention.  I  admifed  the .  JiMj  wonders  of  industry,  the 
animated  exertions. of  public  spirit,  .aa4  that  unbounded  active 
benevolence^  become  so  habitual  an^ng  youb  .that  you  yourselves 
are.  hardly  conscious  of  its  extent.  To  es^  of  you,  my  respec- 
table friends,  I  have  been  obliged  individually  for  that  information 
I  was  so  forcibly  led  to  desire  :  It  was  you  that  conducted  me  to 
your  hospitals,  work-houses,  Magdalen*houses,  and  your  new 
prisons,  sdl  monuments  of  British  sensibility. 

In  our  conversation  on  these  subjects,  I  often  mentioned  the 
success  of  our  endeavours  in  Hamburgh  in  suppressing  beggary^ 
encouraging  industry,  restoring  health,  and  promoting  morality, 
among  a  numerous  class  of  poor. 

You  seemed  all  to  think,  that  in  England  some  consequences  of 
the  existing  poor-laws  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  these  advantages 
in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  large  sums  expended  :  that  the  right 
which  a  poor  family  has,  of  living  at  last  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  encouraged  careless  idleness:  th2Lt  the  annual  rotation  of 
overseerst  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  in  the  distribution  of 
difierent  kinds  of  support,  and  of  a  general  plan  for  making  it 
concur  in  promoting  the  morality,  and  consequently  the  happiness 
of  the  supported  class,  demanded  some  alteration  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  immense  suppli^  allowed  by  that  generous  country 
to  the  wants  of  hcjr  poor.' 

Shrewsbury  and  Glasgow*  have,  shown  what  advantages  may  be 
obtained,  even  by  a  partial  deviation  from  the  plans  u&iially 
followed  in  both  parts  of  the  island.  The  similarity  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  bad  adopted,  with  those  to  which  we  in  Hamburghi 
owe  our  success,  wzs  striking,  and  induced  you  to  desire  me  to 
give  you  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  our  institutions* 

It  is  Certainly  a  duty  in  me,  to  give  you  back  the  little  I  can 
give,  for  the  much  I  have  received.  The  reason  why  I  do  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  your  notice  is,  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  scheme, 
easily  formed  by  a  warm  heart  and  a  lively  fancy  *,  but  a  real 
experiment,  tried  for  these  six  years  past,  in  a  populatitm  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
feed  above  seven  thousand  poor,  besides  two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  their  different  ho^itals.  Give  me  leave,  before  I  proceed,  to 
offer  a  few  general  observationsj  of  which  the  following  sheets  will 
contain  the  application. 

Nature  seems  to  have  destined  all  her  children  for  a  state  o£ 
continual  exertion:  and  their  perfectibility  perhaps  depends  om 
the  unceaslEg  exercise  of  their  powers  for  ends  nerer  completely 
attainable.  These  objects  'mct&t»e  in*  number  with  the  more  en^ 
laarged  sphere  of  out  tdeas^.  In  the  meet  numerous  classes  of  nteii,. 
bodily  wants  are  the  main  object  of  their  toil,  and  they  struggte 
only  to  preserve  life.  In  tlm  contest  with  necessity  all:  are  not 
equally  successful,  not  equally  attentive,  assiduous^  sober,  saving, 
orderly,  honest,  and  prudent.  We  generaUy  blame  diem*  for  it,  as 
if  those  qualities  were  so  very  common  in  the  higher  claases^  and 
as  if  corruption  did  not  always  spread  bom  the  higher  to  the 
lower  orders.. 

Among  these  poor  there,  are  not  only  victinns  of  incapacity, 

*  The  poor  rates  are  a] k> wed  to  amount  to  two  millbna  and  a  half 
sterling*.  It  is  certainly  under  th«  truth  to  state  at  a  mitlion  more,  tba 
sum»  expended  through  the  island  in  hospitals  of  all  kinds»  and  in  work- 
houses: if  to. this  are  added  those  large  sums  distributed  annually  by  the 
beneficence  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  their  country  residences, 
aad  numberless  sdbiscciptions  for  immediate  relief,  &c.  i.  make  no  doubt, 
that  rhe  sum  of  British  chajpities  amounts  to  near  five  miUiouft  a  year. 
This  is'  certainly  too  thuch.  Supposing  the  extravagant  proposition  oi  one 
man  in  tea  wanting  support :  la  a  population  of  nine  millions,  ^/.  sterling 
would  fart  to  the  share  of  each  pauper,  out  of  which  undoubtedly  one- 
fourth  part  is  able  to  perform  some  work,  and  the  hali^  capable  of  doing  a 
fourth  towards  earning  their  subsistence. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  the  Shrcwsbwy  House  of  Industry^  1792. 
Dr.  Porteus's  Letter  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  Funds  in  Glasgow. 

*  Now,  in  1817,  upwards  of  eight  millions,  and  private  and  public  benc- 
fa€ia<M»  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
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folly,  and  vice,  to  whom  public  justice  owes  instruction  and  cor^ 
rection  :  I  am  afraid  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  poor  in  Europe 
are  of  a  very  difie? ent  description. 

Through  a  concurrence  of  numerous  circumstances,  the  price 
of  labor  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  a  very  unfavourable 
proportion  for  die  poor  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  A  man 
who  lives  by  labor,  but  requires  nothing  but  bodily  strength,  has 
still  a  right  to  expect  such  wages  as  may  enable  him  to  live  com-  . 
fortably  ;  dirs,  in  Britain,  is  to  live  in  dry  and  healthy  lodgings,  eat 
sound  provisions,  sufficient  to  support  his  labor,  to  be  covered 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  appear  with  a  cer- 
tain cleanliness  on  Sundays }  to  rear  his  children  decently,  and 
lay  by  something  to  live  upon  when  age  has  deprived  him  of  his 
strength.  This  is  indeed  the  situation  of  the  laboring  poor  in  all 
new  societies  of  men  :  there  he  earns  even  beyond  this,  till  aug- 
menting population  lowers  the  price  of  labor,  and  raises  the 
necessaries  of  life*  Hard  labor  then  procures  him  no  more  than 
a  small  pittance,  upon  which  he  barely  lives  $  little  for  comfort, 
less  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  nothing  to  depend  upon 
in  those  times  when  labor  is  wanting,  when '  sickness  confines 
him,  or  a  rigorous  season  requires  more  food,  more  clothing,  and 
more  firing  ;  then  he  sells  or  pawns  his  bed^  his  tools,  his  every 
thing,  till  despair  takes  from  him  sobriety,  order,  assiduity,  and 
economy :  he  first  is  tempted  into  drunkenness  1>y  his  misery,  and, 
by  a  fatal  circle,  is  miserable  for  ever  by  the  habit  of  drinking.  * 
Sloth,  beggary,  and  all  the  train  of  vices  that  attend  them,  cotW"  • 
pletely  destroy  his  industry  \  and  if  this  situation  has  lasted  for 
some  time,  he  is  irrecoverably  lost  to  order  and  regtddriiy. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and  men 
want  but  little  food,  less  clothing,  and  hardly  any  shed,  numbers 
Kve'the  life  of  a  savage  in  the' midst  of  civili7ation,  reconciled  to 
it  by  habits  of  security  and  independence,  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  libertinism  and  idleness.  Thousands  throng  at  the  gates  of  the 
monasteries  in  Spain  for  some  soup,  which  they  receive  as  a  tribute; 
and  in  Naples  forty  thousand  lazaroni  are  dreaded  by  despotism 
itself. 

In  those  countries,  adultery  and  prostitution  are  common,  the 
sources  of  life  are  tainted  by  dreadful  disease,  spies  are  easily  ob- 
tained, aild  assassinations  are  cheap. 

In  northern  latitudes,  where  more  food,  more  clothing,  and  a 
house  are  wanted,  the  effects  of  misery  are  more  severely  felt. 
Many,  many  fall  a  slow  sacrifice  to  chill  penury,  and  stanre  for 
motiths  or  years.  But  here  the  remedy  is  much  easier.  Pity 
prompts  to  relieve  obvious  distresses,  and  the  sharpness  of  want 
urges  men  to  its  antidote,  labar^    In  repairing,  Iiowever,  those 
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•evils^  which  society  did  not,  or  could  not  prevent,  it  ought  to  be 

careful  not  to  counteract  the  wise  purposes  of  nature,  but  give 

rthe  poor  a  fair  chance  to  work  for  themselves.     The  present 

.distress  must  be  relieved^  the  sick  and  the  aged promded far  g  but 

the  children  must  be  instructed  ;    and  labors  not  alms,    offered  to 

those  who  have  some  ability  to  work,  however  small  that  ability 

•  7nay  be. 

In  all  the  west  of  Europe,  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  the 
:6ums  which  public  and  private  benevolence  bestows  upon  the 
poor,  are  not  more  than  adequate  to  those  purposes ;  but  mis- 
.management  has  employed  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  a 
:  reward  to  sloth,  idleness,  impudence,  and  untruth ;  and  has 
reared  new  generations  of  poor  wretches,  brought  up  to  a  life  of 
disgusting  proflig^y. 

ITnthinking  pity  has  rashly  stopped  .that,  natural  course,  of 
things,  by  which  want  leads  to  labor,  labor  to  comfort,  the 
knowledge  of  comfort  to  industry,  and  to  all  those  virtues  by 
;Which  the  toiling  multitude  so  incalculably  add  to  the  strength 
and  happiness  of  a  country ;  and  while  it  neglects  that  respectable 
poverty  which  shrinks  from  public  sight,  it  encourages,  by  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  charities,  all  those  abominable  arts  which  make 

•  beggary  a  better  trade  than  can  be  found  in  a  work-shop. 

The  greatness  of  the  evil  must  at.  lai^  cany  a  remedy  along 
with  it.  It  was  intolerable  in  Hamburgh,  when  the  public,  dis- 
posed by  some  speculative  discussions  on  the  subject,;  and  en- 
couraged by  some  private  successful  exertions,  resolved  to  make 
it  the  object  of  their  serious  consideration.-  They  largely  con- 
tributed the  money  that  was  requisite ;  and  what  was  a  stiU  .greater 
-sacrifice,  many  of  them  gave  their  personal  assistance  in  cuiding 
the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  citizens  into  a  proper  cbanJoeL 
-Two  hundred  of  our  most  respectable  inhabitants  have  been  thus 
employed  for  the  bst  seven  years,  and,  during  that  period,  hardly 
a  beggar  has  been  seen  in  Hamburgh. ' 

^  The  following  general  account  wiU^  I  flatter  myself,  show,  ih^ 
we  not  only  did  much  towards  the  relief  pf  jthe  poor,  but  th^t  we 
'gained  some  steps  towards  the  more  desirable,  yet  but  slowly 
attainable  end«  the  preventing  some  of  the  cames  of  poverty. 

As  a  still  more  minute  detail,  however,  may  be  desirable  for 
those  who  actually  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  I  must  refc^r  to 
•a  volume,  of  laws  and  bye^laws,  printed  at  Hamburg^,  1788;  and 
.to  a: volume  containing  sixteen  reports,  giyen  successively  to  the 
public  from  1788  to  179*.  They  are  deposited,  along  with  all 
other  papers  c<>nceming  this  establishment^  with  Mr.  Creech  at 

'  This  fuct  is  corroborated  by  many  merchants  of  the  city  of  Londott, 
who  witnessed  this  extraordinary  effect. 
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JBdmbttv^  ^ho  will  be  so  good. as  to  coaumuueate lliem  ib  any 

of  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 

To  tlie  genera!  causes  of  poverty,  in  Hambutgh,  we  have  to 
add,  the  inclemency  of  our  winters ;  the  -fluctuation  of  eeveial 
br^ches  of  trade  on  which  the  poor  depend  for  their  aubsistence  ; 
the  number  of  people  attracted  out  ^  the  poorer  adjacent  countries, 
by  the  expectation,  often  disappointed,  of  finding  employment  or 
sujqiort  in  a  large  commercial  town,  whose  inhsdutants  have  ever 
deserved  the  reputation  of  generous  benevolence  $  and  lastly,  die 
extraordinary  low  wages  and  number  of  female  servants,  whose 
wages  <m  an  average  do  not  exceed  2/.,  and  whose  number  is 
computed  to  be  near  fifteen  thousand,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
meat  and  bread  pay  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  and  beer  several 
taxes  exceeding  60  per  cent. 

it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  women  must  remain  unprovided 

'  for,  when  their  age  renders  them  unfit  for  service :   and  the  excise^ 

being  limited  within  the  walls   of  the  town,  our  Hokatian  and 

Hanoverian  neighbours  have  a   great  advantage  in  carrying  on 

nftanufactures  in  competition  with  our.poor. 

Some  years  previous  to  l78a,  a  society  had  united  for  giving 
relief  to  the  indigent  sick.  Another  society  had  procured  flax  and 
spinning-wheels,  established  a  s|Hnning«school,  and  given  work  to 
all  those  who  chose  to  work :  their  number  yet  was  comparatively 
-small. 

ScMoie  other  humane  gentlemen  made  personal  visits  among  the 
poor,  and,  by  giving  their  history  to  the  public,  awakened  its 
-attention  to  the  sufferings  of  this  numerous  clas$,  showing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  a.general  measure. 

I  lay  some  stress  upon  these  preliminary  es.says ;  partly irom  tosf 
conviction,  that  the  success  of  sudi  an  undertaking  depends  wholly 
on  the  degree  in  which  the  public  at  large  is  •satisfied  of  its  neces- 
sity \  and  partly,  because  I  think  that  no  manis  entitled  to  recommend 
the  execution  of  any  important  plan,  till  it  has  been  already  tried 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  till  it«  parts  are  in  some  measure  orga- 
nised for  immediate  use. 

The  magistrates  took  up  the  business  with  a  zeal  adequate  to 
its  importance ;  the  outlines  of  a  plan  were  agreed  upon ;  it  was 
decided  9  that  such  revenues  as  had  till  then  been  expended  in  alms 
by  the  several  ckurch*wardens,  and  those  whose  administration  had 
been  connected  with  the  work-house,  should  be  united  under  one 
administration,  with  those  sums  that  could  be  collected  from 
private  benevolence. 

The  representatives  of  the  citizens  went  round  through  all  the 
houses' in  the  diiFer^t  parishes  to  solicit  annual  subscriptions^ 
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SteryiidiabiMft  in  rotation  went  roofid  weekly,  ccBIecttng  among 
his  neighbours  ;  and  the  most  respectable  of  our  itdiabitants  made 
it  a  point  to  eotleot  in  person. 

The  town,  after  an  average  cakulation  of  the  namber  oT  poor 
in  tlie  several  parts,  was  divided  into  sixty  districts,  containing 
-«adi  a  nearly  equal  number  of  poor. 

To  each  district  three  citizens  were  chosen  for  three  years ;  and 
the  number  of  weakhy  and  respectable  men  who  ofiered  themselves 
fiw  the  severe  task  they  were  to  undergo,  will  for  ever  furnish  a 
bright  page  in  the  annals  of  civic  virtue  in  Hamburgh. 

Five-senators  presided  at  the  board  of  a  committee,  composed  of 
ten  members  (whom  I  shall  call  directors),  and  who  were  chosen  for 
life. 

In  their  meetings,  to  which  (analogous  to  the  organization  cff 
•those  boards  by  which  public  business  is  conducted  at  Hamburgh), 
-several  other  membere  of  the  commonwealth  were  added  for  the 
most  important  decisions,  the  whole  of  the  plan  was,  during  six 
-months,  fully  prepared  for  execution. 

For  the  use  of  the  above-named  one  hundred  and  eighty 
gentlemen,  whom  I  shall  call  ovefseers,  very  ample  instructions 
were  published. 

Actual  relief  was  the  first  object  \  for  we  all  were  convinced  of 
the  barbarity  of  preventing  beggaiy,  when  provision  for  real  want 
is  not  previously  prepared  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  this  proh 
virion  was  secured,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a^^  manjrom 
trcdvinga  shilling  which 'ke  was  Ubieia  earn  Jar  hinaeff 

This  is  the  basis  of  every  solid  provision  for'the  poor ;  with  it 
nevery  establishment  must  stand  or  fall,  'become  the  blessing  or  the 
l>ane  of  the  lower  clasees  of  society. 

Our  overseers  had  printed  int^rtogatories,  which  they  were  tb 
propose  to  each  poor  family.  The  answefrs  were  written  upon 
the  white  column  of  the  page,  and  verified  by  a  pei^sonai  risitation, 
and  the  evidence  of  their  neighbours,  and  many  queries  were 
formed  to  discover  the  average  earning  of  each  member  of  the 
family ;  but  this  was  not  a  point  easily  settled. 

jph»  answers  were  sincere ;  and  it  being  the  interest  of  the  poor 
to  make  their  capacity  for  work  appear  «mali,  all  the  tricks  weife 
employed  which  the  habits  of  beggary  had  rendered  but  too  familiar. 
The  state  of  health  was  determined  by  a  visit  from  a  physician  and 
^  surgeOn. 

We  now  began  to  make  an  exact  calculation  of  what  eaeh'paw- 
per  wanted  for  bare  subsistence ;  -we  went  down  a«  far  as  is.  a 
week  :  but  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  respecting  the  earn- 
ings of  3500  fafmilies,  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  w^  wem 
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still  above  that  sum  with  which  a  ooattdexaUe  part  of  bur  poor 
could  make  a  shift  to  live.  *^ 

It  was  our  determined  principle  to  reduce  this  support  lower 
than  what  any  industrious  man  or  woman  in  such  circumstances 
could  earn  :/or  if  the  manner  in  whicA  relief  is  given  is  fwtaspur 
to  industry,  it  becomes  undoubtedly  a  premium  to  sloth  andvr&fii" 
gacy.  .r  */» 

Very  little  was  still  gained  :  for  the  poor  might  even  wkh  the 
bare  pittance  remain  idle,  or  they  might  receive  this  support  very 
undeservedly,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  a  more  lucrative  employment 
had  ofiered  j  the  want  of  which  was  the  cause  or  pretext  of  their 
ckims. 

At  this  period  of  the  business,  that  private  society,  which  bad 
successfully  established  a  flax  yarrt  spinning  manufacture,  gave 
over  to  our  institution,  the  stock,  die  organization  of  the  whole^ 
the  very  able  teachers  and  oflBcers,  and  all  the  experience  acqiiured 
in  several  years. 

Six-sevenths  of  our  poor  being  women  and  children,  lire  fixed 
upon  this  kirid  of  work ;  because, 
1st.  The  material  is  cheap  ^ 
2nd.  The  sale  always  sure  \ 
3d.  No  nice  workmanship  is  required  % 

4th.  It  is  easily  learnt,  and  of  use  at  all  times,  to  the  instructed 
poor; 

5th*  It  can  be  done  by  weak  and  robust,  by  old  and  young 
people,  with  a  difference  in  the  produce  of  labour  proportionate  to 
:  their  capacity  for  work ; 

.6th.  Because  the  work^can  be  exactly  ascertained  by  measure; 
and  by  seeing  a  woman  spin  ^n  hour,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  saj 
i^^hat  she  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  day. 

A  most  essential  point  was,  to.  regulate  the  spinning  by  the 
measure,  and  not  by  wei^t.  We  sold  the  clean  flax  to  the  poor 
at  a  certain  low  price,  and  bought  a  certain  measure  of  yarn  again 
from  them  at  a  hjgh  price :  thus,  to  whatever  fineness  the  yam  was 
spun,  it  was  the  profit  of  the  poor.  This  price  was  30  per  ceat^ 
above  the  usual  spinning  price  ;  so  that  we  were  sure  that  all  the 
yarn  would  be  brought  into  the  office  established  for  that  purpose* 
.Every  pauper  brought  his  book  continually  with  him,  wherein  the 
quantity  delivered  was  noted ;  thus  he  had  always  with  him  a 
certificate  of  his  industry,  aiid  we,  a  continual  average  of  the  state 
.of  kidustry  of  our  poor.  But  this  establishment  procured  us  many 
still  more  essential  advantages :  we  could  now  safely  offer  relief  to 
all  sorts  of  poor,  because  we  had  it  now  in  our  power  to  make  them 
comply  with  the  only  condition  required,  that  they  should  use 
towards  their  support  all  the  exertion  they  still  were  capable  of. 
Aiscordingly  the  overseers  went  through  their  districts,  and  asked 
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in  all  such  mansions  as  could  be  supposed  to  harbour  want,  if  the 
inhabitants  stood  in  need  of  support.  The  question  to  ;^11  such 
poor  as  wished  for  relief,  and  were  able  to  spin,  was,  whether  they 
did  earn  by  their  work  I5.  6(2.  a  week  ?  for  experience  had  taught 
us,  that  many  poor  lived  upon  that  sum ;  and  we  knew  enough  of 
our  poor  to  suppose  that  \s,  6d.  avowed  earning  was  something 
more. 

If  the  answer  was  affirmative,  the  pauper  stood  not  in  need  of 
weekly  assistance* 

If  it  was  negative,  we  gave  him  work,  which,  being  paid  30  per 
cent,  above  its  value,  affc^dedhim  1 5.  6^.  a  week  easily,  if  he  was 
even  an  indifferent  hand.  The  far  more  frequent  cases  were 
partial  inability  by  age,  or  weakness,  or  want  of  skill.  For  poor  of 
the  latter  description  a  school  was  opened,  and  in  three  months.* 
time  the  business  was  easily  learnt.  During  that  time,  the  pauper 
got  first  2s.  a  week,  and  every  week  afterwards  2rf.  less,  till  in  the 
twelfth  week  he  got  nothing  at  all  but  his  own  earnings,  and  was 
dismissed  with  a  wheel  and  a  pound  of  flax  gratis^ 

The  quantity  of  work  which  disabled  poor  were  capaple  of  doing 
in  a  week,  was  easily  and  accurately  ascertained  by  a  week's  trial 
in  the  spinning-school.  The  result  was  produced  weekly  before 
appointed  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  sum  which  the  poor 
could  earn,  was  noted  down  in  their  small  books.  The  overseer 
was  directed  to  pay  them  weekly  what  their  earnings  fell  short  of 
I5.  6d.  in  every  such  week,  when  it  appeared  from  their  books  that 
they  had  earned  to  the  known  extent  of  their  abilities. 

From  that  moment,  applications  became  less  frequent ;  and  we 
had  an  infallible  standard  for  distinguishing  real  want ;  for  when- 
ever the  pauper,  if  in  health,  (if  not  he  was  peculiarly  provided 
for,)  had  not  earned  what  he  could,  then  he  had  either  been  lazy, 
or  had  found  more  lucrative  work ;  in  either  case  he  was  not 
entitled  to  a  relief  for  that  week,  whatever  he  might  be  for  the 
following. 

This  has  constantly  held  good  during  these  six  years ;  and  when- 
ever, by  some  relaxation  of  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  overseers, 
the  relief  has  been  in  some  years  larger,  we  always  found,  that  the 
thermometer  of  industry  had  been  lower,  viz.  less  yam  spun ;  and 
that  whenever,  as  in  the  summer  1792,  the  principle  wasenforcedy 
the  industry  again  increased  accordingly. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  here,  as  I  am  convinced,  that  it 
is  to  this  measure  alone  we  owe  our  success. 

Itis  obvious,  why  it  was  desirable  to  choose  but  one  kind  of  work, 
because  in  this  way  only  the  different  degrees  of  industry  in  the 
different  poor  could  be  compared  v  and  why  such  a  kind  of  work 
was  chosen,  as  could  leave  to  no  nnder  office  the  smallest  arbitrary 
power  ;  a  kind  of  work,  lastly,  where  it  was  impossible  to  be  cheated 
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eidiMT  by  the  poor,  the  seHer,  the  buyer,  or  the  servant. 

This  gave  a  pivot  to  the  whole  superstructure,  and  a  simplicity 
to  our  complicated  machine,  without  which  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  stood  one  yean 

This  simplicity  lost  very  Kttle  by  our  employing  the  men  and 
boys  in  making  rope  yam,  picking  oakum,  or  cleaning  the  streets 
and  mending  die  roads  at  4d.  a  day.  All  this  work  was  cakolated 
upon  the  same  principle* 

But  want  of  employment  for  poor  in  tolerable  health  was  one 
source  of"  misery ;  old  age  and  incurable  diseases,  sickness,  and  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  a  numerous  family,  were  evils  which  also 
called  for  assistance. 

.  For  the  first,  we  provided  an  hospital;  and,  in  some  cases,  gave 
to  individuals  the  money  which  the  boarding  in  the  hospital  would 
have  amounted  to. 

Five  physicians,  five  surgeons,  and  as  many  midwives  were 
•appointed,  one  for  each  twelve  districts ;  who,  upon  the  request  of 
the  overseer,  (a  request  which  he  was  bound  to  make  whenever 
applied  to,)  went  immediately  to  the  lodgings  of  the  patient,  if  he 
•was  not  able  to  appear  at  the  appointed  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
physician's  or  surgeon's  house,  who  was  obliged  to  make  an 
immedinte  report,  and  to  note  down  in  a  book,  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  directors  of  these  twelve  districts,  how  far  the  cure  was 
advanced,  and  the  moment  when  the  patient  was  able  to  work  again. 
Till  that  moment,  the  physician  prescribed,  not  only  the  diet, 
v/hich  was  obtained,  according  to  previous  contracts,  from  the 
traiteurs  of  that  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  medicines,  which 
were  made  up  at  very  low  prices  after  a  pharmacopoeia  pau^erum 
■which  we  had  carefully  revised  ;  but  he  informed  the  overseer  of 
what  money  he  thought  necessary  for  supplying  the  want  of  labour, 
and  the  extraordinary  expeiises.  This  made  a  particular  article  of 
support,  under  the  name  of  sick  money,  which  was  given  with  the 
greater  liberality,  as  no  bad  effects  could  possibly  arise  from  in* 
dulging  here  those  feelings,  which  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  every 
overseer  to  restrain. 

A  numerous  family  is  too  heavy  a  burden,  not  only  for  poor 
reduced  to  the  lowest  earnings,  but  even  for  many  an  industrious 
couple  in  a  better  way  of  employment  •,  too  heavy,  in  all  cases, 
upon  widows. 

Two  ways  offered  to  provide  for  them  ;  the  one,  to  take  such 
children  into  an  hospital ;  the  other,  to  give  to  the  mother  an 
allowance  in  money. 

We  were  very  averse  to  the  first,  and  the  poor  mothers  would 
have  been  still  more  so.  May  all  the  favourers  of  those  houses, 
«such  ad  they  are,  seriously  reflect,  if  the  advantages  they  ofier  can 
compensate  for  the  education  of  the  heart  which  nature  yields  m 
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those  kuts  of  poYerty,  where  both  parties  become  so  necessary  to 
each  other>  and  where  heroic  exertions  of  parental  and  filial  piety, 
are  not  seldom  become  habitual*  Could  the  humane  and  philoso- 
phical overseer  look  through  the  rags  and  the  fihh  of  pale  misery ; 
calculate  the  sacrifices  daily  made  in  many  families)  and  amongst 
neighbours ;  and  enjoy  the  rapture  wkh  wluch  a  mother  embrsce6 
her  son,  whom  she  sees  swallow  the  cruml^  of  bread  ^e  refused 
to  her  own  wants  ^  the  annals  of  the  poor  might  reconcile  him  to 
human  nature,  when  disgusted  with  the  list  of  crimes  which 
blacken  the  page  of  history* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  top  true,  that  misery  and  drunlosn- 
ness>  particularly  in  the  male  poor,  lead  to  the  neglect  of  their  unhap- 
py children  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  this  manner  many  fall 
victims  to  wretchedne.ss  and  immorality. 

Wherever  children  under  six  years  of  age  wer-e  in  this  unhappy 
situation,  we  intended  t&  board  them  m  ike  houses  of  ike  ietter  sort  of 
poor :  and  many  a  good  motherly  woman  we  found,  who  became 
an  excellent  nurse. 

In  other  cases,  we  allowed  the  mother  from  six  to  twelve  penoe 
a  week  for  each  child}  and  we  are  now  busy  in  prepanng  in 
every  parish  a  warm  room,  and  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes  in  plenty, 
where  such  parents  as  go  out  to  work  may  deposit  dnetr  children 
during  the  day,  and  tiu&  prevent  any  obstacle  to  their  own  in- 
dustry, or  to  that  of  their  elder  children. 

We  determined  to  oblige  them  to  send  all  their  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  to  school,  in  which  they  shall  work  two  thirds  of 
the  time,  and  the  remainder  of  it  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
casting  accounts,  religion,  and  church  music. 

We  determined,  and  this  is  the  second  hinge  upon  which  the 
institution  turns,  that  to  no  family  any  relief  should  be  allowed  for 
a  child'  past  six  years ;  but  that  this  dbild,  being  sent  to  school, 
should  receive,  not  only  the  payment  for  his  work,  but  also  an 
allowance,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  his  attendance  at  school,  his 
behaviour,  and  his  application  to  work ;  which  amounted  to  an 
average  of  tweWe  or.  eighteen  pence  a  week,  exclusive  of  other 
premiums. 

By  this  nieasui^  the  number  of  children,  far  from  being  a 
burden,  became  a  great  convenience  j  for  the  greater  number  of 
individuals  messing  togedier  at  a  certain  rate,  the  better  their  fare, 
and  cheaper. 

By  these  means  we  as  efiectually  excluded  those  parents  who 
did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  school,  as  we  had  ex- 
eluded  those  that  did  not  ghoose  to  work ;  and  children  became 
accustomed^  look  from  their  infaruyupon  tite  means  of  subsistenee, 
as  t/ie  recompetice  of  labour ^  oral  least  of  exertioiu 
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<  How  this  was  modified,  and  what  other  views  weie  obtsuned 
,by  it,  vrill  appear  hereafter.  I  wish  only  to  state  the  principle 
here. 

In  the  above  proportion  of  25.  a  week  an  allowance  was  made 
for  lodging ;  but  as  this  is  paid  every  six  months,  and  the  pauper 
receives  his  allowance  weekly ;  it  seemed  to  us  to  require  more 
than  common  fortitude  in  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  to  refuse 
to  himself  the  much- wanted  comfort  which  the  4rf.  a-week  (he 
ought  to  lay  aside  for  house  rent  of  his  family)  would  have  pro- 
cured him,  were  it  continually  in  his  reach ;  he  would,  of  course, 
run  in  debt,  and  become  ruined  again. 

We  reduced,  therefore,  twenty-four  pence  to  twenty  pence,  and 
paid  his  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  thus  we  not  only  got  him  out 
of  debt,  but  procured  him  a  warmer  and  more  comfortable  lodging 
than  what  otherwise  he  could  have  a  right  to  expect. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  we  were  employed  in  establishing 
schools  for  five  or  six  hundred  grown  poor,  and  schools  for  above 
a  thousand  children,  and  in  organizing  our  medical  establishment, 
the  overseers  had  prepared  for  the  board,  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  a  complete  list  of  the  poor,  and  the  necessary  details 
with  respect  to  each  of  them. 

We  knew  now  all  the  poor,  and  having  provided  means  for 
their  relief,  we  announced  to  the  public,  in  October,  1788,  that 
from  that  moment  no  deserving  poor  person  could,  nor  would 
remain  unnoticed.  We  had  lists  printed,  distributed,  and  an- 
nexed to  our  almanacks,  where  the  names  of  the  streets  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  overseer,  were  enumerated,  so  that 
no  pauper  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  place  where  to  apply,  nor 
any  man  in  Hamburgh  give  more  effectual  assistance  to  die  poor, 
than  in  directing  them  to  the  proper  places. 

We  distributed  instructions  by  thousands  among  the  poor,  how 
to  procure  and  to  employ  the  offered  relief. 

We  entreated  the  public  to  inform  the  directors,  if  any  pauper 
had  not  been  duly  attended  to ;  and  I  must  add,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  I  know  of  no  fact,  during  six  years,  where  this 
neglect  has  been  proved. 

Of  course,  all  giving  of  alms  ceased,  the  only  effectual  wey  to 
extirpate  beggary.  The  very  wise  law,  which  fined  21.  every  man 
who  gave  charity  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  doors,  was  scarcely 
found  to  be  necessary. 

To  secure  the  execution  of  so  complicated  a  plan  was  rather 
difficult;  but  we  have  been  so  fortunate,  that,  sniall  variations 
excepted,  the  machine  has  gone  on  tiiese  seven  years  with  ipudi 
less  friction  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected* 
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This  makes  it  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  some  further 
details. 

The  three  overseers  appropriated  to  each  district,  after  visiting 
aild  examining  the  poor,  ascertaining  the  number  of  their  children, 
and  informing  themselves  by  the  report  of  the  physicians,  of  their 
ability  to  work,  determined,  agreeable  to  the  rules  above  men- 
tioned, 

1st.  Whether  any  weekly  relief  was  to  be  allowed,  or  if  only 
work  was  to  be  given, 

2.  Whether  bedding  or  clothing  was  to  be  bought,  goods 
pawned  to  be  released,  or  old  debts  to  be  extinguished. 

3.  Whether  sick  or  school  tickets  were  wanted. 

At  the  same  time  they  communicated  to  the  Board  what  they 
could  collect  about  the  morals  of  the  pauper,  and  their  opinions 
cbncerning  his  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  observations : 

The  situation  of  our  poor  in  summer  and  winter  is  totally 
different.  Every  kind  of  manufacture  and  garden  work  goes  on 
during  the  former  season,  at  the  same  time  that  provisions  are 
plentiful  and  extremely  cheap.  During  the  winter  most  kinds  of 
labour  cease,  provisions  get  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  fuel  and 
warm  clothing  are  new  wants* 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  different  allowances,  and 
accordingly  we  adapted  our  interrogatories  to  the  period,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  ascertain  every  change  of  circumstance  materially 
influencing  the  relation  of  the  poor  to  the  institution.  The  new 
support  was  regulated  agreeably  to  the  information  we  received, 
and  amounted  generally  from  four  to  eight  pence  more  in^ 
winter  than  in  summer.  During  the  most  severe  winter  weeks, 
four-pence  was  still  added  if  extraordinary  cold  happened  -,  but 
the  weekly  relief  was  fixed  never  to  be  above  twenty-four  pence, 
m  whatever  manner  it  was  paid.  We  did  not  allow  a  larger  sum,, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  former  situation  of  the  poor.  This 
may  seem  hard  in  some  instances  ;  but  we  were  convinced,  that  if 
tlie  least  door  was  opened  to  the  inequality  of  distribution,  the 
bad  consequences  would  have  been  incalculable  in  an  institution 
of  this  naagnitude ;  as  all  we  could  do  by  the  strictest  rules,  was 
to  make  180  gentlemen  act  in  every  quarter  of  the  town  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles.  We  thought  further,  that  if  those 
poor  had  formerly  been  in  a  more  respectable  situation,  they 
would  be  worthy  objects  of  private  benevolence,  of  which  no 
public  institution  ought  to  supersede  the  exertions. 

2.  We  found  the  poor  destitute  of  every  thing  ;  therefore  not 
only  clothing  and  bedding  were  required,  but  their  things  being 
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pawned,  k  became  necessary  to  redeem  tiiem.  The  only  effectual 
way  to  prevent  their  pawning  them  again,  was  to  mark  them 
indelibly  as  the  property  of  the  nistrtution,  which  the  pauper  was 
to  hold  only  as  long  as  he  behaved  well. 

3.  I  hare  already  said,  that  a  sick-ticket  excepted  a  pauper  from 
tke  common  rules,  as  long  as  it  was  continued,  and  that  a  school- 
ticket  for  a  child  was  considered  as  12d.  given  weekly  to  the 
parent. 

The  proposals  of  the  overseers  about  the  weekly  allowance  of 
the  poor,  were  brought  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
each  of  them  superintending  six  of  those  districts.  He  was  ad- 
vocate for  the  institution,  as  the  overseers  were  for  the  poor,  and 
all  cases  being  much  simplified,  they  easily  agreed. 

TTie  director  made  his  report  to  the  board,  with  respect  to  each 
district,  separately ;  and  the  resolution  settled  for  the  next  six 
montlis  was  then  written  down  upon  the  same  ^  sheet  of  paper 
which  contained  all  the  queries  made  to  the  pauper,  together  with 
his  answers;  which  paper  always  remained  with  the  overseer 
after  its  contients  had  been  brought  into  tables  in  the  director's 
book,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  poor  of  six  districts,  and 
their  weekly  relief.  He  received  weekly  from  the  overseer  the 
account  of  what  was  wanted  for  his  fixed  support,  for  occasional 
relief  to  the  sick  for  accidents,  and  for  discretionary  assistance  to 
the  poor  whose  cases  could  not  yet  be  investigated. 

TTiis  account  of  the  overseers  was  certified  by  the  director,  and 
then  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  payment. 

The  treasurer  made  his  balance  every  week,  and  presented  It 
every  month  to  the  committee,  when  the  ten  directors  presented 
theirs,  which  checked  each  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any  error 
inipossible. 

The  books  were  closed  every  Saturday ;  and  out  of  the  very 
numerous  payments  made  by  the  treasurer  in  a  year,  the  smallest 
could  be  found  out  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Very  soon  we  found  the  number  of  ten  directors  too  small ; 
five  others  were  added,  (they  are  always  taken  out  of  the  number 
of  the  overseers,^  who  constituted  a  committee  : 

For  the  manufactures. 

For  the  schools. 

For  the  procuring  of  clothes,  and 

For  the  police  of  the  poor  : 

All  of  them  have  several  ofiicers,  keep  their  accounts  separate, 
and  once  a  month  give  them  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the  board. 

The  d  ivision  of  every  kind  of  expense  is  so  scrupulously  kept 
Aat  no  particular  branch  could  be  mentioned,  of  which  me  ac- 
count in  certain  given  periods  could  not  be  immediately  made  out. 
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After  scTeral  repeated  trials,  we  found  that  there  waa  a  great 
>ya8te  in  leaving  the  distribution  of  clothing  to  the  overseers  alone ; 
partly  because  they  paid  too  dear,  by  creating  a  coiRpetitton  of 
many  buyers,  and  partly  by  giving  without  control. 

This  committee,  therefore,  bought  the  cloth,  and  had  the  shirts 
and  clothes  made  by  some  of  the  pocMT,  employing  this  kkid  of 
-work  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  their  children 
in  the  schools.  The  pauper  who  stood  in  need  of  clothing, 
presented  to  the  committee  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  over- 
seer and  the  director,  and  then  got  the  clothes. 

Children  got  shirts  and  clothes  only  through  the  committee 
superintending  the  schools,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

4.  Hamburgh  is  unfortunately  situated  in  this  respect,  that,  from 
all  the  poor  countries  surrounding,numbers  flock  in,  and  among  them, 
many  foreign  poor.  It  was  established,  that  three  years'  residence 
should  entitle  to  relief  j  allowance  at  the  same  time  being  made 
for  accidents,  illness,  or  child-bed,  which  in  all  cases  were  thought 
proper  objects  of  charity*  A  hoTspitium  open  for  foreign  poor, 
'^here  they  could  live  three  days>  after  whicn  they  were  forwarded 
with  a  viaticum.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  prohibited  to  receive  a 
stranger,  without  acquainting  the  magistrate  or  the  overseer,  under 
the  penalty  to  bear  alone  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  man,  if 
he  should  become  an  object  of  charity  within  three  years. 

Upon  these  principles  we  began  our  institution  in  October,  1788. 
We  had  before-hand  given  to  the  public  the  most  minute  detail  of 
our  views,  and  of  the  obstacles  we  met  with,  requesting  its  advice 
at  the  same  time  that  we  solicited  its  support.  We  continued  to  give 
two  reports  yearly ;  one  containing  the  history  of  the  institution 
during  the  preceding  year,  about  the  time  of  the  new  subscription  ; 
the  second  containing  the  yearly  balance  and  an  explanatory  ac- 
count. The  originals  were  left  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  at  large. 

A  short  extract  of  these  reports  will  best  shew  the  result  of  our 
endeavours.  I  shall  arrange  them  according  to  the  objects  of  our 
expenses,  adding  necessary  illustrations  \  taking  only  the  first  and 
the  last  year,  unless  some  observations  occur  on  the  expense  of 
some  particular  years.  I  refer,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  table 
annexed,  for  the  general  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  several 
years. 

1.  We  found  S90S  families,  making  7391  individuals,  four 
sevenths  women,  two  sevenths  children,  one  seventh  men,  in  the 
highiest  want  of  immediate  relief.  . ,  great  part  of  them  had  not 
seen  a  bed  for  many  years  j  and  the  misery  oj  those  who  were  not 
yet  turned  beggars,  exceeded  all  description. 
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The  sum  paid  in  weekly  allowance,  during  the  first  eight  months, 

on  an  average  of  twelve  pence  a-week  for  each  family,  was   £6129 

During  the  second  year  -         -         -         ^         .       8297 

Third  year  -        -        .         -         -         -         -931» 

Average  of  the  first  2  J  years  -         -        •        -       9 129 

The  house-rent  allowed  to  the  poor  was  •        -       2100 


jeil229 


The  first  clothing  of  this  alarming  number  of  poor  would 
indeed  have  exceeded  even  the  powerful  support  the  institution 
enjoyed,  had  not  our  ladies  largely  contributed  ready-made  shirts 
and  clothing,  as  soon  as  they  knew  how  much  they  were  wanted. 
Still  this  expense  was,  on  the  average  of  the  first  three  years,  977/. 
It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  add,  that  we  tried  in  the  first  year 
to  buy  potatoes  and  fuel  for  the  poor,  to  distribute  amongst  tnem 
at  the  nrst  cost.  But  experietice  shewed  us,  what  1  have  seen 
confirmed  every  where  under  similar  circumstances. 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  waste,  if  not  robbery. 

2.  That  the  poor  have  a  dislike  to  what  you  oblige  them  to 
buy. 

3.  That  giving  large  portions,  you  encourage  the  practice  of 
selling  it  out  again. 

4.  That  when  small  portions  are  given,  the  loss  of  time  for 
fetching  them,  which  is  considerable  when  such  a  number  must  be 
provided,  makes  it  expensive  to  every  industrious  pauper,  even  if 
he  was  to  get  them  for  nothing. 

5.  That  the  necessary  housing  and  storing,  together  with  the 
number  of  necessary  officers,  make  it  very  expensive  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

We  found  it  cheaper,  and  the  poor  found  it  more  convenient  to 
receive,  instead  of  the  extraordinary  supply,  four-pence  a-week, 
and  toi)uy  for  themselves.  Some  overseers  took  the  trouble  to 
provide  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  families  under  their  care ;  where 
this  was  done,  the  poor  got  it  best  ajid  cheapest. 

A  different  plan  may  do,  where  the  community  is  very  small, 
or  *is}here  the  poor  are  not  taught  to  know  the  value  of  their  time. 

The  depth  of  misery  in  which  we  found  our  poor  subjected  us 
to  another  unexpected  expense.  The  itch  was  become  so  general, 
and  had  so  perfectly  infected  the  work-house,  to  which  some  poor 
were  always  sent  for  correction,  that  neither  there  nor  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys,  where  the  poor  live  crowded  together,  was  the  cure 
possible.  We  were  obliged  to  establish  a  temporary  lazaretto  out 
of  town^  where  we  sent  the  most  infected  j  and  in  diree  years  made 
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it  superfluous.     This  oCcasiotied  an  additional  dxp^nse  of  438/.  irl 
each  of  the  first  three  years. 

A  very  heavy  expense  was  incurred  by  the?  purchasing  of  spin-* 
ning  wheels  and  other  tools,  and  by  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school ;  where,  for  the  first  years,  five  hundred  poor* 
at  a  time  were  taught  to  spin  j  the  indemnification  for  their  loss  of 
time  during  learning,  was  paid  them,  as  well  as  the  loss  upon  theii' 
work.  The  sum  of  these  expenses  amounted  to  1 175/.  a-yean 
But  after  three  years,  two  thousand  poor,  who  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  school,  could  do  nothing  at  all,  did  earn  from  eighteen* 
pence  to  twenty-pence  a-^week,  at  such  time  and  at  such  hours  as 
were  formerly  quite  lost  to  them  j  and  the  din  of  industry  wa^ 
heard  where  sloth  or  riot  had  inhabited  before. 

Our  schools,  which  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  were  a 
coUection  of  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  children,  most  of 
whom  had  been  used  to  beg,  required  a  great  length  of  time 
before  they  could  do  even  as  much  as  to  give  to  these  unhappy 
creatures  die  habit  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  any  work,  not  to 
speak  of  instruction.  Gentle  means  and  pei^severance  goi  at  last 
the  better  of  great  part  of  the  vices  that  grow  in  children  who  are 
trained  up  to  begging. 

Our  medical  institution  got  sooner  to  its  perfection,  and  I  must 
refer  to  an  excellent  report  on  that  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of 
our  yearly  reports. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  in  three  years  the  number  of  sick  had  been 
12969,  whose  cure  had,  includii^  broth,  &c.  not  cost  3s.  6d. 
each. 

It  is  evident  how  much  we  saved  by  not  having  a  salaried  apo- 
thecary, nor  a  particular  appropriated  house* 

We  employed  always  some  poor  women  as  nurses,  when  the 
family  could  not  attend  the  patient,  and  found  them  of  very  great 
use  in  fetching  the  medicines,  and  reporting  to  the  physician  the 
health  of  the  patient  \  and  with  this  slight  addition,  we  thought 
that  (a  very  few  cases  excepted,)  the  result  of  our  experience  was 
unfavourable  to  hospitals. 

The  patient  is  more  comfortable  in  his  own  bed  amongst  his 
family  and  his  neighbours,  gets  into  no  habits  of  idleness,  and 
employs  usefully  die  moments  of  his  convalescence.  The  faCt 
proves,  that  it  is  also  the  cheapest  method. 

Our  expense  at  the  end  of  three  years,  amounted  to       .£44085 

It  had  been  annually  increasing ;  private  charity  ceas- 
ing, all  poor  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  means  offered 
them  :  from  a  corrupted  race,  however,  little  good  could 
be  expected  \  and  what  education  we  had  been  able  to 
girpy  could  not  yet  have  any  sensible  effect.    It  waa 
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still  the  time  of  struggle ;  but  the  public^  who  always 
knew  perfectly  all  circumstances,  support  us  cheerfully^ 
notwithsunding  the  receipt  of    -         -         -         -         *   j£4LS95 

Whi\;h  in  three  years  (vid.  Tab.)  fell  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  sum  of    -         •         -         -         -         -         2489 

Desirous,  on  our  side,  to  save  for  the  public  what  we  possibly 
could,  we  subjected  again  all  our  expenses  to  a  new  scrutiny,  of 
which  the  result  is  contained  in  the  fourteenth  report.  It  seemed 
that  the  overseers  had  slackened  a  little  in  attending  to  the  work  of 
the  poor.  The  committee  for  the  manufactures  nad  found,  that 
in  1791,  but  half  the  usual  quantity  of  yarn  had  been  spun ;  yet 
the  allowance  had  rather  been  increased,  without  an  augmentatioa 
of  the  poor.  The  rules  were  anew  enforced  in  the  beginniiikg  of 
summer,  as  the  most  proper  season ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
all  those  who  needed  assistance  from  want  of  work,  instead  of 
getting  the  usual  augmentation  from  the  overseer,  were  sent  to 
die  committee,  who  either  gave  them  wcMrk,  or  procured  them  em- 
ployment from  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  with  whom  they  had 
connected  themselves  for  that  purpose.  This  .was  in  some  tespects 
expensive,  but  became  a  very  great  saving,  as  it  had  this  effect) 
that  out  of  276  poor  who  applied  for  an  augmentation  of  aUowance 
from  want  of  work,  onh^  forty  aocepied  ^  the  work  ^ered  tiem. 
During  that  year  3000  bundles  of  yarn  more  were  spun,  300 
children  more  went  to  school,  and  the  institution  saved  12502. 
which  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  idleness,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  greater  earnings  of  the  poor  in  that  year. 

I  insist  upon  these  facts,  because  they  prove,  not  only  the.  Wis- 
dom of  a  measure  which  nuikes  the  relief  of  the  poov  dependent  on 
their  industry,  and  obliges  them  to  a  kind  of  work,  the  produce  of 
which  is  the  imdoubted  measure  of  the  exertions  they  employed ; 
but  because  they  prove  also  the  necessity  of  enforcing  thismeasure, 
daily  enfeebled  by  the  cunning,  and  the  obvious  misery  of  the  laxy 
poor,  operating  on  the  sensibility  of  the  overseers.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  part  of  their  duty  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  cries 
of  misery,  and  leave  those  to  their  fate  who  will  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  1^  relieved.  We  have  seen 
incredible  instances  of  hardship  sufiered,  rather  than  go  to  work, 
err  send  their  children  to  school,  if,  in  single  instances,  indul** 
gence  is  shewn,  where,  according  to  law,  it  ought  not,  then  M  is 
lost  I  abuse  creeps  in,  and  in  a  short  time  this  weekly  allowance 
becomes  a  pension,  that  supersedes  the  necessity  qfwoHcing :  then 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  protection,  and  the  whole  a  system  of  cot* 
ruption  ;  worse  a  thousand  times  by  being  systemized,  than  if  np 
2^rovision  had  been  made,  and  if  every  thing  had.been  trusted  to 
chance^  and  to  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence.  .  Thes^  pra* 
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nnuiQS  heU  out  to  TicC)  mttst  of  course  increase  the  nnmber  of  fhe 
idie  and  the  profligate ;  an^  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
honest  industrious  workman,  «^,  with  the  k&fifst  etresiions  ofki^ 
strength^  hardly  earns  the  bare  necessaries  of  Itfe ;  when  neat  to 
his  door  SL&sh  sUs  in  undeserved  ease,  and  re«ps  where  it  has  nqt^ 
sfnm. 

It  is  literally  true,  that  where  no  swan  can  want,  many  wifi  be 
idie  ;  and  that  the  natural  course  of  things  in  ntnety-nme  cases  out 
of  a  hundi>ed,  would  have  forced  the  wretch  to  labour,  and  perhaps 
secured  him  comfort  y  if  pity,  like  an  unskilful  physician,  had  not 
stept  in,  and  by  a  paliiutive  remedy  prevented  the  cure.  I  think 
then,  that  we  may  ^ely  ascribe  the  success  I  am  going  to  shew  you 
in  the  account  ot  the  last  year,  to  our  steadiness  in  adhering  to  this 
fundamental  principle.  It  was  from  the  beginning  of  1792  we 
began  to  feel  its  good  effect. 

In  1 7^3  the  number  of  poor  families  was  reduced  to  32S4,  to 
more  than  1-^th  less  than  what  t^y  were  at  the  time  of  the  es** 
tablishment  %  the  sum  of  their  allowance  in  money  and  house^rent 
to  9678Z.,  which  is  1482/.  less  than  the  average  of  the  first  years. 
'  Yet  this  difference  is  so  little  owing  to  an  increase  of  mortality 
among  the  poor,  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  witnessed  the  most 
satisfactory  effects,  not  only  of  our  early  assistance  in  sickness,  by 
attention,  medicines^  and  better  diet  \  but  I  think  still  more,  by 
deanliness  and  comfort  of  dress,  warmer  lodgings,  and  the  prodi- 
gious itifluence  industrious  activity  has  upon  the  constitution.  In 
die  year  1790-91,  the  number  of  new  claimants  was  431.  In 
1792-93,119. 

The  reduction  of  this  traffic  of  beggary^  as  soon  as  it  was 
known,  was  so  profitable  to  our  city,  that  in  the  year  1792,  only 
126  vagrants  were  sent  out  with  a  viaticum,  when  the  number  in 
1791  had  been  272. 

N6t  only  the  number  of  sick  among  our  poor  had  decreased 
feowi  8710  successively  to  2672  in  1793,  but  the  mortality  among 
the  sick  had  diminished  in  a  surprising  proportion  : 
In  1788-89     .     7  per  cent. 
1789-90     .     6 
1790.91     .     S 
1791-92     .     4J 

The  private  medical  institution  that  preceded  ours  had  an  ave- 
i^ge  mortality  of  1 1  per  cent.  May  all  good  and  humane  men 
sha^e  the  heartfelt  pleasure  with  which  I  relate  these  facts  ! 

TTie  better  clothing  of  the  poor  was  now  mostly  confined  to 
the  children,  whose  rags  were  now  all  clianged  to  decent  dress  \ 
ytt  the  average  expense  of  the  last  three  years  was  not  above  689l» 
petaotium. 
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The  schools  for  teachmg  spinning  to  the  grown  people  were  no 
longer  necessary.  SS54  spinning-wheels  had  been  distributed  to 
such  as  had  proved  themselves  able  to  spin.  Several  hundreds  of 
these  were  constantly,  and  all  of  them  occasionally,  eniployed  ia 
spinning,  when  a  more  lucrative  employment  was  not  to  be  found* 
The  average  of  all  expenses  attending  the  employment  of  the  poory . 
during  the  last  three  years,  including  the  loss  at  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  was  611/.  per  annum.  We  calculated  that^ 
to  procure  to  a  pauper  the  means  of  earning,  in  the  worst  case^ 
five  guineas  a  year,  had  cost  us  half  a  guinea. 

I  trace  with  pleasure  these  progressive  steps,  by  which  our  in- 
stitution, after  having  relieved  the  first  wants  of  the  poor,  enabled 
us  to  apply  a  greater  share  of  our  funds  and  of  our  attention  to 
cMie  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  misery  the  better 
editcation  qf  children. 

A  plan  had  been  laid  down  and  agreed  upon,  in  1788,  which 
tve  now  began  to  execute,  but  pn  which  many  improvements 
remain  to  be  made.     It  is  contained  in  page  144  of  die  reports^ 

Thus  far  we  had,  in  1794,  been  able  to  proceeds 

We  had  established  three  kinds  of  schools,  one  for  such  dhildrtn 
as  had  no  other  employment.  After  the  proper  divisions  of  sexes 
and  ages,  they  were  again  divided  into  classess,  where  their  em- 
ployment changed  with  their  age;  spinning,  knittii^,  weaving, 
and  plain  work,  were  taught  in  the  different  classes  of  the  ^hool 
of  industry :  but  we  took  care  to  make  the  instruction  in  the 
schools,  of  morality  and  religion,  reading  and  writing,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  increase  of  their  capacity  for  work  \  so  that,  at  the. 
age  of  sixteep,  we  might  with  safety  recommend  lliem  to  places  in 
decent  families.  We  were  so  lucky  in  1792  and  1793,  as  to  put 
about  260  girls  and  boys  into  service,  who  a  few  years  before  were 
covered  with  rags  and  vermin,  weakened  in  their  constitution,  and 
immersed  in  vice.  The  boys  went  to  Sea,  or  to  different  trades. 
Most  of  them  have  turned  out  well.  The  number  of  children  that 
in  1793  had  been  in  the  schools  was  2046* 

We  not  only  made  a  point  to  finish  entirely  the  education  of 
these  children,  but  whenever  they  left  service  again,  we  continued 
to  offer  them  such  a  temporary  support,  as  might  diminish  the 
danger  of  their  relapsing  from  actual  want,  into  vice  and  profli- 
gacy. 

2.  For  other  classes  of  instruction,  schools  were  opened  in  the 
evening  hours,  for  such  children  as  work  in  the  day  time  for  ma- 
nufacturers, or  for  their  parents,  and  who  gain  in  that  manner 
more  than  they  can  or  ought  to  gain  in  our  establishment. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  observe  hese,  that  we  were  very 
anxious  to  know,  what  could  be  gained  by  the  poor  cl^dreuy  at  a 
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^erjr  moderate  rate  of  wages,  when  employed  in  constant  work  that 
required  no  particular  skill  \  as  we  *  were  determined  to  pay  their 
bbour  something  lower  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  manufacturers  ; 
as  the  prejudice  to  the  individuals^  and  the  detriment  to  industry, 
that  must  necessary  result  from  the  smallest  inattention  to  this 
point/ is  obvious. 

3.  We  established  Sunday  schools  for  such  children  as  were 
em]^loyed  through  the  whole  week,  and  which  m^my  of  those  girls 
continued  to  attend,  that  had  been  brought  into  service^ 

In  these  schools^  there  were  now  upwards  of  600  childreui  a}l 
of  such  parents  as  received  si|pport  from  the  institution,  and  whpse 
decent  appearance  in  the  Sunday  schools  was  remarkably  pleasing. 

The  average  amount  of  the  expense  for  the  last  three  years,  was 

0/.  per  annum. 

The  whole  amount  of  our   expense  for    the   year 
1793-94,  amounted  to  -  -        -         .  jfiUj'ZYS 

Our  revenues  were  *  ^  r        f        ^        -      16,917 


Hence  an  exceeding  revenue  r  r        f        r  ^  ^>1445 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  beneficence  pf  ^he  citi^sens  of  Hamburgh 
to  mention,  that  this  increase  is  greatly  owing  to  their  contributing 
largely  to  put  the  revenue  upon  an  equal  footing  yrith  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

Our  institution  has  only  two  sources  of  revenue,  independent  of 
public  benevolence,  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  with  the 
ineasures  of  its  administration* 

They  are,  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  apparent  for- 
tunes amounting  to  ------    ^2,000 

And  half  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  goods  sold  by 
public  sale,  with  one  quarter  of  the  brokerage  of  them. 
Jhis  upofi  an  average  is  about  ^         ^        r        f       2,300 

£  *,300 

Thus  the  institution  is  dependent  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
poiinds  on  the  annual  charity  of  the  public. 

This  joined  to  the  publicity  of  the  accounts,  is,  I  believe,  the 
third  cause  of  success. 

It  is  this  only  that  prevents  all  institutions  of  this  kind  from 
becoming  a  job,  the  directors  from  being  careless  of  the  public 
approbation  or  censure,  and  the  whole  administration  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  under-officers,  who  afterwards  know  so  well  how 
to  embroil  the  business,  that  no  subsequent  one  ever  is  able  to 
unravel  the  clue. 
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TTws  at  kast  is  the  history  rf  nearly  all  the  weriihooses  and 
many  hospitals  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  worth  whke  to  remark,  that  m  an  imtitnfion,  where 
14^000^  are  yearly  receiveii  and  paid  in  small  soms,  and  where 
books  of  every  description  are  regularly  kept  5  where  die  SRibeerip^ 
tions  must  be  collected  5  and  where,  beside  personal  attendanc^^ 
numberless  message*  are  necessary  between  the  dii>ectors  and  the 
overseers,  the  overseer  and  the  treasurer,  and  the  overseer  and  the 
poor ;  that  all  these  detaik  are  managed  and  executed  by  eleven 
officers,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  together  409^.,  and  fifty 
poor,  who  get  Is.  per  week,  perhaps,  more  than  what  the  institu- 
tion would  be  oUiged  to  allow  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  sum  wanted  was  raised  by  the  feUowing 
means : 

!•  A  subscription,  which,  at  an  average,  brought  yearly  £  5J^0 
and  since  the  second  year  never  varied  200/. 

£•  A  weekly  collection  through  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  who  had  not  subscribed^  ....        1,340 

3.  Unsubscribed  donations.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sources  of  our  income,  in  respect  to  the 
feelings  that  occasion  them.  Some*  of  them  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  of  a  merchant  who  has  either  escaped 
some  loss,  or  gained  some  unexpected  profit.  Others  a 
joint  donation  made  by  two  disputing  parties,  of  the  sum 
about  which  they  did  not  agree.  A  considerable  part,  the 
produce  of  near  $$000  poor-boxes,  kept  in  different  fami- 
lies, in  order  that  their  children  or  their  servants  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their  pity  ;  and  where, 
in  the  midst  of  conviviality^  many  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  They  serve  too  in  the  counting-houses  of 
the  merchants  for  collecting  a  trifle,  when  a  bargain  is 
concluded,  or  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  sums  are  - 
paid.  And  they  are  presented  to  strangers  in  the  hotels, 
who  thus  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  without  being 
tormented  by  the  aspect  of  disgusting  misery.  This  sura 
amounts  tt)  an  average  of  -----        1,375 

Legacies^  which  have  yet  only  amounted  to  a  yearly 
average  of-         -        --        -         -        -        -  2W) 

Half  of  the  money  collected  in  the  churches  on  Sundays      \fiSO 

Two  extraordinary  collections  in  the  churches,  the  one 
intended  to  supply  the  clothing,  the  other  the  extraor- 
dinary fuel  for  the  poor      ------        1,430 

Annually  contributed  by  public  benevolence,  -  jfi  1 1,245 
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I  would  stop  hece,  if  I  did  not  recollect  many  a  convef  sstibti 
with  several  of  the  respectable  men  to  wIkmii  tliis  letter  is  atHress^- 
cd^  the  sesult  of  which  was,  that  relieving  the  present  distress^ 
thoisgh  the  first  esseotial  thing  in  providkig  for  the  poor^  is  by  no 
means  the  most  difficult.  That  the  less  easy  task  is,  to  distribute 
fiitppHes  in  such  a  manner  as  vioy  not,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
tSoB  poor,  leave  real  want  unreiievod,  and  give  eneouragement  to 
vice  and  idteaess;  and  tikat,  •even  after  i!be  attainment  of  this  ob^ 
ject,  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  friends  of  hnmanity.  Ah 
mnestigarion  of  die  sources  of  poverty,  we  often  thewght,  might 
iadkate*  tbe  means  of  preventing  the  evil ;  and  might  suggest 
aucb  measitres  for  supporting  the  filing,  as  would,  in  many  cases, 
CDVBteract  that  combination  of  circubistances,  which  impose  on  a 
man  the  dishonourable  necessity  of  throwing  himself  on  the  charity 
af  the  public* 

But  I  do  not  presume  to  give  my  ideas,  I  only  wish  to  state  facts. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools, 
aiul  of  the  medical  institution,  to  diose  not  yet  entitled  to  receive 
support,  may  prevent  many  a  family  from  ever  being  in  want  of  it. 
We  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  annual  increase  of  poor,  partly 
to  our  having  given  medical  assistance  to  1135  persons  of  that 
description. 

The  establisbmient  of  beneficent  societies,  founded  upon  soM 
calculations,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  institution,  might  be  a 
good  substitute  for  that  private  economy,  so  seldom  to  be  met  with 
among  the  poor }  it  might  even  be  a  very  good  policy,  to  receive 
the  sums  thus  collected,  and  to  allow  the  beneficent  societies,  not 
only  more  than  the  kgal,  but  even  compound  interest.  The  in- 
stitution, by  sacrificing  a  few  hundred  pounds  yearly,  certainly 
would  encourage  establishments  that  might  in  time  save  as  many 
hundred  families  from  the  necessity  of  being  a  burden  to  the  public 
charity. 

A  timely  payment  of  house-rent,  or  releasing  of  pawned  goods. 
Sec,  might  save  many  a  family.  But  these  charities,  where  much 
must  be  left  to  discretion,  cannot  make  a  part  of  the  general 
system :  it  must  be  referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  gentle- 
men perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  attending  misapplication  of 
benevolence.  The  multiplication  of  employments  for  the  female 
part  of  the  children,  such  as  hair -dressing,  making  of  clothes, 
shoes,  &c.  and  all  possible  easy  work  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

A  careful  moral  education  of  all  the  children,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  efi'ectual  way  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  rising 
generation.  Towards  this  desirable  end,  the  establishment  of  male 
and  female  seminaries  would  be  the  first  step.    I  think  we  are  far 
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back  in  this  respect  erery  where,  but  something  less  in  Germany 
than  in  any  country  I  know  of. 

Nur3ing-rooms,  such  as  those  ipentioned  above,  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  the  health  of  the  infants,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  mother  and  the  elder  children^ 

Magdalen-houses,  well  conducted,  would  certainly  be  a  pallia- 
tive of  a  great  moral  disorder,  whose  sources  are  so  deeply  rooted 
in  our  manners,  that  a  radical  cure  will  only  be  the  work  of  time, 
and  the  triumph  of  a  happier  generation. 

When  once  the  history  of  the  poor  is  well  known,  it  will  be  seen 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders  arise 
from  local  errors  and  prejudices,  from  ignorance  and  want  of 
advice.  Surely  it  could  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of 
any  true  philosopher,  to  pgint  out  those  prejudices  and  give  those 
advices,  in  popular  language,  in  the  shape  of  an  almanack,  either 
gratis,  or  so  cheap  that  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  body. 

^  for  our  prisons^  i»ho  knows  not,  that  the  very  place  vAich 
otight  tq  bring  back  the  offender  to  industry  and  to  virtue,  is  the 
school  of  primes!  Who  Te«ls  not  for  men  whose  only  crime  is 
poverty,  when  he  sees  them  crowded  into  the  same  work-houses 
with  shameless  profligates  %  and  into  such  work-houses ! 

The  incalculable  harm  caused  by  these  circumstances,  may  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  good  that  might  bo  produced  %  and  ought  to 
invigorate  our  earnest  resolution  to  do  every  thing  which  our 
situation  will  permit  us  to  do  in  so  great  and  worthy  a  cause. 
Whenever  any  exertion  succeeds,  it  is  a  moral  discovery,  which  it 
is  criminal  to  conceal ;  and  wherever  a  man  meets  another  in  the 
.intention  of  doing  good,  there  at  least  he  may  be  sure  to  shake  the 
hands  of  a  brother. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TD  THE 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  following  small  work  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Author  to  revise  sooner  what  he  had  written.  It  was 
indeed  originally  composed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  family  aiRiction ;  and  though  he  was 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  judicious 
friends,  yet  he  is  well  aware  that  many  things  were  omitted  which 
iRTOuld  have  found  a  place  in  a  more  deliberate  composition.  His 
absence  from  London  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work,  has  prevented  an 
earlier  attempt  to  supply  in  some  small  measure  its  defects.  He  is 
still  sensible  how  entirely  it  fails  of  doing  justice  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  general  cause  of  Missions,  the  intecest  of  which 
he  deems  to  be  intimately  involved  in  the  local  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  tlie  publication. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  whole  argument,  with  all  that  is 
material  in  the  detail^  remains  unchanged  in  the  present  edition. 

Chapel  Street,  Be<lford  Row, 
Monday,  Jan.  12, 1818. 
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DEFENCE. 


The  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  having  published  an 
Address,  which  he  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  on 
Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  it  inay  seem  requisitet  in 
order  that  the  statements  of  that  publication  may  be  prpperly  con- 
sidered, to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  cause  of  Missions,  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  various 
Associations  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

It  had  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  christian  church,  that  so 
little  had  been  done  for  propagating  the  faith  among  healhen 
nations.  The  zeal  which  animated  her  members  in  her  earlier 
days,  seemed  almost  extinguished ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  neariy 
^ghteen  centuries,  the  last  command  of  her  Redeemer,  topreacn 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  was  yet  unaccomplished. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  indeed,  that,  with  the  progress  of 
superstition  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pure  flame  of  christian  charity 
should  decline  i  and  that  the  church,  either  inculcating  a  cor* 
rupted  doctrine,  or  employing  unhallowed  means,  should  fail  more 
and  more  in  her  efforts  to  disseminate  the  christian  faith. 

But  why  have  not  the  reformed  churches  rekindled  the  sacred 
fire  ?  Why  have  they  allowed  three  centuries  to  pass  away,  before 
they  have  attempted  any  thing  considerable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ?  Why  has  not  the  holy  zeal  of  their  Missionaries  marked 
the  revival  of  that  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  ^ey  received  in 
Older  that  they  might  disseminate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  i 
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The  painful  truth  is>  that  the  Reformation  has  never  transfused 
into  its  communities  the  spirit  of  Missions.    The  Roman  Catholics, 
with  all  the  defects  which  we  charge  upon  them,  have  outstripped 
us  in  this  race.     At  the  very  time  when  Protestant  Germany  and 
England  were  utterly  indolent,  Rome  was  pushing  her  Missionaries 
into  the  most  remote  and  apparently  impenetrable  regions  of  the 
earth.     It  is  with  a  sort  of  triumph  that  Muratori  observes, ««  That, 
amongst  all  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  Catholic  Church 
from  sects  delivered  over  to  error,  the  ardent  zeal  she  has  ever 
shewn  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,,  is  one  that  strikes  us 
most."*     Undoubtedly   Jthe  wealth   and  power  of  that  church, 
together  with  its  absolute  dominion  over  its  priesthood,  facilitated 
its    missionary    designs  j  whilst  the  uncertain  condition  of  the 
early  protestant  communities,  and  the  domestic  habits  of    their 
clergy,  proportionably  impeded  tJieni  in  such  exertions.     It  is  to 
be  considered  also  that  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  apparent 
effects  of  the  Romish  Missions,  on  the  score  of  the  superstition, 
duplicity,  and  force,  which  too  much  disgraced  their  later  mea- 
sures :  but  still  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  must  be  made, 
die  reformed    churches  have  been  lamentably  defective  in  these 
high  and  ennobling  duties.     Surely,  as  they  acquired  stability  and 
influence,  they  should  have  laboured  to  equal  the  efforts  or  the 
catholic    missionaries  in  extent  of  labour,  whilst  they  surpassed 
them  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  simj^licity  of  proceeding. 

We  must  not, .  indeed,  undervalue  the  actual  attempts  of  th6 
different  protestant  communities  in  their  various  missions.  The 
patience  and  faith  of  Ziegenbalg,  ferundler,  Swartz,  and  Gericke, 
of  Eliot,  brairierd,  and  others,  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  what 
•proportion  do  the  labours  of  these,  and  a  few  other  holy  men,  bear 
to  the  immense  extent  of  the  heathen  world  ?  The  population 
of  the  globe  is  estimated,'  at  the  lowest,  at  800  millions,  of  whom 
not  more  than  175  millions  are  professedly  christian— that  is,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds 
three-fourths  of  that  world  never  heard,  to  any  effect,  of  his  name; 
neveir  heard  of  the  God  who  made  nor  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
them  5  were  never  told  of  their  immortal  destiny,  of  their  duty 
and  theiir  Sanger^  of  the  way  of  repentance  or  the  foundation  of 
hope.  Surely  this  single  fact  is  su£Scient  to  afflict  every  considi^ 
rate,  evejry  huinane  inind.  And  yet.  Time  stops  hot  in  its  course 
— rthousahds  of  ouir  fellow-creatiires  are  hastening,  into .  etertiitj^ 
evejy  yeari  eveiry  inohth,  ieyery  dayj  who  might  have  been  en- 
lightened and  blessed  .with  the  truths  of  revelation,  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed nibre  zeal  and  charity  in  consulting  their  everlasting  welfare. 

'  Muratori's  Relation  of  Missions  to  Paraguay.   Lond.  175«y.  * 
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If|d^) .  weretthe  tesnjKn^vvi^beiQg  of  mankind  dene  in  qu^Btioni 
they  who  rightly  estimatf^  the  astonishing  effects  of  christianity^i 
ki  mitigatiiig  the  evils  of  war  and  abolishing .  the  cruelties  of 
heathen  superstition,  as  well  a^  in  commupicating  inpunierable 
other  benefits)  would  ardenlly  wi§h  to  diiFuse  it  with'  a  view,  to  tbc^ 
present  happiness  of  the^r  fellQWrm^^y  a$  well  as  to  their  eternal; 
felicity^  , 

:  It  is  pajnful  to  reflect, .  that)  amongst  all  the  nations  professing 
the  protestant  faith,  our  own  couxUry.  had  had,  till  within  theSQ 
very  few  yeatSi  the  largest  share  in  the  guilt  of  this  inactivity. 
It  is  truly  alarming  to  consider  the  r^Ic.and  commerce  and.glory  of 
this  great,  empire^.  and;y^  the  little  tha»t  she  has. done  in  the  noblesji 
cause  which  can.animat^  man.  She  stretches  her  donunipn  over, 
sin  immense  portion  of  tiie  world  :  h^-  slups  cover  every  ocean  : 
her  territoipi^.  border  on  most  of  th^  qonsiders^ble  heathen  an4 
Mohammedan  states:  he^  f^mq  fpr  w/salth,  and  liberty,  and  valour^ 
9nd  good:  faiths  h^s  filled  the  earth  :.  and  yet  what  has.  she  effected 
for  tSe  higher  interests  of  mapWnd  ?  what,  worthy  of  the  bles^ 
sings  bestowed  on  hetr?  what  at:  all.  answerable  to  the  facilities 
which  she  poss^ses,  and  the.  correspondent  obligations,  undeu 
which  she  lies  ?  E&peciallyj  since  the  vast  extent  of  h^r  possessions 
in  India  has.  added  si.xty  or  seventy  miilionsj  tp  her  pppulation«-r 
an  event  of  incalculable^  qaoment,  and  br^ging  with,  it  a  deep 
j^pesponsibility*— whdt  has  she  atjt^mpted  to  moet  the  great  occasion 
wlUch  is  presented  to. her,  oi^  eo^tending  the  christian  faith  ? 

If  we  except- the  lajud^e  efiH»i:ts  of  t^e  Society  for  Promoting 
ChriiStiftn'  Itnowledge  in  the  So^th  of  l"ndia,  where  a  few  clergy* 
tam^  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  church,  hai^  Ipng  been  supported, 
nothing,  absolutely  npthing,  ha^been  doo.e,  tillthe^  late  yearS)  by, 
our  church*  for  the  iosUjuctiprt  of  the  heathen.. 

And  yet  wh^t  is  tbeiee  so  hply,.  what  sp  elevated^  wh^t  so, 
arduous,  as  the  work  of  dissemil^ating  the  most  stupendous  bles- 
sings among  nations  deb^ised  by  vice  and  superstition,  nations  lost 
to  Heaven  and  to  themaelye^  <^  without  hope  and  without  God  in 
the  world  ?"  We  boast  of  out  benevolence  and  humanity ;  ]^}^% 
what  exercise  of  benevolence  pr  humanity  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  rescuing  our  feUow-meii  from  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  lust, 
and  miaery  \  of  conveying  tp  theix^  the  knowledge  of  a  Crucified 
Redeemer*  and  telling  them  that  God  is.  love  I  We  talk  of 
heroism  V  but  what  is  sp  heroic  a$  to  quit  the  comforts  of  our 
native  landj  and  cheerfully  to  encounter  the  d^nger^  of  a  foreign 
clime,  and  all  the  labpr-s  9fq4  sulferings  incidental  to  missionary 
undertakings  ?  Surely  there  treads  Qot  on  this  earth  a  man  so 
truly  magnanimous  as  the  faithful  Missionary  !  To  be  engaged  in 
tmriting  such  men  m^  the  field  of  f ^ertipn,  as|4  P^  ^i4pg  ^"4 
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ahimatirig  them  in  their  toils,  can  only,  therefore,  be  second  in 
importance  to  the  becoming  Missionaries  ourselves. 

And  yet  England  was  for  a  k>rig  period,  as  a  nation^  utterly 
unmoved  by  these  considenttions.  With  a  cold  selfishness  she 
inbnopoKsed  the  gifts  of  Grace,  which  were  confided  to  her  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  She  was  contented  with  languid  wishes  for 
the  good  of  others  ;  and,  by  her  indifference,  seemed  to  pour  con- 
tempt on'the  ardor  of  those  who  wete  willing  to  enter  on  the  high 
service  of  enlightening  mankind. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  these  reproaches  on  the  British  name,  are^ 
in  their  full  force,  no  longer  applicable.  Within  these  feW  years^ 
a  zealous  desire  to  promote  these  efibrts  of  love  has  begun  to 
appear ;  and  it  will  depend  very  much  on  the  British  nation  at 
large,  to  detcrtttine  whether  this  spirit  shall  or  shall  not  b^  nourished 
and  augmented^  Benevolent  ihdividuak^  of  various  religious 
confessions  in  this  country,  began  about  twehty  years  back  to  form 
several  Missionary  Societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  diflereni 
parts  of  the  world.  The  proposals  were  received  with  attention. 
Tlie  blessing  of  Almighty  God  appeared  to  rest  upon  these  urider- 
takings.  It  then  occurred  to  a  few  pious  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  our  church,  that  some  success  might  attend  a  modest  and 
prudent  attempt  to  fotm  a  Missionary  Society  in  our  own  bbdy- 
The  moment  seemed  inviting.  Our  immense  Indian  empire,  our 
efforts  to  open  Africa  to  freedom  and  tlie  blessings  of  civffization, 
our  increasing  cbmmerce,  the  apparent  revival  of  cbrisdan  piety 
in  many  quarters,  the  example  and  success  of  other  religious  com- 
munitifes,  the  warning  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  commo- 
tions of  the  European  states,  the  long  reproach  which  had  rested 
on  the  church  for  her  remissness  in  this  laboiir,  the  comparatively 
small  exertions  of  the  only  two  societies  within  her  pale  which  had 
any  concern  with  missions,  the  circumstance  that  not  one  English 
clergyman'  was  acting  as  a  missionary  among  heathens,  the  duty 
at  any  rate  of  making  an  attempt  though  it  should  fail,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  being  crowned  with  success — ^these  considerations 
loudly  and  irresistibly  called  on  them  to  propose  a  new  soeietyj 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  object  of  missions. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East  was 
accordingly  formed.  Its  measures  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  then  Lord  Atchbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  inquiries,  circulating  information,  collecting 
subscriptions,  and  instituting  preparatory  measures.  It  proceeded 
with  all  due  caution.  It  had  to  contend  with  various  difficuljties 
in  its  first  attempts  to  send  out  Missionaries.  Its  chief  impedi- 
ments, however,  arose  at  home,  ftom  that  want  of  a  lively  interest 
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ia  the  members  of  our  church  for  the  salvation  of  the  Pagan 
nations  which,  we  must  acknowledge  with  concern,  had  too  long 
prevailed  amongst  us.  Still  its  conductors  bore  up,  though  <<  in 
Weakness,  and  fear,  and  m\ich  trembling."  They  fixed  on  Africa, 
injured  Africa,  as  the  first  scene  of  their  labors.  The  eiForts  of 
the  friends  of  humanity  for  accomplishing  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  encouraged  them  to  this  attempt.  In  a  few  years 
they  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  in  various  parts  of  India  % 
and,  afterward,  as  the  Providence  of  God  opened  their  way,  to  the 
large  and  populous  Island^  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  extensive 
chores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

After  seventeen  years  of  patient  labor,  they  have  been  blessed 
'with  a  measure,  of  success  which  calls  for  their  unfeigned  gratitude, 
and  animates  them  to  further  exertions.  The  stations  which  the 
society  occupies,  including  the  schools  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission, 
now  amount  to  about  forty-five.  In  these  stations  there  are  upward 
of  eighty  christian  teachers,  of  the  various  descriptions  of  mission* 
aries,  readers  of  the  scriptures,  schoolmasters,  and  settlers,  of  the 
English  and  Lutheran  churches.  More  than  8000  children  are 
receiving  christian  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and,  of  these,  at  least  400  are  wholly  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  society..  Besides  these  children,  there 
are  many  adult  scholars.  The  Gospel  is  constantly  preached  to 
thousanas  of  the  heathen,  and  has  been  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  many  who  are  now  living  ;  whilst,  in  all  the  chief  scenes  of  the 
society's  labours,  some  have  died  in  die  faith  and  hope  of  Christ. 
Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  infant  institution — the  only  one 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  has  for  its  exclusive  object  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  world. 

It  is  impossible,  one  would  think,  for  any  christian  to  read  this 
statement,  without  being  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  being 
permitted  to  assist  in  such  a  holy  and  heavenly  undertaking.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  look  with  affection  on  these  extensive  blessings 
diffused  by  members  of  our  church.  Every  considerate,  every 
humane  person,  would  surely  treat  with  forbearance  any  marks  of 
human  infirmity  which  he  might  imagine  that  he  saw  \  and  more 
especially  as  to  those  great  efforts  which  must  have  been  required 
'^to  excite  and  preserve  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  love  in  the  breasts  of 
christians,  from  which  the  whole,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has 
•proceeded. 

Among  their  first  and  most  necessary  measures  would  be  that  of 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  members  of  the  church  of  Engbnd, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  aid  them  with  their  subscrip* 
dons.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  in  proportion  as  the 
jphere  of  the  society's  operations  enlarged,  and  the  dqmand  for 
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increasing  funds  became  more  importunate.  In  theca«r«e».tberei» 
fore,  of  the  last  few  years,  upward  of  200  diflRerent  assoeiatioiis 
have  been  formed ;  the  simple  design  of  all  which  has  been,  to 
offer  to  such  persons,  in  each  neighbourhood,  as  might  feci 
inclined  to  subscribe,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  the  least 
inconvenience.  The  exciting  also  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  Society,  and  the  stimulating  of  proper  per^ 
sons  to  offer  themselves  as  Missionaries,  were  among  the  objects  ia 
view.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has  been,  that  thirteen  clergy- 
men ordained  in  our  Episcopal  Church,  together  with  eighteen 
Lutheran  clergymen,  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  ^  and  chat^ 
last  year,  about  20,00b/.'  was  raised  in  aid  of  its  designs. 

In  forming  these  various  associations,  the  n\ost  simple  and 
inoffensive  method  has  been  adopted.  When  the  friends  of  the 
Society  in  any  considerable  neighbourhood^  and  especially  the 
clergy  and  more  respectable  inhabitants,  have  conceived  tiiat  there 
was  any  fair  opening  for  proposhig  the  Society  ta  the  pious  and 
benevolent  around  them,  application  has  been  respectfully  made  to 
persons  of  weight  and  consideration  residing  in  or  near  the  places 
and  if  the  measure  has  been  received  with  favor,  a  meeting  has 
been  called,  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  being 
requested  to  act  as  chairman,  as  is  customary  on  similar  public 
occasions.  The  plan  of  the  Society  has. then  been  explained^  an 
association  formed  in  its  support,  ofBcers  to  conduct  it!  chosen,. and 
subscriptions  raised. 

In  this  manner  the  Society  has  been  advancing  with  increasing 
rapidity,  maintaining  always  a  charitable  and  prudent  line  of  con- 
duct, interfering  with  no  other  Societies,  violating  no;  izsages  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  making  no  reflections  on  those  who  might 
decline  to  support  it,^  but  relying  on  the  purity  of  its  intentions 
and  the  blessing  of  God  for  that  degree  of  patronage  among  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  church  and  state,,  which  it  might  piease 
Divine  Providence  to  grant.  Already  had  the  Society  obtained 
the  favour  of  two  venerable  prelates  and  other  dignitaries  of  our 
Church,  of  many  eminent  noblemen,  and  of  a  great  body  of  the 
-clergy  ;  and  the  time  seemed  approaching,  when  the  attention  of 
our.  fellow-countrymen  would  be  more  generaUy  directed  to  our 
great  cause,  when  the  extraordinary  event  occurred  which  has 
made  the  present  defence  of  thf  Society  necessary ;.  but  which^  we 
cannot  doubt,  will,  in  its  consequences,  serve  only  to  bring  ibe 
great  question  of  Missions  still  more  fully  before  the  British 
nation, 

'  The  income  of  the  first  year  was  about  9001. 

*  The  reader  is  referned  to  the  official  documents  of  the  Society,  contained 
in  seventeen  reports,  whicb|  with  the  seveateen  annual  sermons^  now  form 
jtive  volumes  8vo. 
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At  a  M^eeting,  called  by  advertisement;  of  the  friends  to  a  pro- 
posed Bafh  Association,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  the  Archdeacoit 
of  Bath,  appeared ;  ahd  before  the  secretary  of  the  Society  cbuld 
explain  the  nature  of  the  projected  undertaking,  delivered  an 
A'ddresis  and  Protest,  which  h^  nas  sihce  published,  arid  Which  ha^ 
appeared  in  niiost  of  the  London  arid  many  of  thfe  coiintry  news- 
papers. This  proceeding  haS,  of  course,  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion ;  biit  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  are,  as  I  trust  will 
afppear,  utterly  insufficient  to  justify  so  unprecedented  a  measure. 

The  objections  urgisii  by  tHe  Archdeacon  are  of  two'  sorts  :  the 
Srst  regards  the  authority  by  which  THfi  proposed  associa- 

TlONf   WAS    FOUMTEt);    the   SCCOttd,   th6   NATURE    AND   DESIGNS   OF 

THE   cHtJ^CH'  m^issionAry   SOCIETY,  With  which  it  was  tb  be 
tlliited. 

On  the  sutj^ct  of  Authority,  t!he  rever'efrid  speaker  states,  that'  he 
came  to  the  meeting  qfficialltfs  that,  in  delivering  the  Address 
Which  he  has  ndw  publishedv  under  tKe  name  of  a  Protest,  he  Was 
executing  hisf  office  \  that  the  EligKt  Keverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  in  his  jurisdiction, 
disclaimed  the  S'ociety  ;  and  that  the  institution  Was  an  irregular 
association,  tending  to  the  sutv^rsiori  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He 
charges  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who  t6bk  the  chair  at  the 
Meeting,  '^ftfc  invading  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother,  and 
thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  itian's  harvest.  He  pointedly 
intimates,  that  the  Society  assumed  a  title  to  which  it  had  no 
right.  He  expresses  liis  conviction,  that  the  forfn'atibn  of  the  pro- 
posed association  at  Bath  would  be  pernicious,  and  Would  render 
thatt  city  a  hot-tied  of  heresy  ahd  sfchism.  As  Archdeacon,  there- 
fore, of  Bath,  iri  the  nanie  of  his  Diodesati,  in  his  oWn  name,  }h  <h6 
name  of  the  rectors  of  Bath,  and  iri  the  name  of  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  Reverend  speaker  protested 
agaiiist  the  forrhatidri  of  the  proposed  Sbtiety. 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  ais  well  as  of  the  whole  Addi-eSs 
delivered  by  the  Archdeacon,  was  to  represent  the  formation  of 
the  Bath  Missiortar]f  association  as  an  irreguldi",  unauthorised,  and 
ttncanonical  ict—as  an  act  60  irreguldr,  that  it  b'ecame  at  ohte  his 
right  and  duty  to  interpose  ;  and,  by  a  personal  ^nd  solemn  pro- 
test; to  efrebt  either  the  suppression  of  the  design,  or  at  leadt  the 
secession  of  all  ib  clerical  promoter^. 

The  question,  then,  is^^  In  What  respect  was  this  Meetihg  irre- 
gilht  or  ilhcanbnical  ?  What  were  the  cii"cumsta'nce$,  and  What 
the  laws  applicafcle  tb  those  circumstanced,  that  Warranted  the 
Archdeacorl  in  a  nieasiite  of  interference,  which,  if  not  justified  oh 
the  gtound«  claimed  fblr  it,  he  himself  must  alloW  td  have  beeti  aA 
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outrage  on  the  rlghta  of  private  judgment}  and  a  flagrant  departnre 
{rom  the  decorum  ordinarily  observed  in  civilized  society* 

.  1.  The  Archdeacon  appears  to  ^ound  his  claim  of  jurisdictiotf 
over  the  Meeting,  on  the  circumstance  of  our  Missionary  Society 
being  a  Church  qf  England  Society.    He  will  not,  indeed,  allow^ 
what  he  states  to  be  its  pretensions  to  the  title  i  but  he  .obviously 
assumes  his  right  of  interference  on  that  ground.     Now  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  Society  never  affected  or  pretended  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England;  still  less  to  act  by  any  commission  or  delegation 
from  that  venerable  authority.    It  neither  is,  nor  ever  assumed  to 
be,  any  .  other  than  a  Voluntary  Institution,  supported  by  the  free 
contributions  of  individuals,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.     No  misuke  could  arise,  on  this  head,  to 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  its  design,  principles  or  proceedings. 
All  misapprehension  was  effectually  precluded,  by  the  publicity 
with  which  the  Society  has   uniformly  acted.    The   title    2%e 
Church  Missionary  Society^  never  meant— it  was  never  intended  to 
mean — a  Society   supported  by  the  collective  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  \  but  simply,  a  Society  conducted  by  members 
of  that  Church,  and  by  members  of  that  Church  only.  :  It  merelv 
imports  that  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Society  are  attached, 
not  to  the  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  baptist,  or 
Moravian,  or  Methodist  religious  communities,  but  to  the  English 
establishment ;  and  that  it  is  the  christian  religion,  as  taught  by 
that  esta*blishment,  which  they  wish  to  diffuse  among  mankind. 
For  nwny  years,  the  title  was  "  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East,  conducted  by  members  of  the  established  Church.'* 
When  the  rise  and  progre^  of  other  Missionary  institutions,  and 
the  extending  labors  of  its  own,  made  a  shorter  and  more  definite 
name  desirable,  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and 
ihe  East  was  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  substituted. 
Thus  the  familiar  title,    The  Bartletfs  Buildings  Society  is  some- 
times used  for  the  longer  and  less  convenient  appellation,  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  meeting  in  Bartletfs  Buildings, 
In  short  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  a  voluntary  association, 
formed  for  a  lawful  object,  but  not  pretending  to  be  estabHshed  by 
law— -conducted  with  a  due  respect  to  constituted,  authorities,  but 
preferring  no  claims,  as  of  right,  to  their  countenance  or  patronage. 
In  all  points  which  fall  within  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ment, its  members  conscientiously  submit  to  the  canons  and  usages 
of  the  Church  :  in  matters,  like  those  of  voluntary  charity,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  left,  with  a  thousand  others,  to  the 
decision  of  private  conscience  and  feeling,  they  claim,  as  Britons 
and  as  Protestants,  the  right  of  being  guided  by  their  own.    In 
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^ectf  evefy  voluntary  Society  conducted  by  members  of  our 
Church,  rests,  in  these  respects,  precisely  on  the  same  grouttds. 
No  institution  of  this  nature  possesses,  or  can  claim,  any  eccle$ia8« 
tical  jurisdiction.  Such  a  jurisdiction  could  be  conferred  on  it  only 
by  a  direct  grant  from  the  legislature,  which  no  existing  Society  in 
our  Church,  however  highly  respectable,  and  whether  incorporated 
by  charter  or  not,  has  received. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
such  the  object  of  the  meeting,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  in 
"what  manner  the  Archdeacon  had  acquired  the  jurisdiction  which 
he  claimed  over  it,  or  what  was  that  official  title  by  which  he  felt 
himself  warranted  to  reprove  and  inveigh  against  its  proceedings. 
The  lawful  jurisdiction  of  an  Archdeacon  of  the  Church;  the 
ii^isitatorial  authority  by  which  he  is  empowered  to  inspect  the 
stafe  of  the  churches,  and  «  the  sufficiency  and  ability"'  of  the 
parochial  clergy;  the  judicial  functions  by  which  he  takes  cogni- 
zance of  scandalous  or  notorious  immorality — ^in  which  respects 
he  is  figuratively  called  The  Bishop's  Bye :  all  these  rights  smd 
powers  he  possesses  without  dispute.  But  it  is  not  apparent  how 
any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  should  entitle  him  "  officialh^* 
to  force  his  denunciations  on  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described 
— an  assembly  pretending  to  no  ecclesiastical  commission  or  charac- 
ter ;  not  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  visitation,  nor  a  chapter  of  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral,  nor,  ?trictly  speaking,  a  religious  meeting 
of  any  kind ;  but  simply  a  voluntary  association  of  bejievolent 
persons  met  to  form  a  charitable  institution,  under  the  protectipm 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  this  meeting  acted  irregulariy,  it  was 
amenable,  not  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  to  the  civil  power. 

The  peculiarity  of  *  the  case,  however,  is,  that  the  meeting  was 
held  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  ;  the  Guildhall  having 
been  expressly  'granted  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  : 
and  yet  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath  entered,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  assembly 
to  hear  his  vehement  censures ;  thus  claiming,  without  even  a 
plausible  argument,  and  exercising  in  a  manner  which  in  fact  bor- 
dered on  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  right  which,  had  it  been  peremp- 
torily resisted,  he  would  certainly  have  had  no  legal  means  of 
enforcing. 

2.  If  the  Reverend  speaker  thus  mistakes  the  nature  of  his 
authority  as  Archdeacon,  it  is  natural  that  his  other  assumptions 
should  be  equally  erroneous.  .    r         . 

The  opinion  which  he  seems  to  entertain,  that  the  proposal  of 
a  Missionary  Association  at  Bath  went  to  impose  the  measure  on 
the  clergy,  is  altogethei^  destitute  of  fo|iodation. .  No  such  intention 
was  ever  entertained.     The  design  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
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^uch  persons  to. ^ttendi  as. might  jbe  disponed  u>  ^d  the  Society 
with  their  sub^criptioijs.  The  idea  of  there  .beii\g  any  thing  irre^ 
jular  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  associ^ioii,  because  .the 
jnajority  ,of  the  clergy  of.  the  neighbourhood  diJ  not  happen,  tp  be 
pxQsent^  is  wholly  untenable.  The  Society. appe;^red  as  a  suppli^ 
cant :  not  to  claim  or  impose,  but  to  explain,  petition,  and  cjntreat. 
No  voluntary  Society  ever  received  universal  supports  'Ihefri^nds 
of  the  proposed  measure  never  tpcpeqted  to  unite,  every  Si^^age  in 
its  favour,  until  its.  spirit  and  proceedings  had  |)eqome  known,  and 
it  had  outgrown  the  uncertainty  and  suspicions  which  naturally 
attach  to  an  infant  undertaking.  All  other  .Societies  in  our  Churchy 
however  ancient  they  may  now  be,  were  forip^ed  at  .first  by  a  few 
.indiyiduals,  ^andJiad,  like  our  own,  to  pass  through  a  seajson  of 
doubt,  and  difficulty  a^d  objection, 

S.  The  Archdeacon  equally  mistakes,  when  he  confounds  the 
circumstance  of  the  clergy  declining,  or  omitting  from  whatever 
cause,  to  join  the  proposed  institution,  and  their  actually  disclaim- 
ing and  protesting  against  it.  He  ventured,  indeed,  to  issue  his 
Protest,  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  Diocesan, , the 
Bishop  of  J3ath  and  Wells ;  but  by  what  authority  does  not  appear- 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  a  letter  to 
which  his  respectable  name  is  affixed  by  his  own  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  provisional  secretary  of  the  intended  association, 
though  he  declines  the  particular. office  of  patron,  vi^hich  had  been 
offered  to  him,  does  so  in  terms  pf  courtesy  and  respect.'  His 
Lordship  fulminates  no  Protest  against  the  Society,  nor  does  he 
jeven  hint  the .  slightest  disapprobatipn  of  it ;  though  he  would 
jjaturally  have. done  so,  if  he  had  thought  and  felt  witli  the  Arch- 
deacon  of  Bath.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Reverend  Centleman 
had  any  better  title  to  include  in  his  protest  the  names  of  the 
clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  than  that  of  his  Diocesan.     He  expressly 

^s^ys,  that  he. -had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  communicated  to 
any  of  them  his  intentipn  of  appearing  at  the  meeting.  If  this  dis- 
avowal be. really  what,  in  fairness,  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  imply 
that  he  had  .not  communicated  to  the  clergy  evei>  his  intention  cf 

^entering  an  official  Protest  against  the  Society.  With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  C9uld  he  afterward  enter,  as.  he  does,  this  very  Protest 
in  their  names  i  Mr.  Archdeacon  Thomas  is  unquestionably  called 
upon,  by  this  apparent  inconsistency,  to  produce  his  authority  for 

..employing  the  names  of  his  venerable  Diocesan  and  of  the  v^st 
majority  of  the  clergy.     If  he  received  such  authority,  he  can,  of 

.course,  prove  the  fact ;  and,  till  he  does  so,  the  assumptipn.  which 

.lie  makes  must  be  considered  as  uttei;ly  unwarrantable. 

■  See  his  Lordship's  letter,  in  an  address  fromUie  Bath  comraTittee,' printed 
in  Appendix  L 
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>4. '  But  the  most  «:8:tmordmaF]r,  and  really  Mecorpus  psu-t  <rf 
the  Arcbdea<x>i^'&  denunciations,  is  thzt  which  he  ventures^  to  n^^'e 
-against  the  Honour^bte  f^nd  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Pishop  of 
-.Gloucester^  i^ho  tooktbe  chair  :at  the  Meeting. 

Wthat  interfjBor^Rce  there  C€>uld  be  with. ecclesiastical  jurisdictiWf 
3n  dimply  being  the. chairman  at  a  voluntary  -meeting  ^of  a  ,bQ9ev.0f- 
.lent  society,  does  ;nat  imnaediately  appear,  and  is  unfortunately 
^not  explained  .by. the  Reverend  :Prote$teir.  Surejj  it  tieyer.  could 
joccur,  to  any.  unbiassed:  flii^d,- that  thejyielding  to^fthewish  of  the 
friemisof  the' proposed  association,  to  direct  the  proceeding;s^ef 
their  meeting,  was  any  invasion  of  episcopal  authority.  Aijy  oth?r 
nobleoian  or  gentleman  might  have  been  invited  to  the  same 
brief  and  harmless  duty.     Such  circumstances  take  place  in  every 

•  city  <of  every .dibcfise. of  Great  Britain,  .'^^rithout  the  slightest, of- 
fence or  umorage. 

The  choice  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  merely  from  the 
natural  and  high  respect  entertained  for  the  character  and  rank  of 
•his  lordship.  As  one  of  the  vice-patrons  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  was  almost  necessarily  led  to  comply  with  an  invi- 
tation which  related  to  a  proposed  branch  of  the  parent  institution ; 
and  especially  in  the  chief  city  of  a  diocese,  in  which  his  lordship 
held  the  distinguished  station  of  Dean. 

But,  in  fact,  any  one  who  had  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  of  his  assiduity  in  his  parochial  duties  pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  high  ecclesiastical  functions  since  that  event,  of  his 
,  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  National  Sphools,  his  activity  in  es* 
i{>Qusing  the  cause  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 

•  ledge  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  his  ardor  for 
forwarding  the  salvation  of  ithehealhen  world,  would  immediately 
be  mduced  to  apply  to  him  for  aid  on  such  an  occasion  as  gave  rise 
to  the  Protest.     Undoubtedly  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his 

^lordship's  principles  and  character,  when  he. was  once  requested  to 
take  the  chair,  at  such  a  meeting,  to  decline  the  task :  undoubtedly 

.he  could  never  endure  that  the  proposed  society  should  in  any  mea- 

.»ure  fail  of  success^  because  he  refused  to  giye  it  any  aid  which  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  furnish. 

'  But  these  statements,  though  more  than  sufficient  to  silence  the 
voice  of  intemperate  censure,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  cir- 

.  cumatance  that  his  lordship  actually  did  consult  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  previously  to  his  consenting  to  preach  on  the  subject  at 

*Bath,  and  acquainted  his  lordship  wifiihis  designrof  attending  the 
Meeting.  The  following  short  statement  under  his  own  hand  is 
to  be  seen  at  l^is  Iqrdsiup's  boQkseller's .  in  jLiondon^  which  places 
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the  whole  question  on  totally  n^w  ground,  and' makes  the  indeco- 
rum of  die  Archdeacon's  language  the  more  reprehensible  :«-— 

««  We  have  authority  from  the  Prelate,  who  took  the  chair  at 
the  desire  of  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  MissicMiary 
Society  at  Bath,  to  declare,  that,  having  previously  mentioned  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  his  intention  of  attending  the  meetingj 
is  weH  as  submitted  his  design  of  preaching  for  the  Society^  to  his 
lordship's  decision ;  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose, 
that  in  taking  those  steps,  he  was  acting  in  a  manner  disrespectful 
ordtspleasing  to  his  lordship !  the  introduction  of  whose  name^  as 
protesting  against  the  meeting,  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Prelate 
above  mentioned,  to  have  been  entirely  unauthorised  and  unjusti- 
fiable."* 

After  this  statement,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  there  was  no  sha- 

^  In  the  haste  with  which  the  first  impression  of  this  pamphlet  went  to 
^he  press,  an  iaaccuracy  occurred  in  reporting  the  *'  Statement*'  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  which,  though  it  was  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered,  (that 
13,  after  only  a  small  part  of  the  impression  had  got  into  cufculaiion),  and 
'  though  the  six  editions  since  published  have  been  wholly  free  from  it,  and 
though  it  does  not  seem  material  after  all,  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  explain, 
in  the  staiement  of  the  Bishop,  as  originally  left  at  the  Bookseller's,  it  was 
related  that,  having  consulted  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  <<  upon  the  subject 
of  preaching  for  the  Society,  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  taking  that  step,  or  in  attepding  the  Meeting,  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
disrespectful  or  displeasing  to  his  Lordship;  the  introduction  of  whose 
name,  as  protesting  against  the  Meeting,  is  firmly  belieyefl  by  the  Prelate 
above-mentioned  to  have  been  entirelv  unauthorized  and  unjust ifiable^" 
^Besides  this  Statement,  however,  I  had  oeen  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a 
letter  fram  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  was  added  this  fact,  "  that 
'  he  had  previously  acquainted  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  with  his  intention 
-  of  attending  the  Meeting.*'  Undersunding  that  this  letter  was  meant  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  statement,  and  believing  that  the  statement  was 
immediately  to  be  re-written,  and  to  include  the  additional  fact  (which  in 
truth  has  been  done),  I  thought  myself  authorized  to  give  my  edition  of  it 
that  addition  which  was  intended,  and  which  made  it  more  fully  descriptive 
of  the  circumstances.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  me,  that  I  had  been 
incorrect  in  stating  the  Bishop  of  Q  lour  ester  to  have  consulted  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  \yens  on  the  propriety  of  his  attending  the  Meeting;  the 
'  truth  being,  that  the  consulting  nad  referred  only  to  the  more  strictly  eccle- 
siastical matter  of  preaching  for  the  Society;  while  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, not  apprehending  objection  to  his  mere  attendance  at  the  Meeting,  had 
only  mentioned- his  intention  of  so  doing,  without  makipgita  matter  of 
foripal  consultation.  Though  I  thought  this  distinction,  as  I  still  tbiok  it, 
quite  immaterial  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yet  I  felt  myself  called 
on  immediately  to  correct  the  error  I  had  inadvertently  made  ;  which  I  did, 
by  publishing,  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  all  those 
that  have  ensued,  the  first  statement  of  (he  Bishop  ol  Gloucester,  without 
addition  or  alteration.  For  this,  I  am  happy  now  to  substitute  that  which 
has  since  been  substituted  by  his  Lordship  himself;  the  original  Of  which  is 
open,  to  the  inspection  of  any  reader^  at  Mr.  Qatcbard's.  , 
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daw  of  interference  wit)t  the.  jurisdictipA  of  JbiS.yfnf|T|tt^|e  iUatIi|»p 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloujcf^tisi: :  ,^y^  tjbe  alighl^^ 
suspicion  of  it^  which  could  by  po^slbiUty^K^eheea^u^^^tdby 
'  an  unfriendly  and  invidious  observer^  bad  been  precluded  by  the 
previous  communication  between  the  two.  Prelates.  Haw  jbe 
Archdeacon  can  escape  the  charge  of  a  rash  and  indefensil^l^vstCGii** 
sation  against  his  superior  in  the  Cbw"chft.I  wiil  WK.  ft^ewjjt  itp 
explain.  ^  ...•*' 

The  question  then  recurs^  What  is  t&e  autbovi^y  of  tl^s  ?iOtfit 
o/ the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  ?  None  whatever.  He  app^^  ^ 
have  had  no  more  right  to.assun^e  any  jurlsdictio9  ov^  Jtlus  ,B£9f6-> 
able  and  lawful  meeting  of  benevolent  individuals^  fpra^swpki^pl 
legitimate  object  of  charity ,  than  lie  would  have  had  to  iat^^t 
ian  assembly  convened  for  planning,  a  bridge  pr  pjrojectiiq;  ?  hos* 
pital :  he  might,  in  fact,  almost  as  well  have  advanced  a  claim  of 
right  to  enter  the  private  abode  of  individuals,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  detail  of  personal  beneficence. 

The  Reverend  the  Archdeacon,  however,  foi^etful  of  these  ob-> 
vious  principles,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  positions,  every  one  of 
which  turns  out  to  be  unfounded,  ventured  tp,  overstep  his  lawful 
authoriij,  and  to  make  a  Protest,  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  miK 
ment  tne  real  circumstances  of  the  case  are  explained ; — a  faailt 
this,  surely,  of  no  common  magnitude.  Respect,  indeed,  is  alwaye 
due  to  measures,,  however  erroneous,  if  they  have  beea  sugg,qstfid 
by  an  honest  zeal,  and  a. Strong  and  imperative  sense  of  duty.  But 
when  the  act  to  which  zeal  and  duty  impel  men,  is  itself  that  of 
protesting  against  intemperate  zeal  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
in  others  j  when  a  censor  stands  up  specifically  to  point  oiut  tke 
distinction  between  a  well-informed  and  an  ignorant  piety  ^  when 
such  a  censor  is  invested  with  an  office  of  re^ectability  in  the 
Church,  and  his  denunciations  derive  weight  from  his  public  sta* 
Hon  J  and,  above  all,  when  such  a  person  comes  forward  to  deliver 
an  address  composed  in  the  calmness  of  the  closet^  and  therefore 
•mth  every  advantage  of  previous  deliberation  j  it  is  plain  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  common  caution  and  reserve^  a 
mind  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and  arguments  sound  and  per- 
spicuous in  support  of  his  assertions.  I  will  not  stop  to  say  how 
totally  the  Archdeacon  has  failed  in  all  these  respects. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  the  Archdeacon  had  erred  in  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Society,  aqd  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction,  the  consequence  of  the  mistake  would  h^ve  been 
quickly  remedied,  if  he  had  preserved  any  thing  of  a  right  temper 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments.  The  intemperate  proceeding 
of  forcing  himself  upon  the  Meeting,  was  little  calculated  to  sus- 
tain the  just  dignity  of  his  character,  or  to  efi^ect  the  object  which 
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he  profsssed  to  have  in  riew.    If  it  was  his  simple  design  to  iire- 
vent  what  hieeoiisidered  to  be  irregular,  was  it  not  most  pR»|ier  to 
«xeft  himself  first  in   private  ?    Were  there  no  opportunities  of 
ipi^Tiously  rdnonstrating  with  the  lending  persons  concerned  ?  Was 
4eiioco^(Kt8-^I  had  almost  said,  was  it  honorable*^to  receive  the 
itAstgymen 'I  of  hift  jurisdiction,  who  waited  upon  him  before -the 
Meeting  td^solicit  Ut  favor  for  the  Society,  with  no  single  notice 
<)f  disapprobation-^for  I  am  persuaded  that  every  reader  wtUbe 
astoniilied  to  find  that  this  was  really  the  case — and  then  to  come 
iinrwayd  with  an  unexpected  and  rude  claim  of  interference  ?  Was 
it  just,  was  it  generous,  to  'leave  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  who 
Wascalled  to  the  chair,  and  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  total 
ignorance  df  the  intended  protest  i     Was  it  decent  to  insist  on  de- 
livering this  censure  before  the  Secretary  had  been  allowed  even  to 
etphum  che- nature  of  the  proposed  institution  ?     Above  all,  was  it 
becoming — ^and,  to  use  the  Archdeacon's  phrase,  was  it  canonical 
-^to  insult  a  most  amiable  and  dignified  personage  in  his  own  pre- 
sence ?    Was  it  suitable  for  an  Archdeacon  to  arraign  before  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  i    Ws^s  contumely  a 
necessary  part  of  an  interference  which,  as*  official,  should,  of 
course,  have  been  calm  and  dispassionate,  resting  on  undisputed 
authority,   and  proceeding  with  dignity  ?     What  right  had  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  to  determine,  by  his  mere  assertion,  what  is 
regular  and  what  is  not ;  to  decide,  at  once,  on  the  supposed  con- 
duct of  another ;  to  remind,  with  an  air  of  insult,  a  Prelate  of  our 
Church,  that,  as  dean  of  Wells,  he  owes  canonical  obedience  to 
his  Diocesan,  and  even  to  charge  him  with  a  breach  of  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station  ?*-^for  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  he 
actually  imputed  to  the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
in  the  chair — deliberately  imputed  to  him-—"  an  indifference  to  the 
dignity  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been  but  a  few  years  con- 
secrated, as  well  as  a  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order."     Is  this  the 
most  natural  way  to  express  reverence  for  the  episcopal  office  ?    Is 
this  to  act  as  a  well-informed  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Is  this  to  conduct  himself  as  an  inferior  clergyman  ought  to  do 
towards  his  superior  in  the  Church  ?  * 

I  press  these  questions  because  the  conduct  of  the  Archdeacon, 
even  allowing  that  in  point  of  substance  he  may  have  been  right, 
forms  the  first  example  in  this  country  of  an  open  and  unprovoked 
insult,  offered  by  a  clergyman  in  a  public  assembly  to  a  venerable 
Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  when  we  consider  that 
his  view  of  the  case  appears  to  have,  been  radically  erroneous — 

"  Sec  the  Address  of  the  Bath  Committee,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I. 
*  See  an  extract  from  the  Protest  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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wiien  we  con^der  that  every  one  of  tke  data  on  whidi  he  teems  ' 
to  have  proceeded  was  wanting  to  a  conclusion,  winch  all  of  them 
together  would  have  failed  to  authorise---when  we  recollect  «iio> 
that  the  partkuTar  occasion  of  this  meeting  wais  to  aid  in  conveying 
the  ineffable  blessings  of  Redemption  to  mankind ;  a  design  cadcu- 
lated  of  all  others  to  kindle  the  warmest  charity  of  the  Christtan's 
heart"-— and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  manner  and  spirit  ^f  the 
address  would  have  discredited  even  the  best  cause— "then  we  shall 
W  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  oi  the  Reverend 
person  oUt  this  remarkable  occasiiMi.  And  sttrely  the  reader  wil^ 
agree  with  me,  that  the  unfortunate  intemperance  of  a  proceeding 
which  ahnost  reminds  us  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of ;  the 
officials  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her  plenitude  of  powers  ^  can 
only  be  rivalled  by  the  coolness  with  which  the  Archdeacon — after 
having  forced  his  unauthorised  way  into  an  assembly  with  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  affronting  every  single  member  of  it,  fiiom  the 
President  in  the  chair  to  the  humblest  contributor  present,  and  af- 
ter having  been  heard  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  invec- 
tive with  a  degree  of  patience  which  no  other  audience  wouM  have 
exhibited-— assumes  the  tone  of  an  injured  party,  and  declares 
he  did  not  calculate  on  being  so  insulted  by  a  Church  Society**  Yet 
perhaps  even  all  this  may  seem  less  surprising  than  that  the 
Archdeacon,  after  obtruding  himself  on  a  meeting  avowedly  meiant 
to  consist  of  the  fribnbs  of  the  Society,  only  to  inveigh  against 
their  proceedings — and  after  indulging  himself,  under  the  guise  of 
protesting  s^ainst  the  irregularity  of  any  such  meeting,  not  only 
in  detailed,  and  I  think  I  may  say  declamatory,  accusations  of  the 
motives,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  Society  and  its  supporters, 
but  in  surmises,  and  conjectures,  and  qv^stions^  concerning  which 
he  in  terms  <<  prc^esses  himself  utterly  ignorant :" — that,  after  this^ 
I  say,  without  affording  one  moment  for  a  reply  even  to  his  ques- 
tions, he  should  indignantly  have  quitted  the  Hail,  should  instantly 
have  proceeded  to  publish  his  Address  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
should  have  allowed  it  to  be  placarded  in  the  very  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  occupy  the  columns  of  the  most  popular  journals 

'  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  Archdeacon's  assertion  that 
'*  he  was  hooted,  hiss^,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner/'  that  no 
ni^rksof  disapprobalion  were  testified  by  the  assembly,  until  his  personal- 
ities and  vehemence  of  vgice  and  gesture  forced  from  them  some  involun- 
tary tokens  of  displeasure;  which,  however,  were  so  restrained  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  in  the  chair,  who  reque^teri  an 
uninterrupted  bearing  tor  the  Reverend  Speaker,  that  it  may  be  truly  said — 
Jind  for  this  fact,  which  has  been  stated  to  me  on  the  most  incontestable 
authority,  I  appeal  to  the  many  hundreds  present — that  the  most  exemplary 
puticncc  and  forbearance  were  ejcerciscd  toward  the  Archdeaci;n. 
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tff  the  enipfr^, — and  dien  AouM  granrdy  eb$erre  thait  «lie  did  not 
go  to  thi6  Rieetiitgfor  debate/'  and  tliat<<  it  is  not  vsoal  fie^  a  j^evson 
t0  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  own  protest  P' ' 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  main  branch  of  the  inquirjr. 
Ths  Archdeacon^  besides  interposing  to  stop  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  "illegal  measure,  brings  forward  certain  reasons  to  support  his 
cause.  He  comes  down  now  into  the  field  of  argument  %  -and  it 
will  be  our  concern  to  examine  whether  his  facts  and  reasonings 
here,  are  more  correct  than  we  fotnd  diem  to  be  on  the  subject  c^ 
ecclesiastical  atiAority. 

I.  The  Reverend  Author  states^  that  the  Church  Missimarp 
Society  was  or^inally  wmecessaty^  becafuse  the  Incorporated  Sol* 
emj  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  and  is  in 
existence  and  in  action. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  Archdeacon  di  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  ignorant  that  that  venerable  and  most  useful  Sodety 
directs  its  labors,  in  conformity  to  its  charter,  *  to  the  supply  of  our 
foreign  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories,  with  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  and  scarcely  any  thing  with  ttea* 
thens  any  where  ?  Was,  then,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
UriheCes^ary  ?  What,  when  almost  the  whole  world  lay  in  daik* 
n^s  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  untold  nations  implored  the 
^cwjpa'ssion  of  Christians ! 

The  tedder  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  Reverend  Author 
is  not  now  advancmg  any  objection  against  the  conduct  or  spick 
of  otir  Society,  This  is  not  the  tcfpit.  He  roundly  asserts,  that 
the  very  design  was  originally  unwbcessary — the  design  of  ew- 
Kgbtenitig  and  blessing  five  ht^ndred  millions  of  our  fdliow<4nen  in 
Asia  and  Africa— gifted  with  the  same  reason,  and  capable  ol 
the  same  happiness,  as  ourselves — because  a  Society  for  instructisig 
t^  Christian  settlers  and  colonists  of  British  America  was  in 
activity!  Sorely  he  must  have  other  ideas  of  Christian  charity 
from  those  commonly  entertained.  Is  then  a  Society,  which  has 
^ot  a  siftgle  English  clergyman  engaged  as  a  missionary  amongst  tb9 
Heathens,  and  which  collected  the  last  year  very  little  more  than 
1000/.,  and  this  for  the  use  of  our  fellow-Christians  of  one  par- 
ticular province  abroad,  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  members  of 
Our  Church  from  the  duty  of  establishing  other  societies  for  the 
salvati(m  of  the  Heathens  in  the  other  immense  regions  of  the 
world  ?  Or  is  the  Archdeacon  prepared  to  state,  that  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  also  unnecessary  ? 

'  Sec  Advertisement  to  Protest,  Vd  Edition. 

*  See  the  Abstract  of  the  Charter  in  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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His  lahguage  implies,  that  h^  is  either  totatty  fergetful  or  igaorant 
of  the  existfince  of  the  £a8^>IQdia  missions  of  this  venerable  lasd- 
tution/  And  can  a  person  who  betrays  a  want  of  inforontm^so 
deplorable  on  the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  argunnetift^  be 
the  man  who  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  sol^fmi  censure  on  the 
plans  founded  on  the  more  enlarged  information  of  his  brethren  f 

It  may  undoubtedly  be  afi  unnecessary  measure,  in  the  judg^ 
ment  of  some  few  persona,  to  disturb  themselves  in  their  accusM 
domed  habits  and  usages;  unneoessary  to  make  pain£ul  exertions  ( 
unnecessary  to  do  more  diau  discharge  their  quiet  deities  at  home. 
But  not  so  felt  the  fitst  apostles  and  maityrs  of  the  Christian  faith : 
they  counted  not  their  iives  d^r  unto  themselves ;  they  burnt  with 
an  inextinguishable*  ardcur  for  the  salvation  of  men :  and  we  trust 
that  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  emulate  the  holy  zeal  and  love, 
the  intrepidity  and  constancy,  the  self-denial  and  voluntary  pova- 
tions^  of  these  primitaise  exampbss  of  the  Church. 

To  Christians  possessing  such  feelings,  nothing  appears  so  ne«> 
teasary,  as  to  semi  the  iSo^l  to  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
worid-^nothing  <o  necessary,  as  to  awaken  the  tardy  love  of 
ClmatendoBt  in  such  a  caMae«-*>nothing  so  necessary,  as  to  invite^ 
by  new  associations,  the  contributions  and  e&rts  of  all  aroupd :— *> 
neeessiiy  is  laid  upon  sMcht  yea^  *aooe  is  unto  tkem,  tftkof  promote 
not  the  most  extensiw  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ^  Jf  la^ 
bors  such  as  tJiese  are  superfluous,  ti&en  were  die  pious  mission^ 
aries  who  first  visited  our  own  shores,  when  our  ancestors  wan^ 
deied  in  their  painted  skins,  and  ofiered  their  sons  and  daughters 
unto  devils,  engaged  in  an  useless  project.  But  surely  it  cannot 
be  endured  for  a  moment,  that  the  descendants  of  the  converts  of 
these  very  missionaries  should  consider  it  as  unnecessary  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  those  heathen  nations,  who  aoe  in  the  same  circum* 
stances  now,  in  which  their  awn  focefa^rs  originally  were.  Focw 
bid  it,  sacred  charity,  that  such  a  thought  should  be  ^itertaii^ed  in 
a  Christian's  breast !  Foibid  it  rather,  O  durine  Mediator  of  man* 
kind,  that  we  should  receive  the  infinite  grace  of  salvation  our* 
sehres,  to  withhold  it  from  a  perishing  world  !  Forbid  it,  O  Thou 
eternal  Father  of  Mercies,  that  the  chilling  deductions  of  a  cold 
aelfishpess  shocdd  impose,  for  an  instant,  the  exuberant  designs  of 
tliy  sttqiendous  love  to  the  whole  of  the  lost  children  of  ^len ! 

fl.  But  the  reverend  Archdeacon  is  not  content  with  pronouncing 
our  sodiety  to  have  been  unnecessary:  he  finds  it  to  be  as  little 
happy  in  its  structure,  fu  in  its  original  design.  He  propeed^ 
toGd>sei!ve~ 

>  Only  a  fiftieth  or  ftij^tietb  part  of  the  wroH  receipts,  eveo  of  thif  ipuoh 
respected  and  useful  Society,  was  expendedlast  year  on  its  Indian  Missions. 
*  Sec  Appendix,  IV. 
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•<  I  said  that  I  considered  some  of  the  rules  and  regtdations  of 
this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  ixrhich 
it  ettiploys  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
name  which  it  would  assume ;  viz.  that  of  a  Church  of  England 
Society.  For  example — IS  it  worthy  of  the  Church  of  Englandy 
is  it  worthy  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  autho- 
rise persons  to  go  about,  collecting  pence  and  farthings  from  ser- 
vants, school-boys,  and  apprentices,  in  order  that  the  collectors  of 
one  shilling  j9^  week,  or  five  shillings  jm?r  month,  may  be  elevated 
into  members— ^f  a  Church  of  England  Society  ?  And,  moreover, 
be  tempted  to  the  additional  honor  of  voting  at  meetings,  of  re- 
ceiving copies  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Sermon,  and  one  number 
of  the  Missionary  Register  i  This  is  the  statement  in  Rule  VI.  of 
yotir  Report.** 

In  this  censure,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  whether  the  reverend  au» 
thor  means  merely  to  say  that  there  is  sonaediing  low  and  undig- 
nified in  the  office  of  the  persons  who  collect  petty  alms  for  the  So- 
ciety ;  or  whether  he.  means  farther  to  imply  that  the  Society  itself 
is  disgraced'  by  the  very  act  of  soliciting  and  encouraging  such 
petty  beninrolences.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  both  sentiments 
were,  in  a  degree,  in  his  mind.  And  yet,  what  is  it  that  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  God  can  find  ignoble  in  the  oiEce  of  ex- 
citing the  humanity  and  philanthropy  even  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
society ;  of  those  who,  though  below  the  level  of  science  and 
learning,  are  not  below  the  level  of  Christian  virtue  ?  And  yet 
farther,  what  is  it  that  a  minister  of  the  Churdi  of  England  can 
find- to  disparage  or  to  ridicule  in  the  humble  and  Christian  contri- 
butions of  his  poorer  brethren  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  easy 
than  to  hold  up  both  the  givers  and  receivers  of  such  scanty  dona- 
tions in  an  invidious  light.  How  readily,  for  example,  might  the 
same  ingenuity  be  employed  in  ridiculing  the  briefs  read  conti- 
nually in  our  churches,  by  which  the  legislature  directs  the  aid  of 
the  benevolent  to  be  solicited  from  house  to  house,  for  the  relief 
of  different  sufferers.  How  readily  also  might  that  ingenuity  be 
employed  in  ridiculing  the  Easter  criSerings  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, «« which,**  as  Watson  tells  us,  *«  in  many  places,  are  by  cus- 
tom two-pence  from  every  communicant,  and  in  London  a  groat  a 
house."  (Watson,  c.  52.)  I  allude  io  the  precedent,  however, 
ndtmerdy  to  show  the  facility  vrith  which  the  humble  subscrfter 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  may  be  ridiculed,  but  the  pro- 
priety with,  which  such  ridicule  is  adopted  by  a  member  of  that 
very  Church  which  thus  supports  her  ministers,  by  a-  member  of 
that  very  body  of  ministers  for  whom  such  supports  are  provided ; 
and  adopted,   too,  by  such  a  person,  for  the  very  purpose  of  cx- 
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eluding  the  Societyfrom  the  legitimate  pale  pi  the  ChurcI|iQl  Eng- 
land. ,  :/ 

If,  however,  this  be  a  subject  of  rijdiculefthe yeoerabkSwii^y 
for  Promotine  Christian  Knowledge  have  laid  tbei^s^v^s,  ^H^n.M^ 
the  same  shafts.  We  find,  p.  73.  of  their  la^  Report*  thejijo]^ 
lowing  language  :--r«<  The  Society,  although  it  has  exi^^d^^^e 
a  century*  may  even,  at  this  time  be  considered  as  Mttle  knoi^i^  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Board  is  desirous  by^&e  ^r 
blishment  of  District  CommitUes^  to  extend  its  influence  tq.e(^e];y 
jpart  %  and  to  add  to  the  funds,  on  which  its  utility  mu^  depez^> 
both  by  inducing  more  persons  to  become  annual  subscriber^f^pd 
by  collecting  from  charitable  pers(His  in  every  rank  of  life  suciv  .cp^- 
tributions.AS  they  can  afford,  although  much  below  the  sum  t>f.p^e 
guinea,  which  is  necessary  to  becoming  a  member  o£^th^  So- 
ciety/* . 

But,  as  has  already  speared*  in  soliciting  the  humblest  contri- 
butions for  a  good  object,  the  Society  for  Promotiog  Chri^tia^ 
Knowledge  has  neither  demeaned  itself,  nor  swerved  fr<3^.the  ex- 
emplar of  the  establishment  to  which  its.  members  belong  -^ur* 
prishig,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  the  Church  of  England. aloue,..of 
all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  rejected  or  despised  thep^ncip^e 
of  drawing  the  benevolence  of  her  poorer  members  iptothf^  cpj^r 
mgit  fund  of  Christian  charity.  Still  mcH'e  surprising  ur^uld  i^  be, 
if  the  Church  of  England  could  forget  the  scale  by  which  h^i^.dji* 
vine  and  gracious  Master  has  taught  her  to  measure  the  .mag^ui;^i4e 
of  private  alms  :^— <^  And  Jesus  sat  over  agaipst  the  treasury,.j^n4 
beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury :  an4  ms^ 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  fpqif  wi^ 
dow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  -  As4 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  tbem>  Verily  I^say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  thap..all  t^y 
which  have  cast  into  the  treasury :  for  all  th^y  did  cast  in.^f  <^f^i|r 
abundance  \  but  the  of  her  want  did  cast  ii)  all  diat  she  hadg^  .^ven 
all  her  living."  .     *  .  (>, 

To  say  the  truth,  the  great  maiss  of  the  people  iwst;  gfUff^y 
be  the  most  effectual  supporters  of  extensive  designs  of  usefuln^. 
And  it  is  a  most  pleasing  reflection,  that,  in  lending,  their  assistai^e 
to  such  objects,  the  poorer  classes  of  contributors,  whatever  benefit 
they  may  confer  on  others,  are  usually  found  to  receive  very  ini* 
portant  benefit  themselves*  Perhaps  the  inspired  declaration,. that 
*<  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  is  nowhere  Aiore^uUfT 
exemplified  than  in  the  effect  .produced  on  the  dispositions  and 
character  of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  the  younger  part  of  tbe^» 
by  a  participation  in  plans  of  benevolence.  By  calling  them  to  the 
stated  exercise  of  charity,  it  almost  invariably  torms  th^m  to  habits 
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t>f  arrfttigement  and  ^conoKfiy/  By  embodying  their  scanty  contiU 
btttions  in  great  and  lasting  works,  it  npt  only  gives  to  such  exer- 
tions' as  their  humble  means  will  allow,  a  character  of  obvious 
fitility,  but  it  ^nobles  their  minds,  enlarges  their  range  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  helps  to  wean  them  from  that  selfishness  which  their 
condition  in  life  might  make  them  liable  to  contract.  A  still 
Iiigher  advantage  is,  that,  by  interesting  them  in  designs  of  piety, 
it  insensibly  directs  their  attention,  uhder  the  divine  blesdng,  to 
Iheir  own  religious  welfare :  Aeir  hearts,  softened  by  feelings  of 
kindness,  become  sensible  to  more  sacred  impressions,  and  bene- 
volence is  matured  mto  Christian  charity.  I  will  not,  however, 
expatiate  in  praise  of  this  system ;  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  draw  our  poorer  brethren  within 
the  sphere  of  those  promises  which  are  so  abundantly  set  forth  m 
holy  Scripture  to  deeds  of  mercy  performed  from  a  nght  principle 
— promises,  comprising  the  richest  grant  of  Messings  in  this  life 
Bnd  of  endless  recompense  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

But)  peihaps,  the  contempt  of  die  Reverend  Author  was  meant 
to  be  directed  less  against  these  petty  contributions,  than  against 
the  persons  employed  to  collect  them.  The  dignity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  seems,  is  compromised,  when  such  men  are  <<  ele- 
vated into  members  of  a  Church-of-Engiand  Society .''  Doubtless 
it  must  be  a  question  of  expediency  with  every  Society  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  what  shaH  be  the  lowest  amount  of 
quidification  that  shaH  entitle  persons  to  be  ranked  amongst  its 
members  5  and  it  is  a  question  which  different  societies,  having 
reference  to  their  respective  objects,  may  decide  vei'y  differently. 
Thisi  however,  is  not  the  point  considered  by  the  Archdeacon : 
the  question  which  he  raises,  is  not  that  of  expediency,  but  that 
of  dtgm<;y-*-the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  conceives 
It  to  be  a  signal  degradation  of  the  establishment,  that  the  humble 
emi^oyment  erf  eoUecting  the  alms  of  the  poor  should  be  consi- 
dered by  churchmen  as  an  office  of  honor.  Not  so,  it  should 
seem,  thought  the  Church  herself,  when,  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  solemn  and  deeply  devotional  of  all  her  services,  she  en- 
joined her  priests  and  her  bishops  to  call  on  the  people  for  dieir 
iiJkns  and  devotions ;  to  exhort  those  who  have  little,  to  give,  ne« 
vertheless,  out  of  that  little ;  and  receiving  their  donations  at  the 
steps  of  the  akar,  to  present  and  pkce  them  humWv  on  the  holy 
table.  Not  so,  it  should  seem,  thought  Ae  Aposefe  raul,  when  he 
himself  condescended  to  the  perfdrmance  of  this  degrading  duty  ; 
when  hi  « travelled  *'  to  collect  from  «  the  deep  poverty^  of  the 
Christian  t:hurches  <<  the  riches  of  their  liberality  ;**  when  he  exe- 
cuted the  trust  reposed  in  him,  not  only  with  ahcnty,  but  whh 
joy^  earnestly  and  affectionately  recommtoding  his  associates  in 
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€lm  task  to  the  esteeta  of  tfee  Christian  worid,  not  onfly  a*  "Ate 
messengers  of  the  churches,  but  the  glory  of  Christ.**  {2  Cor.  viH;)' 

My  readers  will  forgive  me  if  I  feel  warm  on  stich  a  to^ic  ^a^ 
this  \  but  I  Cannot  iiepprese  my  ctsncem  at  the  exhibition  of  sucAl 
a  32iisappiied  appeal  to  a  false  principle  of  dignity,  in  a  protest 
f^ublicly  delivered  by  a  person  in  ecclesiastical  authority ;  iand 
which  xAwf  be  read  by  all  die  difl^rent  classes  of  persons  in  this 
4:ouatry,  many  of  whom  ai>e  ready  enough  to  impute  to  us  a  dis^ 
position  to  overvalue  the  temporal  distinctiond  connected'  with  our 
^nadonai  Qiurch«  If  ihete  be  «riy  gtoimd  on  which  die  ridi  and 
the  poor  may  properly  meet  together,  surely  tt  is  on  the  ground-  of 
that  benevolence  whkh  ministers  «k>  the.  wants  of  our  common  na«* 
ture;  The  coUectofs  of  the  Churdi  Miseionary  Society  to  whom 
the  rev^end  aiithor  attudes,  may  not  be  persons  of  elevated  rank 
or  station ;  but  ax^  tliey  to  be  considered  as  disqualified  for  fellow<- 
ahip  with  a  beaevolent  Society,  because,  frequently  tinder  the  ^ifes>- 
8ure  of  laborious  occupations,  -  and  perhaps  amidst  many  exigent 
cies,  they  dev^yte  a  portion  df  their  time  to  gather  the  contributions 
of  their  neighbours  s  thus  retaining,  unabated,  their  zeal  f6r  6od 
and  their  loM^e  toward  man  ?  Yet  these  are<^e  ch^ra«terBeo!nceffH 
kig  whom  the  Afohdeaoonof  Badi-^-^n  pubfidy  addf>essittg  an  au*^ 
dience  of  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  form  a  part,  dnd  wkh 
all  the  solemnity  of  official  eelMure,  aided  *  by  ite  deliberation  0^ 
previous  comporition-<-^serttpled'  not  to  say,  that  they  could  not  be 
«  elevated  mto  members  of  a  Church-of-England  Soci^y,"  wi^ 
xmt  derogating  from  the  digltwty  of  the  Church*  Members  of  a 
Clmrch-^-^England  Society !  Wherefore  not,  if  they  may  be 
Jiiembers  of  the  Church  of  England  herself;  of  whom,  as  of  her 
divhie  Master,  iit  is  the  characteristic  that  she  opens  ^emt  mysteries 
of  due  Gospel  inde  to  the  ui^learned  a^d  llie  poor  ?  Wherelbi^ 
not,  if  they  may  one  day  ht  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Chwrcn  of  the  Ftrst'^bom,  wliere  we  ate  told  that  man^of 
^<  the  kst  shall  be  first,  and  of  the  first  last  ?"  Wherefore  not,  if 
they  may  be  members  of  Christ  himsdf,  wlio  is  <<  the  Head  of  the 
•Church,'*  and  v^o  h^s  condescended  to  say,  <«  Inasmiuch  as  ye  did 
It  to  the  least  of  these^my  bfethiteny  ye  did  it  unto  me  ¥* 

3.  The  remainmg  objections  of  the  Archdeacon  win  reqnlre 
Oiilv  a  brief  notice,  lliey  are  of  that  general  and  >  desultory  khid 
iwbidi  it  is  not  dilEcisdt  for  aiiy  wtiter  to  affix  on  any  cause.  For. 
iaetanoey  w4ien  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  die  ciuef  friends-  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  <<  sect,'*  and  to  resolve  its  su^ 
porters  into  a  «  party"  in  the  Church,  there  is  no  considerate  reader 
who  will  not  immediately  pereeivei  that,  if  we  were  to  condescend 
to  the  li^se  of  language  of  this  vague  and  injurious, nattMfe,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  for  us  to  find  epithets  im  retaliation.     B«it  tite  only 
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que$tion«  I  ask,  are— Are  tbe  ^oors  of  the  Church  SCssaonarf  So- 
ciety closed  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  whatever  ? 
Or  are  there  any  of  its  rules  which  in  the  remotest  way  allude  to 
any  doctrines  distinct  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land  ?  If 
noti  then  I  submit  it  to  every  candid  reader,  I  submit  it  to  the  csdm 
reflection  of  the  Archdeaccm  himself,  whether,  in  attempting  to 
affix  the  name  of  **  party,"  where  all  party  is  excluded  by  die  very 
constitution  of  the  Smiety,  he  has  himself  been  wholly  free  fxota 
that  spirit  which  he  ventures  to  reprobate  i 

But  I  forbear  to  eidarge  i  for  really,  whatever  the  Reverend  Au- 
thor may  think  of  our  feeUn^s  for  the  Churdi  of  England,  I  am 
deeflj  concerned  that  the  Church  should  be  so  much  injured  by 
one  who  professes  to  he  more  than  ordii^rily  interested  for  her 
welfare.  Surely  the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  tends  directly  to 
disincline  the  whole  country  to  the  performance  of  one  of  its  high- 
est duties,  the  engaging  in  active  exertions  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  estabhshment  of  tbe  Churck  Missionary  Society 
has  been  the  first  attempt  in  ow  own  times,  to  assist  in  redeeming 
the  Church  from  the  reproach  of  neglect  and  indifference  towards 
the  heathen  world  $  and  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  this  first 
:ittempt  should  be  met  with  prejudice,  and  misrepreseatation>  and 
obloquy. 

The  Archdeacon,  again,  when  be  proceeds  to  .ask  why  only  two 
Prelates  of  the  Church  have  espoused  our  cause,  in  fact  asks,  why 
certain  dignitaries  have  not  as  yet  joined  a  voluntary  benevolent 
Society.  He  might  as  well  ask  why  only  fourteen  Bishops  were 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  the  year  I756t  about  sixty  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  a  fourth  purt  of 
that  time,  engaged  an.  equal  number  of  prelates  in  its  suppcnrt  ;— 
or  why  so  many  prelates  still  decline  uniting  themselves  with  the 
two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  support  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  {—or,  indeed,  why  any  other 
number  of  dignitaries  have  not  stood  forward  in  befriending  any 
other  charitable  institutions.  Tliis,  if  I  may  adopt  the  Arch- 
deacon's words,  is  a  mystery  easily  fathomed,  when  we  reflect  that 
^ew  institutions  in  the  Church  are  at  first  candidates  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  its  distinguished  members ;  who  doubtless  consider  that 
there .  is  an  evident  advantage  in  allowing  such  societies  to  go 
through  a  noviciate,  before  they  pledge  themselves  in  their  sup- 
port. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  not  espousing  the  Society's  Missions  in  India,  the 
Reverend  the  Archdeacon  avows  his  ignorance.  It  may  be  proper, 
then,  to  mention,  that  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  there  were 
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entered  on  long  before  th^  establishment  of  that  see ;  and  that 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  bishop's  situation,  in  a  scene  perfectly 
novel,  and  where  he  has  perhaps  to  consider  the  prejudices  of 
many  £ur<q)ean  residents  against  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives,  has  prevented  his  Lordship  from  countenancing 
in  so  ostensible  and  prominent  a  manner  as  might  have  he^n 
expected,  even  the  missioAGof  the  Society  for  Promoting  C^ristiaft 
Knowledge,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  have  been  laboring  for 
so  lon^  a  series  of  years.  In  fact,  his  Lordship,  we  believe,  con- 
siders himself  as  appointed  to  superintend  exclusively  the  chapldns 
and  churches  under  the  audiorityof  the  Company.  Over  English 
clergymen,  not  chaplains  officiating  in  India,  he  has  not  as  yet 
assumed  the  episcopal  authority.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  Society's  proceedings,  that  we  shaU  rejoice  when  his 
Lordship  shall  see  it  eatpedient  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time^  all 
our  Missionaries  are  ui^er  the  protectk)n  and  legal  reguktions  of 
the  several  local  civil  audiorities ;  and  stand  in  somewhat  of  the 
same  relaticm  to  the  Society  at  home,  as  the  chaplains  do  to  the 
HtHiorable  the  East-India  Company.  The  persons  to  fill  the 
chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the  Company ;  and  so  far  they  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  employment  of  that  Company ;  though  the 
administration  of  the  episcopal  functions,  according  to  law,  is 
v^ested  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop.  I  need  not  say  more 
on  the  subject,  except  that  the  circumstance  of  the  unifoimly 
exemplary  conduct  of  our  Missionaries,  against  whom  no  com- 
plaints of  disorder  or  irregularity  have  ever  been  preferred,  serves 
still  farther  to  commend  the  prudence  and  sobriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society.  The  Archdeacon  is  not,  perhaps,  aware,  that 
the  only  commendation  bestowed  on  Missionary  efibrts,  in  his 
Lordship's  primary  charge,  is  bestowed  on  those  undertaken  at  the 
sole  expense  of  our  Society,  and  conducted  by  a  converted  Moham- 
medan, under  the  discreet  and  pious  guidance  of  one  of  the  Honor- 
aUe  Cdmpan/s  chaplains. '  Nor  has  he,  perhaps,  been  informed, 
that  the  very  persons  who  had  a  large-— perhaps  tlie  largest-— share 
in  the  efibrts  which  led  to  the  actual  estabUshment  of  the  English 
episcopacy  in  India,  and  who  fought  the  battle  of  Christianity 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  when  that  question  was  agitated, 
were  amcmg  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.     So  easy  is  it  for  a  respectable  person,  like  our  author^ 

'  "  Among  the  missionary  pn.ceedings  of  the  present  day,  1  have  met  with 
none  whieh  have  been  conducted  with  a  happier  combination  of  zeal  and 
judgment,  than  one  of  your  own  body  has  disj>layed,*'— Bishop  of  Calcutta'jS 
Primary  Charge  :  4to.  London.  1817.  pp.  19, 20. 

A  note  to  this  passage  expresses  that  the  person  alluded  to  is  the  Hev* 
Mr.  Corrie. 
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Unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  a  great  questioiti  to  cotMnit 
the  most  con^derable  mistakes  at  every  step. 

With  regard  to  the  Societir's  corres^k^nding  eomniittee  in  Inrfta^ 
let  the  boards  and  cc»nmittees  of  the  Societ]f  for  Promoting  Ghiis- 
ti^n  Knowledge,  and  of  all  other  inatitutions^  ceply  to  the  censureo 
of  the  ArchdeaCoa*  It  is  obvious  that  the  a£^8  of  a  distant 
nrission  can  be  conducted  only  by  maintaining  a  tottespondence 
with  its  friends  zt  home. 

Inhere  are  other  topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge  %  but  I  fear 
my  readers  may  be  already  weary  of  these  details*  I  will  only  add, 
tbenj  on  the  professed  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas  for 
the  cause  of,  missions — in  which  he  states,  that  he  yidds  to  no 
member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society— ^that  his  ardor  in  diat 
cause  would  at  least  have  been  noore  manifesti  if  he  had  himself 
been  a  m^nber  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  die  Gospel  in 
Foseign  Parts«  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  when  connected  wkh  ibe 
st^ements  of  has  protest^  .that  die  name  of  the  Archdeacon  does 
tkoi  appear  in  the  last  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society  last  men- 
tioned— a  circumstance  which,  (hough  I  admit,  it  may  serve 
$u£ciently  to  account  for  the  errors  into  which  the  Archdeacon 
ha^  faUen,  respecting  the  nafiurt  of  that  excellent  institution^  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  many  leading  facts  connected  with  his 
entire  argument,  does  not  seem  equally  well  to  explain  the  seal 
with  which  he  recommmided  this  very  Society  to  his  audienoe,  and 
his  readiness  in  dbarging  upon  them  an  ignorance  of  its  existeooe* 
Nor.  is  it  unwortby  of  remark,  that  these  reproaches  should  have 
lepn  direciied  against  an  assembly,  the  Right  Reverend  Piesideat 
of  ^vhich  was  already  actually  enrolled  amongst  the  members  of 
that  Sopietyt  which  the  Ardideacon  was  contented  to  admivs  and 
to  recommeiuL  I  will  not  stop  to  press  this  circumstance  to  its 
inferences  on  ail  the  arguments  and  assompdbns  of  the  Revefcad 
Protester. 

Upon  die  wfade,  I  trust  that  It  has  beea  shown^  in  the  £ose- 
going  pages,  that  the  Archdeaison's  claim  of  juiisiUction  over  the 
proposed  Association  at  Balii,  and  his  protest  against  it,  are  equally 
destitute  of  any  weight  or  au^imity  whatever ;  and  that  his  fac^ 
;ind  arguments  ad&ced  to  support  his  right  of  interEerenee  are 
erroneous.  I  iatter  myself  aisp,  ^at  his  manner  of  executing  what 
he  imagined  to  be.  his  dqity,  has  hfen  proved  to  he  as  indeeoiousy 
as  the  grounds  of  it  were  insufficient.  I  hope,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  necessity  for  the  estafalidusiettt  and  dibrts  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  shewn  to  have  been  urgent^  the  rite 
and  proceedings  ot  it  laudable,  and  the  objections  advanced  against 
it  trifling  or  inconclusive. 

But  on  such  a  subject  this  will  be  far  from  satisfying  the'truly 
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ha^esfHABtit  imai.  To  ha^e  r«peHeil  the  attack  of  a  nrnrnformed 
asstiilant  19  a  small  matter.  The  stup^dous  cause  of  all  the  un-» 
conrerted  natidns  of  the  eavth  is  involted  in  the  ^uestioh  ^hich 
has  been  tf«ited^^a  cause  which  is  sottietimes  tn^ed  hf 
descending  to  too  minutt  detaais'  of  argument*  In  sueh  details 
lire  may  possibly  eix}  bttt,  in  the  general  appeal  to  the  members 
of  our  Church  m  the  imperative  duty  of  missbnary  efforts, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  For  these  reassons  I  hare  already 
enileavored  to  restrain  the  wsRrmth  which  I  could  not  but  feej 
at  the  harsh  and  ettn  acrimonioas  language  of  the  Archdeacon^s 
Protest.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  suftciently  on  my  giiard.  Btrt 
fpy  deliberate  wish  is  to  consult  the  great  question  of  missions 
generajly*  I  would  far  rather  be  less  triumphant  in  i^y  drgumetit|. 
than  injure  the  success,  and  diminish  the  universal  acceptance,  of' 
this  cause.  I  feel  that  the  interest  of  niittions  is  at  stake*;  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  being  too  muoh  moved  with  our  own  per*^ 
sonal  grievances,  when  the  nnghty  injuries  sirstained  by  these  vast 
negleeted  regions  of  the  eafnh,  which,  with  a  tardy  kindness,  we 
are  at  length  callmg  on  our  countrymen  to  redress,  are  passing  igt 
review  before  us.  There  never  wus  such  an  importunate  cry  ol 
pity  raised  fmm  all  the  divisions  of  the  Heathen  world,  as  that 
wiuch  n©w  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  and  feefings  of 
Britons.  The  whole  earth  is  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God, 
A  general  dUposirion  to  inquire  into  the  records  of  our  fel&  is 
manifesting  itself.  Facilities  for  estaliHdiing  missions  in  the  niost 
distatit  quarters  areptcsented.  The  suceess  which  has  attetided 
the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  Prti^necing  Christian  Ktiowledge, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  institofions,  inspires  us  with  the  warmest 
h<q)es.  Men  of  holy  constancy  and  zeal  are  not  found  to  be  want«- 
ing,  when  due  encouragement  is  afibrded  them.  The  dawn  of 
projAecy  already  breaks  on  our  view,  and  invites  us  to  new'  tracts 
of  exertion,  and  new  scenes  of  labor.  The  unparalleled  success 
of  die  British  and  Foreign  Kble  Soeiety  is  preparing  our  Way. 
And  whither  can  the  faintmg  eye  of  human  misery  turft,  but  to 
this  great  Protestant  empire,  which  God  appears  to  hate  aggran* 
dised,  at  the  present  mometttous  period,  with  the  design  of  employ- 
ing her  as  the  herald  of  mercy  to  mankind  ? 

Where,  then,  is  our  khre  to  our  fetlow-creatures,  if  we  do  not 
rise  to  communicate  to  them  that  unspeakable  blessing,  which  has 
first  visited  us,  that  it  may  be  sent  on  to  others  ?  Where  is  our 
humanity,  our  benevolence,  our  compassioni  if  we  spring  not  forth 
in  this  office  of  grace  i  What !  shall  the  unhappy  widow  stifl 
perish  on  the  funeral  ipile-^6h?Jl  the  helpless  mfant  still  sink  under 
the  hand  of  its  parent-^shall  the  deformed  orgies  of  Juggernaut 
continue  to  p^Yevail,  and  the  bones  ot^tie-  wretehed  pilgrim  whiten 
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kf  [danns— shall  the  horrid  rites  of  cannibalism  yet  sabsistt  and 
temples  for  the  worship  of  devils  be  openly  reared— dhall  all  the 
disgusting  ceremonies  of  impurity  and  blood  remain  in  undiminish- 
ed force— shaU  ignorance  and  vice,  and  despair,  brood  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  prostrate  understanding  and 
savage  passions  of  man  bind  him  a  slave  to  earth  ? — and  shall 
Britons  hesitate  to  convey  to  the  several  sufierers  the  knomrledge, 
and  grace,  and  life,  of  an  eternal  redemption  ?  We  plead,  it  is 
true,  the  cause  of  unknown  strangers,  in  urging  this  great  question  ; 
but  of  strangers  who  are  children  of  the  same  common  parent  with 
ourselves,  and  who  might  now,  if  God  had  pleased,  have  been  in 
circumstances  to  communicate  to  us  the  very  blessings  which  they 
supplicate  at  our  hands* 

Englishmen  do  not  know  enough  die  state  of  the  Heathen 
world  :  they  do  not  enough  consider  the  immense  obUgations  wdnch 
their  religious  blessings  bring  with  them  ;  or  they  could  not  be 
unmoved,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  still  are,  at  the  sorrows  of 
mankind.  Where  is  our  love  to  our  dying  Redeemer^  if  we  remain 
indifferent  to  ^e  communication  of  that  grace  which  He  came 
down  from  Heaven  and  expired  on  the  cross  .  to  purchase  i — 
Where  is  our  most  ordinary  wisdom,  if  we  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  the  Providence  of  God  affords  us,  of  consecrating  our 
national  greatness  to  the  dirine  glory  ?  Where  is.  our  r«^ard  to 
our  own  Church,  if  we.  labor  not  to  plant  her  more  deeply  in  the 
affections  of  our  own  people,  by  diffusing  her  mild  and  parental 
s>^ay  over  the  Heathen  lands  ?  Where  is  our  very  sense  of  shame 
if  we  allow  other  Confessions  of  Christians  to  outstrip  us  in  this 
holy  race ;  and  consign  to  a  doctrine  and  discipline  which  we 
profess  not  wholly  to  approve,  that  task  of  conversion  which  should 
in  all  reason  be  our  own  ?  Where  is  our  patriotism,  if  we  desire 
not  to  involve  and  bind  up  our  country  with  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  mankind  ? 

Let  us  awake,  then,  from  our  sloth.  The  indolence  and  selfish- 
ness of  Christian  nations  have  too  long  impeded  the  tide  and 
current  of  life.  Unnatural  quarrels,  the  magnifying  of  small 
matters,  and  interminable  disputes  on  subordinate  points,  have  too 
much  absorbed  their  attention*  Now,  at  length,  let  all  the 
Protestant  communities  come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  this 
<<  work  of  the  Lord."  Let  our  own  Church,  the.  glory  and  bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  Faith,  lead  the  way.  Let  the  members  of  our 
two  venerable  Societies  occupy  the  loremost  ground.  The  friends 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  actuated  by  no  undue  partial- 
ity  for  their  own  particular  plans.  Human  judgment — fallible  in 
its  most  unbiassed  operations — will  lead  the  best  of  men  to  differ- 
ent conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  this  or  that  mis- 
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sioniiy  lasfittttion.    Let  only  the  great  work  be  wisely  and  vigor- 
easly  prosecuted,  and  none  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  our^ 
selves.    Let,  then,  our  two  revered  Societies  redouble  their  eAlrts. 
Let  them  hixly  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  feeling,  piety,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.     Let  them  no  longer  confine  tnemselves  to 
their  present  limits,  but  boldly  enter  on  new  spheres  of  action. 
Let  one  or  two,  or  more,  distinct  missionary  establishments  be 
formed  for  the  different  quarters  of  the  world.    There  is  room 
enough  for  alL    Charity  would  hail  and  bless  the  day.    Then, 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  Missions,  minor  objections  would 
fade  away,  and  unnumbered  difficulties  would  be  removed.    Every 
thing  would  be  practicable,  under   God's  blessing,  if  we  were 
fairly  in.  earnest.     A  more  copious  effusion  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  be  expected  to  descend.     Our  parishes  and  con- 
gregations at  home  would  feel  the  sacred  influence :   a  general 
revival  of  pure  and  scriptural  piety  would  take  place :    prayer 
would  be  more  abimdantly  and  more  fervently  offered  up  at  the 
Throne  of  Mercy :  a  holy  unity  and  order  would  accompany  and 
strengthen  the  warm  emotions  of  love  and  zeal :  the  glory  of  our 
reformed  and  apostolical  Church  would  break  forth  all  around; 
and  the  cause  of  missions,  undertaken  by  its  members  as  by  one 
man,  might  usher  in,  perhaps,  that  day  of  prophetic  rapture,  when  . 
all  « the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ^all  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  an4  ever.'' 
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APPENDIX  It 


Address  from  the  Comndttee  of  the  Bath  Am>daiien, 

«*  BATH  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETy, 


^  It  is  with  the  deepest  |»in  and  regret,  tfa«t  the  Comimttitt  feel  i 
selves  called  oo  to  take  this  aubliq  notiee  of  certain  Cfrctii|i9lllice9  wlikh 
occurred  at  the  meetiaj^  hei^  for  the  formation  of  this  Society,  on  Moodaj 
last,  Tb^jT  deprecate  from  the  very  hottom  of  their  hearts,  as  Christians 
said  a»  churcbfoen,  the  remotest  approaches  to  strife  or  contehtian  in  a 
caitee»  in  which  nothing  biot  the  pnrest  Christian  love  and  hannony  ebtauld 
be  seen  to  prevail;  and  tkey  trusty  both  individualljr  aod  coH«cl|w^yy  tbeir 
condMCt  will  eyer  be  found  in  unison  with  their  professions^  Bot  they  re«u4 
it  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  meeting  itself;  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Her.  Pre- 
fate  who  filled  the  chair;  to  the  public  at  large;  as  well  as  to  themselves, 
not  to  temain  siieot  on  the  occasiou. 

''  The  Cloramittee  scarcely  need  observe,  that  they  i^er  te  the  vcsy  un- 
expected and  extraordinary  interruption  given  jto  their  proceedings  by  ihe 
Archdeacon  of  3athy  and  the  written  address  he  chose  to  deliver  to  the  meet- 
ing. As  the  Archdeacon,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  withdrew  in- 
stantly on  concluding  bis  address,  and  would  not  remain  to  hear  a  single 
word  in  explanation  or  r^P^yi  it  was  deemed  the  fairest  and  most  proper 
course  to  him,  as  well  as  the  me^ting^  npt  to  pursue  the  8ubject|  but  to  pass 
to  the  business  of  the  day. 

^'  As  it  might  be  thought,  from  the  Archdiracon's  conduct  and  address, 
that  no  compiunication  had  bejen  made,  either  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  the  Clergy  of  Bath,  respecting  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  (Cominitt^ 
be^  to  observe,  that,  a^  soon  as  ihe  measure  was  resolved  pn^,  a  iptter^  of 
whiph  the  following  is  a  .copy,  was  sent  to  the  3ishop :— < 

^'  (copy.) 

"  My  Lord,  Norfolk  Crescent,  Bath,  NaVr  19, 1817* 

"  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  patronage  to  the  formation  of 
an  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath,  to  aid  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  Parent 
Society.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  kindly  rondpscended  to  promise  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  institution  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  SOth,  and  preside  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  folr 
lowing  day.  Your  Lordship  will  ponfer  much  hpnor  upon  the  Association,  as 
well  as  materially  benefit  its  success  in  Bath,  by  kindly  undertaking  the 
office  of  patron. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

•♦  CONOLLY  COANE  » 
«  To  the  Lord  Bishop  nf  Bath  and  Wells/^ 
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^  And  thefolbwiDgiinswer  wa^t^eived: — 

"(copy.) 
««  Rev.  StB,  «  Palace,  Welk,  Nm.  SI,  1817. 

•  « I  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  and  reouest 
the  favor  of  you  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Mi$- 
sionary  Society,  with  my  respectful  compliments,  that  I  heg  leave  to  decline 
the  omce  of  patron  of  the  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath>  to  whi^h  they  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  offering  to  appoint  me. 
«  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

^<  Your  ^ithful  humble  servant* 

«  B.  of  BATH  and  WELLS." 
*^  TotheJUv.Conollif  Coane:^ 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  remark,  that  the  bishop  declined 
accepting  the  office  offered  him  in  the  handsomest  and  politest  manner;  no^ 
is  there  a  word  of  objection  or  disapprobation  of  the  measure. 

"  The  next  step  taken  was  to  depute  two  officiating  clergymen  of  the  place, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  and  the  Rev,  Mr,  Player,  to  wait  on  the  archd^on 
of  fiath,  and  solicit  his  countenance  and  support  to  the  intended  association. 
The  archdeacon  received  these  gentlemen  in  the  most  warm  and  friendly 
manner ;  and  though  he  appeared  to  decline  taking  any  part  in  favor  of  the 
Society,  ^et  he  certainly  signified  no  express  disapprobation  of  it;  tior  did  he 
say  to*  either  of  them,  as  o^ciating  ministers  in  his  archdeaconry,  a  «itagle 
word  on  any  impropriety  in  their  belonging  to  such  an  institution.  The  rec- 
tors of  Bath,  Walcot,  and  Bathwick,  with  other  officiating  clergy  of  the 
town,  were  either  personally  waited  on,  or  addressed  by  letter  on  the  subject. 
The  rector  of  Walcot  behaved  in  the  mildest,  most  candid,  and  gentlemanl/ 
manner;  and  the  same^was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  rector  of  Bath. 

"  The  Committee  have  deemed.it  necessary  to  enter, into  this  detail  of 
their  proceedings  previously;  to  the  formation  of  the  institution,  both  to  shew 
that  they  were  not  deficient  in  any  mark  of  attention  and  respect  to  the  bishop 
or  clergy  of  the  place ;  and,  though  they  had  to  lament  that  want  of  concur- 
rence which  would  have  been  so  highly  desirable  in  a  cause  which  appears  to 
them  equally  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Gospel,  yet  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  contemplate  from  any  ouarter 
any  active  hostility  or  opposition.  Some  judgment,  then,  may  be  formed 
of  their,  surprise,  and^  we  would  add,  grief  also,  when  the  archdeftcan*  Ap- 
peared at  the  meeting  in  the  manner  he  did,  and  delivered  his  addrtsss ; 
though  the  Committee  will  venture  to  say,  that  none,  but  those  who'wera 
present,  can  adequately  enter  into  the  sensations  excited  at  hearing  that  ad- 
dress—at the  sentiments  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  or  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.  As.  i  he,  arch- 
deacon will  probably  publish  this  address,  the  Committee  forbear  entering  oq 
this  part  of  the  subject  at  present :  they  only  hope  it'  will  be  given  literallj 
to  the  public  as  it  was  delivered,  without  curtailment  or  alteration;  and  thea 
the  ptiblic  will  have  to  judge  for  themselves. 

'  '<  The  Committee,  however,  cannot  conclude  this  address,  without  advert- 
ing to  onte  point  of  most  material  import,  not  only  to  themselves  and  the  So* 
ciety  they  have  recently  formed^  but  to  every  similar  society  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  large.  .  The  archdeacon,  in  the 
opening  of  his  address,  talked  of  coining  there  by  right,  as  archdeacon  of 
Bath ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  permiited  himself  to  say,  that  he  would,  if 
he  pleaded,  call  in  the  peace  officers  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  The  Cummittee 
would  wi&lr  to  ask  the  archdeacon,  what  ecclesiastical  power  or  control  ho 
conceives  himself  to  have  over  a  meeting  convened,  in  the  usual  iorna,  byf 
public  advertisement,  and  assembled  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  lawj 
WO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.         9  K 
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md  at  the  Gmldhal),  with  tbe  pemiMsioii  of  the  chief  mglbcnrte  tf  the 
City?  The  meeting  was  either  legal  or  Ulcgal.  If  l^al,  what  posable  rirbt 
liad  the  archdeacon  to  interfere ;— or,  wbehce  does  he  draw  any  such  rMit  of 
mttrference  or  control  over  the  proceeding  of  such  a  meeting  ?  If  illm],  is 
toch  a  meetine  amenable  to  ecclcnaatical  joriadiction ;  or  have  the  iay  mem- 
aefs  of  the  church  no  power  to  assemble,  ibr  any  charitable  ponxMe^ 
but  under  the  direct  sancUon  of  ecclesiastical  power?  If  such  be  tbe  consCitii- 
^ioa  of  the  Church  of  £ogland  as  by  law  established,  they  desire  that  it  mmklj 
be  distioctly  pointed  out.  The  archdeacon  was,  indeed,  heard  by  snffenacu, 
even  to  the  end  of  his  most  extraordinary  address;  and  that  by  a  meetine 
whose  proceedings  were  interrupted  without  leave  or  apology,  and  where  he 
was  not  entitled  to  speak,  unless  iq  conformity  to  the  advertisemea^  by 
which  friends  only  were  invited :  he  was  heard,  though  professing  to  come 
there  in  supportof  a  presumed  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  whilst  he  him- 
self was  at  the  same  time  violauog  all  ecclesiastical  disciplioe^  by  insulting  a 
bishop  of  his  own  church,  and  a  superior  in  the  same  diocese,  who  listened 
to  him  with  a  patience  and  calmness  which  could  be  derived  only  from  one 
iource.         ^  "^ 

"As  this  is  the  first,  so  the  Committee  tnist  it  will  be  the  last  time  they 
Shall  have  to  address  the  public  on  this  occasion :  they  more  gladly  and 
cheerfully  return  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties,  and  look  with  con- 
fidence lor  the  support  of  a  Christian  public,  in  tbe  great  and  glorioas  under- 
takmg  in  which  tbcy  are  engaged. 

"  In  tbe  name  of  the  Committee, 

,,  ^    ,  ^  (Signed)  "  J.  O'BRIEN.'' 


APPENDIX  IL 


The  words  of  tiie  archdeacon  i 
•  <'  I  said  that  this  Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order; 
and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially 
the  deigy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Can  a  stronger  proof  of  this  aasertion 
be  offered  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes?  Here  you 
have  the  right  reverend  tbe  lord  bishop  of  Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  over  the  formation  of  a  Society  whirk 
the  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  .disclaims.  Does  the  honorably  and  right 
feverend  vice-patron  of  this  Church-of-£n^land  Missionary  Society  know  &is 
fact  ?  If  not,  by  what  rule,  not  of  apostolical  authority,  but  of  common  pro* 
priety,  does  he  invade  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother?  By  what  right 
does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest  ?  Per- 
haps he  thought  the  husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking 
and  watchful.— 'But  if  his  lordship  did  know  the  sentiments  of  his  venerable 
diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  as  much  under  can<mical 
rule  as  any  other  clergyman,)!  ask,  if  his  lordship  did  know  tbe  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  eould  he  give  a  more  decisive  proof 
of  his  indifference  to  the  dignitv  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  beeaa  but 
a  few  years  consecrated,  as  well  as  of  his  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order  ?'^ 
•— Protest,  p.  6,  r. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

The/ollowine  abstract  of  the  charter  incorporating  the  Society  for  theFropaj 
eation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  will  shew,  that  it  is  in  no  degree  formed 
ror  Ac  object  of  converting  the  heathen  world,  though  some  of  its  missiona- 
ries and  schoolmasters  on  tiie  extreme  stations  may  have  an  intercourse  with 
a  few  tribes  of  American  Indians. 

**  King  William  III.  was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701,  to 
erect  and  settle  a  corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name  of  the 
Societ^r  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  for  the  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  the  contributions  of  such  persons  as  would  be  in- 
duced to  extend  their  charity  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  an 
«r&odox  olergy,  and  the  making  of  such  other  provieion  as  might  4>e  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  sospel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  information,  that 
in  many  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  seas,  the  pro- 
vision for  ministers  was  mean ;  and  many  oUier  of  our  said  plantations,  eolo^ 
nies,.an(d  factories,  were  wholly  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  minister^ 
and  the  public  worship 'of  God;  and  that,  for  lack  of  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such,  many  of  his  loving  subjects  wanted  the  administration  of  God'j 
word  and  sacraments,  and  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  atheism  and  infidelity, 
and  others  of  them  to  popish  superstition  and  idol^^try.** 


APPENDIX  IV. 

The  peculiar  interest  taken  by  Kina;  George  the  First,  in  the  pritnary  en- 
deavour to  evangelize  the  Hindoos,  wui  appear  from  the  following  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  missionaries  by  his  Majesty.  ^ 

"  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  the  reverend  an  j^  learned  Bartholo- 
mew Ziegcnbal^and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  missionaries  at  Tranque- 
bar  in  the  £ast  Indies. 

"  Reverend  and  beloved,— -Your  letters,  dated  the  20th  January  of  the  pre- 
tent  year,  were  most  welcome  to  us;  not  only  because  the  work  undertaken 
by  you,  of  converting  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  doth,  by  the  crate 
qT  God,  prosper,  but  also  because  that  in  this  our  kingdom  $uch  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  go3pei  prevails. 

"  We  pray  you  may  be  endued  with  health  and  strength  of  bod  v,  that  yo^ 
teav  long  continue  to  fulfil  your  ministry  with  good  success ;  of  which,  as  we 
shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you  in 
.wtiatever  may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  to  e^^cite  your  steal,  We  assur/o 
you  of  the  continuance  of  our  royal  favor. 

'*  Given  at  oiur  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  tlie  23d  August,  A.  D.  1717,  in 
the:4tb  year  of  our  reign."  "  GEORGE  R, 

"  HATTORF." 

The  Ring  continued  to  cherish  with  much  solicitude  th^  interests  of  the 
t3}ji$»ion  after  the  death  of  Ziegei^haJg;  and  in  ten  years  froofi, the  (^^  of  (Imp 
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foregoing  letter,  a  second  was  addressed  to  the  memberd  of  the  mission^  by 
his  Majesty. 

"  Reverend  and  beloved, — From  your  liters,  dated  Tranquebar,  the  12th 
September,  1725,  which  some  time  since* came  to' hand,  we  received  much 
pleasure ;  since  by  them  we  are  informed  not  only  of  your  zealous  exertions 
m  the  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  you,  but  also  of  the  happy  sue* 
cess  wiiich  hath  hitherto  attended  it^  and  which  hath  been  graciously  given  of 
God.  We  return  you  thanks  for  these  accounts;  and  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  if  you  continue  to  communicate  whatever  shall  occur  in  the  progress 
of  your  mission.  In  the  mean  time,  we  pray  you  ma^  enjoy  strength  of  Lody 
and  mind  for  the  long  continuance  of  your  labors  in  this  good  work,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens;  that 
Its  perpetuity  may  not  fail  in  generations  to  come. 

**  Given  at  our  Palace  at  St.  James's,  the  23d  February,  1727,  in  the  13th 
year  of  our  reign.  "  GEORGE  R." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  archbishop  Wake. 

^  To  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  preacS>* 
ers  of  the  Christian  Faith,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
•  *^  As  often  as  I  behold  your  letters,  reverend  brethren,  addressed  to  the 
venerable  Society  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  who«e  chief 
honor  and  ornament  ye  are ;  and  as  often  at  I  contemplate  the  light  of  the 
gospel  either  now  first  rising  on  the  Indian  nations,  or  after  the  intermission 
of  some  iiges  again  revived,  and  as  it  were  restored  to  its  inheritance;  I  am 
constrained  to  magnify  that  singular  goodness  of  God  in  visiting  nations  so 
remote ;  and  to  account  you,  my  brethren,  highly  honored,  whose  ministry  it ' 
hath  pleased  Him  to  employ,  in  this  pious  work,  to  the  glory  of  His  name 
and  the  salvation  of  so  many  millions  of  souls.  Let  others  indulge  in  a  mi- 
nistry, if  not  idle,  certainly  less  laborifMis,  among  Christians  at  home.  Let 
them  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  titles  and  honors,  obtained  without 
labor  and  without  danger.  Your  praise  it  will  be  (a  praise  of  end  less  duration 
on  earth,  and  followed  by  a  just  recompense  in  heaven)  to  have  labored  io 
the  vineyard  which  yourselves  have  planted ;  to  have  declared  the  name  of 
Christ,  where  it  was  not  known  before ;  and  through  much  peril  and  difficulty 
have  converted  to  the  faith  those  among  whom  ye  afterwards  fulfilled  your 
ministry.  Your  province,  therefore,  brethren,  your  office,  I  place  before  all 
dignities  in  the  church.  Let  others  be  pontiffs,  patriarchs,  or  popes;  let  them 
glitter  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  or  in  gold ;  let  them  seek  the  admiration  of  the 
wondering  multitude,  and  receive  obeisance  on  the  bended  knee.  Ye  have 
acquired  a  better  name  than  they,  and  a  more  sacred  fame.  And  when  that 
day  shall  arrive,  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  give  to  every  man  *  according 
to  his  work,*  a  greater  reward  shall  be  adjudged  to  you.  Admitted  into  t^he 
glorious  society  of  the  prophets,  eviangelists,  and  apostles,  ye,  with  them, 
shall  shine,  like  the  sun  among  the  lesser  stars,  in  the  kingdom  of  your  Fa* 
ther,  for  ever.    Since  then  so  great  honor  is  now  given  unto  you  by  all  com- 

Eetent  judges  on  earth,  and  since  so  great  a  reward  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
eaven;  go  forth  with  alacrity  to  that  work,  to  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
called  you.  God  hath  already  given  to  you  an  illustrious  pledge  of  his  favor, 
an  increase  not  to  be  expected  withoutthe  aid  of  his  grace.  Ye  have  begun 
happily,  proceed  with  spirit.  He,  who  hath  carried  you  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  the  seas  to  such  a  remote  country,  and  who  hath  given  you  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  countenance  ye  most  desired;  He  who  hath  so 
liberally  and  unexpectedly  ministered  unto  your  wants,  ahd  who  doth  now 
daily  add  members  to  your  church ;  He  will  continue  to  prosper  your  endea- 
vours, and  will  subdue  unto  himself,  by  your  means,  the  whole  continent  of 
oriental  India.  O  happy  men !  who,  standing  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
shall  exhibit  so  many  nations  converted  to  his  faith  by  your  preaching ;  bap- 
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p^  men !  to  whom  it  shall  be  given  to  say,  before  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
human  race,  '  Behold  us,  O  Lord,  and  the  children  yvhom  thou  hast  given 
us  ;*  happy  men  !  who,  being  justified  by  the  Saviour,  shall  receive  in  that 
day  the  reward  of  your  labors,  and  also  shall  hear  that  glorious  encomium^ 
«  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants;  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord/ 
May  Almighty  God  graciously  favor  you  and  your  labors  in  all  things.  May 
he  send  to  your  aid  tellow-laborers,  such  and  so  many  as  ye  wish.  May  he 
increase  the  bounds  of  your  churches.  May  he  open  the  hearts  of  those  to 
vrhom  ye  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  hearing  you,  they  may  receive 
life-giving  faith.  May  he  protect  you  and  yours  from  all  evils  and  dangers. 
Ana  when  ye  arrive  ^may  it  be  late)  at  the  end  of  your  course,  may  the  same 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  this  work  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  preserved  you 
in  it,  grant  to  you  the  reward  of  your  labor, — ^an  incorruptible  crown  of 
glory. 

'^  These  are  the  fervent  wishes  and  prayers  of,  Venerable  Brethren, 
^'  Your  most  faithful  fellow-servant  in  Christ, 

-<  GULIELMUS  cant;' 
^'  From  our  Palace  at  Lambeth,  January,  A.  D.  1719." 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  admirable  sermon  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  bishop  of  London,  delivered  last  year  (1817),  before  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  which  precedes  jtheir  last 
report. 

The  circumstance  also  may  be  here  mentioned — and  I  shall  only  mention 
it^— that  if  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  suppressed,  the 
number  of  missionaries  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  not  exceed  three  or  four;  while  those  sup- 
ported by  other  rel^ious  cemmUDities  in  this  country  amouDt  to  above 
seventy. 
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To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Liverpoot  Royal  Institution,  thefoUofBih 
ing  Discourse,  published  at  the  request  of  their  Committee,  is 
most  respectfully  inscribed. 


LIVERPOOL  RQY4L  INSTITUTION. 

COMMITTEE  ROOM,  36tb  N0\^MB£R,  ISlf. 


To  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  solicit  the  favor  of  your  consenting  to  publish  the 
Discourse,  which  we  bad  yesterday  the  gratification  of  hearing  you 
deliver,  on  the  opening  of  this  Institution. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants^ 


John  Gladstone,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Wm.  CORRIE. 

W.  Wallace  Currie. 
Fletcher  Raincock. 
B.  A.  HeywoOd. 
Jas.  Gerard,  M.  D. 
John  Yates. 
T«o.  Martin. 


Tho.  Earle. 

Wm.  Wainew.right.  . 

Tho.  Stewart  Traill,  M.  D* 

J.  VosE,  M.  D. 

Charles  Turner. 

JoNA.  Brooks. 

Isaac  Littledale. 
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The  opetaiiig  of  this  instltutlbOi  whicli  was  intended  tb  have  taleil 
place  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  has  been  postponed  to  the 
present  day,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  unexpected  and  awfol 
events  which  suddenly  call  off  the  attention  of  a  people  from  their 
usual  avocations,  and  tender  them  for  a  time  insensible  to  every 
thing  but  the  calamity  they  have  experienced ' — a  calamity  which 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  blighted  the  public  hope,  and  carried 
grief  and  consternation  into  the  bo^om  of  every  private  family. 
Even  at  this  moment,  when  the  first  shock  of  this  great  national 
loss  is  over — when  the  last  obsequies  to  departed  excellence  are 
paid,  and  the  beloved  object  of  them  is  embalmed  in  your  memories, 
I  cannot  but  be  anxious  lest  I  should  intrude  upon  your  feelings, 
in  thus  calling  your  attention  tQ  other  subjects  : — but,  independent 
of  my  sense  of  duty  to  those  who  have  confided  to  me  this  task,  .1 
feel  the  strongest  convictioh,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great  public 
sUid  private  calamity,  in  which  the  tears  of  the  father  and  of  the 
prince  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  husband  and  of  the  people, 
you  will  have  derived  consolation  from  that  source  whence  alone 
it  is  to  be  obtained — from  a  deep  and  humble  submission  to  the 
dispensations  of  that  Being,  who  balances  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  nations,  who  can  call  light  out  of  darkness,  and  who  from  (he 
most  gloomy  and  alarming  circumstances  can  produce  order, 
harmony  and  peace. 

Amongst  the  many  attachments  by  which  society  is  bound 
together,  may  properly  be  enumerated  that  which  arises  from  the 
desire  of  attaining  the  same  object^  or  from  a  participation   of 

t  The  death  of  Her  Royal  Jiigbness  the  Pridoess  Charlotte* 
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studies  and  pursuits ;  and  this  attachment  is  perhaps  still  stronger^ 
when  such  object  is  of  a  great^  disinterested  and  meritorious  nature, 
intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others  and  to  extend  its   bene- 
ficent effects  to  future  times. — It  is  therefore  with  no  commoa 
share  of  gratification,  that  I  now  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  convened  together  for  the  purpose  of  opening,  in  this 
great  coir.niercial  town,  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
of  Uteiature  and  of  art— an  institution  which  has  already  been   dis- 
tinguished by  royd  patronage,  and  has  received  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the   municipal  authorities  of  the  place  in  which  we  live, 
whose  members  now  honor  us  with  their  presence.    Appointed 
by  your  Committee  to  ad4r^s  ypu  on  iJm  occasion,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  to  congratulate 
you  in  our  united  names  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed our  efforts ;  and  to  express. our  ardent  wishes  and  humble  hopes, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  approve  of  the  motives 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  attempt,  and  may  render  it  subservient 
to  those  purposes  of  extensive  utility  which  it  is  its  avowed  otgf^ct 
to  attain. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  devote  the  time  in 
which  1  hope  to  be  honored  with  your  atteutiony  to  explain  the 
nature  of  tku  Institution ;  to  point  out  the,  sfystem  of  instruction 
to  be  adopted ;  and  to  expatiate  on  the  vacioiis  objects  which  it  is 
intended  to.  embrace;  but  this  has  already  been  done,  as  fully  aa 
present  circum3tances  admit,  first,  in  the  detailed  plan,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ;  both  of  which  have  beea 
printed  and  submitted  to.  the  consideration  of  the  proprietors.  I 
shall  therefore  indulge  myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  w^r 
ran^e ;  and  shalf  endeavor  to  discover  to  what  causes  we  are  to 
attribute  the  rise  and  progress  of  I^etters,  of  science  and  of  art,  and 
to  trace  the  vicissitudes  which  they  have  experienced ;  at  the  same 
time  taking  notice  of  the  bearings  they  have  upon  the  meure 
important  avocations  of  life,  and  on  the  prosperity  of  thos(^  conn- 
tries  in  which  they  have  been  encouri^ed.  These  inquiries  appear 
to  me  to  be  highly  essential  to  our  present  purpose ;  as  enabling 
ys,in  the  first  place^  to  determine  how  far  the  accomplishment  of 
our  object  depends  upon  extrinsic  circumstances,  and  bow  far  qb 
our  own  exertions ;  and  secondly,  as  tending  to  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  scienti^c  and  literary  pursuits  are  not  only  consistent 
with  our  more  serious  avocations,  but  that  they  have  a  direct  and 
manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  exalt  the  character  of 
every  community  into  which  they  have  been  introduced. 

To  whatever  remote  period  we  may  trace  back  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  and  in  whatever  state  of  ignorance  we  may  find 
them,  we  must  allow  them  to  possess  those  feelings  and  charac- 
teristics which  4re  cQannpQ  to  our  9pfidef«    Uenw  mw,  m  his 
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mcukiirflteci  state^  is  as  much  alive  to  aets  of  beneficence  as 
be  19  improved  by  taste  oi'  enlightened  by  science.  Gene* 
rosity  awakes  bis  gratitude,  and  acts  of  hostility  excite  his  resentment. 
Tbm  faf ov»  Whkb  he  receives  and  sensibly  feels,  be  will  endeavor 
to  acknowledge  by  some  external  act  or  expression ;  and  his  first 
cAnt  (or  ihi$  purpose  is  that  germ  of  civilizaftion  aiHl  refinemenf, 
the  devel^iemeat  of  which  fafure  circumstances  may  either  hasten 
or  retard. 

Whether  we  suppose  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  innate 
or  acquired^  it  is  certainly  one  of  those  sentiments  which  are 
ncideni  to  the  earliest  periods  ot  society ;  insomuch  that  we  can 
•cArddy  suppose  any  nation  to  have  been  so  ignorant,  as  to  have 
enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  without  once  asking  whence 
they  were  derived.  It  is  indeed  so  natunl  that  this'  should  be  the 
first  reflection  that  must  occur  to  a  rational  mind,  that  the  aptitude 
and  propriety  of  the  conduct  to  the  situation,  satisfies  us  with  the 
ftpresentation  given  by  our  great  poet,  of  the  feelings  and  language 
of  ow  commoft  parent — 

.  _«  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 
And  thou,  enlishteued  earth,  so  fresh  and  {;ay ! 
Ye  bills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  bow  c$me  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
—Not  of  myself— by  someGaEAv  MAX£a,tbeo, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent ; 
Ten  me  how  I  may  know  nim,  how  adore,  * 

¥Vom  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  live,  and  move, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

If  from  previous  reasoning  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  such  would 
be  the  language  of  a  rational  being,  in  the  situation  described — that 
opinion  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  earliest  traces  of  literary  composition 
lave  in  all  countries  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  and  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  blessings,  which  it  was  impossible  in  any  other 
manner  to  repay. 

But  with  all  these  succours,  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
are  still  weak  without  the  aid  and  support  of  each  other.  Hence 
1tbe  man  who  first  teaches  us  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  who  instructs  us  how  to  till  the  earth,  or 
to  navigate  the  ocean,  who  fi-ees  the  country  from  beasts  of  prey, 
or  bpposes  himself  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  oppressor,  appears,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  his  labors,  as  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  order,  entitled  to  their  esteem,  their  veneration, 
and'  their  homage.  To  attempt  refined  distinctions  is  not  the 
character  of  a  Vude  -people — and  hence  the  origin  of  Polytheism, 
or  Hero-worship ;  which  hashes  considered  by  a  distinguished 
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^vriter,  '^  though  upcmgrpundi^,  M^biicb  I  ovrn  do  not  carry  whk  them 
coHvictiou  to  my  ipiii4f.as  the  ^'primitive  religion ,of  uninstrueted 
mankind."  .   . ' 

Nor  is  it  alone  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  the  sell w  of 
religion^  that  we  are  to  ^ttribut?  the  expansion  of  those  feelings 
which  are,  expressed  in  .Mrorks -of  literature  and  art.  Whatever 
forcibly  interest^  the  affections  of  mato^  may  be  esteemed  a  con^ 
current  cause  of  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  communicate  to 
another  his,  o\y^, peculiar  im;p^e^9ioQS•  '^o  the  passion  of  love^^we 
may  in  all  ages  attribute  the.  ipost  affectiugand  refined  productions 
of  the  human  intellect-^-even  resentment,  and  indignation  have  bad 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  calling,  into.action  the  faculties  of  the 
human  race. 

The.  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  literature  and 
ifaearts^.is  in  no  instaiice  more  /  apparent  than  in  their  common 
origin^  and  the  certainty  .with  which  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  principles  of  hum^n-  nature.  Those  emotions  of  admiration, 
of  gratitude  of  of  love,  which  call  forth  froin  one  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  warm  and  energetic  language,  excite  in  another  perscm 
the  desire  of  perpetuatitig  the  resemblance  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, or  of  recalling  to  memory  those  scenes  which  had  afforded 
him  so  much  pleasure.  Whilst  the  poet  celebrates  in  elevated 
language  the  deeds  of  his  hero,  the  pahiteF  animates  his  canvas  with 
jthe  same  subject ;  and  whilst  the  former  relates  to  us  atl  impassioned 
narrative,  the  latter  brings  the  transaction  immediately  before  our 
eyes.  The  course  of  improvement  thus  begun  is  encouraged  by 
applause,  and  excibed  to  a  stiH  higher  pitch  by  emulation ;  till  at 
length  not  only  individuals  but  nations  become  distinguished  by 
their  superior  proficiency  in  these  pursuits. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  when  man- 
kind have  once  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  by 
long  and  unwearied  exertions  have  divested  themselves  of  the 
shackles  of  ignorance,  they  should  again  be  liable  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  debasement,  and  to  forfeit  those  acquisitions  which  required 
such  an  effort  of  genius  and  of  labor  to  obtain.  '  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  presumed,  that  when  letters  and  arts  had  arrived 
at  a  certain  eminence,  when  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed are  known  and  acknowledged,  and  particularly  when  those  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  permanent  labors  of 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  mankind  would  thus  far  have 
secured  their  progress ;  and  instead  of  having  to  fear  a  relap^  into 
their  former  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  would  only  have^  to 
look  ardently  forwards  towards  higher  degrees  of  improvement. 
Experience  however  affords  a  perpetual  proof,  that  this  is  not 

!  Hume; 
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tfaeiCOtt^ioQ  of  our  nature.  Even  when  knowledge  and  taste  have 
been  ittierwoven  with  the  very  manners  and  hdbits  of  a  people^  and 
disseminated  amongst  large  and  prosperous  nations,  frequent  in- 
stances have  occui^red,.  in  wbicli  they  have  in  a  short  time  beeh 
obliterated  aad  lost ;  insomuch  that  their  very  existence  would  be 
problematical,  were  it  not  for  the  ocular  end  substantial  proofs  , 
which  they  have  left  •  of-  their  fomier  excellence^  and  which,  when 
measured  by  the  powers  and  capacities  of  succeeding  ages,  appear 
like  the  productions  of  a  superior  race  of  beings. 

To  what  causes  we  are  to  attribute  the  progress  or  decline  of  a 
nation,  in  letters,  or  in  arts,  is  ceFtainly  an  investigation  of  no  in- 
considerable difficulty.  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  doubted 
whether  the  rise  and  progress  of  alt  the  refined  arts  are  liot  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  chance ;  as  if  chance  meant  any  thing  more  thap 
causes  which  it  is  difficuh  or  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.  He 
concludes,  however,  that  ^  in  many  cases  good  reasons  may  be  given 
.why  a  nation  is  more  polite  and  learned  at  a  particular  time  than 
any  of  its  neighbours ;''  and  proceeds  to  explain  this  circumstance 
upon  grounds  to  some  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to 
advert. 

If  we  may  trust  to  a  very  ancient  popular  opinion,  the  energies 
of  nature  have,  from  the  earliest  records  of  society;  been  coiltinually 
.declining ;  so  that  the*  proiductions  of  her  later  years  oan  stand  in 
no  d^ree  of  compaiison  with  those  of  her  more  vigorous  youth. 
.From  the  daysiof  Homer,  this  Ikis  been  the  general  burthen  of  the 
poetfs  song,r  and  has  frequently  been  confirmed  by    the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  philosopher.-^ But  although  opinions  mostly  obtain 
credit  by.  their  antiquity,   this  opinion,  in  particular,  derives  no 
advantage  from  that  cireumstance.     On  Ae   contrary,  that  very 
antiquity  is  the  CBOSt'dfecisive  proef  that  it  is  wholly  unfbunded. 
.If  the  human  race  bad  declined  from  its   pristine  vigor  between 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  time  of  Homer,  to  what  a 
.degree  x>f  imb^ity  must  it^  have  fallen  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ! 
•And  ii,  in  like  manner,  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  poets,  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  human  race,  be  well  founded,  to  what  a  miser- 
.able  state  of  degradation  must  it  before  this  tim^  have  been  reduced ! 
.After  so  long  a  descent,  is  it  possible  ,that  nature  could  still  have 
.produced  a  Dante  or  an  Ariosto  f    a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  ?    a 
Corneille  or  a  Racine  ?  Names  which,  witliout  an  invidious   com- 
petition with  those  of  ancient  times,  \^ill  sufficiently  shew  that  her 
vigor  is  not  exhausted ;  jbut  that  she  still  continues  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  those  of  the  earth,   in  all  their 
original  strength,  quality  and  flavor. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this- dispiriting  idea  of  the  declining 
condition  of  oiir  nature,  others  hive  entertained  an  opinion,  that 
the  human  race  is  in  a  regular  and  progressive  course  of  improve- 
ment, and  that  every  age  of  the  world  is  more  enlightened   than 
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Ibat  which  preceded  it;    A«  a  pfoof  4^  lim,  iksfpem/k  ont4lie 
learly  state  of  each  nation^  and  trace  its  pnogrets  itom  faacfaafliam  to 
civilizatioD^  from  civilizatioa  to  refineoieiDt.    Instead  of  bomkag 
Jiovfu  before  the  mighty  namee  of  antiquity,  and  «eknowkcl^iiig  an 
inferiority   of  intellect,   they  pretend  to  aArail  tbemadivea   of  the 
kpoiivledge  of  former  times,  and  «iipp«f5e  Ibat  by  uniting  wkh  it  the 
stiH  more  important  discoveries  of  i\m  onodenis^.theciiacle. of  know- 
ledge is  enlarged,  and  the  convaniencies,  and  even  4he  ekga>cj»4»f 
life   rendered  much  more  attainable  than  at  aiiy  fmmar  peBod. 
Under  these  impressions^  they  scruple  not  to  expieastheii:  contempt 
for  every  former  state  of  society,  and  their  Ugh  opinion  of  that  in 
vt^hich  they  have  the  happiness  to  liye.    Not  bovjrever  ^Hntei^  widi 
the  eminence  at  which  they  have  arrived,  hope  spreads  her  wings 
and  launches  into  the  realms  of  conjecture ;  and  the  confifknce  of 
having  done  much,  gives  the  assurance  that  we  .shall  accomplish 
more.     Without  wishing  to  damp  thi»  arcfer,  it  may  -be  proper  ta 
observe,  that  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  expedience  of  past  ages, 
we  shall  scarcely  be  allowed  to  conclude  that  such  regular,  or  pro* 
gressive  improvement,  is  the  characteristic  of  Ihe  human  race.    If 
such  were  the  fact,  it  must  of  course  follow,  that  nations  imce 
civilized  never  again  becbme  retrograde,  but  must  continue  to  rise 
till  they  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection.    But  wfaeae-are 
the  countries  in  which  letters  and  arts  faaite  aoi^e  an  unintemipled 
progress?    or  where  have  they  for  my  g[reat  length  of  time- been 
jcven  stationary  i    Is  India  still  the  fountaia  of  knowledge  i    and 
can  she  boast  of  her  sages,  the  oracles  of.  wisdom,  virho  attiact 
inquirers  and  disciples  froni  distant  regiaos?  Is  the  condition  .of 
^ypt  improved  by  the  ^ight  of  three  thqusand  yeans?  or  have  her 
pyramids  been  surpassed  by  the  labors  of   subsequent  Jtimes? 
What  was. Qreece  once i    what  is  she  now?  Chasacteriaed  in  >tfae 
first  ■in&4:ance  by  virfaatever  wa^  bright  in  genius,  rich  in  intellect^ 
jexcellent.  ia  art — ii|  the  latter  by  whatever  is  d^raded  and  aerriie 
in  human  nature.     Contrast  republican  with  papal  Rome*     jE!pk»> 
inin^  the  names  that  grace  the  rolls  of  antiquity,  frooi  the  fir^  to 
the  second   Brutus,  and  ask  whether  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
jRome  will  be  as  well  known  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years, 
as  their  illustrious  predecessors.     Alas  the  scene  is.  changed  I  and 
for  century  after  century  the  .peasant  and  the.  slave  have  trampled 
.on  the  dust  of  heroes,  ^  uacooscious  of  their  wordi  as  the  caltle 
that  crop  the  herbage  on  their  remains.     Such  is  the  boasted  im* 
iprovement  of  the  human.race;  such  the  permanency  of  knowledge 
4n  nations  where  she  h^^s^  once  established  her  seat !     The  tiree 
perishes  ;  and  the  transplanted  scions  will,  unless  they  be  carefully 
ibstered,  experience  m  their  turn  a  similar  fate. 

Dismissing  then  the  idea  that  there  is  iu  the  human  mind  an 
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|]fifaerait«teii8eii^y  toWaids  ehber  improv^aieilt  ch- det^rioratioti,  tet 
us  now  briefly  ioquire  into  the  other  cauaes  which  are  supposed 
to  baire  contributed  to  those  vicissitudes  which  it  has  successively 
expenoBced.  Of  these  causes^  few  have  been  liiore^stropgly  in* 
•isted  on  tbah  those  oetasioned  by  diversity  of 'ciimate  and  local 
8k)ttaitioB«  ^  There  «we  -even  countries/'  it  has  been  observed  by 
mi  eannent, French  wfiter,'  *'  where  the  itibabilaots  have  ne;ver  re«> 
oeived  the^first  rudim^its  of  inipi;o<<renieiit»  and  where  it  is  probable 
they  never  will  mahe  any  proficiency^''  and  he  conceives  he  can 
esactiy  'ascertain  wMiin  what  degrees  6f  the  equittbr  such  countriea 
He.  To  this  it  may  be  replied^  that  had  such  been  the  case,  let^ 
ters  and  arts  must  Have  been  permanently  confined  totbose  coun* 
tried  only  whiefa  are  more  favored  m  point  of  situation  than  the 
rest  of -the  globe.  But  Ihe  asaerti<»i  is  not  borne  out  by  experi^ 
enee.  **  Under  the  saaae  climate/'  says  a  judicious  foreign  au- 
thor/ ^'  the  Greeks  rose  from  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  till 
they  became  the  masters  of  the  world;  and  that  very  Greece^ 
which  was  so  many  years  the  garden  of  Europe,  afterwards  be* 
i^aite  a  sterHe  desert.  Boeotia  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Attica,  and 
oonseqnaidy  enjoyed  the  same  clnnate ;  yet  the  Bceotians  were 
accounted  as  stuptd  as  the  Athenians  were  acute.  The  splendor 
of  Grecian  science  was  diffused  not  only  throi^h  Greece  itself^ 
biit  extended  to  colonies  far  distant  'from  the  metropolis,  and  very 
aStrent  with  respect  to  climate."  It  require^  indeed  no  very  ex* 
tensive  acquaintance  with  history  to  discover,  that  the  progress  of 
letters  and  arts  is  not  restricted  by  rivers  or  moui^tains ;  or  that 
neither  heat  nor  cold  are  uniformly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  learn** 
iog4  vriiich  at  one  dme  chose  its  residence  amidst  the  sultry  pluns 
of  Egypt,  and  at  another  rested  on  thefroxen  shores  of  Iceland. 
Such  indeed  is  the  constrtution  of  man,  that  in  many  instances  the 
facility  of  success  deadens  the  desire  of  it,  and  the  obstacles  which 
he  encounters  only  serve  to  ^ve  a  keener  edge  to  his  exertions. 
^^  In  those  northern  ui^enial  climates,*'  says  the  learned  President 
of  the  Linnaean  Society,  ^'  where  the  intellect  of  man  indeed  has 
floarished  in, its  highest  perfection,  but  where  the  productions  of 
nature  are  comparative^  sparingly  bestowed,  her  laws  have  been 
most  investigated^  and  best  understood.  The  appetite  of  her  pu- 
p3s  w«s  whetted  by  their  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  scantiness  of 
her  supplies  trained  them  in  habits  of  economy,  and  of  the  most 
acute  observation."  ' 

•  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers,  in  accounting  for  the  W* 
eissitudes  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  contain  within  them- 
lehres  the  principks  of  their  own  destruction ;  insomuch^  that  wheo 

•  «  The  Abb^  du  Bos.  *  The  Abate  Andres. 

^  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  Revievr  of  the  Modern  6tate  of  BQtaqy. 
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tbey'bav^  arriVed  At  dieir  highest  efKcelieilcey  ^ey,  in  4ke  coone  of 
human  affitirsy  perish  ''and  decsy.  Thu»  Mr.  Hume  asserts^  that 
**  when  the  arts  and  sciences  come  t<y  perfection  in  any  state,  diey 
naturaliy^  or 'father 'necesfl^rily,  <)ecKiie,  and  seidam  or  never  reidve 
in  that  naftioii  where  they  have  formerly  flevrisbed ;"  and'  the  ju- 
dici€ru»  Tirabos(5hi  adftiitS)  that  *'  it  k  commoD  to  aH  the  sttiihes 
that  are  e^nected  with  the  progresit  6f'  taste,  such  as  ehMfuciice, 
poetry  and  history;  as  well  as  to  the^u«e  aister  arts,  that  urben 
they  have  arrived  at  perfcfction,  they  as^'  certmly  return  to  that 
level  from  which'  they  rose.''  •  This  the  learned  ItaUan  has  endea- 
vored to  account  for,  by  supp<[^King  that  it  is  oecasiooed  by  an 
orvei^rained  fefinemetit^  or  a  desire  of  exeelHng  even  'those  who 
friay  be 'considered  as  the  jitst  standards^ofi^oqiience  and  of  taste. 
"Thus,"  says  he,  *^  Asinius  PoHio  reprobated  the  style  of  Cicero, 
as  weak,  languid  and  unpolished^  and  introdoced,  in  its'  stead,  a 
kind  of  declamation  so  dry,  meagre  «ind  affected,  that  it  seeined  to 
recall  the  rudeness  of  the  early  ages.  The  two  Senecas,  the 
rlietor  and  the  philosopher,  followed,-  anKJ  ;by  refining -still  farther 
'on  the  matter  and  the  style,  reduced  the  art  to  a  still  lower  ebb." 
But  \vhilst  tine  may  assent  to  the  truth  of  these  observations,  we 
cannot  bat*  perceive  that  they  contain  little  more  than  the  mere 
statement  of  ^  fact,  in  whiKih  We  itiu^tall  agree ;  and  that  we  must 
slill  retMt  to  the  question,  to^what  cause  is  Ais  alteration  in  Ae 
public  taste;  this  decline  of  ISberal  studies;  to  ije  attributed  ?  The 
ball' will  not  rebound  till  it  Has  reached' liie  mark ;  and  it  may 
with  confidence  be  assei^tedy  that  iteither.  Kteratin^  nor^artthanre 
evef  yet  attained  thcif  highest  degree  of  perfectiom  Weanist 
therefore  eild^avdf  to  disbo^er  the  tauses'  of  this  decline  in  'some 
esaential  alteration  m  <he^  c^dition  and  mannars  of  a  people, 
which  df^grades  fheir' 'dignity,  per^wrtij  their  moral  character/  and 
corrupts  and 'e?ftiiiguishes  *  ^eir- taste.  •  Tfans,  instead  of  > sup* 
posing  that  the  ^style  of  Cic^r4  teid' attamed^  such  >a  -degree  of*ex- 
ciellence,  as  to  sWbrd'no  oppo/rtunity 'for  future  onators  to  display 
their  powers, '  %iH  it  not  be  mot^  tx^'oor  purpose  to  'iasquire,  what 
wasthe  character"' of  "^  the  age*  in*  th^*  time- iof  Cicero,^  and  «5  the 
period  w*efi  thite  decline  look  plac«e  t  •  ^  Ijti » the  f or*ier,  *  Ronur  was 
free,  and  the'  orator,  ftarleffs  eficyifcnce;  diseusaedin  langui^e^as 
unrestrained  las^  it  was  el^^mieht,  affoirs' of  tfae^ highest »< importance 
&^  Iri'tl     ■  "        " 


to  individiiafe'm-  the  stat^.^  Iri'the  lattei(:tMB^  people;  alci^  a  i 
of  oppression,  as  disgraceful  to  the  sufferers'  as  odious v  in  'tfaeir 
tyrants,  iost;"With  the  dignity  of  their  subjecM,  the  energyi  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  style.  The  sameoircan^stances  occurred  in  Italy 
m  the  beginning  off  the  sixteenth  century^,  ivhm  the  iifdifpendent 
states  of  that  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  despotic  prinQSS, 
and  the  free  and  vigorous  mode  of  eomposition  that*  distinguished 
the  revivors  of  learning,  ^vfe  way  tt>  a  nitore  verbdse>  affected  and 
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^enervated  flMaaer;  till,  wkh  .their  independeoQe  and  streogth  of- 
dhsraeter^  ihe  people  lost  that  trulb  of  feeling  snd  conectnesa  of. 
tftste,  which  can  be  pwiwaneiitly  establiabed  on  no  other  founda*-  - 
tioB.    Thus  wbencwer.we  fiml  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  literary  taste  of  a  aatoon,  we  may  frequently  diaoiMrer  the  cauae 
of  4l  in  the  change  of  opinions  and  manners  conaeciueot  upon  the 
^eventa  of  the  tsraes,  and  the  different  combinations  of  society ;  and . 
although   w&  may  not  alwaji»  be  able  to  trace  these  causes  widi. 
piecision,   this  wdl  acareely  justify  us  in  denying  one  of  the  firat 
Qiftxims  of  philosophy,  nnd  supposing  that  in  matters  of  taste^ 
efiects  are  produced  without  a  cause. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  instead  > 
of  attributing  the  progress  or  decline  of  letters  .and  arts4o  tb<$. 
influence  of  climate,  or  to  any  staled  and  unavoidable  vicissitude, 
we  are  to  seek  for  them  in  the  unceasing  operation  of  moral 
causes,  in  the  relations  of  aociety,  and  the  dispQ^ilfi^ns  and  propenr 
steies  of  the  human  mjind.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
reialiona  is  that  by  whidi  we  are  connected  with  the  governments 
under  which  we  live ;  and  ac<iordingly  many  writers  have  sought  ia 
die  nature  of  such  government,  the  causes  of  the  improvement  or. 
deterioration  of  the  hwnan  race.  That  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
hlwrty  is  indispensable  totbe  cultivatioa  of  literatmre,  is  an  opinioa 
«~  which  has  been  i^ry  generally  advanced.  ^^  It  is  impossible," 
aajrs  Mr.  Hume,  '^  for  the  ants  and  sciences  to  arise  at  fiiat  an^ng 
any  people,  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  £ree  go^ 
vernmentu*'  In  illusiratii^  this  position,  be  observe  that  a  de* 
spotic  ttiooarch^  governi^  e  large  tract  of  conntry,  never  conceives 
dbe  idea  of  securing  the  happiness  of  bis  people  by  eslablisbed. 
laws,  but  delegates,  his  full  power  to  inferior  magistrates;  each 
of  whom  **  governs  the  subjects  with  full  authoiaty  as  if  tbey^  wi&re 
hie  own,  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny  as  belonging  to  another.'^ 
*^  A  people  governed  after,  such  a  manner/'  he  adds^  ^^  are  slaves^ 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the,word,.andit  ia  impossible  they 
JCM  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  of  ta«te  or  reason..  They  dare 
not  so, much  as  psetend  io  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty 
or  securiiy.  To  expect  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  mooaffichy,  is  to  expect  a  contradiction.'' 
But  ai  though  this  sentiment  in  various  forms,  and  with  various 
modifications,  has  been  often  asserted,  this  has  not  deterred 
others  from  avowing  a  contrary  opinion.  Amongst  these,  one  of 
the  most  stremioos  is  the  Abate  Andres,  whose  learned  and  exten- 
sive work  on  this  sub^t  gives  great  weight  to  his  authority. 
^iTo  contend/'  says  this  author,  ''  that  the  genius  is  depres^d 
lender  a  monarchical  government,  or  that  in  a  republic  it  ao 
quires  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  a  greater  degree  of  devai* 
^0%  is  to  assert  a  sophism,  which  is  confuted  by  public,  eiperii^nca 
NO.  Xill.  Pam.  VOi:.Xl.  «t- 
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\  if  a  Coraeille^  or  a  Bossuet^  had  foo&d  the  sMimiltj  of  tfaar . 
talents-  dq>re88ed  by  dieir  having  liv«d  under  a  powerful  mooaichy  f 
CM*  as  if  Galikoy  Lord  Bacon,  or  Descartes,  bad  lost,  in  the  vexa* 
tions  they  experienced,  tb^r  freedom  and  devation  of  mind  V 
The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  period  of  high  civilization  and  dis- 
tinguished literary  excellence.^  ^*  Peifaaps/'  says  the  lively  his- 
torian of  that  period,  **  it  is  that  of  all  the  rest  which  approaches, 
the  nearest  to  perfection."  Yet  this  improvement  vras  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  free  government,  but  the  spontaneous. growth  of  a  conn- 
try  which  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  political  and  civil  liberty, 
and  which  even  gloried  in  its  subjection  to  despotic  control.  A 
review  of  these  ciroimstances,  then,  so  far  from  satisfying  our  en- 
quiries, would  serve  rather  to  convince  us  ibzt  the  progress  or  de- 
cline of  literature  depended  wholly  upon  other  causes,  and  that- 
particular  modes  of  government  are  either  equally  indifferent  to  it,, 
or  at  most  aifect  it  only  in  a  very  slight  and  unimportant  degree. 

In  attempting  to  decide  upon  these  opposing. fects  and  discordant 
opinions,  it  may,  in  the  iirst  place,  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  on 
the  professed  or  nominal  form  of  a  government,  that  its  apti- 
tude, or  inaptitude  to  the  promotion  of  literature,  depends.  A 
jealous  and  suspicious  government,  whether  it  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  dislingubhed,  locks  4ip 
the  faculties  and  deadens  the  energies  of  a  people.  The  truth 
see^is  to  be  that  all  govemmrats  derive  their  support  from  public 
e)iinioii,  and  that  when  any  government,  whatever  its  denomi»atkm 
may  be,  is  firmly  established,  it  can  admit  of  a  degree  of  liberty  in 
its  subjects,  which  might  be  supposed  likely  to  prove  injurious,  or 
iiital,  to  a  more  precarious  or  unsettled  authority.  The  favosabie 
opinion  of  his  subjects  was  perhaps  never  conciliated  by  any  prince 
in  a  greater  degree  than  by  Louis  XIV.  By  whatever  qualifica- 
tions this  confidence  was  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  his.  administva- 
tion  enjoyed  a  d^ree  of  stability  and  splendor  beyond  that  of  any 
otiier  European  potlsutate.  In  proportion  to  the  liberty  conceded, 
was  the  proficiency  nnide  by  Ihs  subjects.  Within  the  precincts 
of  that  court,  Fenelon  produced  his  immortal  wH>rk,  which  would 
have  done  Jionor  to  a  Spartan  legislator ;  and  Boileau,  wkh  ta 
freedom  which  an  Arbitrary  government  has  seldom  tolerated, dared 
to  oppose  the  whole  strength  of  his  genius  to  the  favorite  punuit 
of  his  monarch,  that  of  military  glory,  and  endeavouredy  by  the  pre^ 
cepts  of  wisdom  and  the  blandishments  of  wit,.  to> abate  that  inor* 
dinate  ambition  which  proved  so  fatal,  not  only  to^the  repose  of  his 
own  subjects^  but  to  tfiat  of  Europe  in  geoeml. 

According  then  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  any  go«eni*» 
m<?nt  has  in  its  own  stability^  will,  in  general,  be  the  liberty  allowed^ 
to  the  expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  in  proportion  to  this 
liberty  will   be  the  prolieieney  a»de  in  li^srary  pursuit,     jiw 
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must  this,  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  be  confined  to  parti- 
cular subjects.  Few  governments,  however  arbitrary^  have  at* 
empted  to  restrain  enquiries  purely  scholastic;  the  studies  of 
classical  literature  or  the  pursuits  of  scientific  curiosity ;  but  this 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  interest  of  letters.  Debarred  from  expatiating 
at  large  ou  those  more  important  subjects,  which  involve  the  regu- 
lations of  society  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  manners  and  in  religion, 
the  human  faculties  become  contracted,  devoted  to  minute  and 
trivial  discussions  and  unable  to  operate  with  vigor  and  effect 
even  upon  those  subjects  which  are  permitted  to  their  research. 

It  has,  therefore,  seldom  been  in  the  power  of  an  absolute  mo-, 
narch,  whatever  may  have  been  his  celebrity,  to  afford  a  degree  of 
literary  liberty  equal  to  that  which  the  people  enjoy  under  a  mixed 
or  popular  form  of  government ;  and  indeed,  with  whatever  liber- 
ality it  may  be  granted,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  that  it 
is  a  bare  concession  of  the  sovereign,  existing  only  during  such 
time  as  his  own  interests  may  appear  to  him  to  admit  of  it,  and  ac- 
companied with  such   conditions  and  restraints  as  he  may  think 
proper  to   prescribe.     Hence,  it  is  neither  so  certain  in  its  dura« 
tion,  nor  so  extensive  in  its  effects,  as  that  which  is  founded  in  riglijt 
and    defined  by  known   and  establi^he(]   laws.     In  a  government 
legitimately  constituted,  the  freedom  of  enquiry  and  of  expression 
is   a  permanent  principle  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the 
state;  in  an  absolute  monarchy  it  is  temporary  and  accidental, 
depending  upon  the  character  and  will  of  the  prince,  and  may  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished   whenever  he  may  conceive  that  his 
interest  or  his   safety  requires   the  adoption   of  such  a  measure. 
The  consciousness  that  this  power,  though  not  exercised,  still  sub- 
sists, and  the  uncertainty  by  what  degree  of  irritation  it  may  be 
provoked,  deaden  the  efforts  of  the  timid,  and  restrain  and  circum- 
scribe those  of  the  bold ;  whilst  the  dissolving  influence  of  arbi- 
trary favor  is  often  too  powerful  for  even  genius  itself  to  resist. 

,  But  another  striking  distinction  between  a  despotic  and  a  popular 
government,  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  intellect, 
still  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  former,  as  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  concentred  in  an  individual,  who  is^^  jealous  of 
any  interference  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  a  large  field  of 
enquiry  and  of  improvement  is  shut  out  from  the  investigation  of 
the  people,  whose  chief  incitement  to  exertion  is  the  hope  of  those 
favors  and  rewards  which  the  sovereign  may  think  proper  to 
bestow.  But  in  a  state  which  partakes  of  the  nature  af  a  popular 
government,  the  path  to  distinction,  to  honor,  to  wealth,  and  to 
importance,  is  open  to  all,  and  the  success  of  every  individual  will, 
in  general,  be  in  proportion  to  his  vigilance  and  his  talents,  llie 
studies  of  lilerfiture  are  only  a  reflexion  or  shadow  ol  the  transac* 
tions  of  real  life ;  and  he  wh6  is  ^  stranger  to  the  hopes  and  fears. 
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to  the  passions  and  emotions  which    agitate  the  mind   in    the 
affairs   of  the  world,  however     he   may     be    conversant    yrith 
iKTords  and  modes  of  expression,  will  only  repeat,   perhaps  in  a 
ipore  elegant  form,  the  ideas  of  others,  but  wAl  never  attain  that 
originality  and  strength   of  thought,  which  are  only  derived  from 
close  examination  and  long  observation  of  actual  life.     Wherever 
we  turn  our  «yes  on  the  annals  of  literature,  we  find  its  brightest 
ornaments  amongst  those  who  have  retired  from  the  field,  from  the 
senate,  or  from  the  bar,  to  bend  the  strength  of  their  well  exercised 
and  indefatigable  minds  towards  the  pursuits  of  science  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste.     It  is  they  who  have  not  only  supplied  the  ma- 
terials of  history,  but  have  taught  the  right  use  of  those  materials. 
In  their  works    we  see   the  living  picture  of  man,  such   as  he 
has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  his  variations.     It  is  they  who  have 
given  ar.iniation  and  reality  to  these  studies,   which  without  their 
frequent  interference  and  powerful  aid,  would  long  since  have  de- 
generated into  puerile  and  effeminate  amusements. 

Amongst  the  external  causes  that  deaden  the  operations  of  the 
intellect,  and  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  exertion,  few  have  beeH 
more  effectual  than  a  stale  of  public  insecurity,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  desolating  wars.  When  the  mind  is  agitated  by  appre- 
hension, when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  precarious,  when  do- 
mestic attachments  are  endangered,  and  the  duration  of  life  itself  is 
micertain,  how  is  it  possible  to  turn  to  those  studies  which  require 
uninterrupted  leisure,  and  a  perfect  freedom  not  only  from  the 
severer  calamities  of  life,  but  from  the  casual  interruptions  of  so- 
ciety? Tlie  circumstances  in  which  all  Europe  was  placed 
during  the  middle  ages,  when,  fdr  a  long  course  of  time,  one  spe» 
cies.  of  desolation  was  followed  by  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  world  was  thinned  in  its  numbers  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
and  by  the  sword,  or  debilitated  and  exhausted  by  oppression  in 
every  variety  of  form,  exhibit  too  certain  a  cause  of  the  deep 
debasement  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  almost  total  relinquish- 
ment of  liberal  studies.  Even  independent  of  the  miseries  occa- 
sioned by  war,  whether  unsuccessful  or  successful,  its  long  conti- 
nuance is  hostile  and  destructive  to  letters  and  to  arts.  The  fero- 
cious spirit  which  it  excites  is  highly  discordant  with  that  disposi- 
tion which  consults  not  merely  the  being,  but  the  well-being  of  the 
hitman  race ;  and  endeavours  to  communicate  to  them  the  highest 
pleasures  of  v\hich  their  nature  is  capable.  In  the  arrogant  estim- 
ation of  brutal  strength,  wisdom  and  learning"  are  effeminate  and 
contemptible;  and  where  those  qualities  are  little  esteemed,  the  at- 
tainment of  them  will  no  longer  excit.e  exertion.  Even  the  inter- 
ruption which  takes  place  in  the  intercourse  betweeti  different 
states,  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  is  itself  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  progress  of  science  and  letters;  as  it  prevents  that  free 
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communication  of  discoveries  and  opinions  between  men  of  talents 
And  genius,  which  excites  ^  national  and  generous  emulation,  and 
has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  a  state  of  general  tranquillity,  and  a 
government  which  admits  of  the  free  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  intellectual  improvement.  -  But  thesd 
are  only  negative  advantages.  Though  the  blossoms  may  escape 
the  blight  and  the  mildew,  yet  warm  suns  and  timely  showers  are 
requisite  before  they  can  expand,  and  ripen  their  fruit.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  in  vain  to  expect  tliat  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
^orish,  to  their  full  extent,  in  any  country  where  they  were  not 
preceded,  or  accompanied,  by  a  certain  degree  of  stability,  wealth, 
and  competency ;  so  as  to  enable  its  inhabitants  occasionally  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  die  more  laborious  occupations  of 
life,  and  devote  it  to  speculative  inquiries  and  the  pleasures  derived 
from  works  of  art.     Whenever  any  state  has  attained  this  enviable 

S re-eminence,  and  enjoys  also  the  blessings  of  civil  and  political 
berty,  letters  and  arts  are  introduced — not  iiideed  as  a  positive 
convention  of  any  people,  but  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  result. 
Nor  has  the  cultivation  of  these  studies  been  i;ijurious  to  the 
prosperity,  the  morals,  or  the  character  of  a  people.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  usually  exhibited  a  re-action  highly  favorable 
to  the  country  where  they  have  been  cherished ;  not  only  by  open- 
ing new  sources  of  wealth  and  exertion,  but  by  exalting  the  views, 
purifying  Hhe  moral  taste,  enlarging  the  intellectual  and  even  the 
physical  powers  of  the  human  race,  and  conferring  on  the  nation 
where  they  have  once  florished,  a  rank  and  a  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  the  most  honorable  and  the  most  durable  that 
can  be  attained. 

It  is  not  merely  on  industry,  but  also  on  the  proper  application 
of  industry,  according  to  the  nature,  situation,  and  productions  of 
a  country,  that  its  prosperity  depends. — Whether  this  be  obtained 
by  internal  or  external  exertions,  by  agriculture,  by  manufactures, 
or  by  commerce,  or  by  the  judicious  union  of  all  these,  the  same 
result  may  take  place ;  but  of  all  employments  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  as  it  is  the  most  indispensable,  is  also  the  most  natural 
to  man.  An  attachment  to  the  country,  to  rural  concerns  and 
rural  prospects,  seems  interwoven  in  our  very  constitution.  Even 
in  the  most  polished  state  of  civilization,  and  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  we  find  the  attention  and  the  affections  still  turned 
towards  these  subjects,  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure 
by  men  of  the  greatest  genius  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  have 
never  failed,  as  often  as  recalled  in  their  delightful  pictures,  to 
affect  the  mind  with  the  purest  gratification.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  tend  not  only  to  procure  that  com- 
peteacy  which  is  requisite  to  our  individual  support,  but  at  the 
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88|ine  time  to  inspire  those  dispositions  and  feelings  which  are  the 
source  of  intellectual  eujoymenty  and  result  in  the  productions  of 
literature  and  taste.     Instances  might  be  adduced,  both  in  aocioit 
and  modern  times,  where  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  refinement, 
of  a  i^atipn  h^^e  been  chiefly  raised  upon  the  basis  of  successful 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  these  ought 
to  be  the  exclusive,  or  e.ven  the  principal  occppation  of  every 
iiation—^tbe  choice  of  which  must  depei^d  op  the  local  situatiiHi 
^nd  internal  resources  of  tiny,  particular  cpuntry;  by  a   proper 
adaptation    of  which,  we  have  se^n  the  most  unfavorable  and 
barren  portions  pf  the  earth  not  only  covered  with  an^  extensive 
population,  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life, 
but  be^poming  the  seat  of  arts  and  sci^np^,  and  assuming  a, rank 
amongst  nations,,  iihich  m^ny  of   the  most  favored  and  fertile 
.  countries,  b^ve  not  been  ablie^  to  attain.     .. 

The  eifiQCt  ^f  manufactures  is  different;. and  upon  the  whole 
not  so  conducive  perhaps  as  agriculture  to  the  formation  of  intel- 
lectual chai;act;er,.  Inasmuch,  .however,  as  they  tend  to  increase 
the  vvealth  of  a  cpuntry,  tjb^y  may  be.  classed  ^pngst  those  occu- 
pations which  form  the  texture  of  th^  web.  of  which  ^letters  and 
arts  are.  the  ornaments ;  biiit  it  is  nmch  io  be  feared  that  the 
unavoidable  tendency  of.  these  employments  is .  to  contract  or 
deaden  the  e^xertions  pf  the  intellect,  and  to  reduce  the  powers 
both  of  mipd  and  of  body  to  a  machii^e,  in  which  the  individual 
almost  loses  his  identity  and  becpn^^s  only  a  part  of  a  more  com- 
plicated ^pparatuft.'  Independent,  however,  of  the  direct  and 
indispensable  necesst^  of  these  occupations  to  |h^  cpnveniency  and 
accommodation  of  life,  it  must  be  observed,  that  without  manufec- 
turesy  neither  agriculture  nor  con^merce  could  avail  themselves 
of  their  energies  to' their  full  extent.  It  is  they  which  enhance 
the.  value  of  the  .productions,  of  .the  ope,  and  multiply  those 
.articles  which  are. the  objects  of  mutual  interchange  to  the  pther. 

Of  the  connection  .that  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  subsisted 
between  commerce  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  records  of 

*  In  thus  ^;ating  the- effects  of  manufactuces  on  individual  character,  I 
am  sensible  1  may  be  thoyght  rather  to  have  adverted  to  a  fom^^r  penod 
than  to  the  present  time,  when  improvement  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
producing  a  cheaper  and  better  article,  but  is  in  many  instances  extended 
to  the  ameliorating  the  condition  and  cultivating  the  understanding  of  the 
■  ]»erson8,  employed,  particularly  of  the  young.  The  great  importance  of 
m^i^actures  to  thu  country,  in.  its  pi^eftent  sitqatiop,  oiight.to.  prevent 
their  being  discouraged  by  anjr  objections  ¥fhicl).may  ppssibly  he  r^movi^d; 
iand  sufficient  has  certainly  been  done,  in  some  of  our  laigest  establph- 
hients,  to  prove  that  the  comfort,  and  respectability  of  this  laborious  part 
of  the  community  may  be  attained  not  only  without  detriment  pr  expense, 
but. with. great 'an^. positive  advantages  to  those  who  have  adopted  so 
judicious  ana  humane  a  plan/ 
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the  human  race  bear  ^constant  evidenoe«    The  perfection  and  hap^ 
piness  of  oisr  nature  arise  in  a'  great  degree  ham  the  exercise  of 
our  relative  and  sodial  feelings ;  and  the  wider  these  are  extended 
the  more  excellent  and  aceoibplished  will  be  the  character  that 
^11  be  formed.     The  first  s<!ep  to  commercial  intercourse  is  rude 
and  selfish^  and  consists  of  ^little  more  than  an  interchange^  or 
barter,  of  articles  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  the  parties ; 
but  as  this  intercourse  is  extended,  mutual  confidence  takes  place  % 
Jiabits  of  acquaintance,  and  even  of  esteem  and  friendshipi  are 
formed;  till  it  may  perhaps,  without  exaggeration,  be  asserted, 
that  of  all  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  at  this  day  united,  those 
of  mercantile  connection  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
extensive.     The  direct  consequence  of  this,  is  not  oidy  an  increase 
of  wealth  to  those  countries  where  commerce  is  carried  on  to  ks 
proper  extent,  but  an  improvement  in  the  intellectual  character, 
•  and  a  superior  degree  of  civilization  in  those  by  whom  its  ope- 
rations are  conducted.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  nation 
M^here  commerce  has  been  cultivate  upon  great  and  enlightened 
principles,  a  considerable  proficiency  has  always  been  made  hi 
liberal  studies  and  pursuits.     Without  recurring  to  the  splendid 
examples  of  antiquity,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Free  States  in  Italy,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
Germany,  in  improving  the  character  of  the  age.     Under  the  in- 
fluence of  commerce  the  barren  islands  of  Venice,  and  the  unheakby 
swamps  of  HoIbnd,becamenot  only  the  seats  of  opulence  and  splen- 
dor, but  the  abodes  of  bterature,  of  science,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
vied  with  each  other  not  less  in  the  number  and  celebrity  of  eminent 
men  and  distinguished  scholars,  than  in  the  extent  of  their  mercantile 
concerns.     Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  repress  our  exultation  at  the 
•rising  prospects  and  rapid  improvement  of  our  own  country,'  or  to 

'  I  trust  these  prospects  will  be  realized,  as  well  in  a  commercial  and 
financial,  as  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  But  there  is  anotber  kind  of 
improvement,  whicli,  though  less  obvious,  is  perhaps  still  more  important. 
I  allude  to  the  evident  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  lower  class  of 
the  community ;  and  which,  if  duly  encouraged,  cannot  fail  of  producing 
the  happiest  effects.  However  deeply  the  sufferings  which  this  class  have 
of  late  experienced  are  to  be  deplored,  it  is  certain  they  have  had  a  pow^r- 
fal  effect  in  suppressing,  by  the  mere  impossibility  of  gratification,  that 
disposition  to  intoxication  and  licentiousness,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
bane  of  industry  and  morals,  and  the  reproach  of  our  country.  Henee  a 
very  great  portion  of  our  laborers  are  now  become  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  restricting  themselves  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  and  of  paving  an 
increased  regard  to  the  rules  of  economy  and  prudence;  and  this  conviction 
has  met  witn  the  most  fortunate  and  best-timed  support,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  for  savings,  and  benefit  societies,  whicn  are  so  well  qualified 
,  to  afford  a  different  object  and  give  a  different  character  to  cbuse  who 
'  engage  in  them.  To  these  we  may  add,  the  many  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation, and  improvement  now  aiforaed  by  the  benevolence  pf  the  higher 
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close  oar  eyes  to  the  decisife  eTidence  which  every  day  bnngs  teforv 
us,  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  commerce  and  literature  derive 
from  each  other.  Not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many  of  the 
great  commercial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  academical  iastt- 
tutions  are  formed,  and  literary  societies  established,  upon  difiisr- 
ent  plans  and  with  different  resources,  but  all  of  them  calculated 
to  'promote  the  great  object  of  intellectual  improvement.  In 
some  of  these  the  town  of  Liverpool  has  led  the  way.  It  was,  I 
believe,  her  Athenaeum  and  Lyceum  Uiat  set  the  first  example  of 
those  associations  which  are  now  so  generally  adopted ;  and  it  may 
justly  be  observed,  that  these  establishments  have  no  longer  left 
the  beneficial  influence  which  commerce  and  literature  have  on 
each  other,  to  be  inferred  from  historical  deductions,  or  far  sought 
arguments,  but  have  actually  brought  them  together,  have  given 
them  a  residence  under  the  same  roof,  and  inseparably  united  the 
bold,  vigorous,  and  active  character  of  the  one  with  the  elegant 
accomplishments  and  lighter  graces  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  then  by  those  more  laborious  and  serious  occupations 
only,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  that  a  nation  is  raised  to 
honor  and  prosperity.  Imperfect  indeed  would  be  the  civilization 
and  improvement  of  that  people,  who,  wholly  devoted  to  hus- 
bandry, or  manufactures,  or  the  mutual  interchange  of  conmiodities, 
should,  from  an  apprehension  of  expending  their  wealth  on  uadess 
objects  and  pursuits,  refuse  to  encoursge  scientific  inquiries — should 
withhold  their  protection  from  the  fine  arts,  and  debar  themselves 
of  the  pleasures  derived  from  works  of  literature  and  taste.  Strange 
and  novel  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  Ibe 
advantages  and  enjoyments  which  these  studies  and  pursuits  afford, 
are  not  only  obtained  without  any  expense  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  encouraged,  but,  that  they  actually  repay,  in  wealth  a^d 
emolument,  much  more  than  they  require  for  their  support.  To 
what  are  all  the  astonishing  improvements  lately  made  in  manufac- 
tures, in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  every  lucrative  and  useiful 
occupation,  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  incessant  researches  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  those  distinguished  individuals  whose  talents 
have  been  exerted  to  increase  the  products  of  the  soil— to  abridge 
the  necessity  of  human  l8bor-~»to  produce  at  less  expense  an 

classes,  not  only  to  youth,  but  to  adults,  and  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
'Bibles  and  instructive  books  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  improve  by 
Uiem.  Thus,  as  the  superstructure  of  society  expands  into  order  and 
beauty,  the  foundations  are  continually  strengtheoing  and  extendiag. 
Whatever  may  be  the  clash  of  political  opinions,  it  roust  oe  allowed  on  aUl 
hands,  that  a  well  regulated  and  enlightened  population  is  the  surest  guard 
of  national  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  happiness ;  and  cannot  fail  to  effect, 
in  due  time,  ev'cry  desirable  refomi  in  government,  which,  in  fact,  is,  in  all 
ODuntries,  only  the  result  of  the  spiiit  of  the  people. 
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article  of  superior  quality  or  elegance^,  or  to  devise  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  most  dangerous  occupations  with  coiiifort  and 
security  Xo  the  persons  employed.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  our 
stand  on  the  eminence  at  «\hich  we  have  already  arrived^  aind  ask 
what  would  be  the  iconsequences  if  we  «i'ere  again  to  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  scientific  discoveries,  and  reduced 
to  the  situation  we  were  in  before  such  discoveries  took  place.  In 
fact,  it  may  now  be  safely  asserted,  that  many  of  (hose  occupations 
which,  within  the  time  of  our  own  recollection,  were  carried  on 
empirically,  and  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  causes  and 
effects,  are  now  practised  on  scientific  principles,  and  are  become, 
in  their  turn,  the  best  schools  of  information  and  experiment  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  the  improvements  of  the  present 
day  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

It  would  however  be  as  degrading  to  ourselves,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  dignity  of  science,  to  estimate  her  importance  only 
3n  a  direct  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  That  she  has,  in  this 
respect,  amply  repaid  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  her  en^ 
couragement,  will  readily  be  allowed ;  but  is  this  the  whole  of  her 
merits  ?  Are  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  be  considered  merely  as 
subservient  to  the  accommodation  of  our  physical  wants,  or  the 
gratification  of  our  selfish  passions  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  she  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  magnificent  works  of  creation  ?  That  she 
has  accompanied  us  through  the  starry  heavens  f  Descended  with 
us  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ?  Pierced  the  solid  rock  ?  Called 
in  review  before  us  the  t  immense  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  from  every  part  of  the  immense  panorama  of  nature  has 
derived  an  infinite  Source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure  and  the 
truest  knowledge  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  she  has  opened  to  our  con- 
templation the  wonderful  system  of  the  moral  world  ?  Has  ana- 
lyzeii  and  explained  to  us  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  own  in- 
tellect f  Defined  the  proper  boundaries  of  human  knowledge? 
Investigated  and  ascertained  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  and  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  society  ?— Whatever  is  wise,  beneficent,  or 
useful  in  government — in  jurisprudence,  in  political  economy,  i* 
the  result  of  her  constant  and  indefatigable  exertions — exertions 
which  always  increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Nor  are  the  arts  connected  with  design-~as  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture,  to  be  considered  as  a  drawback  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  national  wealth,  or  as  useless  dependants  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  country.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they  have  been  encou- 
raged, they  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  to  ho- 
nor, but  to  enrich  the  state.  How  shall  we  estimate  the  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  eentury,  or  into 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  seventeenth,  in  return 
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'  for  those  works  of  art  Mrhicb,  though  highlj  prized  on  dieir  first 
appearance,  have  continued  to  increase  in  value  to  the  present 
day,  and  form  at  this  time  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent riches  of  Europe?  See  the  productions  of  their  artists  sought 
after  by  the  principal  sovereigns  and  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  times,  who  were  proud  to  be  represented  by  their  pencils ! 
and  ask  whether  the  remuneration  conferred  on  their  labors  was 
exceeded  by  the  profits  obtained  by  single  and  individual  exertions 
in  any  other  department.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  person  who 
can  produce  an  article  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  kast  material 
bears  the  prize  from  his  competitors,  who  can  compare  with  the 
painter,  who  with  a  few  colors  and  a  sheet  of  coarse  canvas, 
may,  if  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a  West,  produce,  even  in  th« 
present  day,  a  work  that  shall  be  considered  as  inadequately  recom- 
pensed by  a  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  gratifies  the  taste,  improves  the  moral  sentiment,  and  con- 
fers honor  on  the  artist  and  on  the  country  in  tvhlch  it  was  pro- 
duced? 

'I  trust  then  it  will  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
matter  of  pleasure  and  gratification  merely,  or  in  common  accep- 
tation, as  an  object  of  luxury,  that  I  thus  venture  to  recommend 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  My  purpose  is  to  demonstrate 
their  indispensable  utility^  and  to  show  that  where  they  are  discour- 
aged, no  country  must  expect  to  obtain  its  full  advantages,  evoi  in 
a  lucrative  point  of  view,  much  less  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  prosperity,  and  to  signalize  itself  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Whoever  has  attended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  this 
subject  must  acknowledge  how  intimately  the  improvements  in  our 
manufactures  have  kept  pace  with  the  proficiency  made  in  the  arts 
of  design — so  as  to  give  us  a  manifest  superiority  in  this  respect 
.  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  mere  are  depart- 
.  ments  in  which  those  arts  have,  by  their  own  sole  and  independent 
energies,  greatly  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  the 
country  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Engraving,  in  which  for  a  long  series 
.  of  years  we  have  so  particularly  excelled.*  Nor  can  a  proficiency 
be  made  in  the  lowest  departments  of  these  arts,  without  an  ac- 

>  Blest  art  I  whose  aid  the  Painter's  skill  endears. 
And  bids  his  labors  live  thro'  filiture  years; 
Breaks  that  restrainii  ^hich  to  the  world  uakind. 
To  some  one  snot  the  favorite  work  confiivd; 
Gives  to  each  distant  land,  each  future  age, 
*rhe  features  of  the  warrior,  saintj  or  sage ; 
Thk  greitt  that  ^eems.with  beauty's  qUeen  to  vit; 
The  mild  sufTusiDn  of  thd  languid  eye ; 
Till  with  the  Painter's  proudest  works  at  strife. 
The  fragile  paper  seems  to  glow  with  life  \ 
'  '  iH^mm  of  6  Ms.  INeM  on  JBkf  raofei^. 
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<}uaifitance  with  the  highcvSt.  From  one  source  only  can  the  genu- 
iae  stream  be  derived — although,  when  once  obtained,  it  may  be 
diffused  through  innumerable  channels. 

But  1  begin  to  fear  that  I  shall  be  misunderstood,  and  that  ih 
thus  insisting  on  the  direct  advantages  derived  to  a  country  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  be  accused  of  treating  the 
subject  in  a,  manner  unworthy  of  you  and  of  mys<^lf.  I  shall  per- 
haps be  told,  that  it  is  only  iii  a  commercial  or  a  manufacturing 
place  that  an  idea  could  have  occurred  of  seizing  upon  those  arts, 
whose  province  it  is  to  delight  the  imagination  and  to  elevate  tlfe 
mind,  and  of  chaining  them  down  to  labor  in  the  dull  round  of  p^ 
cuniary  profit.  My  exculpation  is  very  brief.  If  these  ai'ts  are 
cultivated  at  all^  the  result  which  I  have  stated  is  unavoidable.  If 
you  will  protect  the  arts,  the  arts  will,  and  ought  to  remunerate 
you.  To  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  encouraged  upon  some  aln 
stract  and  disinterested  plan,  froofi  which  all  idea  of  utility  shall  be 
excluded,  is  tp  suppose  that  a  building  can  be  erected  withoiit  a 
foundation.  There  is  not  a  greater  error,  than  to  think  that  the 
arts  can  subsist  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  repay  whatever  is  devoted  to  their  advantage ;  but  they  will 
not  become  slaves.  If,  in  the  infancy  of  their  progress,  s6me  as- 
sistance should  be  requisite,  such  a  necessity  cannot  long  exidt. 
The  arts  can  only  florish  where  they  command.  Till  an  artist 
can  produce  a  work  of  such  merit,  as  to  induce  some  individual  to 

f  refer  it  to  its  value  in  money,  he  ought  not  to  expect  a  reward, 
t  is  a  bounty  and  a  degradation ;  and  in  its  effects  tends  to  mislead, 
and  not  to  encourage  the  art.  What  should  we  think  of  giving  a 
premium  to  the  author  of  a  worthless  poem,  by  way  of  encouraging 
poetry  ?  And  yet  it  is  generally  from  this  class,  both  in  arts  and 
literature,  that  the  complaints  of  the  want  of  public  patronagte  pro-? 
ceed.  tt  was  not  thus  with  the  great  masters  of  former  times.  I 
«peak  not  ol  those  whose  productions  stand  on  the  summit  of  art, 
which  add  to  their  iiitrinsic  value  the  incidental  merit  of  rarity,  and 
are,  when  inet  with,  estimated  beyprid  gold  and  geniS — of  a  Raf- 
faelle  or  a  Lionardo  da  Vinci — I  allude  only  to  those  who^e  works 
are  numerous  apd  well  kiiown — a  Titian — a  Guido — a  RUbetis^— a 
Hembrandt — a  Vandyke,  arid  a  loiig  train  of  other  eminent  artists 
in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  even  in  Frahce,  who  dispensed  a  favoi*  as 
,  bf^eh  ai  they  finished  a  picture,  aiid  by  upholding  the  dignity  estab- 
lished the  utility  of  the  art. 

But  higher  viewS  await  us ;  and  t  acknowledge  Ihat  I  shobid 
be  unjust  to  my  subject  were  1  to  rest  its  pretensions  here.  Not 
that  1  intend  to  enter  upob  a  definition  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  works  of  art,  oi*  of  their  collateral  influence  oti  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  hope  I  may  bb  ^eVmitted,  in  a  m^rfe  general  and 
popular  way,  to  state  the'  utility,  and  ttn^ort^uce  6f  these  pursuits. 
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To  what  mode  of  expression,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  did  tlie  ancients 
resort,  when  they  wished  to  perpetuate  through  future  ages  the  ideal 
^orms  of  their  divinities,  the  achievements  of  their  heroes^  atxl  the 
resemblances  of  their  sages  and  their  bards>  but  to  the  aid  of  sculp- 
ture i  Nor  has  the  art  itself  disappointed  the  expectations  that 
were  thus  formed  of  it.  The  figures  of  Alexander  or  of  Pericles, 
of  Socrates  or  of  Plato,  of  Cicero  slnd  of  Caesat,  yet  seem  to  live  in 
marble,  and  we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  their  features  as  iVith 
those  of  our  contemporaries  and  our  friends.  Nor  has  this  confi- 
dence in  the  immortality  ot  art  diniiuished  in  our  own  times.  For 
the  heroic  deeds  by  which  so  many  of  our  countryinen  have  of  late 
years  been  distinguished^  aod  which  throw  a  beam  of  imperishable 
glory  over  the  dark  gulph  of  calamity  aiid  bloodshed  in  which 
Europe  was  so  long  involved,  what  has  beeti  a  higher  recompense, 
or  what  has  marked  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  a  grateful  people,  than  those  splendid  memorials  of 
sculpture  which  have  been  devoted  to  their  memory  i     Such  as 

JoU,  who  now  hear  me,  have  raised,  with  patriotic  and  pious 
ands,  in  the  centre  of  your  town,  in  the  midst  of  your  commercial 
transactions,  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  greatest  naval  com- 
mander on  record,  and  which  in  honoring  him  honors  your- 
selves ? 

But  the  limits  of  my  present  discourse  are  circumscribed.  I 
cannot  on  this  occasion  ente^with  you  into  the  province  of  the  sis^ 
tet  art  of  painting — describe  to  you  what  she  possesses  in  common 
with  sculpture,  or  where  she  exhibits  energies  of  her  own.  I  may 
indeed  safely  intrust  it  to  yourselves  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
artj  which  selects  for  you  whatever  is  interesting,  beautiful,  or  sub- 
lime in  the  records  of  past  ages,  or  the  events  of  present  times, 
and  brings  it  in  its  most  impressive  forms  and  circumstatices^  in 
living  colors  before  you — which  though  confined  only  to  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  can  concentrate  in  that  point  the  past  and  the  future, 
aud  dii»play  a  scene  that  shall  harrow  up  the  feelings,  or  delight  the 
mind ;— -that  not  confined  to  the  bounds  of  reality,  can  enter  into 
the  wilds  of  imagination,  and  give  form  and  features  to  those  ideas 
which  tlie  poet  can  only  express  in  glowing  and  appropriate  lan- 
guilge — that  from  the  appearances  of  external  nature  can  select  and 
fix  her  ever- varying  features,  and  give  to  the  charm  derived  from 
delightful  scenery,  the  additional  charm  of  the  conscious  power  of 
art — and  lastly,  that  can  add  to  all  this  the  inestimable  faculty,  so 
bi^Utifully  described  by  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  present 
age  :-^ 

But  thou !  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  heaven  and  iove  wast  taugl^t  to  lend 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart ; — • 

The  sacred  image  of  a  Ericod  I  ^ 
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No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  Hed 

Thv  softening  sweetening  tints  restore; 
For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead, 

Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore  I 

But  whilst  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  sciences  and  tb^' 
-arts  amply  repay  the  eneoura^ement  they  receive,  it  may  be  sup^ 
posed  that  the  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  mere  studies  of 
literature,  which  withdraw  so  great  a  portion  of  time  from  mot^ 
aeH^us  avocations.  The  delight  and  instruction  which  these  stili 
di^  communicate — the  perpetual  charm  which  they  throw  over 
our  hours  of  leisure — the  resources  which  they  afford  against  indo* 
lence  and  languor,  and  the  strong  barrier  which  they  form  against 
vicious  and  degrading  pursuits — all  these  will  indeed  be  universally 
acknowledged ;  but  in  what  manner  they  produce  a  re-action  which 
contributes  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  community^ 
is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to  perceive.  But  although  the  srilent  and 
modest  claims  of  literature  are  not  so  apparent  as  those  of  scietKe 
and  the  fine  arts,  yet  they  are  neither  less  numerous  rror  less  sdb- 
stantial.-^Even  their  direct  and  immediate  influence,  in  this  respett, 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  How  greatly,  for  instance,  must 
these  advantages  have  been  felt  by  the  city  of  Venice  during  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  immense  number  of  lite- 
rary productions  which  issued  from  her  printing  presses,  must  ft^ 
eessarily  have  employed  in  lucrative  and  useful  occupations  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  population, — In  the  succeedhig  century, 
these  profitable  pursuits,  which  gave  activity  to  so  many  diflerent 
branches  of  manufacture,  were  transferred  in  a  great  degree  to 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  where  the  excellent  and  leahied 
works  of  so  many  eminent  scholars  were  given  to  the  world  with 
such  ability,  industry,  and  correctness,  as  to  raise  the  art  of  print* 
ing  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  mechanical  profession,  and  insepara« 
bly  united  the  names  of  a  Plantin,  an  Elzevir,  or  a  Wetstein,  with 
those  of  a  Lipsius,  a  Scaliger,  a  Grasvius  and  a  Gronovius^  in  that 
immense  number  of  beautiful  volumes  which  are  still  the  pride  of 
our  collections.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  other 
thnes  and  countries,  when  we  are  surrounded  by  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  thiis  art  in  a  mere  pecuniary  and  com** 
mercial  point  of  view.  Such  has  of  late  been  the  diflfusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  progress  of  taste  in  these  kingdoms,  such  the 
proficiency  made  by  our  writers  in  every  department,  that  in  order 
to  supply  the  avidity  of  the  public,  immense  establishtnents  and 
extensive  manufactories  are  required — employment  is  afforded  to 
a  great  body  of  skilful  and  iudustrious  individuals,  and  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  commerce  of  the  country  greatly  pro* 
mmed. 
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These  immediate  and  direct  advantages  may  however  be  consi- 
dered as  adventitious  and  unimportant  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  which  society  enjoys  from   the  cultivation  of  literature. 
Other  branches  of  study  have  their  peculiar  objects  of  inquiry ; 
but  hers  are  imlimiteH  and  universal^  and  she  may  be  considered 
as  the  support,  the  nurse,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the  rest.     Whe- 
iber  the  discoveries  of  science  are  to  be  explained  and  recorded, 
whether  the  principles  and  connections  of  the  fine  arts  are  to  be 
illustrated,  whether  the  rules  and  institutions  of  society  itself  are  to 
be  demonstrated  and  defined — it  is  she  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
important  office.     It  is  her  peculiar  task  to  express,  and  as  it  were 
to  embody  and  cloath  our  ideas  in  clear,  appropriate  and  unequi- 
vocal language, — to  preserve  and  improve  the  purity  and  accuracy 
of  expression,  so  as  to  render  the  communication  and  interchange 
of  mind  still  more  definite,  clear  and  perfect.     It  is  indeed  easy  to 
throw  an  air  of  ridicule  or  contempt  on  the  multifarious  labors  of 
lexicographers  and  grammarians,  as  it  is  when  we  walk  through  a 
well-ordered  garden  to  turn  a  glance  of  pity  or  indifference  on  the 
humble  laborers  who   are  binding  up  the  flowers,  or  eradicating 
the  weeds ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  without  these  labors, 
the  garden  would  soon  become  an  inextricable  wilderness,  or  an 
useless  waste.     Let  us  call  to  mind  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages — that  long  and  feverish  sleep  of  the  human  intellect^  and  ask 
to  what  circumstances  we  are  to  attribute  our  res.toration  to  day- 
light and  to  exertion.     A  few  mouldering  manuscripts,  long  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  monastic  superstition,  and  discovered  by  these 
early  students  of  words  and  syllables,  served  in  a  short  time^  to 
excite  throughout  Europe  the  most  ardent  desire  of  improvement* 
The  immense  gulph  that  had  separated  the  human  race  was  no 
longer  a  barrier.     The  strong  influence  of  kindred  genius  was  felt 
through  the  interval  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  the  scholars^  of 
jthe  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments   and  views,   the  talents  and  acquirements,  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  with  those  of  their  own  country- 
men in  the  century  immediately  preceding  them.     If  indeed  the  giA 
jof  speech  and  the  conimunion  of  ideas  be  essential  to  the  human 
.raK:e,  how  must  we  honor  those  studies,  that  not  only  perpetuate  the 
voice  of  former  ages,  but  open  an  intercourse  between  nation  and 
nation,  and  convert  the  world  into  one  country  i     Or  how  can  even 
jthe  political  and  commercial  concerns  of  a  people  be  conducted 
.with  batety   and  advantage,  except  by  an  acquaintance  with  th^ 
language,  the  cu9toms,  and  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  our 
transactions  art  to  take  place  i 

^or  is  it  merely  on  preserving  the  purity  or  extending  the  utility 
of  language  and  composition  that  literature  founds  her  preteosions. 
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She  has  also  departments  of  her  own,  the  variety  and  importancj*, 
OJF  which  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  universally  acknowledged' 
It  is  to  her  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  records  of  the  institutions 
and  transactions  of  past  ages — those  lights  and  land-marks  which 
enable  us  to  steer  with  greater  confidence  through  the  difficulties 
that  may  yet  surround  us.  It  is  she  who  has  epibodied.and  pre- 
served, in  immortal  language,  those  splendid  productions  of  fancy 
gnd  imagination,  which  for  so  many  centuries  have  been  th^ 
delight  and  glory  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  still  her  peculiar 
province 

"  to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,'' 

and  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  true  form,  and  features,  and 
characteristic  traits  of  the  present  day.  If  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  usually  considered,  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  is  only  by  the  ej^ertions 
of  literature  that  its  promised  advantages  can  be  obtained.  Will  it 
then  be  said,  that  these  studies  and  occupations,  which  extend  to 
the  most  important  objects  of  human  inquiry  and  pursuit,  and  yet 
intermix  themselves  in  the  daily  apd  hourly  concerns  of  life,  which 
improve  the  understanding,  charm  the  imagination,  influence  the 
moral  feelings,  and  purify  the  taste,  are  adverse  to  the  interests  $nd 
injurious  to  the  character  of  a  great  conununity  ? — If  such  had  been 
the  case,  is  it  likely  that  states  and  kingdoms  would  have  contendecl 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  those  illustrious  persons 
whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  past  ages  ?  or  is  there  any  cirr 
cumstance  that  throws  over  a  country  a  brighter  lustre,  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  number  and  celebrity  of  those  nien  of 
genius  to  wbem  she  has  given  rise  i 

In  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the  studies  of  literature  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  jgne  arts  chiefly  on  the  principle  of  utility,  I  am 
not  insensible  that  I  msiy  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  or  advjerse 
to  the  opinions  of  those  \vho  have  defpi^ded  them  on  other  grounds* 
There  are  many  persons  who  contend,  that  their  object  is  .to  please; 
and  who  attribute  the  enjoyment  ]we  derive  from  them  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Creator,  who  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  has  shown 
that  an  attention  to  order,  to  elegance,  and  to  beauty,  correspond- 
ing to  certain  fixed  principles  in  our  constitution,  forms  a  part  of 
his  great  and  beneficent  plan.  But  whilst  I  admjit  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  I  conceive  that,  in  this  instance,  there  exists  no 
Xiecessity  for  our  separating  the  ideas  of  utility  and  of  pleasure,  i^nd 
of  relying  for  our  justification  on  one  of  them  only.  The  gifts  of 
the  Creator  are  full  handed ;  nor  has  be  always  placed  it  in  our 
|>Qwer  to  accept  of.  that  which  is  indispensably  nece^aary  withr 
out  at  the  same  time  compeiUng  us  to  accept  of  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  it.  We  may  inorOsely  suppose  that  fine  pro- 
spects, beautiful  flowers,,  or  99'eet  suunds^  are  below  the  dignjity  or 
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unworthy  the  attention  of  an  Improved  and  rational  mind  ;  but  we 
cannot  close  our  ears  to  the  uiorning  song  of  the  lark^  npr  avoid 
die  tight  of  the  landscape  ;  unless  we  refuse  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  lieav6n>  and  relinquish  the  cheerful  beam  of  day ;  and  if  we 
resolve  that  our  palate  shall  not  be  gratified^  we  must  deprive  our- 
selves of  that  nutriment  which  is  necessary  to  our  very  existence. — 
Apply  this  to  all  the  conveniencies  and  even  the  elegancies  of  life  c 
and  then  let  us  ask,  wh»t  is  the  result  of  this  system  of  intellectual 
and  physical  enjoyment,  to  which  the  cynical  and  short-sighted 
observer  has  applied  the  e<)ui vocal  apd  injurious  term  of  luxury  ?  ^ 
That  great  classes  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community  are 
employed — ingenuity  excited — talents  rewarded — wealth  circulated 
through  an  infinite  variety  of  channels,  and  a  general  bond  of  union, 
arising  from  an  interchange  of  services  and  rewards,  is  formed 
amongst  the  vast  faqfiily  of  the  human  race. — "  A  man  of  benevo- 
lence," says  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  **  whose  mind  is  tinctured  with 
philosophy,  will  view  all  the  different  improveqients  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  sciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the 
union,  the  happiness,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind.'^  Utility  and 
pleasure  are  thus  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble  chain,  and 
what  the  author  of  nature  has  joined*  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

From  the  preceding  observations  may  we  not  then  be  allowed 
to  conclude,  as  the  result  of  our  present  inquiry,  that  with  regard 
to  taste  and  science^  as  wdl  as  in  other  respects,  mankind  are  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes ;  apd  that  the  degree  pf  tlieir  suc- 
cess will,  in  general,  be  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
their  exertions.  To  suppose  tnat  the  human  race  is  subjected  to  a 
certain  and  invariable  law,  by  which  they  continue  either  to  dege* 
nerate  or  to  improve  ;  to  presume  that  the  progress  of  civilization, 
science,  and  taste,  is  limited  to  certain  climates  and  tracts  of  coun- 
try ;  or  to  adopt  the  idea  that  when  they  have  arisen  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence,  they  must,  in  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
necessarily  decline,  is  to  deaden  all  exertion  and  to  subject  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  the  operations  of  inert  matter,  or  the  fluctu- 
ations of  accident  and  chance.  Experience,  however,  demonstrates 
that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  moral  causes,  to  those  disjpositions  and 
arrangements  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  that  are  pecidiarly  within  our 
own  po>*'er,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reasons  of  the  progress  or 

1  ''  In  na^tions  depending  for  their  wealth  and  greatness  upon  arts  and 
niaimfactures,  it  is  the  grossest  mistake  to  imagine  that  matters  of  this 
kind  are  indifferent.  They  are  on  the  contrary  of  high  importance. — Folly 
only  declaims  against  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  because  it  is  too  short- 
sighted to  see  that  they  relieve  ihe  neeesuties  of  the  poor.  Nothing  impo- 
verishes a  people  but  what  is  taken  without  measure  by  governments  from 
the  common  stock — all  other  expenses — wise  or  unwise  in  the  individuals, 
soon  return  to  it,  and  are  ^sources  of  universal  wealth.*^    Arm  ata,  vol.  ii. 
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decline  of  libenil  studies.  It  is  to  the  estftblishment  of  rartimiat 
liberty — to  die  centiniHmce  of  public  tranquillity — to  suceessM 
industry  and  nationtil  prosperity^  and  to  the  wish  to  pay  dtie  honor 
to  genius  and  ttlenis>  that  we  are  certainly  to  refer  the  improve^ 
ments  that  take  place;  The  tme  friendaof  literature  wiK  there^ 
fore  perceive,  that  MylMng  which  relaftes  to  the  condition  atid  y(ft\U 
being  of  tnanki&d  can  be  to  them  a  matter  of  iadiiference ;  amk 
(hat  it  isr  not  by  a  conflaed  and  immediate  attention  to  one  skfgte 
object  that  we  afe^  to'  hope  for  success.  The  f  esult  of  these  studid» 
may  be  compared  to  the  delicious  fruit  of  a  large  aad  iori^inf^ 
tree;  but  if  we  wish  to  obtain-  it  in  perfection^  our  attention' dinsti 
be  p^id  to  the  nurture  of  its  i^otsandtbe  protection  of  its  branches. 
Whaftever  therefore  tends  to  debilitate  the  minds  of  youth;  toi 
alienate  them  from  graver  pursuits';  and  to  call  them  awayfrom< 
those  more  serious  and  indispensable  obKgutions  which  ougbr  tb> 
ibrm  the  column,  on  iHrich  the  capital  may  at  length  be  erected;  ia> 
not  only  injurious  to  the  concerns  of  real  life,  but  actually  defeats  itai 
own  object.  It  i^  to  the  union  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the' 
srSairs  of  the  worlds  that  we  are  to  look  fonvards  towards  the  im>•- 
provement  of  both ;  towards  the  stsfbility  and  foundation  of  the' 
iStie^  and  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the  other;  and  this  nnion  isi 
most  likely  to  be  eflnfected  by  establishments  in  the  nature  of  the* 
present-  Institution,  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  great  connncrcial; 
community y  and  holding  c/ut  opportunities  of  instruction^  not  odyi 
tff  those  intended  for  the  higher  and  more  independent  ranbs  of 
Irfe,  but  for  those  who,  amidst  the  duties  of  an  active' profession^' oT 
the  engagements  of  mercantile  ooncerns^  wish  to  cultivate  their  tek 
tellectual  powers  and  acqoiremient^. 

Nor  is  it  to  tte  period  of  youth  al6ne  tfiat  the  purposes  of  this' 
Institution'' are  intended  to  be  Cbnfined.  Education  is  the  proper' 
employment;  not  only  of  our  early  y^ars^  but  of  our  whole  lives  ;• 
and  they  who,  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  neglect  to  avail) 
themselves  of  the  inii>rovements  which  are  daily  taking  place  in^ 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  ffill  in  a  few  years  have' 
the  mortification  to  find  themselves  surpassed'  by  much  younger 
rivals.  In  order  to  aflFord  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  prevcait^ 
ingsuch  a  result,  it  is  the  avowed  objebt  of  this  [nstitntion,  not  only 
to  establish  a  system  of  academic^  education,  but  to  draw  from' 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  the  best  instructors  ihat  can  for 
obtained,  on  those  subjects  which  are  of  the  first  importance  and 
the  highest  interest  to  mankind.  By  these  means  an  establishment 
will  be  formed,  original  in  its  plan,  and  efficient  in  its  operation*; 
afTording  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town  an  opportunity  of 
domestic  instruction  for  their  children,  equal,  it  is  hoped,  to  any 
that  can  elsewhere  be  obtained;  and. preventing  the  necessity  of 

NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XL       2  M 
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icsorting  to  those  difltaat  seminaries,  where-,  amidst  die  {mmuscaoBs 
aociety  of  youthful  associates,  the  character  is  left  to  be  formed  as 
chance  and  circumstances  may  direct.  Nor  will  the  course  of 
instruction  cease  with  the  period  of  manhood ;  but  will  be  coii^ 
tinued  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  in  future  life ;  thereby  carrying  the  acquirements  of  youth  into 
real  use ;  applyii^  them  to  the  practical  concerns  of  the  world,  and 
jHVventing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  absurd  and  intire  relinquishment 
of  the  bene6ts  and  attainments  of  education,  which  generally  takes- 
place  at  the  precise  time  when  they  should  be  converted  to  their 
most  useful  and  important  purposes. 

'  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  trespass  further  on  your 
indulgence,  than  to  mention  one  other  olgect,  which  appesu^  to  me 
to  bo  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  this  Institution,  llie  great  end- 
of  all  education  is  to  f^rm  the  character  and  r^ulate  the  conduct 
of  life ;  and  every  department  of  it  must  be  consider^  pierely  as 
auxiliary  to  this  purpose.  Experience  however  shows,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ndes  and  prepept^,  and 
another  to  apply  them  to  practice ;  as  a  mechanic  may  possess  the 
implements  of  his  profession  without  having  acquired  the  skill  to 
use  them.  The  same  observation  applies,  perhaps  yet  more, 
strongly,  to  all  those  precepts  which  are  intended  to  influence  the^ 
moral  character  apd  regulate  the  conduct  of  life.  For  this  pur-c 
pose  various  systems  of  ethics  have  been  formed,  by  which  the 
ruies  of  moral  duty  are  laid  down  in  the  piost  explicit  and  satisr 
factory '-manner :  nor  has  there,  petiiaps,  beep  any  neglect  in  inctdt 
eating  these  systems  on  the  minds  of  pur  young  men,  who,  in  many 
instances,  study  these  works  as  an  essential  part  of  their  educa-i 
tiofa,  and  become  no  tmskilfnl  dispptants  on  their  most  important 
topics.  But  between  the  impressing  these  systems  on  the 
memory,  and  the  giving  them  an  operative  influence  on  the  con* 
duct  and  en  the  heart,  there  is  still  fin  essential  difierence.  Jt  is 
one  thing  to  extend  our  knowledge,  and  another  to  improve  our 
disposition  and  influence  pur  will. '  It  seems  then  essentially 
necessary  to  a  codipleie  system  pf  education,  that  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct,  as  l^id  down  by  our  most  distinguished  writers, 
should  be  enforced  and  recommended  to  practice  by  every  induce- 
ment that  instruction  and  persuasion  can  siipply.  It  is  therefore 
my  earnest  wish^  th^tt  ip  addition  to  t)ie  various  scientific  ^nd  literary 

»  It  is  well  observed  by  a  celebrated  foreign  writer,  that  ^'  a  cultivated 
understanding  without  a  good  and  virtuous  heart,  taste  and  infprmatioa 
without  integrity  and  piety,  cannot  produce  happiness  either  to  ourselves  or. 
others ;  and  that  so  circumstanced,  our  souls  can  reap  only  everlasting 
shame,  instead  gf  honor  froni  otir  acquirements.''    Gcllert^  Moral  Lctsom^ 
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subjects  already  proposed  by  this  Institution,  a  series  of  lectures 
should  be  delivered  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  conduct 
of  life ;  intended  to  exemplify  the  rules  of  morality,  and  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  them,  not  merely  by  a  scientific  -elucidation,  but  by 
a  practical  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  consequences  of  a 
neglect  or  performance  of  the  various  duties  of  life,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  above  all,  by 
the  sublime  sanctions  of  the  religion  we  profess.  By  these 
means,  and  by  these  alone,  the  various  acquisitions  made  in  every 
department  of  science  or  taste  will  be  concentrated  in  one  pointy 
directed  to  one  great  object^  and  applied  to  their  proper  purpose 
— the  illustration  and  peifection  of  the  human  character. 
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OPINION,  &c. 


NOTE.— »«  At  the  moment  when  I  was  writing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, M.  de  Chsitesiubriand  m^s  publishing  his  work,  on  the  Po- 
litical Sgfstem  foilomd  by  the  Ministers.  Having  the  same  sub- 
ject to  work  upon,  as  I  am  proud  of  sharing  his  principles,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  his  ideas  should-appear  to  flow 
from  my  pen,  and  still  less  can  any  body  be  surprised  at  the  im- 
mense distance  to  which  his  admirable  talents  have  brought  his 
historical  view,  beyond  the  feeble  outline  I  have  been  able  to 
trace." 


Gentlemen, 

We  had  long  in  vain  flattered  ourselves  that  the 
king's  ministers  (more  enlightened  upon  the  true  situation  of 
France,  and  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  charter, 
and  above  all  upon  the  true  support  of  authority)  would  no  more 
bring  before  you  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  debate,  and  in  which  they  have  been 
so  successfully  opposed  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies }  and  we  hoped  that  at  last  they  would  leave  to  a 
severe  but  equitable  law  already  established,  the  care  of  checking 
the  abuses  of  the  press  and  of  the  periodical  journals.  I  was  not 
wrong  when  last  year  I  said  in  this  seat  to  the  noble  peers  who 
did  not  join  in  my  opinion,  that  they  were  perhaps  mistaken  in 
giving  a  too  full  confidence  to  the  promises  then  made  to  them ; 
that  men  do  not  willingly  give  up  the  power  they  possess,  and  that 
year  after  year  we  must  look  for  the  continuation  of  that  arbitrary 
system,  apparently  so  favorable  to  those  who  make  it  the  en^e 
of  their  passions,  but  yet  in  reality  subverting  the  authority  whidi 
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trusts  to  Its  support/  and  which  is  so  unworthy  of  a  minister  wh6 
would  be  a  true  statesman. 

You  are  this  day,  gentlemen,  called  upon  to  re-enact  and  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session,  that  is  to  say  for  fifteen  or  perhaps 
eighteen  months  longer,  the  law  which  gives  to  the  minister  of 
polTce  an  absolute  control  over  the  periodical  journals.  What 
motives  have  been  laid  before  you  to  justify  this  fresh  suspension 
of  our  constitutional  laws?  Very  weak  ones  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned.  Some  loose  hints  have  been  thrown  out  on  the  circunw 
stances  of  the  times ;  yet  allowing  that  they  are  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  is  no  strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  this  new  law. 
Some  dark  and  mysterious  insinuations  have  been  dropped  upon 
our  situation  relative  to  foreign  powers.  We  are  told  of  the  in- 
solence of  some  wretched  new9-writers,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  again  in  a  few  days,  a  second  Marat  or  a 
Father  Duchene^  &c.  All  such  arguments  can  only  be  addressed 
to  men  weak  enough  to  require  that  UceiUiomness  may  be  allowed 
to  the  press  and  the  journals,  instead  of  legal  freedom.  Once  for 
all  let  us  understand  that  we  call  for  a  Uvm ;  we  wish  for  that  only 
which  the  charter  had  decreed.  Let  that  law-  be  as  strict  as  the 
•prudence  of  the  ministets  may  require  5  the  two  chambers  may 
modify  it  if  they  think  it  necessary  so  to  do.  What  we  object  to 
now,  what  we  shall  always  object  to,  is  arbitrary  discretion.  What 
we  require  is,  that  all  may  be  done  according  to  law.  We  may- 
be free  under  the  government  of  the  strictest  laws.  Liberty  con- 
sists in  being  out  of  the  reach  of  arbitrary  discretion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  commissaries  of  the 
government  and  the  supporters  of  the  sketch  of  the  law  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  after  having  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  dis- 
cussed in  a  most  learned  and  luminous  manner  the  first  part  of 
that  law,  seemed  all  at  once  to  feel  the  ground  giving  way  under 
them,  when  they  came  to  the  article  27.  j  which  for  reasons  un- 
known till  now,  was  to  undergo  such  a  strange  metamorphosis. 

Initiated  no  doubt  in  the  mysteries  of  government,  they  thought 
it  of  no  use  to  throw  away  their  time  in  vain  discussions,  and  they 
thought  themselves  again  sure,  that  the  magical  wand,  which  at 
one  stroke  had  turned  the  alteration  of  an  article  in  a  proposed 
law,  into  a  law  clothed  with  every  constitutional  form,  will  fully 
perform  the  miracle  intended,  and  give  the  ministers  a  second 
victory  as  brilliant  and  even  more  decisive  than  the  first. 

What  means  have  we  then  left  with  which  to  strive  against  such 
a  formidable  power^?  are  we  again  compelled  to  tire  out  your 
patience;  to  dwell  upon  tedious  arguments  which  have  been  re- 
peated till  they  create  disgust  ?  Must  we  read  again  the  clause  in 
the  charter  which  relates  to  the  liberty  of  publishbg  opinions^  and 
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<to  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  checic  the  abi^ses  of  the  prtfss  ?  Shall 
we  waste  your  time  and  our  own  in  ^howin^  that  all  supposed 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  press  must  be  delusive,  as  long 
as  an  arbitrary  discretion  will  be  allowed  to  control  the  periodic ^ 
journals?  That  these  journals,  from  the  immense  number  of 
readers  which  they  get,  throw  light  or  darkness  altogether  upon 
/the  press  \  that  no  work,  whatever  may  be  its  metit,  can  obtain 
notofiietv  without  their  assistance;  and  that  their  restraint  will 
insure  tne  complete  servitude  of  the  press.  All  these  truths  bavp 
i>een  a  hundred  times  repeated:  to  what  purpose  should  we  agaia 
.briqg.them  forward  ?  He  may  be  in  the  wrongs  who  id  ever  «o 
jright«  if  he  tires  out  his  audience.  I  will  not  ruQ  su$^  a  risk ; 
^ut  I  will  dare  to  rise  to  consideraticms  of  a  superior  order,  and 
leaving  the  beaten  paths  of  argument^  I  will  bring  to  a  specia) 
point  a  question  which,  in  my  opinioni  is  completely  of  a  specific 
nature.  I  will  bring  it  to  its  true  bearing;  and| addressing  the  agents 
of  power,  I  will  ask  of  them  by  what  rieht  do  you  caU  upon  uis 
tot  2L  new  concession  of  our  liberties  ?  How  have  you  made  use 
of  the  power  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  entrusted  ? 

It  was  so  well  understood  that  this  was  our  vantage  grounds  that 
unfair  prejudices  have  been  started  against  us  to  weaken  <our  attack. 
A  charge  so  often  repeated,  has  again  been  brought  against  us, 
that  we  argue  against  our  own  conviction,  and  that  we  censure 
jneasures  out  of  dislike  to  the  men  who  luring  thenn  forward. 
You  have  no  rights  says  a  minister,  to  reproach  me  ipifh  noi  having 
doiie  Justice  to  your  confidence^  for  yoti  have  alm^B  rffiiied  to 
grafUit  to  me.  {Sans  acception  des  chosest  et  des  acies  de  Pautofitc-) 

Here  indeed  I  must  wonder  at  the  want  of  memory  of  bis  ex- 
•cellency.  It  is  not  so  long  since  he  has  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  power,  that  his  elevation  should  already  make  him  lose  sighi 
of  his  introduction  to  the  ministry.  Unknown  to  most  of  u0 
when  the  king  honored  him  with  his  confidence,  what  prejudices 
could  we  entertain  against  him  ?  This  royal  confidence  made  it 
xuir  duty  to  grant  him  our  own :  he  had  it  completely,  as  we  proved 
it,  hj  supporting  him  with  all  our  interest  in  the  iSrst  acts  of  his 
admmiatration.  Has  he  already  forgotten  that  we  nev.er  hesitated 
to  entrust  him  with  that  power  of  which  he  now  wishes  to  extend 
the  continuation  i  This  is,  they  say,  tiohat  proves  yoUr  injustice  .- 
^021  granted  us  then,  *fxAat  you  refuse  us  n<m%  xiohat  you  wotdd 
solicit  for  yourselves,  were  you  in  our  place:  this  shows  theit 
you  are  only  political  apostates. 

Such  are  the  compliments  which  were  addressed  to  us  a  month 
ago  in  the  Journal  iff  Paris,  and  yet  the  minister  presumes  to 
say  that  he  has  never  thrown  out  any  abuse  against  we  Qunorky 
of  tjie  chambers  I 
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By  the  unwearied  use  of  such  weapons  for  these  fifteen  months 
past,  we  have  been  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  invectives  and 
calumnies,  without  ever  having  experienced  the  generosity  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  defend  ourselves.  We  must  therefore  make  our 
-defence  in  this  place,  {cette  tribuney 

This  place  must  be  our  Paris  journal,  and  our  general  joumaly 
and  we  must  answer,  not  in  the  same  language,  for  it  is  unworthy 
•of  us,  but  by  argiunents  and  facts  }  we  must  answer  this  torrent 
•of  daily  absurdities,  by  which  it  is  intended  we  should  be  over- 
whelmed. 

No— We  neither  make  war  upon  you  nor  upon  your  places,  but 
upon  .the  fatal  system  which  you  have  adopted,  and  which  will 
drag  us  all  into  the  same  gulf  with  the  king,  France,  and  the 
monarchy.  If,  on  this  occasion,  we  direct  our  observations  against 
individuals,  it  is  because  we  know  not  how  it  is  possible  to  speak 
against  a  law  of  exceptions,  always  called  for  by  circumstances, 
without  considering  who  are  the  men  who  direct  these  circum- 
stances, and  how  they  influence  them.  Every  thing  has  been  said 
upon  general  principles:  ought  we,  or  can  we  not  allow  you  our 
:Confidence  ?  I  say  it  again.  There  lies  the  whole  question. 

No— We  are  not  political  apostates :  we  still  think,  that  the 
suspension  even  of  a  fundamental  law,  may  be  advantageous  and 
even  necessary,  in  some  great  crisis  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  or  of  civil  society.  And  to  be  sure  if  any  period  bore 
that  character,  it  was  that  which  immediately  followed  the  hundred 
days.  Authority  then  required  a  power  almost  unbounded.  You 
requested  it  in  the  name  of  our  country,  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country — we  should  have  been  guilty  ourselves,  if  we  had  not 
complied. 

We  withdraw  it  now  :  we  are  not  changed :  but  you  have  not 
redeemed  your  pledge.  Tou  ought  to  have  ensured  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom :  vou  had  the  means.  But  hitherto  you  have  only 
secured  the  safety  of  the  ministry. 

And  after  all,  What  is  this  system  so  much  vaunted  of  by  you 
and  by  your  journals  .^  This  system,  which  you  describe  as  the  work 

■  **  An  objection  will  be  made  to  me  (and  M.  le  Rapporteur  has  begun  it) 
from  the  state  of  the  journals  for  the  last  week  :  to  be  sure  at  the  moment 
when  the  general  attention  is  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  question  before  us, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  public,  by  grant- 
ing for  a  moment  a  shadow  of  liberty  to  a  certain  journal.  Two  members 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  insulted  on  account  of  the  opinions  they  had 
ftiven  on  this  question,  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  being  defended.  But 
let  tts  look  to  the  end — Nobod  v  van  be  deceived  ny  so  clumsy  a  contrivance. 
-I  appeal  from  what  the  journals  are  iust  at  this  moment,  to  what  they  have 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  ttf  wbat  they  were  even  m  week  ago,  to  what 
they  may  probably  be  in  another  day. 
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of  wisdom,  asserting  in  a  more  imperious  tone  than  any  minister 
ever  dared  to  assume  before  the  chambers,  that  it  ought  never  to 
\}e  altered.  We  have  seen  empires  and  dynasties  fall  around  us ; 
but  the  Count  de  Decases  announces  to  the  universe,  that  his 
plans  ought  for  ever  to  govern  us  and  our  posterity.  Here,  then,  is 
this  system,  such  as  the  minister  himself  has  taken  the  pains  of 
unfolding  it. 

It  is  to  royalise  the  nation^  to  nationalise  the  monarchy.  Roy- 
alise  the  nation  !  This  is  as  much  as  to  tell  us  that  the  nation  is 
not  royalist.  This  assertion  is  not  nevir.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
some  reports  published  in  1815.  In  these  reports  the  king  was 
told,  that  there  were  not  in  France  above  ten  departments  attached 
to  the  royal  cause. 

Then  the  object  proposed  was  to  royalise  the  nation,  to  consoli- 
date the  alliance  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchy ;  and 
the  means  offered  to  obtain  that  end,  were  much  the  same  as  have 
been  used  for  the  last  fifteen  months.  The  re-union  of  the  cham- 
ber {introuvable  ? )  gave  a  direct  lie  to  such  assertions.  It  proved 
•tliat  France  was  royalist :  it  showed  that  the  business  of  the  minis- 
ter should  have  been,  not  to  royalise  the  nation,  but  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  royalty  that  it  possessed.  Is  this  end  attained  ?  Are 
there  hopes  that  it  may  ?  It  would  be  too  painful  to  contrast 
.what  we  were  then,  with  regard  to  public  spirit,  with  what  we  are 
now,  and  what  we  might  have  been.     Let  us  go  on. 

Nationalise  royalism !  If  such  is  your  intention,  why  do  you 
allow  it  to  be  attacked  every  day  by  journals  which  cannot  write 
•a  line  without  the  permission  of  ministers,  and  who  often  Write 
by  their  orders  ?  If  the  press  was  free,  I  should  not  wonder  at 
their  using  their  ink  and  their  paper  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  a  government  de  facto,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  law  of  nature.  But  then  a  severe  law,  clearly  expressed, 
wopld  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  account  for  their  conduct ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  disgust  of  the  public,  wearied  of  these  ora- 
tors, is  now  convinced,  that  if  the  cause  of  these  declaimers  could 
^again  be  triumphant,  the  result  could  only.be  what  it  wa$  for- 
merly, the  most  scandalous  atheism,  the  most  intolerable  despot- 
ism, and  more  excessive  misery.  This  is  not  then  what.  I  fear, 
but  that  such  writings  should  be  announced,  and  often  praised,  in 
journals  that  are  under  the  direction  of  authority,  when  the  same 
favor  is  refused  to  other  works  displaying  the  purest  principles  of 
monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  to  his  dynasty,  to  the 
charter,  to  all  the  foundations  of  social  order.  That  attempts 
should  be  made  to  stifle  such  works  in  their  birth,  because  they 
are  not  sheltered  by  the  only  passport  now  of  any  value,  the 
praises  of  the  minister,  the   pr&ises  of  the  order  of  the   5dh  of 
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Sept.,  and  die  praises   of  the  law  of   elections.     This, is  arbi- 
trary, this  is  scandalous.    Have  I  not  a  right  to  draw  as  a  con* 
elusion,  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  so  much  to  nationalise  roy* 
.  alism  in  France,  but  rather  ministerialism  ? 

But  the  intended  object  is  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  the  past, 

and  to  quench  all  hatreds.     Nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy 

than  such  an  intention :  it  was  the  king's  first  thought  when  he 

.  returned  into  his  kingdom.     Buc  how  came  a  plan  so  worthy  of 

wise  ministers,  to  bring  such  an  opposite  result  ?     We  wish  to 

forget  past  times ;  and  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  journals 

.  have  not  ceased  talking  about  them  !    Let  us  understand  ourselves. 

.There  is  a  past  time  which  some  persons  would  wish  to  make  us 

forget ;  but  there  is  another  of  which  the  remembrance  must  be 

.kept  up  at  any  rate.    We  shall  prove  our  assertion. 

Not  a  moilth  ago  there  appeared  in  a  journal  an  article  which 
spoke  highly  of  tlie  sublime  exertions  of  the  nation  in  1792.  Sub- 
lime exertions  !  which,  as  every  body  knows,  produced  the  10th  of 
Aug.,  the  2d  of  Sept.  and  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  This  is  the 
past  time  of  which  the  memory  is  perpetuated.  In  the  same  week 
a  journalist  vrzs  punished  for  having  dared  to  insert  in  his  pamph- 
let, a  fragment  of  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Vendean  General 
Bonchamp.  The  heroic  examples  of  a  martyr  to  fidelity  are  per- 
.haps  dangerous  to  record.  This  is  the  past  event  which  we  must 
be  made  to  forget. 

You  wish  to  quench  hatreds.  But  the  journals  never  cease  to 
blow  up  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  classes  formerly 
privileged.  All  the  declamations  of  1789  against  the  priests,  and 
against  the  nobles,  make  their  appearance  again  every  moniingw 
These  men,"  who  have  no  remains,  of  that  former  prosperity  whidi 
had  excited  so  much  envy,  and  which  they  have  expiated  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes,  who  have  nothing  left  but  their  remembrance 
and  an  honorable  name,  are  every  day  represented  as  monsters, 
devoured  by  the  thirst  of  revenge.  A  pamphlet  announced  in 
the  journals,  (if  it  had  not  befen  for  that  circumstance  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  it,)  because  it  exalts  to  the  skies  the  ordonnance  of 
the  5th  of  Sept.,  said  some  time  ago,  that  the  fury  of  these  men 
^(the  nobles)  tended  to  raise  again  the  scafiblds  of  1793." 

Every  morning  the  tribute  expected  from  the  journalist,  is  an 
article  against  those  who  favor  ancient  errors,  antiquated  doctrines, 
and  Gothic  prejudices.  I  have  preserved  this  nomenclature,  for 
it  never  varies. 

Is  it  by  such  a  work  as  le  Paysan  et  le  Gentilhomme  that  you 

*  The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  De  la  France;  ou  5  Sept,  1815.  De  la 
France  ou,  H  Nov.  1817. 
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-think  to  bring  forgetfttlness  of  the  pa6t,  and  to  quench  hatred  ?  I 
H^iaote  this  work,  because  the  author  is  known.  He  is  one  of  your 
-agents ;  he  has  made  a  boast  of  ft  himself,  t  quote  it,  because 
none  has  been  circulated  with  a  more  liberal  profusion,  announced 
or  praised  more  by  the  journals :  and  it  is  publicly  notorious^  that 
a  criticism  upon  that  infamous  libel)  sent  by  a  known  writer,  has 
been  refused  by  all  the  journalists. 

Writings  of  that  stamp  have  not  the  full  effect  that  was  intend- 
ed by  their  publication.  The  people  are  weary  of  hatreds:  they 
have  closely  inspeqjed  liie  conduct  of  those  men  calumniated  with 
40  much  perseverance.  Their  mitfortuneB  have  brought  th^m 
i»earer  to  the  public  eye :  it  is  not  among  them  that  they  are  to  leek 
ipr -their  enemies. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  read  more  thais  the  peo- 
ple, upon  whose  minds  the  journals  and  writings  could  not  fail  to 
hsLve  a  baneful  influence. 

This  influence  has  shown  itself  in  the  very  plate  where  it  was 
intended  it  should  operate;  in  the  electoral  colleges, — (and  we 
foretold  it  in  our  opinion  upon  the  law  of  ekctions)*  In  tiiose 
•elections,  in  which  every  thing  went  on  so  calmly,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  ministers  and  their  friends,  you  might  see  whether 
past  times  were  forgotten,  and  );iatreds  eitinguished.  They  were 
not  however 'so  in  th^  hearts  of  tihose  tnen  who  insulted  me  in 
the  market  place  at  Beauvais,  as  being  one  of  that  cafit,  cursed  by 
the  everlasting  enemies  of  the  people.  Poor  feUowsy  who  during 
th^  twelve  years  which  I  spent  near  them,  groaning  under  th^ 
«ame  tyranny,  treated  me  then  as  a  friend^  as  a  companion  in 
misfortune !  I  cannot  be  angry  with  them  y  they  were  of^y  repeat- 
ing the  lesson  they  were  taught.  It  it  a  lesson  they  have  leam^ 
in  your  journals* 

As  I  have  begun  to  $peak  of  the  electionsr  of  this  yesr^  how  tm 
I  forget  the  spectacte  th^  have  displayed  in  this  capital  ?  le  is  in 
diis  field  of  action  that  ministers  must  have  aequhred  a  full  ccftmo- 
tion,  tiiat  if  there  are  men  whom  neither  abuse  nor  slights  can  dis- 
gust, there  are  others,  whom  neither  kindness  nor  flattery  can 
gain  over.  There  a  power  showed  itself,  winch  not  hairing  dsoi^d 
to  appear  during  the  session  of  1815,  raised  at  dnce  it«  audacious 
ftont,  ^t  the  period  of  the  5th  of  Sept* :  it  gained  strengdi  by  the 
law  of  electi<Mis,  a  power  whitb  the  mintfter^  thought  they  had 
fully  obtained  by  the  protection  which  they  gave  h  in  the  electeval 
colleges  of  1816,  but  which  spurned  their  favor,  because  they  saw 
in  ix  only  a  mark  of  their  own  strength^  and  of  the  fear  vdlich 
they  created.  A  power  which  is  dreadful  indeed  when  feared, 
and  vanishes  when  it  is  des{»sed,  and  would  have  been  altogether 
insignificant  if  it  had  not  been  thought  of  some  ii^poftance. 
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Tb^a*  fot^  9  short;  time  the  journals  used  another  kingiiagie«  Parnb. 
quite  astonished,  awoke  hy  hearing  for  the  fir^t  time  a  call  upon  the . 
ra]^9lli$j^.  These  royal^ts,  who^  influence  during  t^  preceding 
night  it  was  attempted  to  be  checlqed,  hj  meansi  which  from  geoer*' 
rpsijtiy  I  will  not  caU,  by  their  trwe  oamiE(  j  these  tOijalists,.  samucb^ 
abu$/?4f.  SO  much  injured,  it  was  at  last  neces^^^y  tOrCaU  in  to  tbeiir 
aws^^nce,  because  self-love  was  committed.  This  momentary  &-* 
TQT  did  not  Iqng  coxKinue  y  they  had  aicted  from  conscientious  mo* 
tii?^ :  the  ne^^t  day^  after  a  potty  triumph,  of  which  they  ought 
i^t  tQ  ha,ve  been.sQ  proud,  they  were  not  sivprised,  hpm  regn^lis^f, 
wJu<^h  they  were  called  the  night  before,  to  be^again  called  as  f«r'-. 
n?«rly»  the  supporters,  of  old  errors,  of  antiquated  doctrines,  and 
Gothic  prejudices.  As  to  the  conflict  which  was.  enlered  upon,  it 
"^fts^^ft  short  aa  had  been  th^  reiconciliation  with  the  pure  royalists. 
Imt  a0  in  lovers'  qustrreLs,  ^  the  close  of  the  day,,  peace,  wes  madefy 
and  siU  was  foi^gott^.  Tou  were  witnesses,  g^ntleeiefb  of  the 
shamsGul  parjt!  which  the  journals,  played  in.  these  scandgl9u.s  trans^- 
action^*  I.  asfc  any  impairtial  judge,  is  it  tlius.  t^ir  iioftuence  should 
be  ua^d  to  mal^e  authority  respe^s^ble  ? 

.  The  end  proppsfid^  it^.hi|sbQef^s^>  wa^  to  insfjre  love  i^r.  die 
authority  of  goyeiyimeiit  £(ere  l^t  es  not  cenfouj9<i  objects,  tl^t^ 
ajievery  disttocn*  .  II  by  inspsuring  loire  fox  aethwityi^  jjeM  UMsn  ta 
e^^ckftloMe  for  thf  king^.  j€^hd9t  net  v^a^i^foK  thsilp^pp^^se  the  as*- 
sialMMe  of  tJie  jouimfr^ .  The  kit^is  bek>ved.  If.it  Miasbnotfffom;. 
dut^^  it  would  be  fjOKri.  gmttt^deb  which  all  Fi^ei^osea^  fee),  tog; 
h|&  m^hAustibl«  ben^ol^iK^*  hift  Ktrtue^,  and  the  cQtHsessipi^thait 
hehosbeentinclioed^-byhfts  e^Mn»  ffee-wijlf.  le  n\afce  to  his>  peoh> 
ple«  But,,  mittajse  nolii.  U  die  king- is:Jbr«d».  die  powesof  bia; 
xsini«tecft  is.feacsd^  because- d)eyn»9y  baye  incurred  the  suspJifiio»»« 
that  by  pow^  dteyt  nieanls  arbUnatyi  power ;  andi  SonaparAe  haSt 
foe  ever  made  aiihiira$^pivmr'  odious  te  France* 

When:  Bonaparte  rose  to  powei^.  thsre  was^  a^  phafitoin:o£  a  re^ 
public^  still  worsUpped  by  tbose^  w^o  a^s^d.  him  te  mount  the 
consular  throne.  This  pnantom  opAfified  his.d^pQtici  vieiipe^:  buft' 
wlulat  hei  was  wnddiug  ifetwe,  be  oyerwhelmfid  it  with  respect. 
Lifide  by.  little  he  diiew,  £com  his  dishonored  fcont  a;  few  raya  cf^ 
his.former  bloody  diadem  ihe^rtfjully  pkicedthem  abouit  his.crow% 
and' his  hypocntsy  went  so.  fai^  that  upon  the^  &tsl  coins.,  which  be 
had  struck  upon  hisi  aceession  to  the  empire,  yon  nsad  on  one  si^: 
Napoleon  Empereur^  and  on  the  other  Eepublique  Frangoise* 

I  do  not  wish  to  oilend  any,  body ;  but  in  some  respects,  what  the 
republic  was  for  Napoleon,  the  charter  appears  to  be  to  certainagente 
of^authoritv.  It  is  overwhelmed  with  a  show  of  respect^  it  is 
treated  v^itn  adpration  at  the  tribune  \  the  journals  are.  filled  with 
its  praise&i  but.upon.aQme,Qf  tbe  mioisterisd  acts»  as  upon  Boiia^< 
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parte's  crown  pieces,  cannot  we  read  on  one  side,  constitutional 
charter,  and  on  the  other,  arbitrary  pcnoer  ? 

By  examining  the  singular  system  adopted  by  ministers  in  endea* 
▼ouring  to  reconcile  their  love  of  arbitrary  power,  with  their  sin- 
gular partiality  for  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  dieir  support^s 
in  endeavouring  to  rise  to  the  source  of  so  many  errors,  I  diought 
I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem,,  in  the  political  education  of 
some  of  our  ministers,  an  education  accomplished  at  the  schod  of 
all  arbitrary  power,  at  the  school  of  Bonaparte,  who  himself  had 
his  oVn  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution.  The  revolution  begat 
Bonaparte,  Bonaparte  begat  our  ministers;  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  this  double  origin,  and  we  shall  have  the  explanation  of 
every  thing  which  is  going  on. ' 

Let  us  follow  this  historical  clue.  At  the  period  I  mention, 
.Bonaparte  found  himself  equally  confined  and  embarrassed,  by  his 
old  friends,  now  generally  called  independerUj  (I  leave  them  that 
name  that  I  may  ofiend  nobody's  feelings,)  and  by  the  royalists. 
The  first  were  the  more  troublesome  to  him,  because  having  for- 
merly reckoned  him  one  of  their  own  set,  they  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  direct  and  govern  under  him.  The  royalists,  on  their  side, 
full  of  recent  recollections,  having  tried  their  means  before  the* 
18  Fructidor,  were  a  power  which  might  one  day  be  alarming. 
His  policy  was  then  to  strike  both  parties  by  turns ;  flattering 
sometimes  the  one  side,  and  alluring  them  by  deceitful  promises, 
to  help  him  to  crush  the  others.  This  policy  succeeded,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  policy !  is  it  not  the  policy 
of  our  ministers  ?  Is  it  not  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
know  nothing  but  what  they  have  learned  of  Bonaparte  ?  Do  we 
not  find  here  this  middle  situation,  which  is  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  centre  of  all  reason,  and  as  a  discovery  of  genius  ? 

But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  handle  the  weapons  of 
Hercules :  the  ministers,  proud  of  bein^  dragged  in  the  tracks  of 
Bonaparte's  wheels,  have  fallen  into  some  very  weighty  errors'  in 
the  execution  of  9uch  a  boasted  plan. 

The  first  and  the  most  culpable  of  all,  is  that  of  having  tried 
to  establish,  that  the  king  being  again  seated  on  his  throne,  the 
royalists  were  still  a  party.  From  that  moment,  the  royalists 
became  the  soldiers  of  the  king  :  upon  any  ground,  they  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  men  Kable  to  suspicion  ;  and  yet  that  is  what 

'  I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  go  wide  of  the  principal  question,— 
Uiis  is  my  answer  i — the  Count  Descases  in  his  defence  of  this  same  law  re* 
specting  the  journals^  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  sitting  of  the  ^ 
15th  Dec,  unfolds  at  length  aH  tlie  advantages  of  that  system :  following  * 
his  example^  I  think  I  may  attack  the  system,  by  an  attack  on  the  law.' I  tbuf 
keep  witbia  the  boundary  which  the  mioisier  iumself  ha^  laid  for  me. 
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has  been  continually  done.    Bonaparte  did  not  bebave  in  that  man^' 
ner  to  those  who  had  given  him  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 

The  second  error  is  very  serious  also.  At  the  period  of  the 
18  Brumaire,  republicanism  was  worn  out  by  its  excesses  ;  all  but 
the  veterans  of  the  party  were  disgusted  with  it.  Bonaparte  could- 
strike  it  with  impunity,  yet  he  did  it  with  prudence ;  but  mildness- 
would  have  been  without  danger,  for  it  was  dying  of  old  age  and^ 
infirmity.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  hundred  days,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  to  those 
doctrines,  to  the  privileges  which  the  journals  give  to  these  write^Sy 
thanks  above  all  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  opposition  directed  against- 
them,  when  any  of  their  darts  have  wandered  towards  the  minis- 
ters, republicainism  revives  in  full  brightness  of  bloom  and  health  ;' 
every  encouragement  makes  it  daring,  every  blow  that  misses 
gives  it  a  new  strength ;  the  scandal  of  the  business  of  Comte  and 
DimoyeVf  the  heaviest  and  dullest  writers  under  which  the  press 
ever  groaned,  and  with  whom  means  have  been  found  to  give  it 
power,  have  enabled  it  to  make  an  immense  stride. ' 

A  third  error  of  the  ministers  was  to  have  thought,  that  the 
means  which  could  and  ought  to  have  been  used  by  Napoleon, 
might  be  employed  under  the  government  of  a  legitimate  king. 
The  means  of  Bonaparte  were  his  iron  will,  which  bent  not  before 
any  of  the  miseries  of  France.  His  hand  of  justice  was  a  sabre, 
and  his  ministers  were  a  million  of  soldiers.  The  means  of  the 
King  are  the  gigantic  power  of  legitimacy,  the  remembrance  of  his 
ancestors,  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  confidence  which  must 
be  inspired  by  what  he  has  done  to  secure  their  independence. 
Alter  once  that  confidence,  and  all  is  lost.  Thus,  arbitrary 
authority,  which  made  the  strength  of  the  imperial  government, 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  the  weakness  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment. .. 

.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  so  many  false  consequences  should 
have  followed  so  many  errors  ?  From  this  inconceivable  unison  of 
the  most  opposite  principles,  must  naturally  flow  the  destruction 
of  all  principles  whatever.  Principles  being  once  set  aside,  made 
way  for  the  triumph  of  systems.  And  so  it  is  in  France  5  every 
part  of  the  government  is  carried  on  by  system  :  system  of  war  ; 
system  of  finance  \  system  of  subsistence.  It  is  by  system  that 
the  people  must  get  bread  to  eat,  or  the  avarice  of  speculative  men 
will  be  glutted  at  their  expense.  Hence  that  uncertain  progress 
of  the  government,  this  uneasy  and  tottering  disposition,  which  by 
degrees  invades  all  the  members  of  our  political  society ;  the  most 

»  What  could  not  we  say  upon  that  singular  trial  in  which  the  culprit^  • 
ijict^ted  the  law  to  the  prosepitors?  t 
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A^KUfim-Vf^pnl  disease  wbkh  we  couldiallintow    Hence  yoa  no 
Ipfiger  k^Qiv^wkereiajrA  your  ^iicymies  or  your  friencb:    you  hsive. 
no};^  dofie  enough  to  v^cpnole  your  tfoemi^  to  your  cause,  and  you 
have  too  much  injured,  youx  frieuda,  not  to  make  them,  lukewarm 
aindriadifierent.  to.your  welfare.     From,  ao  many  aherations»    so 
ms^ajrorefocaiSy. so.  ifiany  changes  in  ev«ry  administration^  called  for 
mifph  J^ss  by  the  eight  aod  jusMe  due  to  every  iadividual»  than  by 
^mwff^m  of  moh  and  such  minister,  succeeding  the  aystem. of 
mcib^aaother  minister ;  it  follows,  that  nothing   was.  certaia  upon 
Wf  object }.  no  body  was.safe  for  the  next  day  i  there  oouki  be  no 
sittSM^meol:,  as  nothing,  could  be  depended  upop* 
.  Firom  this  stale  of  aSurs,  it  is- not  to.  be  wondered  at,  that  upon 
the  subject  of  a  precarious  laWfrnomeotary  cpalitipns  should  have 
be«Q.£(9prmed  between  men  who  were  not  accustoxned  to  vote  on  the 
sajite.  side  of.  the  question.     Could  it  ha,ve  beeu  expected  that    ^ 
miujl^t^s  would  make  it  a  crime  to  us,  to  give  once  a  vote  to  those 
mea^U>  whom^  during  a  twelvemonth  they  have  given  their  protec- 
tion, and  support,  and  who  still  every  day  compliment  them  u^on 
tfae;GHrdoQiaapoe  of  the  5th  September,  and  upon,  the  law  of  dec- 
tions,  wtuch  bais  made  them  what  they  are  at  this  day.    This  coali- 
tion is-  still  the  consequence  of  what  I  said  just  now.     Nobody 
knows  vriiere  he  steps :  we  walk  in  the  dark :  we  sometimes^  must 
meet^  b«tf>.it  is  by  running  one  agaiust  anochor,^  that  we  are  sbme^ 
times,  found  together.  The  Count  Descases:  has  said  to  us^.that  the 
centre  ofi  union  must  ba  the.  same,  for  all.     There  is  tketirone, 
there  ix».  musi  aU  unke^    Docs,  his  ^ellency- presume  to  show 
ut  where  is  the  throne?  To  u^j  who,  wimout  being^like  himself  on; 
the  '  sieps  of  the  thronet  have  never,  lost  sight  o£  it,  even  when  in 
the  midst  of  the.thunder*bolt8  with  whisk  it  was  surrounded  i 
.  No  doubt  this  would  be  a  most  desirable  centre  of  union.     But 
there  must  be  two  parties  concerned  to  form  an''*  '     .  If  an  enemy 
w<ho  has  already  wounded  me^  followedme sword  in4iand,  andl  was 
unarmed,  he  might  call  upon  me  as  much  a$.he  pleased, « let  us  unite 
together,"  I  should  run  the.  faster ;  for  in.  order  to  contplete  that 
union,  I  jnust  nu^upon  the  sword  of  my  adversary.   Such  an  union 
b  death.      This    is  very  nearly  our  situation   with  respect   to 
ministers. 

.  Do  ^ey  really  mean  to  unite  with  us  ?  Oh !  nothit^  is  easier : 
our.  confession  of  faith  is  very  shoi;t  and  very  plain.  Love  for  the 
Ung,  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  dynasty,  mllying  round  the 
satfred  principles  of  legitimacy,  respect  for  religion ;  the  charter, 
nothing  but  the  charter^  t|ie  ghariter^  neither  mor^  nor  less  r  make 
a  step  into  that  ground^  and  you  may  be  sure  to  meet  us  there. 

■  Words  spokci>4)y  the  niinist^  at  thtf-^tting  on  the  15tb«  Dec. 
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I  say  the  dunrter,  neither  more  or  less  i  and  I  exj^lam  mTScff/- 
Such  is  our  strange  situadohv.that  we  find  ourselves  placed  between 
true  constitutional  men  :  but  some  of  tbem  wish  to  govem  hy  law» 
which  admit  of  exceptions^  and  keep  the  diarter  in  reserve  for  a 
better  occasion ;  and  the  others  have  once  convinced  us  that  the 
ibjral  charter  of  1814  did  not  come  up  to  their  ardent  love  of 
liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these  constitutional  men,  we  good  folks  w1k>  * 
only  wish  for  ^  the  charter,  such  as  the  king  has  ^ven  it  to  US|  who 
call  every  dsry  for  its  loyal  and  entire  execution,  with  all  the  openness' 
of  our  soul,  we  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  but  bastard  eonstitu* 
tiortalists ;  such  is  the  judgment  given  against  us,  by  those  who 
have  studied  constitutional  principles  in  me  sdiool  of  Napoleon. 
'  I  do  not  think  I  have  wandered  much  from  the  question  which 
is  sobn  to  be  decided.  By  unfolding  before  you  the  system  acknow^' 
ledged  by  ministers,  by  showing  you  its  fatal  consequences,  I  hav^ 
.  always  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  journals  as  a  principal  meftns 
employed  in  the  carrying  on  of  that  system.  Must  we  then  leave  to 
Aose  who  declare  that  Aey  ought  never  to  alter  their  arbitrary  way 
of  proceeding,  an  absolute  authority  over  the  journals  ?  Can  tne  use 
they  made  of  it  last  year,  make  our  ininds  easy  upon  that  which 
they  will  make  of  it  the  following  year  ?  The  answer  cannot  be 
doubtful 

Gentlemen,  I  have  raised  some  of  the  veils  which  darkened  our 
dismal  situation.*  The  whole  of  society  suffers.  If  I  have  mention- 
ed a  word  about  reforms  and  alterations,  do  not  think  that  it  is 
only  the  interest  of  the  royalists,  fed  as  it  were  with  injustice  and 
disgust,  whidi  made  me  speak  j^  no^  fte  people  suffers,  the  people 
ar^  dMiappy :  much  has^een  said  of  their  resignation  \  they  would 
perhapti  h^r  something "^said  of  the  means  of  improving  their  situa^ 
*tion,  and  pflricfaially  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions, 

X  may  be  toiSmJi  the  chambers  have  no  business  to  interfere  with 
the  detail  of  administration  ;  I  know  it :  and  yet  I  think  that  it  would 
not  be  improper,  after  the  calamity  which  oppressed  the  people 
last  year,  for  die  chambers  to  require  some  account  of  the  means 
employed  to  prevent  its  return.  The  harvest  has  been  favorable, 
and  yet  we  hear  not  a  word  of  a  lower  rate  in  the  price  of  provi* 
sions.  Freedom  of  the  com  trade,  allowing  things  to  take  their 
natural  level,  are  fine  ideas,  no  doubt :  but  the  people  do  not 
imderstand  them  ;  they  only  see  their  own  dreadful  misery,  and  the 
favor  shown  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  greatest  number  of 
the  growers,  and  the  monopoly  of  engrossers,  who  grow  rich  by 
starving  them.  What,  does  the  people  lajf  the  scarcity  to  the  king  T 
Says  the  minister,  they  certainly  ought  not,  for  they  are  fed  by  Uie 
royal  benevolence  :  and  yet  I  have  seen  men,  of  great  simplicity  to 
be  sure,  who  were  a  little  itnick  by  the  perieverance  of  certain 
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agMits^  (wlikt  qUatter  they  came  fronii  we  do  ndt  know)  in 
telling  them  that  the  king  and  the  princes  sent  com  to  England. 
These  agents  are  continually  rimniag  about  the  country;  but  as  yet> 
none  have  been  ^unished^^not^  at  least,  jU'cay  department. 

In  short,  I  jsay  it  again,  all  classes  of  society  are  sufiering  ;  it  is 
high  time  that  some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the  eril  which 
destroys  us*  Perhaps  it  might  be  imprudent  to  reckon  upon 
another  year  of  resignation*  On  every  side  our  horizon  is  covered 
with  clouds,  die  forerunners  of  a  tempest.  .  One  would  think 
that  from  the  top  of  his  rock,  the  mail  whp  is  the  author  of  our 
misery,  has  given  the  dreadful  signal,  and  that  at  his  voice  his 
agents  have  begun  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  plan  acknowledged 
by  one  of  them,  in  a  correspondence  whkh  we  must  credit,  because 
we  have  it  from  the  police  minister. '  «<  All  .must  nffery  that  all 
tnay  unite  agtnnst  these  wretchesJ'^  You  know.  Gentlemen,  who  the 
wretches  are. 

I  agree  with  those  of  my  friends  who  have  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  law  may  be  prorogued  to  the  Ist  March  next,  to 
give  the  ministers  time  to  lay  before  the  chambers  a  definitive  law. 
If  this  amendment  is  rejected,  I  vote  against  the  law. 

'  Seethe  letter  of  Madame  Rcgnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  directed  to 
her  husband;  this  letter  was  iuterc^ted  hj  the  police,  ahdf  made  pnblic. 


.^'^t  nIu     .       ■ 
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JPau^fcris^m  k&th  ificreaved,  is  increasing^  and  ought  to  be  di- 
mifiiibedk  These  am  propositions  too  true  to  be  controverted^  too 
MfiMiilly  aeknoiivtedged,  too  extensively  felt,  to  be  disputed. 
Woful  experience  has  induced  a  c^nvictioii  t^hidi  places  the  fact 
bej^ond  controversy. 

The  extent  of  the  Poor-rate,  and  of  private  benevolence, 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  equal  the  amount  of  the  national  expenditure 
vt  the  end  of  the  American  waiv;  a  period  when  the  resources  of 
the  oomitry  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted;  when  the  energies 
and  talents  of  a  Pitt  were  found' essential  to  the  salvation,  or  at 
kast  lo  the  revival  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  pountry. 

In  the  interval  since  that  period/the  poor-rate  has  increased  from 
A  expenditure  of  about  2  millions  to  10,000,000  a  year ;  and  the 
national  expenditure,  including  the  dividends  to  the  public  creditor, 
ban  incrMsedlroiii  about  10  millions  to  a  sum  little  if  aqy  thing  short 
of  70  miUions  a  year*  Thus  the  tax  on  the  industry  of  the  country 
IS  increased  firam  about  1£  millions  to  80  millions  annually,  or 
nearly  as  8  to  I ;  and  yet  there  never  at  any  period  was  in  the 
oonatry  «  greater  abundance  of  wealth,  or  more  of  the  vital  powers 
of  prosptrity.  AU  that  is  wanted  is  good  management,  and  a  proper 
applicatioa  of  these  resources.  During  the  period  which  has  been 
selected,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  and  an 
itiereasa  in  the  price  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  each  may  be 
Staled  to  have  increased  from  50/.  to  100/.  or  to  have  doubled. 
The  disproportion  between  the  burthen  and  the  means  of  bearing 
it  is  great,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pauperism.  The 
occupier  of  the  soil  cannot  afford  to  give  extensive  employment 
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at  such  rates  of  wages  as  will  enable  an  industrious  man  to  main- 
tain himself  and  that  number  of  persons  which  generally  does,  and 
in  a  well-regulated  state  ought  to  constitute  his  family. 

On  an  average  every  laboring  family  must  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  4  persons;  in  oneclass,  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  two 
children ;  in  another  class,  of  aged  parents  whose  labor  is  of  no 
value,  and  of  2  members  of  the  same  family  able  to  work  and 
maintain  their  parents. 

In  former  times,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  parents  to  traiil 
their  children  to  a  sense  of  independence;  to  a  shame  of 
resort  to  the  poor-rate.  Children  were  the  hope  and  solace 
of  the  industrious  laborer:  it  was  his  pride,  his  consolation^ 
to  maintain  these  children  in  their  infancy,  in  the  expectation  of 
support  from  his  children  when  his  own  labor  should  be  in- 
sufficient to  provide  him  with  food.  This  was  an  honest  feelings 
one  which  every  good  man  would  cherish  and  applaud.  Characters 
of  this  description  are  not  rare  even  in  these  days.  Persons  of  this 
disposition,  and  with  this  feeling,  should  be  protected,  and  even 
rewarded.  Many  of  the  agricultural  societies  have  displayed  their 
Wisdom  in  giving  premiums  to  industrious  laborers  .nfhp  have  main* 
taiued  themselves  and  families  without  any  resort  to  the  poorrfnte* 
The  fueling  was  even  with  many  carried  beyond  this  life,  and  thii 
feeling  is  not  universally  extinguished :  it  provided  the  meana  of 
discharging  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  that  the  surviving  memliers 
of  the  family  might  not  be  degraded  by  a  funeral  at  the  expense  4if 
the  parish.  Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  of  early  date  gave  scope 
to  this  feeling,  and  acted  on  it,  by  providing  a  contribUftion  to 
defray  the   expenses  of  the  funeral   of  its  members. 

In  this  the  most  healthy  and  well  understood,  the  vital  part  ot 
the  community,  a  smaller  proportion  of  members  to  a  family 
would  not  keep  up  a  proper  and  useful  state  of  population*  A 
well-constituted  population  is  the  best  strength  of  a  country ;  it 
constitutes  more  substantial  wealth  than  capital  or  macfaiiiery,  tht 
favorites  of  those  who  promote  the  present  order  of  things.  • 

Restraints  on  marriage,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  members  in  the^ 
lower  orders  of  society,  are  a  sin  against  God  and  man;j%shoirl* 
sighted  policy ;  the  resort  of  weak  minds^  which  are  eontiented  with 
half-measures,  which  legislate  for  the  day ;  abandoning  that  broad 
principle  which  looks  to  the  future,  and  views  and  treats  population 
^  the  best  wealth  of  a  country. 

A  law  which  converts  males  into  eunuchs  would  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  be  less  abhorrent  to  the  rights  of  man  and  his  duty  towards 
society,  tlian  a  prohibition,  or  a  restraint  operatiiq^  as  ^  prohibition> 
against  marriage.  The  sin  against  God  is  obvious.  While  the 
divine  law  requires  man  to  increase  and  multiply,,  human  laws  can- 
not, with  propriety,  counteract  or  check  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 
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Can  man  be  suffered  to  possess  the  faculties,  the  passions  of  mail, 
and  be  denied  a  proper  and  natural  exercise  of  them  ?  To  restrain 
the  lawful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  is  to  give  their  passions  a  direc- 
tion to  unnatural  vices,  and  to  the  most  abominable  sins ;  to  make 
a  land,  famed  for  its  liberty,  a  land  infamous  for  its  vices,  a  Sodoai 
and  a  Gomorrah;  deseiring  the  inflictions  of  a  juht  Providence 
1^0  looks  with  equal  eye  on  the  poor  and  orf  the  rich ;  on  those 
who  must  earn  their  bread  by  their  labor  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  those  who,  either  'by  the  industry  or  more  fortunate 
Exertions  of  their  ancestors,  are  to  give  employnfiertt  to  labor,  by 
ft  due  application  of  their  vrealthi  Dismiss  then  the  nonsense,  nay, 
the  crime  of  diminishing  pauperism  by  restraints  on  marriage  :  let 
die  public  also  discard  their  expectations  of  any  speedy  or  certain 
result  ixoiti  the  saving  banks.  Pauperism  advances  wSlh'  tiie  speed 
of  a  hare,  while  the  saving-banks  will  keep  pace  with  the  tortoise; 
and  unfortunately  pauperism  Will  hot  be  guilty  of  the  error  bj 
^hicb  the  saving  banks  may  gain  the  race.  That  part  of  the  system 
of  the  saving  banks  by  which  the  accumulations  of  individuals  are 
brought  to  the  metropolis  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
snd  invested  in  the  futids,  instead  of  administering  to  the  circula- 
tion of  money  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  those  distant  parts, 
will  ca«ise  more  pauperism  than  it  will  prevent.  These  small 
sums  were  of  infinite  use' in  the  country:  tliey  were  the  funds 
which  aided  and  assisted  the  capital  of  the  smaller  tradesmen, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  &c.  \  while  the  saving  banks,  right  as  the 
principle  may  be  in  itself,  superior  as  the  security  may  be  to  the 
individual  subscribers,  will  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  country.  The 
system  increases  the  evil,  that  the  metropolis  is  too  rich,  in  a  state  of 
apoplexy,  while  the  parts  distant  from  the  metropolis  are  too  poor, 
wanting  circulation  at  the  extremities.  The  metropolis,  through 
Ae  medium  of  taxation,  draws  the  circulating  medium  from  the 
country,  before  the  country  can  afford  to  pay  it.  Hence  the  great 
change  produced  by  the  peace.  The  war  returned  the  produce  of 
taxation,  &c.  to  the  country;  peace  withheld  this  advantage.  Many 
counties  in  the  kingdom  are  now  reduced  to  the  condition,  that 
eiach  of  these  counties  annually  pays  more  in  taxatioti  than  the 
value  of  all  the  produce  of  the  county  which  is  sent  out  of  the 
county :  or,  in  more  intelligible  terms,  the  balance  is  against  the 
county,  and  pauperism  increases  in  a  rapid  progression.  The  sums 
paid  out  of  the  county,  including  the  taxes,  exceed  the  sum  brought 
into  the  county :  these  observations  apply  to  those  counties  which 
are  wholly,  or  iii  a  great  degree  agricultural,  and  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner  to  &ose  districts  which  do  not  raise  more  corn  than 
18  necessary  for  their  Consumption,  and  whose  surplus  cattle  is  not 
equal  to  tibeir  taxes.    This  state  of  things  is  beyond  all  doubt 
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among  the  causes  of  patiperaiii ;  it  is  the  ground  on  which  fanners 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  on  the 
capitalist  and  manufacturer^  by  keeping  the  rate  of  wages  as  low 
as  they  can^  and  by  making  up  the  means  of  subsistence  out  of  the 
poor-rate. 

Another  jnotive  to  that  ill-judged  practice  originated  in  the 
-conviction^  that  a  man's  labor  is  of  equal  value,  whether  he  be 
sbgle  or  married,  whether  he  has  not  any  child  or  has  several  children 
to  maintain.  To  raise  the  wages  of  the  married  mao  with  a  large 
family,  is  in  effect  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  man  who  is  either 
single  or  who  has  a  small  family.  And  every  one  conversant  with 
the  af&irs  of  agriculture,  must  be  aware  that  the  price  of  labor 
presses  more  severely  on  the  farn^er,  than  on  the  manufacturer. 
The  manufacturer  can  regulate  the  price  of  his  manufacture  by 
the  price  of  labor^  since  he  has  a  more  extended  market  and  fewer 
^competitors.  This  power  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
.farmer.  Another  mischief  following  from  this  system  is,  that  thfe 
i)est  laborers  only  will  be  employed,  when  labor  will  not,  on  a 
general  scale?  of  prices,  afford  a  profit;  or,  as  between  two  men  of 
equal  skill,  the  single  man,  or  a  man  with  a  small  family  will  be 
<iiscarded,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  faitiily 
of  greater  extent,  and  who,  without  this  preference,  would  become 
a  burden  on  the  poor-rate. 

Another  and  still  greater  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that;  labor 
does  by  competition  fall  into  a  scale  of  price  below  its  real  value, 
and  there  is  a  more  general,  instead  of  a  more  partial  and  limited 
state  of  pauperism.  Though  all  are  subsisted,  a|l  are  needy  ;  thej 
are  in  rags,  instead  of  being  decently  clothed  ;  from  the  absence 
of  plenty  or  sufficient  nourishment,  even  the  real  value  of  their 
labor  is  deteriorated  in  a  ratio  with  the  price.  No  prudent  man 
ever  suffers  his  beasts  of  labor,  or,  on  the  same  principle,  his 
laborers,  to  get  into  a  weak  condition.  Why  in  harvest  are  the 
laborers  fed  in  the  most  liberal  manner;  their  strength  cherished, 
their  spirits  exhilarated  \  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  it  is  to  enable 
them  to  perform  labor  corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the  prices 
they  obtain  at  this  season,  when  labor  is  in  full  demand,  and  dis- 
patch is  found  to  be  of  the  first  importance  in  point  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  security  against  the  change  of  weather.  In  the  district 
in  which  the  value  of  labor  is  thus  reduced,  (and  there  are  many,) 
the  use  of  manufactures  and  of  taxable  articles  is  diminished.  Even 
the  price  of  corn  and  other  farm  produce  is  reduced  below  its 
real  value,  and  below  the  relative  prices  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the 
end,  the  farmers  and  their  landlords  become  the  victims  of  their 
own  system,  iiy  reducing  the  value  of  labor,  they  reduce  the 
price  of  their  own  commodities.  No  system,  in  a  country  like 
England,  with  her  present  state  of  taxation,  is  so  mischievous  or  so 
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circiiiatiiaii^  aiid  increase  .tbcrdatiiPe  ^op(irtion>  stid  cottaequtmidj 
the  burden  and  grievance  oltasatioo.    ' 

At  this  crisis  also,  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  ertit  tlie  hamaft 
mind  and  to  enlighten  it  by  edtication ;  to  inform  it  by  study  apd 
die  iueulcatioB  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  impostenee  to  provide  isf  theemi^yaisnt  of  iiKhi»* 
try«  WJbat  condition  can. be  more  wvelehedlbaii  knowledge  umted 
%titb  paoperiflDs  ;  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  nmid  atid  ef 
human  nature,  vntb  a  feeing  of  degradation  at  being  a  burden  on 
the  industry,  and  often  Jon  the  very  sabsisteace  of  olliers  f^aeed  onlj 
one  step  beyond  pauperism,  and  ready  to  fall  kitO'  that  n^ost 
wuretcfaed  eoadttion  i  .14  or  will  tbe  mind  readily  or  easily  emanci- 
pate itself  fronvtbe  thraldom  of  vice,  or  of  habits  o^idleneaa,  while 
the  individual  s^  involved  in  tbo^wtehedness  of  povei^y. 

£iirich  the  mass  of  peopk"  by  imreasing  die  value  of  tbeir  >exer> 
tioiis^  by  giving  tliem  em^yment,  by  bringing  labor  into  deuHmd^ 
and  treating  the^Jaborer  aa  wortby  of  bis  hire;  giving  to  bis  labor  a 
marketubk  value^  and  to  him  the  independence  of  chooaing  his 
employer ;  and  you  will  soon  elevate  the  mind  into  independence 
and  a  sense  of  impoftance  ;  you  urUl  render  the  possession  of  com* 
forts,  a.  good  naltfe,  a.  cfaaiacter  for  industry  wid  for  integrity,  of 
high  value  to  the  possessor* 

Any  plan  which  ebaU  >aim  at  a  great  ebange  in  tbe  morals  and 
haUlseof  Ibe  laboring  classes  of  the  community  >  must  effect  tbe 
measare.by  gnsidual  ckans,  and  not  a  sudden  trani^tion ;  by  system, 
and  uottby  severity ;  by  kindness  and  advice^  and  not  by  coeicieu 
or:iame.  . 

It  woidd  be  absurd  to  annihtiate  or  to  redaee  tbe-poor*rate  with- 
oto^a  previous  plan  which  should  give  scope  taindustry,  and  of  con<- 
sequence  i  in  the  present  6tate  of  the  country,  create  subjects  for 
employiitent.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  poor»rate  gradnally, 
is  bi^  an  object  io  those  who  pay  it^  «nd  a  duty  to  those  who  are 
improperly  dependent  on  it*  The  rising  generation  must  be  taught  tbe 
wholesome,  and  to  th^n  the  useful  lesson,  that  man  was  bom  to  live 
by  thnaweat  of  his  brow,  .by  the  labor  ef  his  hands,  or  the  eneigies 
of  >bts  mind ;  and  that  it  is  against  the  first  Jaw  of  nature  that  the  idle 
should  be  maiutaiued  by  theindustrioua,  or  consume,  or«ven  diminish 
the  bread  designed  by  charity  for  those  who  are  deprived  <if  the 
means  of  earning  it<  Charity  has  its  bounds ;  limits  which  cannot 
be  transgressed  without  passing  from  virtue  into  vice,  giving  an 
encoura^ment  to  idleness.  The  convicted  felon,  who  at  the  gaJlews 
lit  off  the  ear  of  his  mother,  as  the  author  of  his  misfortunes^  die 
accessary  to  his  guilt,  in  having  failed  in  her  duty,  by  indul^ng  him 
in  idlsnets,  instead. of  having  excited  him  to  tndustnous  habits^  will 
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be  juitifi«4  in  iW  opinion  of  ^  ^te  who  Aittk  eirefj  crifiie  skould  be 
pitoUbediii  the. person  with  whom  it  .originates.  It  is  tbe  punish* 
inent^  tbe  example,  not  tbe  exeGUlioneri  wUch  in  this  instance 
receives  epprob»tion.  ^ 

. ,  That  the  poor«tatie  should  be  diminished  as  fiur  as  it  is  practicable, 
consistently  with  tbe  duties  of  bumavityy  is  agreed  by  all  wise  and 
gppd  men.  Kone  bemdes  the  sick  and  those  who,  irom  infirmity^ 
a^^rident,  or  disease,  »re  iacapable  of  labor^  ought  to  be  pensioners 
on  this  fund ;  a  fund  which,  in  reference  to  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it,  is  drawn  from  those  who,  if  iustice  were  administered,  woul^ 
hsk^  a  greater  claim  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  fund,  than  to  be  con- 
tributors towards  it* 

Let  any  one  read  the  psoceedings  before  the  committees  of  the 
two  bouses  of  parliament  in  the  last  sessions^  «adhe  will  not  feel  any 
^doubt  on  this  point ;  and  every  man  who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  eondi^ 
tion  of  bis  neighbors,  wiU  see  with  what  difficulty,  Mid  with  what 
embarrassment,  and  sometimes  indeed  under  the  very  coercion  of 
distress,  the  rates  are  lened ; .  and  how  often  tbe  eooiributor  towards 
the. rate  is  rendered,  by  the  severity  of  this  buiden^  a  pensioner  oa 
tbe  fate  itself. 

The  evil  has  increased  to  an  alarming  height*  The  eatent  luis 
awakened  parliament,  and  enlightened  men.  Mauy  persons  are 
humanely  employing  their  talents  to  alleviate  the  evil,  and  to  dis^ 
coyer  a  remedy,  rarltament.will  in  ail  probabiKfty  exercise  its 
functions  and  its  wisdom  on  tbe  subject  in  the  ensuing  sessiesM* 
The  remedy  ou^t  to  be  radical.  It  sbouh)  be  bddiuid  energefic; 
simple  yet  firm.  Humanityin  the  result,  rather  than  the  semU«ice 
of  humanity,  should  be  tbe  basis  of  tbe  measure  s  palliatives  should 
be  axoided.  Tempoiaury  measures  are,  in  most  acts  of  legislation, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  system  of  evil ;  they  fos^  the  disease, 
instead  of  curing  it :  aiming  at  the  ease  of  ih^  patient^  they  suffer 
the  disease  to  overpower,  and  finally  destroy  him.  The  system  of 
die.  poor-rate  has  been  one  pf  ^pedients.  Attempt  after  attempt 
bas  failed  of  success ;  tbe  rate  has  increased,  b  increasing,  and,  to 
our  disgrace,  for  want  of  courage  and  firmness,  the  number  ot 
those  who  have  suffered  tbe  extremity  of  distress,  and  have  fdilen  a 
saqrifice  to  the  want,  of  sustenance,  has  been  as  great,  in  theimidst 
of  ^bupdancey  and  plenty,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  time 
of  .dearth  and  famine.  A  part  of  the  evil  has,  no  doubt,  been  indoced 
by  the  change  from  :War  to  peace.  This  state  of  things  oi^ht  notto 
exi^t  in  an  enligbtened  and  wealthy  country.  Wisdom  should  fore- 
see and  provide  for  this  change.  Means  cannot  be  adopted  too 
es(f Jj  for  arresting  an  evil  which,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  may  be  safely 
a^d  effectually  prevented. 

iJPi^oyide  Uie  funds  for  tbe  employmait  of  actual  andexiatii^iMhis- 
try,  and  tbe  great  source  of  pauperism,  aU  that  portion  of  it  which  i^ 
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disgraceful  to  society,  will  vanish.  Withdraw  only  to  a  new  source 
of  eirplovn  ent,  that  amount  of  kibor* which  is  equal  to  the  industry 
of  the  di^charsred  jtofdiers  and  sailorn,  (computed  at  100,O()O  men, 
orin  viiliie  ^,i(K )/)<)( )/.  a  year,)  and  labor  wilt  soon  be  in  full  d<>mand. 
•In  the  empl'tyiiienr  of  this  fund  there  may  be  more  or  less  Misdom 
ttccordin?  to-  the  hands  into  which  its  administration  shall  foil. 
Make  the  ffind  useful  to  thoie  who  contribute  towards  it,  and  you 
convert  the  evil  into  a  blessing ;  the  burden  into  a  benefit ;  the  ex- 
penditure into  a  profit.  A  gradui^l  diminution  of  the  poor-rate 
Vrould  of  ii self  foe  a  great  boon  to  the  land  proprietors,  who  in  part 
pay  the  rates  in  a  diminished  rental ;  to  the  govemnienr,  in  an 
increased  resource  for  future  taxation,  in  the  renovated  energies  and 
industry  of  the  people.  A  race  of  paupers,  instead  of  contributing 
towards  taxation,  diminijih  the  means,  by  increasing  the  nom- 
ber  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  consume  to  the 
extent,  or  in  the  degree  which  supplies  to  the  treasury  a  just  pro- 
portion of  revenue ;  since  a  1 1  taxes,  unless  they  are  levied  directly  on 
property,  making  the  government  tenants  in  common  with  the  pro^ 
prietor,  or  a  new  species  of  tithe-gatherer,  must  fall  oh  consump- 
tion, so  as  to  be  borne  hy  the  poor  laborer,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
proprietor,  merchant,  or  manufacturer.  Does  not  the  laborer  pay 
taxes  in  the  price  of  his  cottage,  and  of  his  meat,  his  ale,  his  soap, 
bis  candles,  his  stsilt,  and  his  clothing;  in  some  articles  directly  :  in 
Others  indirectly,  and  not  in  a  diminished  ratio  on  that  account? 
•Nor  is  it  an  evil,  or  of  any  consequence  to  him,  that  he  so  con- 
tributes, provided  he  be  enabled  to  earn  wages  which  shall  give 
him  the  comforts  of  his  station,  a  just  supply  of  food  and  of 
clothing ;  also  habits  of  industry,  for  his  industry  is  his  only 
j^perty ;  an  independertt  spirit,  the  birth-right  of  every  English- 
man ;  and  contentment ;  for  these  are  blessings  for  which  no  other 
considerations  caA  be  a  just  compennation. 

To  find  the  funds  for  employment  of  industry,  is  the  supposed 
difficulty.  Individual  capital  may  effect  much  ;  but  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object,  until  trade  and  agriculture,  and  commerce,  shall 
be  in  fiiH  activity,  • 

Th^  surplus  of  one  class  of  t)Opulation  cannot  be  ied  or  main- 
tained by  any  other.  Public  charities  and  subscriptions  Will  be  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  this  demand  for  employment.  Was 
one  million  of  money  ever* produced  by  public  subscription  to  any 
work  of  charity,  or  even  ol  libei  ality  ?  Certainly  not :  and  one  million 
X)f  money,  if  Subscribed^  woiild  require  a  like  subscription  every  four 
months  for  some  years!!  What  then  can'  be  done?  where  iirc 
resources  to  be  foimdf  are  the  questions  naturftUy  demanded?  Shall 
parliament,  and  ought  parliament,  to  supply  the  nioney?  The 
answer  is  obvious ;  parliament  onght  to  supply  the  money,  if  all  oliier 
resources  should  filil.      It  is-  far. belter,  n^ore  consistent  with 
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sotitid  and  eriligfateiied  pdlicy,  to  supply  the  m^ns  o^f  main- 
taining an  indnstrious  populatk^n,  thmi  a  standing  army!!  The 
money  would  be  better  employed  in  giving  the  amount  to  the  same 
nutfiber  6f  tfien,  or  the  same  identical  men  in  useful  and  public 
undertakings,  than  to  men  ^ho  arre  soldiers  merely  in  nauje.  The 
great  public  works  of  the  Komans  wera  in  all  probability  ptvtormed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  when  thtey  were  not  engaged  in  the  active 
services  6(  war.  But  the  employment  of  soldiers,  as  soldiers, 
even  in  public  works,  woliid  be  a  death-blow  to  the  constitution 
of  this  <  odntry ;  a  stsmHihg  army  of  the  vefry  worst  description.  Btit 
if  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  parliament  to  find  means*  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor.  An  ample  fund  is  readv  for  the  purpose, 
even  without  the  aid  of  those  various  charities  which  are  shame- 
fully nmapplied,  and  might  be  usefully  appropriated  to  this  great 
work  «if  charity.  This  fund  for  employment,  is  the  poor-rate  itself  I ! 
"The' poor-rate  1"  some  will  exclaim.  *'  It  is  already  too  much 
BurtheneH !  it  is  the  evil  of  which  complaifit  is  made.  To  increase 
the  p6or-rrffe is' to  add  to  the  evil,  not  to  alleviate  it;  still  less  to 
remedy  it  r    ' 

First  impressions  are  often  erroneous.  In  common  with  others 
laboring  in  the  same  vineyard,  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
observations  is  to  diminish  the  poor-rate  gradually,  and,  in  the  pro- 
gress, to  make  that  rate  the  means  of  exciting  and  employidg 
industry,  and  to  keep  pauperism  within  the  bounds)  of  true 
charity;  to  l^avenonebut  the  objects  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
a  burthen  on  the  poor-rate ;  to  make  all  others  whotesort  to  that 
fund  laborers  for  the  public,  and  by  their  services  to  earn  for  the 
public  the  value  of  the  money  which  the  public  shall  expend  on 
thfeir  labor. 

Another  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  plan,  is  to  bring, 
the  idle,  or  those  who  look  to  the  poor*rate  as  their  property,  into 
ft  condition  to  choose  em  ploy  metU,  rather  than  have  it  prescribed 
to  them ;  to  bargain  for  their  labor,  rather  than  to  be  dependent, 
and  to  have  the  price  of  their  labor  (since  labor  will  be  necessary) 
fixed  by  others.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  system  would,  at 
a  period  not  far  distant,  leave  the  poor-rate  without  any  other  pen* 
sioners  or  claimants  on  the  funid,  than  those  who  of  necessity  are 
proper  objects  of  charity,  and  mnst  be  a  burden  oti  some  fnnd  ; 
And  none  can  perhaps 'be  found  more  just  than  the  poor-rate,  after 
so^e  modifications  which  should  bring  contributions  from  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  assist  in  this  work  of  charity.  Who^ter 
offers  any  plan  for  the  alteration  of  a  system,  is  injustice  to  the  pub- 
lic bound  to  give  a  general  outline  of  that  plan,  so  far  as  to  prov^ 
that  the  plan  is  feasible ;  that  it  is  practicable ;  and  that  it  is  not 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  of  becoming  an  evil  greater 
dian  that  which  it  proposes  to-temedy. 
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Tbe  first  part  of  the  plan  is  to  decUre,  a«d 
that  tbe  poor-rate  has  attained  its  maximuiB. 

From  this  declaration  there  is  especled  Iheincakiilable  benefit 
of  awakeoiog  the  lower  classes  of  tlie  comnuBitj  to  a  sense  of 
their  condition,  with  a  conviction,  tbs|t  the  lav  oppfsei  &a|f0teniatie 
reliance  on  the  poor-rate.  It  will  teach  tfaem^  that  llieir  induslfy  is 
their  property,  their  patrimony  ;  that  their  indepnndeoee)  -aadei^o 
their  subsistence,  depend  on  their  own  eaeitioas ;  that  thd  system 
admits  of  no  increase ;  that  aU  tbe.o|^ts  lastenii^  themselves «* 
the  pqor-rate  cannot  have  more  than  %  pertieipelio*  of  tkb^od ; 
that  an  increase  in  tbe  number  of  paupers  drawing  theie  anfaistence 
from  the  poor-rate  nuist  diminish  tbe  propevtion  of  eaeh  pauper^ 
and  even  were  tbe  rate  to  continue  at  its. present  enormous emount* 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  wouid>  like  the  incsceae  of  rem 
or  mice  in  a  bam,  render  that  supply,  which  vma  abundantfov  n  few^ 
an  bsufficient  store  for  many ;  that  wretcbedneasimid  want  meet 
from  necessity  be  the  portion  of  those  who  bad  nef^edted  to  lorm 
habits  of  industryj  and  had  foolishly  calcohiled  loeat  the  bread  of 
idleness ;  bread  designed  for  those  only  who  eie,'  or  for  them  whes 
they  shall  b^ome,  objects  of  a  judirioHs  and  wAphenme  cheiityv 
which  Tet^nes  in  the  shape  of  the  ta&  levied  WMlei  the  name  4f 
poor-rate^  ^e  surplus  earnings  of  industry  or  fbs  ahondanee-of 
wealthy  for  those  alone  who  are  the  sick^-  the  lame,  tlw«ge<i^.«nd 
impotent ;.  who  were  the  proper  and  ie^mateohj^c^  of  chasi^, 
those  for  whom  alone  the  statsnte  of  £li|Eabetbjneant  to  provide,  iflid 
in  an  especial  manner  for  those  who^  by  their  lalKir  and  industry  in 
their  yputh^nd  in  the  vigor  of  h^tb^lMive  a  daim.to  be  supported 
in  their  old  age  and  infirisiity,  by  a  genefoais  and  liberal  pnbli^ 
who  have  profited  by  their  labor,  their  industry,  nnd  dso  by  their 
example.  . 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  is  to  declare  and  enact,  that  in  ethtf 
the  poor-rate  has  attained  an  alarnui^  magnitude^  and  ought  to  be 
graduallj  .dioMnisbed.  The  excess  in  the  poor-rate  is  supposed  to 
be  sixty  per  cet|t.,  or  an  increase  fr^^n  foor  millions,  taken  at  a  v^ 
large  ana  liberal  allowance  for  all  the  wants  of  charity,  to  ten  miU 
liofis  annually. 

To  diminish  the  rate  at  qnce,  woMld  he  productive  of  inealcii^ ' 
lable  misery;  would  effect  u>o  suddea  a  cbaoge.  of  ^tens;  wonM 
increase  iqstead  of  diminishing  digress ;  .would  eacite  rather  than 
discourage  pauperism  ;  %\  ould  multiply  rather  ^ia»  reduce  As 
number  of  paupers. 

tt  would  caiise  a  redundance  of  labor,  a  competition  for  em* 
ploymenty  and  its  ne4:essary  attendant^,  a  redwrlion  in  the  valtie  of 
labor  and  the  just  n^  of  wages;  a  mischief  which  cannot  be  loo 
<»r^ully  avoided  b|y.thiQf^  who  wisely  ^appreciate  the  real  iitate  of 
the  country;  or  wbo  have  the- meaiis  of.  tracing  the  retdcanse  ef  a 
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ytxfhLTfS^pnparAon  of  pauperh^fn  to  its  actua!  and  genuine  source  f! 

But  by  au  enactment  that  the  pooWrate  shall  be  gradubny  re- 
dileedy  the  system  of  dulling  the  attention  of  those  Mrho  possess  ii>- 
dustry,  to  a  correct  view  of  Attir  coddition^  M'ill,  in  the  most  effec- 
tttat-maaner)  fafe  promoted/  Active^  healthy  persons,  seeing  that 
di&pooiwrate  ii  diminished,  and  is,  by  positive  law,  to  experience 
a  progressive  reduction,  wilf  be  1^  to  reflect,  that  the  rate  cannot 
ooatrSiute  to  support  them  in  idleness ;  that  there  are  objects  who 
altnd^in  prieisty  to'them,  aviri  whose  cfaims  are  to  be,  and  in  jus- 
ti<ie>oUgiiit  to 'bey  preferred  to  ^y  they  can  urge.  This  reflection 
wiUr  preface  a  gi^^eot  moral  effect,  a  gradual  change  of  sys- 
teoij  ''It  will  toll  itfdttstry  into  action;  lead  to  habits  of  econo- 
iny ;  impress  the  duty  'of  some  savings  to  guard  against  accidents^ 
the-  tempetary  strtpenfiioii  of  emplorment/  the  day'  of  necessity; 
and  wiU  induce  *  a -liabit-  of  econotoy  and  n  Ispirif  of  indepen- 
dence. This 'diangB' of  lyfttem  would  enlist;  and  this  is  important 
and  highly  desorable,  the- parent  against  th^  child,  in  the  p're^t 
arliele  of  the  neeeesity  and  mrorality  of  industry.  Parents  Would  be 
prof ident  to  guard  their  children  against  resort  to  a  fbnd  Svhich 
would,  dimiairii' the  Milyiisteiilce  to  which  the^  the  p^iits  them-^ 
selves  were  thefifst  and  rightful  successors,  if  infirmity  br  accident 
should  fender  them  necessitous.  The  sy^em  wV)Uld  raise  a  spirit 
off  pride,  by  making  it  a  shtime  to  chtidren,  able  to  earn  their  sub- 
s^tlnnce  by  means  of  labor,  to  partake  of  that  loaf  which  w^s  at- 
t^mi^t  or  would,  at  a  pefiod  not  far  distant,  he  n^essdry  for  the 
support  of  thbir  aged  and  helpless  parent^. 

This  spirit  aided  by  the  encouragement  of  nidi  vidhals,  by  a  tiberat 
aufl  jedicioua  diffitsion  of  knowledge  ameng  cottagers,  8cc.&c.,  of  the 
means  they  possess  of  bettering  their  eonditi<Ai  and  increasing  their 
comforts,  would  lead  to  the  most  useful  and  salutary  results.  It 
would  gradually  reduce^  and  ultimately  annihilate  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  thepoor«rateforretief>  except  in  cases  of  actual  ne- 
cei^ity;  except  in  those  instance  in  which  the  relief  wbnld  be 
reqiusite,  and  would  be  afforded  end  adn^iuistered  with  cheerfhfness, 
as  adebt  of  justice  to  the  individuals  ;  as  belonging  to  them  by  tlie 
provision  of  a  just  and  wise  law,  and  from  that  sense  of  duty 
whioh  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  is  submitted,  that  thefcst  enactment  should  be  to  the  effect,  that 
the  average  of  the  poor-rate  of  each  parish  dnrins  the  last  three 
jFears,  should  be  taken  as  the  maximum  to  be  paid  by  that  parish. 

The  regulations  should  be— -That  no  parish,  except  by  an  ord^'r 
to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Conncil,  or  some  other  constituted  aU-- 
tliority,  should  at  any^itime  within  the  next  twenty  years  contribute 
annually  towards  its  poor-rate,  more  than  the  amount  of  that  sum, 
or  its  amount  under  the  reduced  or  graduated  scale.  That  any 
offence  in  this  pertteuhr  should  anb^t  the  ofibndiog  pmsh  to 
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the  payment  of  a  double  rale^  for.  the  next  three  years;  such  in* 
crease  to  be  added  to  that  fund  for  .the  employment  of  laboTj  of 
vrhich  notice  will  afterwards  be  taken ;  and  that  the  poor-rrate  of 
each  parish  should  annually^  in  the  next  twenty  years,  be  reduced  in 
amount  at  the  rate  of  at  least  three  ppundaon  onehuncU'ed  pounda 
in  each  year. 

The  first  branch  fixes  the  maximum ;  the  second  branch  provides 
for  the  reduction  by  very  easy  steps.  It  coptemplittes,  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  the  poor-rate  should  be  brought  back  4o  about 
four  millions  a  year.  It  does  not  prescritte,  apr  is  it  meant  to  pre- 
scribe,, that  the  poor-rate  should.be  kept. up  to  the  maximum  in 
the  first  year,  or  to  the  full  amount  of  (he  graduated  .seale  in  the 
succeedmg  years. 

Should  circumstances  admit,  the  rate  may  be  redoqed  at  an  ear* 
lier  period,  and  in  a  greater  degree :  and  it  is  confidently  expected, 
that  it  will  graduate  tO  a  low  scale  muoh  earlier  than  wquld  occur 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  easily  perceive  bow  readily  a 
change  in  system  will  produce  its  beneficial  effects. 

In  particular  districts,  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily 
defined,  and  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee^  or  any  general 
system  prevent  or  control,  may  call  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law^ 
and  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other,  body,  may  be  entrusted  witli 
the  power  of  relaxing  the  law,  wfae|i,ui^eut  necessity  m^y  rehire 
that  it  should  not  be  enforced.     .• 

On  the  otlier  hand,  a  departure  from  a  law  of  policy  ought  to 
be  visited  with  a  penalty,  to  guard  against  similar  offences,,  and 
make  those  who  contravene  tb^  law.  examples  of  folly,  and  cou- 
tribtitors  towards  the  system  in  the  like.degree  aq  they  have  defeated 
its  operation,  or  attempted  to^  impair  or  retard  its  effect. 
.  The  third  part  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  employment  for  in-v 
dustry. 

.  To  withdraw  the  assistanoa  of  the  poor-rate  from  men  who,  by 
habit  or  from  necessity,  have,  been  led  to  d^end  on  that  rate  for 
support,  without  findmg.  them  employment  ast  the  means  of  siib- 
sistence,  would  not  be  a  ju^t  Or  humane  regulation;  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  or  politic  enactment. 
There  should  be  subjtfcts  fojr  the  .employment  of  labor,  and,  the 
nieans  of  pa\ing  for  U>e  employment  of  tha$  la l^or.  This  labor 
should,  froui  choice,  be  oil  subjects  which,  do  not  call  lor  the 
ordii^ar)  application  of.  Is^faior..  The  .sources  of  new  labor 
sjiouk)  be  created,  sp  that  the.  created  sujbjeots  may.  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  surplus  lab«>r  uf  the  country  tiU  that  surplus  labor 
shall  be  called  into  action  for  the  ardtnaryiafid  general  occasions 
pf  society.  .   •    ,      .  « 

By  vdthdrawing  this  surplus  faihoK  from*  .oiidtoafy  demands,  the 
kborwhiohy  during  the* period  ^..Mrar>  uvea  efiplojiediOn  these 
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subjects^  would  obtain  a  full  aod  regular  demand,  at.  •prices  weftj^ 
lated  by  the  cbai^e  in  the  price9  of  the  u^cessaries  of  life  and  the 
means  of  subsUtesce. 

At  a  moderate  computation,  more  than  one-»half  of  the  poor- 
rate  is  drawn  by  peiisqos  who  are  able  to  work  and  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, but  cannot  iind  employment;  or  at. least  they,  canoot-fiild 
employment  on  such  t^itns  as  will  supply  tbemeaas  of  subsist^ 
ence*    ,        .       , 

The  persons  who  depend. on  the  poor^^rate  by  necessity  for  part 
of  the  means  of  support,  quickly  degenerate  into  paupers  of  the 
worst  description;  paupers  who,  hurled  from  the  independence 
and  honest  satisfaction  of  living  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor, 
as  a  just  reward  for  their  industry,  feel  that  they  are  degraded ; 
that  they  have  lost  their  station  in  society ;  that  they  are  tia  longer 
independent  members  of  the  state,  but  aoe  pensioners  on  tiie  poc^r- 
rate. 

TJie  transition  in  their  mind  is  easy ;  they  cannot  be  more  than 
paupers,  though  they  draw  all  their. subsistence  from  that  ratey  or 
^ough  they  place  their  children  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

The  children,  paupers  from  their  birth  or  from  tlieirearly  youth^ 
look  to  the  poor-rate  as  a  patrimony,  a  birth-right ;  they  ard  ohiU 
dren  of  the  system,  heirs  in  succession  to  this  taji.  With  .them^ 
and  in  their  minds,  the  taxris  a  property.  Instead  of  shame  in  re* 
sorting  to  it,  their  very  education  leads  them  to  thb  .fcind.  as  an 
expectancy,  as  certain^  as.  rightful,,  as  the  succession  of  a  child  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  anoeMors.  ^ 

Few  can  extricate  themselves  from  tlie  thraldom,  the  misery^.the 
wretchedness  of  this  system.  )  H^nce  the  increase!,  hence  the  vice  of 
pauperism.  The  sentivents  which  lead  to  a- dependence  on,  aod  to 
^n  expectation  of  tl^e  rate,  is  the  very  origin  and  cause  of  the  evil 
to  the  poor  themselves;  foresight  is  abandoned,  provision  for  the 
future  neglected,  and  habits  of  idl^iess  and  a  dependence  on  the 
poor-rate  assume  the  plaice  of  babitjualinduslryy  of  prudent  econo* 
my.  The  pride  of  honest  iad|BpeiKieoce, .  the  fear,  the  shame  and 
disgrfice  af  becoming  pensioner  pn  the  poor-rate,  give  place -to 
sloth,  to.  vvretchejdness,  and  depravity. 

%  Ouranceatorsj  wat<;hing  the  temiperpf  the  times,  felt  theneces-^ 
sity. of  correcting  ^e;e«iK  They  formed  the  system  of  woi4-hoases, 
houses  of  indttatry,} find  4>f -budges :  and  it  was*  a  mistaken- humanity 
whic^i  yithdre-w.  the  power  of.:piacking.ahose  whose  vices  or 
idlenjBss  fastened  th^m-  for.  support,  on  the  industry  and  eveni  the 
subsistence  of  others.  »   •  .  .   -  :i.. 

.  Supposing  (;h^  poor-rat^  to  be  ten  millions ;  upwards  of  three 
million^  are  .expeud<^^' annually  for  the  assiataboe  or  the  support  of 
^mili^,.who  hav^a^naeunber  in  that  family,  capable^of' working  and 
eafjoing^an  h<^Hesft  Jivelibocid^.  unless  laiiociA^e  reduoedia  value  Ihh 
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low  a  jtttt  lite ;  tnd  wretched  must  be  the  policy  of  that  country, 
io  which  any  state  of  things  shall  deny  to  industry  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  even  of  maintaining  a  family  of  four  members  with 
4he  necessaries  of  life. 

An  injury  also  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  increases  the 
aboiidaiice  of  the  wealthy,  ^ad  the  poverty  of  the  needy.  The 
wealthy  fsmier  with  the  command  of  capital  is  the  principal 
employer  of  labor ;  and  therefore  part  of  the  value  of  the  labor 
employed  on  his  land  is  contributed  by  the  poorer  farmers,  ulio  are 
hastening  rapidly  into  the  condition  of  paupers,  and  cannot,  for 
tho  wont  of  capital  and  the  daily  increase  of  the  pressure  of  die 
po<M>f  ate,  aflbrd  to  employ  that  labor  which  would  be  useful  to 
theni,  and  even  return  to  them  the  expenditure  with  a  profit,  and 
thus  relieve  their  difficulties.  To  counteract  this  state  of  things,  is 
the  object  of  this  third  pait  of  Ae  plan.  • 

It  is  recommended  that  one-third  part,  or  some  just  proportion, 
of  the  poor*rBte  of  each  parish  should,  during  the  next  ^0  years,  or 
so  niiKh  of  that  period  as  may  be  necessary,  be  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  labor ;  that  each  parish  shall  remit  its  proportion  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county ;  and  that  tlie  several  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  form  one  aggregate  fiind.  The  sum  may  be  estimated 
at  S  millions  for  the  first  year,  and  graduating  annually  in  a  reduced 
scale  to  l,dOO,000/. :  this  sum,  taken  at  an  average  would  be 
1,500,000/.  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  labor ;  and,  at  I  shtlliDg 
and  sixpence  per  day,  or  9  shillings  per  week,  or  say  25  pounds 
a  year,  it  would  employ  about  60,000  men  annually,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  women;  and  tl^ree  women  may  be  computed  as  equal 
in  point  of  expense  to  two  men.  It  would  be  politic  to  reckon 
on  three  months  of  the  year,  the  season  of  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
as  providing  adequately  for  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  :-^ 
this  would  reduce  the  average  expense  of  each  individual  to  18 
pounds  and  a  fraction ;  and  during  these  months  there  might  be  a 
suspension  of  the  public  works  on  which  the  surplus  labor  is  to 
be  employed;  thus  making  the  public  employment  of  labor 
subservient  to  the  important  object  of  collecting  the  harvest.  Three 
millions  aimually  at  the  commencement  would  be  a  fiiud  for  the 
employment  of  about  1^,000  men;  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
jndivtduals,  including  females  amons  the  number ;  and  the  average 
number  during  the  20  years  M'ould  be  about  90,000  persons. 
Employment  to  this  extent  would  take  off  the  surplus  of  labor ; 
would  put  the  residue  of  industry  iti  a  state  of  full  demand,  and 
raise  the  price  of  labor  to  a  just  standard  of  value. 

The  expenditure  would  give  a  proper  circulation  to  money  ;  it 
may  be  apphed  and  returned  in  the  same  circle,  and  call  all  the 
various  branches  of  industry  into  a  state  of  aictivity  and  open 
employmeitt  for  all,  giving  the  substance,  as  well  As  the  appearance, 
of  an  useful  poptdation,  and  a  thriving  contented  people. 
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The  €onVer»icln  of  k]IeM66J^  mi^q  mduatry.  w<»aU;  Hirit^«tlBei^to^ 
ks  example^  realize  the  bej»t  wishes,  of  |he^ph3«M]tiira^  of 

the  true  patriot.  To  mate  this  labor  iia^ful,  md/lhe  eft^^ditiuse 
profitable  and  beneficial^  instead  of  being  desMUclive  to  ;tbe  oioriib 
•f  the  people,  aud.the  bane  of  80ci^y>  should  be  die  nexfr  objei^it  of 
attention.  Public  undertakings  alone  Will  a&s\i^  the  .|^iir^e» 
£K>cal,and  parish,  and  even  f>uUic  works  generally  tevi|H«ialeiq)«iob^ 
k  a  sjslem  of  partiality  and  favoritism.  Society  k  unfoctuHatei^ 
flo  constituted ;  the  system  o£  $effiitM  i»  so  }Qtei:w&«eft  ir>»tbe  bevrt 
of  ma  A,  t{iat  this  evil  caoaol  be  fivoided.  Uumafi  ^visd«i^ :  i^tia^ 
pluce  arottftd  a  measure  pf  this  sort,  alt  tlie  guards  of  wbii?h  k  i» 
susceptible.  Parishes  would  i^rry  on  the  s^steoa  widiout  wifficieBt 
attention  to  National  u^ilijl^y^  or  to  the  ultimaW^iesiiU.of  ^  ,g«M^ 
plan.  .    .       ,     .  ..  •*•  •      ^  , »'-  /f     » 

The  country  affords  ample  soqpe  Sot  employmmt9>i  Uibov  ^  ^  thafi 
labor  wbich  may  be  converted  to  profit.  IndividiiakbaTe  still  abutn: 
daut  scope  for  the  emplo^ratBt  of  kbor  in  tksW  oiwti  disti^<M)ibr. 
their  own  emolument,  or  fdr  the  jexerciseCif  be^evelene^.in^ilM^iiig 
tbeir  wealth  the  means  ^of  foicoura^g.  indu^y^  ^Bd*  of if^m^ 
einployment;  the  very  best  of  charities.  .^  ,*it  '?r  - 

To  the  land  proprietor.  Dr.  Richal*dso»i  bas  .in  a  v^benll.  >|i^k 
opened  a  wide  field  for  a. beneficial  emplo^meut;  of  lahoift'.w.lbo' 
aoil.  Other  w6rks,  presented  to  the  Board  of  iVgricilUure  for  i\m^ 
premium,  are  likely  to  give  additional  and  useful  bints  fan  eipploy^ 
metit  on  other  subjects  of  labor. 

Irrigation  alone,  undertaVyOn  on  a  large  and  extensive  scale,  Wjould 
Enable  wealthy  individuals  to  employ  a  large  portion  ^f  ^bort  ii( 
Ihelmost  beneficial  manner;  and  the  labor  of  these,  operations  may 
be  performed  by  tho$e  who  can  wheel  or  carry  a  barrow,  Qr.4f)edia 
cart  with  earth ;  in  short,  such  labors  may  be  perfoimed  without 
any  previous  employment  in  that  species  of  work,  &€«      ^     / 

The  work  on  rail  roads  and  canals.  Sec.  &c.,  is. to  a  great  extend 
of  the  same  description,  requiring  no  skill,  nor  any.  other  qualifieft* 
tkourthaa  strength,  and  that  activity  .which  the  viery  emplo^me«it 
will  quickly  induce. 

After  the  fund  shall  be  in  the  hand  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county^ 
it  should  be  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  county  may  im 
interested;  in  opening  communications  to  |he  sea^  to  markets^  ^ivpid 
to  manure,  iti  those  districts  most  especially  r^uiring  such  iraprov0«« 
nj^ents ;  in  shok-t^  on  those  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  on  ^hkk 
tke  expenditure  could  be  employed  most, usefully  and  most  aidivan* 
tageoissly  to  the  county,  and  in  the  result  to  the  prosperity  of  ,the- 
eamire  at  large.  ...         .  i 

To  guard  against  partiality  to  a  great  andincanveitientdegiee^ 
atty  two,  three  or  more  hundreds,  sliquid  be  at  .Ub^ty  to  unitd 
und  fix  the  destination  and  appIic$iti'on  of  the  amount  of  tbeiiO 
NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.        g,  O 
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contfibutions ;  Uius  commanding  aiid  ensuring  a  benefit  in  m  kich 
they  had  an  interest^  and  providing  a  check  on  the  misappfientioo 
of  tti«  fund  to  pvrpofie*  ^roni  «>'hich  no  hexuAt,  or  no  other  timn  a 
remote  benefit,  Wold  an«e  to  them.  The  expenditure  of  theJtBHi 
in  different  diatricta,  a«  near  m  may  be  to  the  resilience  of  the 
persons  to  be  employed,  is  an  object;  since  the  district  for  whose 
use  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  and  the  persons  tK»  h&emvplof%A, 
wotdA  be  most  benefited  hf  this  arrangement;.  Besides, ^sdr 
district  would  by  theee  means  be  eneoiirageil  to  find  ena|D3oyBieBt 
within  the  district ;  since  the  inhabimnts  of -the  district  would,  haanst 
an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  pixHnoting  an  expenditure  tnpar 
to  their  residence,  rather  than  at  a  distance.  .      .         «-. 

W(Mrks:of  extensive  ntihty,  such  as.  canids,' rail  »>adiv  neiv  fines, 
of  roads,  or  the  difsectioii  of  roads  into  more  eligible  bies  andsoii 
better  letiels,^  might  be^o^tried  on  «t  different  pwrts^^rf.each  e^anty 
at  ont'anid  the  same  thne,  with- v«ry  little  if  anyichoige^sn'^tbi^ 
refldance^of  the  laborers  to  be  employed.  > 

These  tab^fam^vouM  thus  be  ^t  ba^id  to  assist  in  caSe»of  -ensw 
gency  in  tlie^  dispatch  of  Jthe  important  works  of  bay  and  oom 
harvest. 

Alt  lrork«  however  sbenid  have  general,  and  not  partial,  cemtfy 
or  district  objects,  and  not  employment  for  individuals ;  and  theane^' 
fope  they  should  be  founded  on  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  a  beach 
of  magistrates,  and  approved  by  them  ;  consisting  of  t wo  ^t  least  of 
the  magistrates  resident  in  each  hundred  of  that  county  within  wlncb 
the  work  is  to  be  performed ;  and  two  or  more  counties.,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  unite  and  form  any  plan  in  which  tfaef  hmi:a  genfeml* 
and  common  interest  as  a  body,  and  so  as  not  to  abridge  but  rather 
encourage  employment  by  individuals  for  their  own  particelar 
purposes.  The  work  should  be  carried  on  under  estimates,'  and 
with  contracts  to  be  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  open  competi* 
tion.  The  contracts  to  be  entered  into  with  the  justices ;  and  in  Uiese 
contracts  the  magistrates  should  consent  to  supfdy  tiie  atnplus  of 
the  labor  of  the  district,  at  given  rates  of  pay  for  each  man-  and 
each  woman  per  day.  The  ^ork  to  advance  in  profmrtion  to  the 
labor  supplied.  The  hours  of  work  to  be  fixed.  The  work  to 
commence  after  the  first  quarterns  payment  of  tbc  fund  sliall  be  in 
hand.  Thus  money  would  be  ready  for  r^ular  and  panctuai  pay. 
ment  to  the  contractori  and  through  him  to  the  laborers.  As  •each, 
parish  must  contribute  its  quota,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  sendiitr 
complement  of  men  to  the  woric,  no  psa-ish  would  keep  on  thehoofas 
of  its  popr,  any  laborers  who  could  be  usefully  employed  by  tha 
parishioners,  or  on  this  public  undertaking;  or,  if  it  acted  so  01^-4 
discreetly,  it  would  bear  the  binUien  of  its  own  imprudence  and 
foUy^  without  reapmg  any  equivalent  from  dus  pmt  df.  its  ei^endi* 
ture. 
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Its  conduct  M^tildr  fit  the  best,  9fSbrd  a  presQmptio»,  that  kt 
poor  vcro  not  feit  as  a  iMuthen  iyvboh  pressed  with  severirf  oa 
tbe  fudds  of  it» poar-r«t€t<'  This  arii^geioent  woiiU  also  in  effect 
e^fu&»  the  pooF-raCe;  in  different  diata-tcts;  takiog  a  part  of  .the 
fund  iiour  the  eaiplo>nient  of  labor»  ffom  those  wboiiad.  least  aeces^ 
81^  for  its  application^  to  the  ease  and  relief  of  those  dislnets 
wlneh  arpAverburtbeoedi  This  i«a  f«r  more  just  and  wise  planithan 
^njr^attempt,  as  a  gan^  system,  to  equalize  the  poor-4«te  throu^out 
the  IdvrgdpiB ;  an  attempt  which  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  with 
eas^-  or  without  the  injustice  of  throwing  part  of  the^burlliien'  of 
tlM^poorof  maimf^uring  districts,  on  diQse  diatricts  which  laro 
now  wholly  agricuUuraly  and  in  which  the  rentst  of  hmdv  tbo^ipDO-^ 
iitft4»£  foming,  and  th^  rate  of  wages  of  labor^  amfgovemed.  <by 
prioeftqtiile  differeig^  from  those  of  manufacturing  districts.  In  the 
distnstaofiiQrmer  inmiufaotiirenQW decayed^and iii  ^vbich thepoor** 
rale  bears  iimith.  the  most  severe  preasure,  tbeverj^  expenditure^  in 
this  mode,  would  produce  advantage  which  would  an  the  c<W9o*» 
quencea,  antd  in  usefuL  and  beneficial  resulta,  condensate  for  rfhe 
exp«Qditiure;,and  by  the  facility  of  carris^e^  the  price  of  provisions 
would  be  equalised.  They  would^  as  is  fit,  be  reduced  in  largo 
citiea^and  maoufacturiag  districts,  and  advianced  in  the  mor^^fllmt 
parts.  •       » 

In  condensation,  fear  this  adviyoee  of  priee,  the  valtie  q£  labor, 
the  ren^  of  lands,  &€.  &c.,  M'ould  experience  a  correstpooding 
advance  of  price ;  thus  bringing  the  value  of  labor,  the  prices  of 
provmons,  and  the  value  of  property,  to  a  just  level. 

The  extraordinary  pressure  of  taxation  in  these  remote  ports  of 
the  empire  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be  reoiedied  in  4fls  only 
mode  in  which  adequate^pri^tical  relief  can  be  afforded,  eonmtentlj 
widi  the  intereats  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state. 

In  carrying  a  plan  of  this  magnitude,  extent,  and  importance,  in-> 
to  execution,  error  may  be  committed',  difficulties  may  be  expense 
enced,  abuses  may  occur.  They  are  probable,  and  may  be  expected^ 
The  chance  of  error,  of  difficulty,  or  of  abuse,  is  not  a  conclneivo 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  measure ;  if  it  be  founded  in, 
sound  policy,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  wise  and  honest  men,  it  may 
accomplish  its  object,  especially  on  an  occasion  so  important^ 
Lookii^  through  all  its  details,  all  its  ramifications ;  contemplating 
the  means  and  the  end,  and  all  the  intermediate  measures,  it  is 
firmly  believed,  and  therefore  confidently  predicted,  that  a  system 
fotmded  on  this  general  outline,  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  wise  men  through  a  patriotic 
and  enlightened  press,  promoted  and  supported  by  the  landed  and 
the  agricultural  interests,  who,  as  well  as  the  manii£M)tucii^  classes 
of  the  community,  are  highly  int^ested  in  its  success,  would  change 
pauperism  into  independence,  idleness  into  industry,  and  the  poor-t 
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Thit  inlo  a  bUsiing  to  the  pwf  who  partake  of  Ais  tax,  ^d  a 
aource  of  increased  weahb  to  those  who  now  contrtbote  towards  it ; 
making  the  expenditure  of  that  part  of  the  poornrate  which  is  how 
an  eacoiiragement  to  idlenetsy  and  a  source  of  corraption  to  the 
morals  of  the  peop)e^  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  hibor  and  the 
means  of  reducing  the  burthen;  and  eventually^  through  the 
mediuni  of  workiP  of  utihty,  a  compensation  for  the  advance  of 
the  residue  of  the  fund.  Indeed,  with  a  nystem  adapted  to  that  eiid^ 
the  toils  arieing  from  these  public  works  might,  in  addition  to  die 
increase  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  the  increase  of  national  wealth, 
and  the  abiiity  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  taxationi  effected  by 
meansof  the  improvements  which  are  suggested,  yield  an  incoine 
equal  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  remaining  poor ;  in 
like  manner,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  turnpikes,  once  decried  by 
the  thoughtless  multitude,  and  opposed  by  an  ignorant  tenantry, 
afford  a  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  for  the  paym^H 
ef  the  interest  of  the  fund  expended  on  this  valuable  and  most 
beneficial  part  of  our  domestic  establishment.  The  system  of 
turnpikes  as  applicable  to  the  objects  of  canals  and  rail  roads, 
forms  an  excellent  precedent  as  an  outline  for  the  system  which  is 
contemplated.  But  even  ahhoi^h  these  works  were  of  no  value, 
of  no  utility,  ihey  would  have  accomplished  their  main  object,  if 
tiiey  gavie  employment  to  industry  and  arrested  this  system  of 
pauperism. 


^W'^ 
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